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PREFACE 

BY  THE   EDITOR, 


The  first  part  of  this  Fourth  Volume  contains  the  remainder 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  Metaphysical  Works,  of  which  the  earlier 
parts  appeared  in  the  former  Volume. 

The  Free  Discussion  has  been  often  mentioned,  and  must 
be  always  regarded,  as  a  pleasing,  though  too  rare  an  instance 
of  a  dispute  conducted  with  sufficient  acuteness,  on  each 
side,  yet  without  the  loss  of  good  temper  or  the  kindest 
disposition  towards  his  opponent,  in  the  breast  of  either. 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  justly  revered  relation, 
says,  that  "  this  metaphysical  controversy  was  distinguished 
from  all  others,  in  one  respect ;  it  neither  disturbed  the 
friendship  of  the  parties,  nor  abated  the  high  opinion  which 
each  entertained  of  his  adversary's  talents  and  integrity." 
Those,  indeed,  who  are  least  prepared  to  argue,  in  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Price,  will,  T  am  persuaded,  be  as  ready  a^ 
any  to  do  justice  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  attainments. 
They  will  here  admire  his  amiable  solicitude  not  to  fail  in 
the  respectful  treatment  of  his  friendly  opponent,  who, 
on  his  part,  as  is  well  known,  was  eager  to  testify  a  mutual 
regard  during  his  friend's  life,  and,  till  he  followed  him  to 
the  grave,  always  cherished  his  memory. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  shewn,  (p.  7,)  how  fully  Dr.  Price  and 
he  agreed  in  the  great  objects  of  religion,  which  are  essential 
to  *' the  general  interests  of  virtue."  Nor,  I  confess,  ami 
able  to  discover  any  important,  if  indeed  any  difference, 
between  the  result  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  held  by 
a  Christian^  anid  those  views  of  divine  determination  which 
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1  have  quoted  from  the  Dissertations,  at  p.  191.  What 
could  a  Necessarian  say  more,  than  what  Dr.  Price  there 
says,  and  every  serious  Christian,  upon  reflection,  must 
admit,  that  God  "  is  present  in  all  minds,"  and  that  the 
"  whole  concatenation  of  events  and  causes,  in  consequence 
of  which  any  agent  finds  himself,  at  any  time,  in  any  circum- 
stances, should  be  considered  as  derived  from  him,  and  as 
having  been  in  every  part,  the  object  of  his  superintending 
care"  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if,  instead  of  early 
receiving,  and  approving  through  life  the  view  of  the  divine 
dispensations  ably  maintained  in  Butler's  Analogy,  though 
substituting  for  the  endless  torments  of  a  great  part  of 
mankind  the  comparatively  merciful  belief  of  their  final 
destruction,  Dr.  Price  had  entertained  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Restoration,  that  only  judge  which  ends  the  strife, 
he  would  easily  have  admitted  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 
But  let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 

The  Rev.  J.  Berrington,  author  of  the  Letters  on  Mate- 
rialism, which  gave  occasion  to  the  second  article  in  this 
Volume,  is  well  known  by  his  publications  on  Theology  and 
Literature.  That  gentleman  had  afterwards  a  very  friendly 
personal  intercourse  with  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Birmingham,  and 
received  a  testimony  of  good-will,  as  I  have  before  expressed, 
in  a  Dedication  of  one  of  his  last  pieces  published  in 
America. 

Dr.  Kenrick,  to  whom  the  next  Letter  is  addressed,  is 
chiefly  known  as  Editor  of  the  London  Review,  which  he 
conducted  for  a  few  years,  but  which  was  discontinued  soon 
after  his  decease.  Dr.  K.  had  left  his  post  as  Critic  and 
advanced  as  a  Principal,  availing  himself,  for  this  purpose, 
of  the  pages  of  his  own  Review,  a  conduct  which  was  closely 
imitated  afterwards  by  Mr.  Badcock,  who,  however,  at  this 
period  was  contending  on.  my  Author's  side;  by  ably  shew- 
ing in  A  slight  Sketch  of  the  Controversy,  that  the  only  rational 
expectation  of  a  future  life  was  derived,  not  from  natural 
appearances,  but  from  the  promise  of  the  gospel. 
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The  next  Letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  -Whitehead,  of  whose 
arguments  Dr.  Price  has  expressed  some  approbation,  but 
whose  manner  he  disapproves.  Mr.  W.  became  a  physician 
in  London,  and  was  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Mr.  John 
Wesley.  He  began  and  closed  his  life  among  the  Methodists^ 
but  was  intermediately  one  of  the  Society  of  Quakers. 

From  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Horsely,  it  appears  that  the 
Author  was  now  on  friendly  terms  with  his  opponent,  whom 
he  probably  met  at  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  H.  was,  how- 
ever, soon  to  come  forth  against  him  as  2i  fierce  polemic,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  archidiaconal  dignity. 

The  Appendix  which  follows,  was  originally  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Illustrations,  and  is  now  suitably 
annexed  to  the  preceding  Letters. 

The  Rev.  John  Palmer  and  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.,  the  Letters 
to  whom  form  the  next  articles,  opposed  my  Author's  views 
oi  Necessity,  while  they  themselves  held  opposite  views  of 
an  important  question,  with  which  that  doctrine  is  imme- 
diately connected.  Mr.  Palmer,  like  Socinus,  seems  to  have 
considered  the  actions  of  intelligent  agents  as  contingencies 
not  knowable,  and  therefore,  not  subjects  even  of  divine 
prescience.  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Dr.  Price, 
fully  admitted,  what  may  be  thought  impossible  for  any 
serious  Theist  to  dispute,  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  every 
event.  That  Mr.  Bryant,  though  a  distinguished  scholar, 
was  unprepared  for  the  discussion  in  which  he  now  engaged, 
will,  probably,  appear  from  the  passages  of  his  Work  which 
my  Author  has  quoted. 

I  was  induced  to  close  these  metaphysical  pieces,  with 
Dr.  Priestley's  Edition  of  CoWwi^'s Inquiry,  from  its  present 
rareness,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  considered  that  publi- 
cation, as  part  of  his  plan  of  illustrating  the  Doctrine  of 
Necessity.  In  this  republication,  I  have  distinguished 
Collins's  own  notes,  as  I  have  also  those  of  Dr.  Price, 
annexed  to  the  Disscussion. 

In  the  case  of  Collins,  as  well  as  Hobbes,  I  found  an 
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occasion,  which  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  seek,  of 
correcting  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Leland's  representa- 
tions of  their  opinions,  in  his  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 
And,  -here,  1  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  my  justly 
valued  friend,  who  once  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  lives 
and  writings  of  Deists^  may  find  recovered  health,  and  suffi- 
cient freedom  from  other  important  engagements,  to  pursue 
his  design.  He  would  probably  lessen  the  number  of 
DeistSy  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  do  ample  justice  to 
those  who  remained. 

In  preparing  for  the  Press  the  Letters  to  a  Philosophical 
Unbeliever^  having  been  favoured  by  a  learned  friend  with 
/  the  loan  of  the  Si/steme  d£  la  Nature^  which  I  found  a  diffi- 
I  culty  in  procuring,  I  have  annexed  the  originals,  as  atheis- 
^tical  curiosities,  to  the  translations  by  my  Author.     Though 
the  Letters,   Part  II.  were  written  so  long  after  the  others, 
that  the  Historif  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  intervened, 
I  judged  it  best  here  to  bring  together  every  thing  under  the 
same  appellation.     In  the  very  numerous  quotations  from 
Dr.  Lardner,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  I  thought  it  most  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
volumes  of  the  fVorks,  which  had  not  been  published  in  a 
connected  form,  when  Dr.  Priestley  wrote.     The  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  I  propose  for  the  succeeding 
Vcdume. 

J.T.  RUTT. 

Clapton,  March  27,  1818. 
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OF    THE 

DOCTRINES  OF  MATERIALISM, 

AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL   NECESSITY, 

IN    A 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  DR.  PRICE  AND  DR.  PRIESTLEY, 

TO  WHICH  ARE  APDED, 

BY   DR.   PRIESTLEY, 


Snttotittctfon, 


Explaining  the  Nature  of  the  Controversy,  and  LETTERS  to  several  Writers 

who  have  animadverted  on  his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter 

AND  Spirit,  or  his  Treatise  on  Necessity. 


Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  Field, 
-Be  candid  where  we  can, 


But  vindicate  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man.  Popk, 


[First  printed  in  1778.] 


\OL.  IV. 


TO 


JOHN    LEE,*    ESQ. 


OF 


LINCOLN'S-IJNN. 


— •-♦-• — 
Dear  Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  present  to  you,  not  in  the  character 
of  an  advocate,  but  in  that  of  2i  friend,  and  2i  judge,  a  pro- 
duction that  is  in  part  my  own,  and  in  part  that  of  our 
common  and  excellent  friend  Dr.  Price.  Though  you  are 
employed  in  the  practice  of  a  particular  profession,  your 
education  and  studies  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  it, 
but  you  have  extended  your  inquiries  to  all  subjects  that  are 
interesting  to  men,  to  citizens  and  to  Christians. 

My  object  in  the  present  publication,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  is  to  overturn,  as  far  as  my  endea- 
vours can  effect  it,  what  I  deem  to  be  a  prejudice  of  the 
greatest  antiquity,  and  the  deepest  rooted,  of  any  that 
have  contributed  to  debase  Christianity,  and  a  corruption 
which,  in  this  philosophical  age,  calls  the  loudest  for  refor- 
mation. And  though  this  will  necessarily  destroy  some 
flattering  hopes  respecting  our  prospects  after  death,  they 
are  such  as  are  ill-founded  ;  and  it  will  draw  our  attention 
more  strongly  to  those  more  certain,  though  more  distant 
prospects,  that  Christianity  holds  out  to  us. 

Our  friend,  however,  considers  my  endeavours  in  a  light 
unfavourable  and  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  overturning 
not  supposed,  but  real  foundations.  As  truth  will  finally 
prevail  over  all  opposition,  time  (though  we  may  not  live 
to  see  the  issue)  will  discover  whether  my  zeal  in  attacking, 
or  his  in  defending,  is  better  founded  ;  and  as  our  intentions, 
I  believe,  are  equally  upright,  our  discussion  truly  amicable, 

*  With  whom,  as  Dr.  Priestley  relates  iii  \\\s  Memoirs,  he  first  became  acquainted 
at  Leeds.  On  Mr.  L.'s  zeal  for  the  opening  of  Essex-Street  Chapel,  see  Memoirs 
of  Lindsey,  pp.  109 — HI.  This  eminent  lawyer,  whose  political  connexion  with 
Mr.  Fox  is  well  known,  died  1793,  aged  6o. 
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and  consequently  truths  not  victory^  our  object,  it  will  be 
equally  (or,  to  make  allowance  for  a  little  human  frailty,  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  as  near  as  possible  equally)  acceptable  to  us 
both,  on  which  side  soever  it  be  found.  You,  who  have  an 
equal  friendship  for  us  both,  will  not,  on  this  account,  be 
biassed  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other  ;  and  whichever 
way  any  of  our  friends  incline,  as  we  are  confident  we  shall 
not  lose  theiresteem,  so,  we  can  assure  them,  they  will  not 
lose  ours. 

Intricate  as  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  these  is, 
there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  attending  the  speculations  ;  and 
from  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  greatest  of  all  objects, 
they  have  a  dignity  and  sublimity  in  them,  and  eminently 
contribute  to  inspire  a  serenity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which 
both  improves  and  enlarges  it,  and  thereby  enables  us  to 
look  down  upon  the  trifling,  but  tormenting  pursuits  of  a 
bustling  world. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  describe  to  you  the  satisfaction  that 
arises  from  the  rational  use  of  the  human  faculties,  a  free- 
dom from  vulgar  and  debasing  prejudices,  and  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  great  and  important  subjects ;  and  also 
from  such  a  course  of  reading,  and  such  a  choice  of  com- 
pany, as  tends  to  keep  up  that  right  bent,  and  firmness  of 
.mind,  which  a  nec(  -sary  intercourse  with  the  world  would 
otherwise  warp  and  relax.  He  who  can  have,  and  truly 
enjoy,  the  society  of  sucl*  men  as  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Lindsey, 
and  Dr.  Jebb,  cannot  envy  the  condition  of  princes.  Such 
fellowship  is  the  true  balsam  of  hfe  ;  its  cement  is  infinitely 
more  durable  than  that  of  the  friendships  oi  the  world,  and 
it  looks  for  its  proper  yrweV,  and  complete  gratification,  to 
the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

I  think  myself  happy  in  being  able  to  call  myself  one  of 
such  a  fraternity  ;  and  wishing  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  my  power,  the  memory  of  such  friendships,  and  espe- 
cially that  with  yourself,  which  is  now  of  long  standing, 
and  has  been  strengthened  by  a  variety  of  ties,  I  subscribe 
myself. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  countryman,  friend,  and  fellow-christian, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Calne,  Aug.  24,  1778. 


H  ■.jwira  h'-'. 
■  iii  i)1  ■:' 

THE 
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This  work,  it  will  be  owned,  exhibits  an  uncommon,  if 
not  a  singular  spectacle,  viz.  that  of  two  persons  discussing, 
with  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  candour,  questions  which 
are  generally  deemed  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  practice, 
and  which  are  certainly  so  in  theory.  The  occasion  of  it 
was  as  follows: 

When  my  Disquisitions,  &c.  was  printed  off,  I  put  it,"  as 
I  have  observed,  into  the  hands  of  several  of  my  friends, 
both  well  and  ill-affected  to  my  general  hypothesis,  that  I 
might  take  the  advantage  of  their  remarks,  in  an  additional 
sheet  o^  Illustrations,  which  is  accordingly  annexed  to  the 
first  volume.  Among  others,  Dr.  Price  was  so  obliging  as 
to  enter  into  a  more  particular  discussion  of  several  of  the 
subjects  of  the  work  ;  and  afterwards,  imagining  that  I  meant 
to  write  a  direct  answer  to  his  remarks,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  print  them  at  large,  together  with  any  notice 
that  I  should  think  proper  to  take  of  them. 

This,  I  told  him,  did  not  fall  within  my  views  with  respect 
to  that  particular  publication,  but  that  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  propose  another  scheme,  which  I  thought  would 
correspond  with  both  our  views,  and  be  useful  to  others 
who  might  wish  to  see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  freely 
canvassed,  without  the  mixture  of  any  thing  personal,  or 
foreign  to  the  subject,  which  often  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  the  bulk  of  controversial  writings,  and  tends  to  divert  the 
mind  from  an  attention  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  iji 
debate.  It  was,  that  he  should  re-write  his  remarks,  after 
seeing  what  use  1  had  already  made  of  them  in  my  sheet  of 
Illustrations;  that  I  would  then  reply  to  them  distinctly, 
article  by  article,  that  he  should  remark,  and  1  reply  again, 
&c.  till  we  should  both  be  satisfied  that  we  had  done  as 
much  justice  as  we  could  to  our  several  arguments,  frankly 
acknowledging  any  mistakes  we  might  be  convinced  of, 
and  then  publislv  the  whole  jointly. 
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To  this  proposal  he  cheerfully  acceded,  choosing  only 
that  the  remarks  he  had  already  sent  should  serve  as  a  basis, 
and  that,  to  avoid  repetitions,  I  might  refer  to  my  Illustra- 
iions  in  my  first  reply.  He  added,  however,  certain  Queries^ 
that  by  my  answers  to  them  he  might  perceive  more  distinctly 
in  what  respects  my  ideas  really  differed  from  his.  Accord- 
ingly, 1  replied  to  his  remarks,  and  answered  his  queries, 
with  as  much  explicitness  as  I  possibly  could;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  proposed  others  to  him  with 
the  same  view,  and  likewise  in  order  to  bring  into  a  small 
compass  my  objections  to  the  commonly  received  hypothesis. 
In  this  manner,  at  our  leisure,  and  without  communicating 
with  any  third  person,  we  exchanged  our  remarks  and  replies, 
till  it  appeared  to  us  needless  to  advance  any  thing  farther. 
In  this  state  we  submit  the  result  of  our  discussion  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  wishing  that  they  may  attend  to  it 
with  the  same  coolness  and  candour  with  which  we  ourselves 
have  wTitten. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  this  discussion  respects  all 
the  subjects  of  my  Disquisitions^  except  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pre-existence  of  Christ.  But  though  this  be  the  point  to 
which  all  that  I  have  written  tends,  it  being  the  capital 
inference  that  I  make  from  the  doctrines  of  materialism, 
penetrability  of  matter  and  necessity^  (these  being,  in  my  idea, 
parts  of  the  same  system,)  Dr.  Price  thought  it  was  a  sub- 
ject that  had  been  so  much  debated,  that  it  would  be  need- 
less to  enter  into  it. 

I  will  here  acknowledge,  that  in  proposing  this  scheme  I 
was  not  without  a  farther  view,  which  was,  that,  among  so 
many  angry  opponents  as  I  expected,  I  might  secure  a 
friendly  one,  and  at  the  same  time  one  who  could  not  but  be 
acknowledged  to  be  as  capable  of  doing  ample  justice  to  his 
argument  as  any  writer  of  the  age.  I  had  pledged  myself  to 
go  through  with  this  business,  replying  to  every  thing  that 
should  appear  deserving  of  notice  ;  and  it  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  urge  all  that  I  had  to  say  in  letters  to 
a  candid  friend,  than  in  tart  replies  to  an  angry  disputant. 
And  I  thought  that,  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  mo- 
dern honour,  when  I  had  fairly  engaged  with  one  antagonist 
on  this  score,  I  should  be  more  easily  excused  encountering 
another.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  that  I  have  not  en- 
tirely availed  myself  of  this  privilege  ;  for  though  I  have  not 
entered  minutely  into  the  argument,  which  would  have  been 
mere  tautology,  I  have  noticed  such  other  opponents  as  have 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  my  work.     And  though  I 
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think  I  may  now  be  excused  from  replying  to  any  others  in 
a  separate  publication,  I  will  promise  that,  in  any  new  edi- 
tion either  of  the  Disquisitions  themselves,  or  of  this  work,  - 
I  will  take  more  or  less  notice  of  every  thing  that  shall  come 
out  in  the  mean  time,  and  that  shall  appear  to  myself  and 
my  friends  to  deserve  it;  and  I  will  publish  all  such  addi- 
tions  separately.  To  do  more  would,  I  think,  be  tedious 
with  respect  to  the  pubHc,  and  unnecessary  in  itself. 

As  many  persons  unversed  in  controversies  on  the  subject 
of  religion  (and  1  wish  I  could  not  say  the  same  of  some  who 
are  versed  in  them),  will  be  apt  to  entertain  a  confused  notion 
about  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  questions  that  are 
here  discussed,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain,  with  some 
distinctness,  though  it  should  be  pretty  much  at  large, 
what  the  nature  and  importance  of  them  really  are,  and  to 
give  our  readers  a  plain  rule  by  which  to  form  a  judgment  in 
other  cases  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  must  assume,  as  a  maxim,  that  the  object  and  end  of 
all  speculation  is  practice,  and  that,  in  matters  of  religion, 
opinions  are  on  no  other  account  worth  contending  for  than 
as  they  influence  the  heart  and  the  life.  If  this  be  allowed 
me,  I  think  I  can  easily  satisfy  my  readers,  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  the  tendency  or  issue  of  this 
debate,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  it  has,  in  different 
ages,  and  even  at  present,  excited. 

That  the  general  interests  of  virtue  will  be  effectually 
secured  by  the  belief  of  a  su^cient  recompense  in  a  future  life, 
for  all  that  has  been  well  or  ill  done  in  this,  will  hardly  be 
denied.  Now  this  is  equally  taken  for  granted  both  by 
Dr.  Price  and  myself.  We  even  believe  this  day  of  recom- 
pense to  take  place  at  the  same  period,  viz.  at  the  general 
resurrection;  when  "  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  shall  arise;  some  to  the  resur- 
rection of  life,  and  others  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion." 

The  advantage,  therefore,  that  either  of  our  schemes  can 
have  over  the  other,  must  arise  principally  from  the  truth 
and  consistency  of  such  opinions  as  are  used  in  support  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  future  retribution  ;  on  which  account 
one  of  us  may  be  supposed  to  give  a  more  firm  and  unwa- 
vering assent  to  that  practical  doctrine,  and  to  be  in  less 
danger  of  abandoning  it.  Or  one  set  of  opinions  may  be 
supposed  to  exhibit  our  Maker,  or  ourselves,  in  a  light  more 
proper  to  excite  and  keep  up  a  just  sense  of  devotion, 
consisting  of  the  sentiments  of  love,  reverence  and  trust  in 
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God,  and  also  to  impress  the  mind  with'  a  stronger  feeling 
of  benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  must  be  added,  also,  that  one  set  of  moral  and  meta- 
physical principles,  by  exhibiting  every  thing  about  which 
we  are  conversant,  and  to  which  our  speculations  can  ex- 
tend, in  such  a  manner  as  shall  impress  the  mind  with  ideas 
■o{  simplicity^  comprehensiveness^  symmetry,  beauty,  &c.  may 
give  the  mind  more  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
<;onsequently  create  a  stronger  attachment  to  it,  and  in  some 
.measure  heighten  the  finer  feehngs  of  virtue. 

But  these  are  matters  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
certainly  very  little  to  do  ;  and  as  the  effect  of  these  views 
of  things  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  our  own  persucu- 
sion  concerning  them,  it  cannot  be  easy  to  determine  what 
system  of  speculative  opinions  has  the  most  of  these  lesser 
advantages.  We  all  claim  them,  and  are  too  apt  to  think 
the  system  of  our  adversaries  destitute  of  them  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  often  think  it  impossible  to  contemplate  it  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  or  without  sensations  of  pain  and  dis- 
gust. Now  the  fact  of  this  persuasion  being  generally  mw- 
tual  is  a  proof  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imagifiation  in  it. 
Why  then  should  we  dispute  about  these  matters,  with  any 
other  disposition,  than  that  with  which  we  usually  discuss 
other  subjects  of  taste  P  And  we  do  not  quarrel  with  our 
neighbours  if  they  happen  not  to  think  as  favourably  of  our 
houses,  gardens,  pictures,  wives  or  children,  as  we  do  our- 
selves. 

All  that  is  worth  considering,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is, 
whether  any  of  the  opinions  contended  for  by  Dr.  Price  and 
myself  will,  if  proved  to  be  false,  weaken  our  faith  in  the 
great  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  or  indispose 
the  heart  to  the  love  of  God  or  of  man. 

Having  stated  these  preliminaries,  let  us  consider  sepa- 
rately the  nature  and  effects  of  the  different  opinions  we 
hold  with  respect  to  the  penetrability  of  matter,  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  and  of  philosophical  necessity. 

That  matter  has,  or  that  it  has  not,  the  property  of  impene- 
trabilityy  has  no  aspect  whatever  with  respect  to  morals  and 
theology ;  but  as  matter  being  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
it,  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  its  being  en- 
diied  with  the  properties  of  perception  and  thought,  those 
different  properties  being  apprehended  to  be  incompatible. 

But  1  think  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  matter,  as  I  describe  and  conceive  of 
it,  being  capable  of  thought,   so  that  one  substance  may 
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admit  of  all  the  properties  of  man  ;  and  its  being  favourable 
to  this  hypothesis  is  the  circumstance  that  gives  me  a  bias 
towards  it :  because  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  can  admit 
the  intimate  union  and  mutual  action  of  two  substances,  so 
different  from  one  another  as  matter  and  spirit  are  defined 
to  be,  in  the  constitution  of  one  beings  i.  e.  man.  To  sup- 
pose man  to  be  all  matter  or  all  spirit^  will  of  itself  be 
allowed  to  be  an  advantage  in  point  of  speculation,  provided 
the  thing  itself  be  possible,  and  agreeable  to  appearances. 

The  proper  advantage  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  a  soul, 
or  the  hypothesis  of  the  perceptive  and  thinking  powers  of 
man  residing  in  a  substance  distinct  from  his  body,  is,  that 
it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  death  of  the  body,  but  will  pass 
into  a  state  of  recompense  when  the  body  is.  in  the  grave. 
This  doctrine  is,  therefore,  m  fact  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
vision against  a  failure  in  the  arguments  for  the  scripture 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  consequently 
does  not  affect  a  Christian^  who,  as  such,  firmly  believes 
that  doctrine. 

On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  a  soul  places  the  evidence 
of  a  future  life  on  a  foundation  quite  different  from  that  on 
which  revelation  places  it ;  which  always  represents  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (founded  on  the  promise  of  God, 
confirmed  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ)  as  the  object  of  all 
our  future  hopes,  and  never  suggests  the  idea  of  the  soul  or 
the  percipient  and  active  part  of  man,  being  in  one  place 
and  the  body  in  another. 

The  doctrine  of  a  soul  is,  indeed,  generally  represented  as 
coming  in  aid  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and 
that  would  be  the  case  if  it  supplied  another  argument  for 
the  same  thing ;  but  here  the  things  themselves  are  different  : 
for  the  conscious  state  of  the  separate  soul  is  not  the  resur- 
rection of  the  whole  man;  and  according  to  the  Scripture, 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punishments  of  vice  do  not 
commence  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  so  that  the  Christian 
believes  one  thing,  and  the  mere  Theist  another. 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  in  debate 
between  Dr.  Price  and  myself;  the  difference  between  us 
being  chiefly  this  :  He  supposes  that  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  thought  reside  in  an  immaterial  substance,  but  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  made  to  depend  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  body  ;  whereas,  I  suppose  these  powers  to  reside 
in  the  organized  body  itself,  and  therefore  must  be  suspended 
till  the  time  when  the  organization  shall  be  restored.     This 
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I  think  can  never  be  conceived  to  be  a  difference  of  much 
importance,  all  the  consequences  being  the  very  same. 

The  consideration  that  baisses  me  as  a  Christian,  exclusive 
of  philosophical  considerations,  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
separate  soul,  is,  that  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  grossest  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity^ and  even  of  that  very  anti-christianism  that  began  to 
work  in  the  apostles*  times,  and  which  extended  itself  so 
amazingly  and  dreadfully  afterwards;  I  mean  the  oriental 
philosophy  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  which  drew  after  it 
the  belief  of  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
worship  of  Christ  and  of  dead  men,  and  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  with  all  the  Popish  doctrines  and  practices  that 
are  connected  with  them  and  supported  by  them. 

Among  these  I  rank  the  doctrine  o^  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  men  by  the  sufferings  or  death  of  Christ.  For  I  think  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  had  Christ  never  been  considered  as 
any  other  than  a  mere  wan  (though  the  most  distinguished 
prophet  or  messenger  from  God  to  man),  it  would  never  have 
been  imagined  that  his  sufferings  could  have  had  the  effect 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  consequently  the  doc- 
trine of  the  T^xo^ev  placability,  2indfree  mercy  of  God  would 
not  have  been  impeached.  Also,  what  would  it  have  signi- 
fied to  contend  for  the  transmutation  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  if  Christ  had  been  a  mere 
man,  and  consequently  his  flesh  and  blood  nothing  more 
than  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Moses,  John  the  Baptist,  or  any 
other  man  ? 

As  a  Christian,  therefore,  and  a  Protestant,  I  am  an  enemy 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  soul.  One  who  believes  in  a 
soul  may  not,  but  one  who  disbelieves  that  doctrine,  cannot 
be  a  Papist.  At  the  same  time  I  readily  acknowledge  that 
this  bias  may  carry  a  man  too  far,  even  to  reject  doctrines 
essential  to  Christianity,  though  held  by  Papists.  But  this 
objection  has  no  weight  here. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic;  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  shew  that  almost  every  thing  that  has  been  represented  as 
most  absurd  and  mischievous  in  the  faith  of  Christians,  and 
what,  of  course,  has  been  the  cause  or  pretence  of  a  great 
part  of  the  infidelity  of  the  philosophical  world,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  this  one  article. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  Christian  has,  at  least,  no 
reason  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  soul,  and 
may,  without  concern,  leave  it  to  philosophical  discussion. 
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With  those  who  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state,  and  myself,  the  difference  between  a  soul  and 
no  soul,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  vanishes ;  for,  according  to 
them,  though  it  be  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  it  is 
altogether  incapable  of  sensation  or  action  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  body. 

There  only  remains  the  doctrine  of  necessity^  with  respect 
to  which  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Price  and 
me  can  be  thought  of  much  importance.  But  even  here 
our  difference  of  opinion  is  not  such  as  to  effect  our  expec- 
tation of  a  future  state  of  retribution  ;  for  whatever  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  foundation  or  groimd  of  future  recompense, 
we  equally  believe  both  the  fact  and  the  propriety  of  it.  To 
me  it  seems  sufficient  that  men  be  voluntary  agents,  or  that 
motives,  such  as  hopes  and  fears,  can  influence  them  in  a 
certain  and  mechanical  manner  to  make  it  in  the  highest 
degree  right  and  wise  in  the  Divine  Being  to  lay  such  motives 
before  them,  and  consequently  to  place  them  in  a  state  of 
moral  discipline,  or  a  state  in  which  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  distributed  so  as  to  correspond  to  certain  characters 
and  actions.  By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  only,  can 
his  great  object,  the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  offspring,  be 
secured.  And  one  principal  reason  why  I  reject  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  liberty  is,  that  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which 
we  suppose  the  mind  not  to  be  determined  by  motives,  in 
that  very  degree  do  rewards  and  punishments  lose  their  effect, 
and  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  moral  discipline. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  secure  this  great  advantage,  which, 
is  of  a  practical  nature,  I  think  it  is  a  consideration  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that,  according  to  it, 
all  effects,  even  those  dependent  on  the  volitions  of  men, 
have  an  adequate  cause  in  their  previous  circumstances ; 
which,  being  known,  a  being  of  competent  understanding 
may  certainly  foresee  the  effect.  On  this  scheme,  therefore, 
there  is  a  sufficient  provision  for  a  plan  of  universal  provi- 
dence comprehending  all  events  whatever,  every  thing  being 
what  God  foresaw  and  intended,  and  which  must  issue  as 
he  wishes  it  to  issue,  i.e.  as  I  suppose,  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible happiness  of  his  creation. 

Upon  this  scheme,  therefore,  we  have,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
every  motive  that  can  possibly  influence  the  mind  of  man  to 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  promote  our  own  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  others ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  lays 
the^deepest  foundation  for  the  most  entire  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  affection 
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and  providential  care  witli  respect  to  all  things  present,  past 
and  future.  It  also,  in  my  opinion,  takes  away  all  possible 
ground  for  envy  and  hatred  towards  men,  and  thus  gives  the 
freest  scope  to  the  growth  of  universal  benevolence  and  of 
all  virtue. 

In  the  eye  of  Dr.  Price,  however,  this  scheme,  great  and 
glorious  as  it  appears  to  me,  wears  a  very  different  aspect. 
He  thinks  we  cannot  justly  be  accountable  for  our  conduct, 
and  rewarded  or  punished  for  it,  unless  we  be,  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  agents,  or  the  proper  and  ultimate  causes  of  our 
own  actions ;  that,  therefore,  since  we  are  in  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  a  future  state  of  retribution  will  take  place,  we 
must  be  possessed  of  a  ^oyvevoi^xo\ieT  self- determination,  not 
subject  to  the  controul  of  any  being  whatever ;  and  that 
since  God  does  govern  the  world,  and  has  frequently  fore- 
told events  dependent  upon  the  volitions  of  men,  he  must 
have  a  power,  incomprehensible  as  it  is  to  us,  of  foreseeing 
such  events. 

This  difference,  however,  though  real  and  important,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  that  is  within  the  apprehension 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Nay,  the  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  what  few  writers  appear 
truly  to  have  apprehended.  No  Necessarian  denies  that,  in 
a  sufficiently  proper  sense,  men  have  a  power  over  their  own 
actions,  so  that  they  can  do  what  they  please,  and  that  with- 
out this  power  they  could  not  be  accountable  beings,  or  the 
proper  subjects  of  rewards  or  punishments. 

The  charge  of  Atheism  has  been  so  much  hackneyed  in 
religious  controversy  as  to  have  passed  almost  into  ridicule. 
It  was  the  common  charge  against  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  has  hardly  ever  failed  to  be  urged,  on  one  pretence  or 
other,  against  every  man  who  has  dissented  from  the  gene- 
rally received  faith.  But  perhaps  no  character  has  suffered 
more  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  more  undeservedly  on 
this  account,  than  that  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  heterodoxy  in  politics,  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  such  of  his  writings  as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  to 
have  been  no  Atheist,  but  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  consci- 
entious good  man.* 

*  Siee\ttslJiie,'\ni\ie.BiographiaBritannica.  {P.)  IV.  p.  26l6,&c.  See  also  the 
Author,  on  Hobbes,  Vol.  III.  p.  203,  and  the  Note.  Whatever  views  of  divine 
revelation  were  entertained  by  this  philosopher  he  has  not  always- been  fairly  con- 
troverted. For  instance,  in  the  Leviathan,  Pt.l.  Ch.vi.  is  the  following  paragraph, 
described  in  the  margin,  as  Religion,  Superstition,  True  Religion,  "  Fear  of  power 
invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales,  publicly  allowed,  IteZi^zon,  not 
allowed.  Superstition.  And  when  the  power  imagined  is  truly  such  as  we  imagine. 
True  Religion.'*    Leviathan,  fol.  1651.  p.  26.    Lord  Clarendon  professing  to  quote 
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The  same  tremendous  cry  of  Atheism  has  not  failed  to  be 
echoed  against  me  also ;  but  this  cry  has  now  been  repeated 
so  often  that,  like  other  echoes,  the  sound  is  become  feeble, 
and  is  by  no  means  so  terrific  as  formerly.  In  this  case,  I 
think,  there  is  something  unusually  absurd  and  ridiculous  in 
the  charge,  because  it  supposes  that  less  power  is  requisite 
to  create  and  animate  mere  matter  and  even  to  make  matter 
intelligent,  than  to  give  life  and  intelligence  to  a  spiritual 
and  immaterial  substance  ;  that  the  former  may  start  up  into 
being  of  itself,  but  that  the  latter  requires  an  author. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  retort  upon  my  adversaries,  I  would 
say  that,  a  man  who  believes  that  one  effect  may  exist  without 
a  cause  (which  1  maintain  to  be  the  case  with  every  person 
who  denies  the  doctrine  of  necessity),  may  believe  that  any 
other  effect,  and  consequently  that  all  effects  may  exist  with- 
out a  cause,  and  therefore  that  the  whole  universe  may  have 
none.  And  what  might  I  not  say  of  the  Scotch  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  of  instinctive  principles  of  truth,  who,  d.xs-' 
chiwam^  argument,  rest  this  most  sacred  article  of  all  religion 
upon  a  fallacinus  instinct;  and  especially  of  Dr.  Oswald, 
who  even  professedly,  and  at  large,  endeavours  to  invalidate 
the  only  proper  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  viz.  from 
effects  to  causes,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  altogether  incon- 
clusive }* 

1  am  very  far,  however,  from  charging  either  the  oppugners 
of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  my  Scotch  opponents,  or  Dr. 
Oswald  himself,  with  actual  Atheism ;  because,  notwithstand- 
ing atheistical  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  their  principles, 
they  themselves  do  not  admit  those  conclusions,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that,  were  they  convinced  of  the  justness  of  those 
conclusions,  they  would  readily  abandon  the  principles  from 
which  they  were  drawn.    I  claim  the  same  candid  construc- 

this  passage,  and  even  the  page,  charges  the  author  with  having  «♦  defined  and 
described  religion  to  be  Fear  of  Power  invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined 
from  tales  publicb/  allowed  "  (p.  26,)  as  if  he  had  said  nothing  more.  Lord  C.  adds, 
"  all  which  I  leave  to  liis  friends  of  the  Universities."  Survey  of  the  Leviathan,  Oxford) 
1676,  p.  21.  lamsorry,  in  this  view,  to  mention  Dr.  Leland.  To  prove  that  Hobbes 
"  advanceth  principles  which  evidently  tend  to  subvert  all  religion,"  he  says,  "  the 
account  he  gives  of  it  is  this,  that  from  the  fear  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the 
mind  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  ariseth  religion,  not  allowed  superstition," 
as  if  such  were  the  whole  account.  See  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  Let.  iii.  2'd 
Ed.  T.  p.  60.  A  Christian  Necessarian  and  Materialist  uny  smile  at  another  proof  of 
Hobbes's  deism  which  presently  occurs.  "  He  takes  pains  in  many  of  his  works  to 
prove  man  to  be  a  necessai7  agent,  and  expressly  asserts  the  materiality  and  mor- 
tality of  the  human  soul;  and  be  represents  the  doctrine  concerning  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  bodj  in  men,  to  be  an  error  contracted  by  the  contagion  of  the 
demonology  of  the  Greeks."  Ibid.  p.  61. 
*  See  <*  Kemarks  on  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal,"  in  Vol.  lU.  pp.  loo 145. 
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tion  for  myself  that  I  allow  to  others.  With  the  reasonable 
and  the  candid  I  shall  have  it,  and  as  to  the  uncandid,  I 
thank  God  it  is  of  little  consequence,  except  to  themselves, 
in  what  light  they  consider  me. 

Dr.  Price's  letter  to  me  at  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
and  which  he  obligingly  insists  upon  my  publishing  just  as 
he  has  sent  it,  shews  that  all  those  who  even  differ  from  me 
the  most  in  these  speculative  points,  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
their  necessary  effects,  with  regard  to  character  and  morals. 
Any  testimony  of  mine  in  his  favour,  in  return,  would  be 
impertinent ;  or  I  should  certainly,  having  much  more  rea- 
son for  it,  not  express  less  esteem  and  good-will  for  him  than 
he  has  done  for  me.  It  is  myself  only  who  avow  such  un- 
popular opinions  that  stand  in  need  of  such  a  testimonial, 
and,  on  this  account,  it  shews  considerable  courage  in  friend- 
ship to  act  as  Dr.  Price  has  done. 

If  he  will  allow  me  to  speak  so  freely,  I  would  say,  that  I 
see  no  reason  for  so  particular  an  apology  as  he  makes  for  a 
seeming  want  of  respect  in  his  manner  of  writing,  as  1  really 
think  he  has  nothing  of  this  kind  to  apologize  for.  I  am 
certain  I  might  with  more  reason  apologize  for  the  manner 
in  which  1  have  expressed  myself  with  respect  to  him.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  candour,  and 
even  with  friendship,  to  express  the  strongest  disapprobation 
of  any  opinions  whatever,  and  freely  to  say  that  we  think 
them  inconsistent^  contradictory^  or  even  absurd  or  dangerouSy 
if,  after  an  attentive  consideration,  they  really  do  appear  so 
to  us. 

All  that  candour  requires  is,  that  we  never  impute  to  our 
adversary  a  bad  intention^  or  a  design  to  mislead^  and  also 
that  we  admit  his  general  good  understanding,  though  liable 
to  be  misled  by  unperceived  biasses  and  prejudices  from  the 
influences  of  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  not 
exempt.  And  where  particular  friendship  is  not  concerned, 
there  certainly  are  occasions  that  will  justify  even  great  as- 
perity, indignation  or  ridicule  in  controversial  writing.  This 
is  often  the  best  method  of  repressing  extreme  conceit  and 
arrogance,  joined,  as  it  often  is,  with  as  great  weakness  in 
supporting  a  bad  cause,  even  when  there  is  no  proper  want 
of  sincerity. 

A  man  must  be  very  criminal  indeed,  who  can  maintain 
what  he  at  the  same  time  believes  to  be  ill-founded.  There 
are  very  few,  I  hope,  so  much  abandoned.  But  there  may  be 
a  great  degree  of  guilt  short  of  this.  For  the  disposition  may 
be  so  vitiated  by  a  wrong  bias,  that  the  most  frivolous  rea- 
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sons  shall  appear  to  have  the  force  of  demonstration  when  a 
favourite  hypothesis  is  concerned,  and  arguments,  in  them- 
selves the  most  perfectly  conclusive,  shall  appear  to  have  no 
w^eight  at  all  when  urged  against  it.  The  truly  candid  will 
consider  not  the  manner  of  writing  only,  but  also  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it.  What  can  ex- 
ceed the  indignation  and  zeal  with  which  Paul  often  writes, 
the  severity  with  which  the  meek  apostle  John  expresses 
himself,  or  the  vehement  invectives  even  of  our  Saviour 
himself  on  just  provocation  ? 

The  letters  which  1  have  addressed  to  my  other  opponents 
are  written  differently,  according  as  I  felt  myself  disposed 
towards  them  at  the  time  of  writing.  I  do  not  suspect  that 
any  thing  will  be  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
expressed  myself  with  respect  to  Dr.  Kenrick,  or  Dr.  Hors- 
ley ;  and  my  address  to  Mr.  Whitehead  is,  I  think,  as  re- 
spectful as  he  deserves.  I  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul;*  but  as  I  could  not  help  treating 
him  with  a  good  deal  of  levity  and  contempt,  I  was  advised 
by  my  friends  not  to  insert  it  in  the  present  publication,  as 
not  suiting  the  gravity  with  which  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
written. 

Besides,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  this  neglect  may 
serve  to  keep  back  other  equally  ignorant  and  self-suf- 
ficient answerers,  and  thereby  leave  the  field  more  open 
to  the  truly  able,  who  are  generally  at  the  same  time  the  most 
candid.  And  as  the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  I  still 
profess  myself  ready  to  argue  it  with  any  person  who  shall 
appear  to  me  to  have  abiliry  and  learning  equal  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  to  such  a  one  it  would  give  me  but  little  pain 
to  make  any  concession  or  retractation,  that  1  might  be  con- 
vinced was  necessary.  Tbey  must,  however,  go  on  other 
ground  than  that  of  Dr.  Price,  who  has  certainly  done  all 
possible  justice  to  his  argument. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  this  publication  I 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  particular  objections 
and  difficulties,  and  that  the  proper  arguments  in  support  of 
my  hypothesis  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Disquisitions  mi 
Matter  and  Spirit,  and  the  Treatise  on  Necessity. 

*  Dr.  Priestley,  I  apprehend,  here  refers  to  his  Letter  to  "  The  Author  of  Letters 
on  Materialism."  It  was  annexed,  with  the  other  Letters,  to  the  2d  Edition  of  the 
Illustrations.     See  thi$  Volume  infra. 
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A  Letter  from  Dr.  Price  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

Newington  Green,  May  14,  1778. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  your  last  replies.  I 
have  read  them  with  a  desire  to  be  as  open  as  possible  to 
conviction,  and  even  not  without  wishing  for  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  candour  by  retracting  any  mistakes  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen.  But  more  perhaps  through  a  fault  in  me 
than  in  you,  my  views  and  sentiments  continue  the  same. 

I  must  leave  you  to  manage  the  publication  as  you  please. 
You  must  be  sensible  that  my  first  remarks  were  written 
without  the  most  distant  view  to  publication;  and  this,  I 
hope,  will  be  an  excuse  for  the  incorrectnesses  and  want  of 
order  which  will  be  found  in  them.  There  is  also  in  some 
parts  of  these  first  remarks,  a  turn  of  expression  which  carries 
an  appearance  not  sufficiently  respectful,  and  which  I  should 
have  avoided  had  I  written  them  with  a  view  to  publication, 
and  been  more  on  my  guard.  I  know  your  candour  has 
engaged  you  to  overlook  this,  but  1  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
without  some  concern. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  should  this  publication  answer  any 
valuable  ends ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  discussion  it  contains 
will  be  too  dry  and  metaphysical  to  be  generally  acceptable. 
Some  good  ends,  however,  it  may  probably  answer.  It  will 
afford  a  proof  that  two  persons  may  differ  totally  on  points 
the  most  important  and  sacred,  with  a  perfect  esteem  for  one 
another ;  and  it  may  likewise  give  a  specimen  Of  a  proper 
manner  of  carrying  on  religious  controversies.*  There  is 
nothing  that  offends  me  more  than  that  acrimony  of  spirit 
with  which  controversies  in  general,  and  particularly  reli- 
gious ones,  are  commonly  conducted.  In  religion  there  is. 
nothing  so  essential  as  charity,  Candour  and  benevolence. 
How  inexcusable  then  is  that  cruel  zeal  which  some  reli- 
gious people  indulge  ;  and  how  melancholy  is  it  to  see  them, 
in  the  very  act  of  contending  for  religion,  losing  what  is  most 
valuable  in  religion  !     Will  you  give  me  leave.  Sir,  here  to 

♦  "Toute  cette  Correspondance,  on  Hiexxx  EccUsiastiques,  ions  deux  religieux,  qui 
se  trouvent  dans  des  idees  diametralement  opposees  sur  un  point  si  important  de  la 
Theologie,  et  qui  ne  se  m^nagent  point  en  argumens,  soutiennent  neanmoins  cette 
viveControverse  sans  sortir  un  instant  des  egards  que  les  homines  sedoivent  les  uns 
aux  autres,  impriment  en  commun  et  restent  amis,  n'est  pas  seulenient  une  reponse 
pereraptoire  a  ceux  qui  pretendent  qu'il  faut  cesser  d'etre  religieux  pour  devenir 
tolerant;  c'est  un  exemple  a  leur  ofFrir."  De  Luc,  on  this  Discussion,  Lettres,  I. 
pp.  318, 319.    Advt.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  211,  and  the  Notes. 
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add,  that  your  opinions  give  a  striking  proof  of  a  truth, 
which,  could  it  be  stamped  on  every  human  mind,  would 
exterminate  all  bigotry  and  persecution  ;  I  mean  the  truth, 
that  worth  of  character,  and  true  integrity,  and  consequently 
God*s  acceptance,  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  any 
particular  set  of  opinions.  Many  think  yours  to  be  some  of 
the  most  dangerous  possible,  and  yet  the  person  who  holds 
them  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world;  and 
I  ardently  wish  my  soul  may  be  united  to  his  at  the  time 
when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  son 
of  ynan^  and  come  forth ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  re- 
surrection of  life,  and  they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection 
of  damnation.  Our  agreement  in  expecting  this  awful  period 
makes  it  of  little  consequence  in  what  we  differ.* 

With  great  respect  and  affection, 
I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Ever  yours, 

RICHARD  PRICE. 


*  To  this  conciliatory  language  of  Dr.  Priestley's  friend,  1  cannot  help  adding 
the  sentiments  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  Preface  to  the  3d  Volume,  and  who  appears  to  have  differed  from  my  author 
on  the  question  of  a  soul,  more  widely  than  even  Dr.  Price. 

"  With  respect  to  the  destination  of  a  certain  active,  intelligent  and  moral  prin- 
ciple within  us,  to  an  immortal  life  after  this,  I  trust  that  you  and  I,  Sir,  concur  in 
cherishing  the  same  delightful  hope.  I  most  cheerfully  congratulate  you  upon  thi& 
frame  of  mind  without  presuming  to  questiou,  as  your  opponents  have  rashly  done, 
the  sincerity  of  your  declarations."  Baxter's  "Evidence  of  Reason,"  &c.,  by  Rev. 
J.  Duncan,  1779.    Dedication  to  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  xvi. 
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REMARKS 

BY 

Wx*  P:i«  on  ^eb^ral  ^Ja^^ages  in  Mu  W^imWs^ 

DISQUISITIONS  ON  MATTER  AND  SPIRIT, 

WITH 

DR.   PRIESTLEY'S  REPLIES, 


PART  I. 

Remarks  concerning^  THE  penetrability  op  matter. 

THE  FIRST  COMMUNICATION. 

Dr.  Price's  Remark. 

DR.  PRIESTLEY  observes  in  Disquisitions,  that  it  is 
asserted  that  matter  is  necessarily  solid,  and  of  itself  destitute 
of  all  powers  whatever,  as  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
ifc.  or  that  matter  is  possessed  of  a  vis  inerti^e,  and  indif-^ 
ferent  to  rest  or  motion  bat  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  foreign 

power 1  do  not  wonder  (adds  Dr.  Priestley)  that  the  vulgar 

should  have  formed  these  notions,  ^e.     (Vol.  III.  p.  222.) 

That  matter  is  inert,  or  that  it  will  continue  in  that  state 
of  rest  or  motion  which  it  possesses  till  some  foreign  cause 
alters  that  state  ;  and  that  this  alteration  of  state  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  impressed  force,  &c.  These  positions  are 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  demonstrated  by  natural  philo- 
sophers concerning  the  laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies.  They 
are,  in  particular,  the  foundation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s\)hi\o- 
sophy.  The  three  laws  of  motion  with  which  he  begins  his 
Principia*  have  no  meaning  or  evidence,  if  they  are  only 
vulgar  prejudices.     To   me  they  appear  to  be  self-evident 

truths "  That  matter  is  of  itself  destitute  of  all  powers/* 

may  be  said  with  much  more  truth  of  matter  according  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  ideas  of  it,  than  of  matter  according  to  the 

•  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  236.    Note. 
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common  ideas.  Solid  matter  has  the  power  of  acting  on 
other  matter  by  impulse,  and  the  effects  of  this  action  in  all 
cases  have  been  demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  particu- 
larly in  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  corollaries  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Principia.  But  unsolid  matter,  that  is,  matter 
which  admits  other  matter  into  its  place  without  resistance, 
cannot  act  at  all  by  impulse  ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  acting. — See  the  next  and  some  of  the 
following  remarks. 

Answer,  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

All  the  laws  relating  to  what  has  been  called  the  collision 
of  bodies  are  necessarily  the  very  same,  whether  their  sepa- 
ration from  each  other  be  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  point 
of  contact,  or  at  any  given  distance  from  it,  occasioned  by  a 
power  of  repulsion,  extending  so  far  beyond  the  real  sur- 
face. The  laws  of  motioR  are  only  general  rules,  to  which 
the  facts  relating  to  the  approach  of  bodies  to  each  other, 
and  their  receding  from  each  other,  are  reducible,  and  are 
consistent  with  any  cause  of  such  approaching  or  receding. 

Unsolid  matter  is  here  said  to  admit  other  matter  into  its 
place  without  resistance ;  but  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis  which  makes  matter  to  be  a  substance,  which, 
though  penetrable,  is  possessed  of  a  power  of  repulsion, 
which,  if  an  approaching  body  be  not  able  to  overcome, 
effectually  prevents  it  from  coming  into  its  place.  If  it  was 
not  possible  for  matter  to  act  but  by  impulse,  it  could  not 
be  true  that  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  bodies  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  surfaces,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  shewn 
to  be  the  fact. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  The  resistance  of  matter  is 
never  occasioned  by  its  solidity,  but  by  a  power  of  repulsioti^ 
always  acting  at  a  real  distance  from  the  body.  (Vol.  III. 
p.  223.) 

But  suppose  it  solid  or  impenetrable,  in  the  common 
sense,  could  we  not  conceive  of  its  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  other  matter  ;  and  would  there  not  then  be  resist- 
ance and  action  ?  Does  Dr.  Priestley  here  mean  that  one 
particle  of  matter  can  act  upon  another  without  contact  and 
impulse  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  matter  can  bi/its  own  proper 
agency,  attract  or  repel  other  matter  which  is  at  a  distance 
from  it?  If  this  is  true,  a  maxim  hitherto  universally  re- 
ceived must  be  false,  that  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not.  If 
matter  can  act  at  the  least  distance  from  itself,  it  may  at  the 

c  2 
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greatest.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
calFs  the  notion  that  matter  possesses  an  innate  power  of 
attraction,  or  that  it  can  act  upon  matter  at  a  distance,  and 
attract  and  repel  by  its  own  agency,  "  an  absurdity  into 
which  he  thought  no  one  could  possibly  fall." — Shall  I  here 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  what  1  have  written  on  this  subject  in 
the  Dissertation  on  Providence.^     (Ed.  4,  p.  39,  &c.) 

Answer. — I  do  not  say  that,  supposing  matter  to  have 
solidity,  it  could  not  act  upon  other  matter  by  impulse  ;  but 
that  there  is  no  evidence  from/act^  that  resistance  is  ever 
occasioned  by  any  thing  absolutely  impenetrable.  It  is 
undeniable,  that,  in  all  known  cases,  resistance  is  owing  to 
some  other  cause,  and  therefore  it  is  contrary  to  the  acknow- 
ledged rules  of  philosophizing  to  suppose  resistance  in  any 
case  to  be  owing  to  this  cause. 

The  difficulty  respecting  matter  acting  where  it  is  not  is 
precisely  the  same,  whether  it  be  supposed  to  be  penetrable 
or  impenetrable.  Let  any  person  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
sun  acts  upon  the  earth,  or  how  the  parts  of  solid  bodies  are 
kept  at  a  distance  from  each  other  upon  any  hypothesis.  For 
a  more  particular  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  sheet  of  Illustrations  subjoined  to  the  Disquisitions.  * 

At  the  close  of  this  remark,  Dr.  Price  refers  me  to  his 
Dissertation  on  Providence.  (P.  39,  &c.)  I  have  read  the 
whole  passage  with  care,  but  find  nothing  in  it  that  appears 
to  me  to  bear  harder  upon  my  hypothesis  than  on  the  com- 
mon one.  For  it  only  shews,  though  in  a  very  clear  and 
m^asterly  manner,  that  the  present  laws  of  nature  require  an 
intelligence  and  an  energy,  of  which  w  hat  we  usually  call 
matter  is  not  capable.  Now  I  certainly  admit  an  intelligent 
and  active  cause  in  nature,  and  have  no  objection  to  sup- 
posing that  this  intelligent  cause  has  even  more  to  do  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  nature  than  Dr.  Price  is  willing  to 
allow. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  The  particles  of  light  never 
impinge  on  any  solid  parts  in  passing  through  glass,  &c. 
(Vol.  III.  p.  228.)  How  does  this  appear  ?  All  the  light 
never  passes  through  glass.  Part  of  it  probably  impinges, 
and  is  lost.  This  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion.  Optics, 
p.  241. 

Answer. — That  the  particles  of  light  never  impinge  on 
the  solid  part  of  glass,  &c.  is  evident  from  none  of  them  being 


♦  See  Sect.  UI.  in  Vol.  HI,  p.  234. 
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observed  to  be  deflected  from  their  course  after  they  have 
entered  it,  provided  the  substance  be  perfectly  transparent. 
Newton's  supposition  of  particles  of  light  being  lost  by  their 
impinging  on  the  solid  particles  of  bodies,  is  neither  probable 
in  itself,  nor  countenanced  by  any  fact.  The  most  probable 
effect  of  such  impinging  would  be  a  reflexion,  and  not  a 
cessation  of  motion. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  "  Matter  has  in  fact  no  pro- 
perties but  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion."  (Vol.  III. 
p.  230.) 

This  is  frequently  asserted  in  the  course  of  these  Disquisi^ 
tions;  and  matter  is  declared  to  be  nothm^hut poyaers.  And 
yet  in  p.  243,  the  property  oi  extension  is  expressly  ascribed 
to  matter,  by  which  it  occupies  a  certain  portion  of  space.  And 
in  p.  231,  it  is  said  to  consist  of  physical  points  only,  (that 
is,  small  parts  of  extension)  endued  with  powers  of  attraction 

and  repulsion  taking  place  at  different  distances. This  is 

not  consistent ;  but  let  us  examine  it  particularly,  and  con- 
sider what  matter  is. 

Matter,  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all,  must  consist  of  solid  par- 
ticles or  atoms  occupying  a  certain  portion  of  space,  and 
therefore  extended^  but  at  the  same  time  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any  other 
smaller  particles  ;  and  it  must  be  the  diff'erent  form  of  these 
primary  particles  and  their  different  combinations  and  ar- 
rangement that  constitute  the  different  bodies  and  kinds  of 

matter  in  the  universe. This  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Isaac 

Newton's  idea  of  matter.     See  his  Optics,  p.  376,  Sec. 

Mr.  Baxter's  notion  that  these  particles  are  themselves 
composed  of  other  particles  which  cohere  by  divine  agency  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  these  others  of  others  still  smaller 
which  cohere  by  the'same  cause,  and  so  on  :  this  notion  ap- 
pears to  me  absurd.  According  to  the  account  just  given, 
each  of  these  particles  is  a  monad  or  a  solid  continuum,  void 
of  pore,  and  as  such,  endued  with  resistance  and  impenetra- 
bility, and  capable  of  receiving  and  communicating  motion 
by  impulse,  according  to  the  laws  of  collision  explained  by 
Keil,  Newton  and  others. 

If  this  is  not  a  right  account,  then  matter  must  be  either 
mere  extension  ;  or  it  must  be  something  more,  which  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  If  the  former  is  true,  then  matter 
is  nothing  but  space.  Instead  of  having  pores,  it  is  all  pore. 
Like  space,  it  must  be  necessary  and  infinite,  and  a  vacuum 
must  be  impossible.  This  was  Descartes's  notion  of  matter, 
and  also  Spinoza's,  who  has  founded  upon  it  a  system  of 
atheism. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  asserted  that  the  elementary  parts 
of  matter  have  in  them  something  more  than  extension,  but 
that  this  something  not  being  solidity^  is  unknown  to  us,  it 
will  follow,  that  being  ignorant  what  matter  is,  we  cannot 
reason  about  it,  or  determine  any  more  concerning  it  than 
that  wanting  solidity,  it  is  incapable  of  acting  or  re-acting  in 
any  way  on  other  matter. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  property  which  matter  has 
more  than  extension,  is  a  power  of  attracting  and  repelling. 
This  would  be  saying  that  void  space  attracts  and  repels. 
Besides,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  particles  of  matter  can- 
not, according  to  any  conception  of  them,  have  such  a  power. 
When  two  particles  not  in  contact  are  said  to  attract  one 
another,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  there  is  some  force  that 
drives  them  towards  one  another,  according  to  a  certain  law. 
That  force,  it  is  certain,  cannot  be  their  own  force,  for  the 
reason  already  assigned.  It  must  then  be  the  impulse  of 
surrounding  particles,  or  (if  that  is  not  possible)  some  other 
foreign  force.  The  power,  therefore,  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion ascribed  to  matter,  is  demonstrably  a  foreign  pro- 
perty. I  say  demonstrably ;  for  nothing  can  be  demonstrated, 
if  a  position  can  be  false  which  is  implied  in  a  maxim  so 
clear  as  that,  "  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not.'* 

In  short,  matter  according  to  the  idea  of  it  into  which  I 
am  inquiring,  being  an  unknown  extended  something  which 
makes  no  opposition  to  any  thing  that  would  take  its  place, 
and  not  being  capable  of  acting  beyond  the  space  which  it 
occupies  can  have  no  powers.  It  can  be  of  no  use.  It  is  as 
superfluous  in  nature  as  Dr.  Priestley  in  p.  9,^6^  &c.  repre- 
sents matter  to  be  according  to  Mr.  Baxter*s  account.. — But 
more  than  this  may  be  said.  From  Dr.  Priestley's  account 
of  matter  it  may  be  inferred,  not  only  that  it  is  of  no  use, 
but  that  it  must  be  a  non-entity.  It  has,  he  asserts  repeat- 
edly, no  other  property  than  the  power  of  attracting  and 
repelling;  and  the  argument  in  Disquisitions,  pp.  223,  224, 
obliges  him  to  assert  this.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
is  a  property  that  cannot  belong  to  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
7iothing. 

Let  it,  however,  be  allowed  the  property  o{  extension.  If 
not  mere  extension,  it  must  be  something  that  has  shape 
and.form,  and  is  circumscribed  within  a  certain  portion  of 
space.  It  must,  therefore,  consist  of  parts.  These  parts 
must  be  held  together  by  some  power  ;  and  the  same  must 
be  true  of  the  parts  of  these  parts^  and  so  on.  But  we  can- 
not go  on  thus  in  infinitum.  The  existence  of  matter,  there- 
fore,  is  impossible. 
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Should  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  primitive 
particles  of  matter  may  be  extended  and  figured,  and  yet  not 
be  divisible,  or  vi^ant  any  attracting  force  to  keep  them  from 
resolving  themselves  into  nothing.  Should  this  be  said,  I 
will  say  the  same  of  a  solid  continuum^  or  the  monads  which 
constitute  matter;  and  the  argument  in  Disquisitions,  p.  223, 
&c.  will  be  overthrown. 

But  to  return  to  the  assertion  that  matter  has  no  other  pro- 
perty than  the  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  All  power 
is  the  power  of  something.  What  is  that  something  in  the 
present  case  ? — Is  it  a  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  only 
that  perceives,  thinks,  reasons,  &c.  ?  Is  it  only  powers  that 
circulate  in  our  veins,  vibrate  in  the  nerves,  revolve  round 
the  sun,  &c. }  I  will  add  what  seems  particularly  worth 
Dr.  Priestley's  consideration.  According  to  his  own  system, 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  matter  (performed  with  a  skill 
that  gives  the  world  its  order  and  beauty)  cannot  be  its  own 
actions.  They  must  be  the  effects  of  some  action  upon  it. 
But  of  what  action  are  they  effects  ?  Let  this  be  explained. 
If  the  effects  of  such  action  as  that  of  ideas  and  motives  on 
conscious  and  thinking  beings,  then,  since  all  matter  attracts 
and  repels,  all  matter  must  be  conscious  and  intelligent. 

Answer. — It  is  very  possible  that,  in  defining  matter  in 
different  places  in  a  lar^e  treatise,  with  a  view  to  different 
objects,  I  may  sometimes  have  omitted  some  particulars  to 
which  it  was  not  then  necessary  to  attend.  The  complete 
definition  is  evidently  this,  viz.  that  matter  is  an  extended 
substance,  possessed  of  certain  powers  of  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

That  "  matter  wanting  solidity  must  be  incapable  of  act- 
ing or  re-acting  in  any  way  on  other  matter"  cannot  be 
asserted,  without  taking  it  for  granted,  that  a  substance  de- 
fined as  matter  is  defined  above,  is  in  itself  impossible. 
Now,  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  only  proof  of  im- 
penetrability should  be  actual  impulse,  and  yet  that  no  clear 
case  of  actual  impulse  can  be  assigned  ;  and  that  a  definition 
of  matter  framed  purposely  to  correspond  to  facts  only,  should 
be  deemed  impossible,  that  is,  contrary  to  fact. 

The  reasoning  in  this  remark  goes  upon  the  idea  that  matter 
must  be  nothing  at  all,  if  it  have  not  the  property  o^  impenc' 
trability,  a  property  which  no  one  fact  requires,  and  there- 
fore which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  by  any  philosopher.  It 
also  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  considering,  that 
the  term  thing,  or  substance,  signifies  nothing  more  than  that 
to  which  properties  are  ascribed,  and  is  itself  absolutely  un- 
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known,  and  incapable  of  suggesting  any  idea  whatever.  For 
when  we  exclude  all  properties,  we,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
clude from  our  minds  all  idea  of  substance,  and  have  nothing 
left  to  contemplate.  Thus,  a  mass  of  gold  is  defined  to  be 
a  substance  of  a  certain  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  of 
a  certain  colour,  weight,  &c.  But  take  away  all  colour, 
weight,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  with  every  other  sensible 
quality,  and  where  is  the  substance  of  the  gold  ?  Impene- 
trability is  only  a  property,  or  something  that  is  affirmed  con- 
cerningmaterial  substances,  and  therefore  must  not  be  affirmed 
without  proof,  any  more  than  penetrability,  or  any  other 
property.  Now,  what  I  demand,  is,  a  proof  from  fact,  that 
any  material  substance  is  impenetrable  to  other  material  sub- 
stances. Till  this  be  produced,  I  cannot,  as  a  philosopher, 
admit  that  matter  has  such  a  property.  On  the  contrary, 
analogy  obliges  me  to  suppose,  that,  since  all  the  evidence 
of  bodies  being  impenetrable,  when  rigorously  examined, 
i.e.  by  actual  experiments  (as  optical,  electrical,  &c.),  ap- 
pear to  be  cases  in  which  bodies  are  prevented  from  coming 
into  actual  contact  by  powers,  acting  at  a  distance  from  their 
surfaces,  that  all  resistance  is  of  this  kind  only. 

If  the  reasoning  in  the  last  part  of  this  remark  be  just,  it 
will  not  follow  that,  because  all  the  powers  of  matter  may  be 
analyzed  into  modes  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  all  particular 
substances  must  have  the  very  same  modes  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a<;ids  and  alkalis,  metals  and  earths,  &c.  The  powers 
of  perception  and  thought,  in  how  great  a  degree  soever  they 
be  unknown  to  us,  may  be  the  result  of  a  certain  state  of  the 
brain,  and  certain  motions  taking  place  within  it,  though 
they  could  not  result  from  matter  of  a  different  form,  tex- 
ture, or  consistence. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  Matter  has  no  other  powers 
than  those  "  of  attraction  and  repulsion."  (Vol.  III.  pp.  280, 
296,  297.) 

What  is  it  that  attracts  and  repels,  and  that  is  attracted 
and  repelled  ?  Till  I  am  informed  of  this,  no  more  is  told 
me  of  matter,  than  would  be  told  me  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter,  by  saying  that  they  have  no  other  powers  than  those 
of  moving  (or  rather  being  moved)  to  and  from  one  another. 
And  to  make  the  idea  of  matter  to  consist  in  being  thus 
moved,  or  to  say  that  it  has  no  other  power  or  property,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ascribe  to  it  the  powers  of  thought,  sen- 
sation and  reason — this  seems  to  me  indeed  extraordinary. — 
Jiow  totally  different  are  attraction  and  repulsion  from  per- 
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ception,  consciousness  and  judgment  ?  What  connexion  can 
there  be  between  them  ? 

Answer. — It  is  impossible  to  know  more  of  matter  than 
can  be  inferred  from  Xhe  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned. 
The  relation  that  attractions  and  repulsions  bear  to  several 
modes  of  thought,  may  be  seen  in  Hartley's  Observations  on 
Man.  But  though  the  mode  of  the  connexion  be  ever  so 
much  unknown,  xh.e  reality  of  the  connexion  is  evident  from 
fact.  Perception,  and  all  the  modes  of  thinking,  as  much 
depend  upon  the  brain,  as  the  power  of  giving  a  blow  to  a 
stick.  Is  not  the  reality  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body, 
on  the  common  hypothesis,  always  asserted,  without  any 
person  pretending  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the  mode  of  such 
an  union  ? 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  "  When  we  attempt  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  substance  of  matter,  exclusive  of  the  powers 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  it  has,  and  exclusive  of  the 
impenetrability  which  it  has  not, — absolutely  nothing  is  left." 
(Vol.  III.  p.  '397')  This  is  very  true  ;  and  the  just  conclu- 
sion from  it  is,  that  matter  does  not  exist. 

Exclusive  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  it  is  here  said, 
matter  is  absolutely  nothing.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  does  not  attract  and  repel,  therefore  it  must  be  nothing. 
Besides,  allow  it  the  power  of  attracting  and  repelling,  yet 
if,  as  here  asserted,  it  is  nothing  but  this  power,  it  must  be 
the  power  of  nothing,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion.— What  a  strange  thing  indeed  is  matter,  according  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  ideas  !  Its  essence,  it  seems,  consists  in  im- 
pelling (without  touching,  or  exerting  any  force  that  is  con- 
ceivable) other  matter  towards  itself  andjTrow  itself.  Take 
this  away;  set  it  at  rest,  or  remove  its  neighbours,  so  as  that 
it  may  have  nothing  to  act  upon,  and  it  becomes  nothing. 
The  whole  of  it  may  be  crowded  into  the  very  space  that  is 
now  occupied  by  the  smallest  of  its  component  parts,  or  into 
any  compass  not  so  little  as  a  mathematical  point;  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  having  nothing  to  attract  or  repel,  it 
would  be  nothinjy. 

Answer. — What  a  strange  thing,  indeed,  is  matter,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Price's  construction  of  my  meaning ;  but 
such  matter  as  he  here  describes  I  never  had  in  contempla- 
tion. The  matter  of  which  I  treat  is  a  substance  possessed 
of  certain  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  These  powers 
may  be  exerted  more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. To  matter  thus  defined  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  of  these  remarks  do  in  the  least  apply. 
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A  Query  by  Dr.  Price. — If  matter  is  not  solid  exten- 
sion, what  is  it  more  than  mere  extension  ? 

Answer. — If,  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Price  suppose.  Spirit 
be  extended,  but  not  solid,  what  is  that  more  than  mere 
extension  ?  If  Spirit  can  act  upon  matter,  as  they  suppose, 
it  must  have  the  very  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  with 
respect  to  matter  that  I  ascribe  to  unsolid  matter.  If  they 
choose  to  call  my  matter  by  the  name  of  Spirit,  I  have  no 
sort  of  objection.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  such  a  conjimc- 
tion  o^  powers  in  the  same  thing,  or  substance,  by  whatever 
term  it  be  denominated,  as  we  find  by  experience  always  go 
together,  so  as  not  to  multiply  substances  without  necessity. 


THE  SECOND  COMMUNICATION. 

Of   THE  Nature   of  Matter,   containing  Remarks  by 
Dr.  Price  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Replies  to  the  First 
Communication;     with    Dr.    Priestley's    Second 
Replies. 

Dr.  Price's  Observations  on  the  Reply,  p.   19. 

The  laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  as  determined  by 
mathematicians,  relate  to  two  sorts  of  bodies,  elastic  and 
unelastic.  The  laws  which  govern  the  collisions  of  the  latter 
suppose  no  repulsion  between  them,  and  are  founded  entirely 
on  the  consideration  of  matter  as  solid  extension,  and  con- 
sequently inert,  and  endowed  with  all  those  properties  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  three  laws  of  motion. — 
The  laws  also  which  govern  the  collisions  of  the  latter  sort 
of  bodies,  suppose  matter  to  possess  solidity,  or  2i  momentum 
in  moving,  proportioned  to  its  quantity  and  velocity,  inde- 
pendent of  its  power  of  repulsion. — For  example.  When  an 
elastic  body  at  rest  is  struck  by  another  equal  elastic  body, 
the  effect  of  the  collision  will  be,  that  the  latter  will  lose  its 
whole  motion,  and  the  other  move  forward  with  the  very 
velocity  which  the  impelling  body  possessed  before  collision, 
But  if  both  bodies  were  void  of  solidity,  or  nothing  but 
figured  and  moveable  extensions  repelling  one  another,  the 
impelling  body  would  move  back,  and  the  other  would  move 
forward,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  repel  one  another.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  one 
another's  repulsion,  because  they  wanted  that  solidity  which 
gives  momentum. 

It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  consistent  with  Dr.  Priestley's 
own  system  to  intimate  (as  he  seems  to  do  in  the  passages 
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inhis  Disquisitions  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  first  remark, 
p.  18,)  that  "  matter  possesses  powers,"  and  that  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  think  it  '*  indifferent  to  rest  or  motion  but  as  it 
is  acted  upon  by  some  foreign  cause/'  If  matter  can  move 
without  being  acted  upon  by  a  foreign  cause,  it  must  move 
itself;  but  this  Dr.  Priestley  cannot  allow.  He  must,  there- 
fore, say,  that  it  is  entirely  a  torpid  and  passive  thing.  This, 
without  doubt,  is  the  matter  which  is  the  object  of  natural 
philosophy ;  and  it  is  this  property  that,  in  my  opinion, 
forms  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  it  and 
spirit. 

When  I  say  that  unsolid  matter  will  admit  other  matter 
into  its  place  "  without  resistance,"  I  mean,  "  without  any 
resistance  given  by  itself;"  and  I  suppose  contact,  which 
Dr.  Priestley  must  grant  to  be  at  least  conceivable.  The 
resistance  arising  from  repulsion,  being  always  made  at  a 
distance,  is  not  the  resistance  of  the  matter  itself  that  is  said 
to  repel,  but  of  some  foreign  cause  ;  and  this  I  apprehend  to 
be  just  as  certain  as  that  nothing  can  act  on  another  thing 
without  being  present  to  it.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected 
from  a  body  before  contact,  it  is  certainly  not  that  body  itself 
that  reflects  the  light ;  nor  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  disco- 
vered the  fact,  ever  mean  to  assert  this  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  called  this  an  absurdity  which  no  one  can  receive.  He 
professes  to  have  discovered  only  certain  facts  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  :  the  causes  he  has  left  others  to  investigate. 

Answer. — I  cannot  conceive  any  difference  between  the 
case  of  elastic  and  noji-elastic  bodies,  with  respect  to  the 
hypothesis  in  question  ;  since  whatev^er  may  be  supposed 
concerning  the  parts  of  a  solids  may  be  said  concerning  that 
sphere  of  repulsion,  which,  on  the  new  hypothesis,  is  to  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  such  solid  parts.  It  is  denied  that 
solidity  is  necessary  to  give  momentum,  since  a  sphere  of 
resistance  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  as  impenetrable 
as  any  supposed  solid  substance.  It  is  not  solidity,  but  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  it,  that  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
momentum. 

I  readily  admit  the  inaccuracy  that  Dr.  Price  observes. 
But  I  could  not  mean  to  give  to  a  stone  the  self- determining 
power  which  I  had  denied  to  man.  My  meaning  through 
the  whole  was,  that  matter,  to  be  what  it  is,  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  what  has  been  denominated  2i  power,  viz.  attraction, 
especially  that  of  cohesion.  All  that  I  mean  by  a  repulsion 
at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  a  body,  is  that  which  Sir 
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Isaac  Newton  proves  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  light ; 
so  that  whatever  solution  may  be  found  for  the  difficulty  in 
his  case,  will  serve  for  mine.  His,  too,  is  the  case  of  an 
elastic  substance. 

Dr.  Price's  Observations  on  the  Reply,  p.  20. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Illustrations  (see  the  Disquisitions, 
Vol.  III.  p.  234),  says,  that  Newton  considered  attraction 
and  repulsion  as  "  powers  inhering  m  and  properly  belonging 
to"  matter.  With  great  deference  to  Dr.  Priestley's  superior 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  I  would  observe,  that  I  have  never 
met  with  any  assertion  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works  that  can 
be  fairly  construed  to  imply  this  ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  he  should  have  used  any  expressions  which  will 
bear  this  interpretation,  except  when  speaking  loosely,  and 
by  way  of  accommodation  to  vulgar  conceptions.  I  have 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  letters  that  passed  between  him 
and  Dr.  Bentley,  in  which  he  says  the  contrary  very  strongly. 
In  the  same  letters  he  says  to  Dr.  Bentley,  "  Pray  don't 
ascribe  the  notion  of  innate  gravity  to  me."  And,  in  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  on  Optics,  he  informs 
the  public,  that  he  had,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  treatise, 
added  a  question  concerning  the  cause  of  gravity,  on  purpose 
to  shew  that  he  did  not  take  it  to  be  an  essential  property  of 
bodies.  And  what  he  thought  of  the  attraction  or  gravita- 
tion of  matter  he  certainly  thought  likewise  of  its  repulsion  ; 
and  would  have  acknowledged  concerning  the  repulsion  of 
that  (ether  which  (merely  in  the  way  of  conjecture  and 
illustration)  he  has  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  gravity. 

Dr.  Priestley  here  takes  notice  of  the  difficulty  there  is 
in  accounting  for  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  bodies 
on  any  hypothesis.  But  the  maxim  that  "  nothing  can  act 
where  it  is  not,"  proves  more  than  a  difficulty  in  this  case. 
It  proves  that,  since  these  attractions  and  repulsions  are 
always  performed  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  the  greatest 
distance,  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  the  actions  of  the  bodies  themselves  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  are  not  properties  inhering  in  bodies,  or 
that  belong  to  the  nature  of  matter  as  matter. 

If  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  matter  cannot  attract 
or  repel  where  it  is  not.  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  po^cer 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  and  it  must  be  an  absurdity  to 
include  such  a  power  in  the  definition  of  it,  or  to  make  it 
an  essential  property  of  matter.     In  short,  this  seems  to  me 
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the  same  absurdity,  that  it  would  be  to  ascribe  to  man,  actions 
done  by  a  higher  order  of  beings  ;  and  when  it  is  asked  what 
he  is,  to  describe  or  define  him  by  these. 

No  light  (see  p.  20)  that  falls  perpendicularly  on  an  uni- 
form transparent  surface  can  be  deflected  in  passing  through 
it.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  any  substance  can  be  made 
so  transparent  as  to  stop  none  of  the  light  that  enters  it  ? 

Dr.  Price's  Observations  on  the  Reply ^  p.  23. 

What  has  been  said  under  the  last  head  is  all  I  would 
say  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  Reply.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  it,  I  would  observe,  that  we  ascribe  impene- 
trability or  solidity  to  matter,  partly  because  we  find  that 
we  never  can  make  one  body  occupy  the  place  of  another 
without  removing  it.  The  reason  of  this  appears  indeed  in 
some  instances  to  be,  that  they  repel  one  another :  but  in 
most  instances  no  such  repulsion  appears  ;  and  the  true  rea- 
son mav  be,  that  they  are  brought  into  contact,  and  will  not 
penetrate  one  another  in  consequence  of  that  essential  pro- 
perty which  we  call  solidity^  and  which  we  find  ourselves 
under  a  necessity  of  ascribing  to  matter,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  mere  extension^  or  void  space.  Even  in  the 
collisions  of  elastic  bodies,  the  probability  is,  that  there  is 
contact  and  impulse  ;  and  that  the  reason  of  their  flying  oflT 
from  one  another,  or  rebounding,  is,  that  their  parts,  by  im- 
pinging, are  bent  inwards,  and  afterwards  unbent ;  ao^reeably 
to  the  reasonings  of  natural  philosophers.  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  we  derive  our  ideas  of  the  solidity  of  bodies 
not  so  much  from  experience,  as  from  another  more  important 
inlet  of  ideas,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the 
first  chajiter  of  my  Treatise  on  Morals.  But  I  may  be  very 
wrong ;  and  I  refer  all  my  disquisitions  on  these  and  other 
subjects  to  the  candid  attention  of  those  who  may  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  consider  them. 

When  I  say  that  "  Matter,  wanting  solidity,  must  be  inca- 
pable of  acting  or  re-acting  on  other  matter,"  1  mean,  by 
any  action  of  its  own.  Two  equal  solid  bodies  moving  to- 
wards one  another  in  contrary  directions,  and  with  equal 
velocities,  will  meet  and  impinge  and  stop  one  another ;  but 
\funsolid,  they  would  not  act  at  all  on  one  another,  but  pass 
through  one  another,  just  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  in 
their  way.  Dr.  Priestley,  in  a  subsequent  Reply  (see  p.  25), 
says,  if  I  understand  him,  that  matter  sometimes  neither 
attracts  nor  repels,  "  according  to  circumstances."     It  is  of 
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mch  matter  I  here  speak. — Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  that  vis 
inertia  and  solidity,  which  he  says  experience  teaches  us  to 
ascribe  to  all  bodies,  even  the  minutest,  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy.  See  his  comment  on  his  third  rule  of  philo- 
sophizing. 

Dr.  Price's  Observations  on  the  Reply,  p.  25, 

In  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  the  remark  to  which 
Dr.  Priestley  makes  this  reply,  it  is  said,  that  matter  without 
the  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  is  nothing ;  and  in 
p.  19,  he  asserts,  that  this  power  is  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  matter.  I  must  insist  upon  it  that  matter 
cannot  possess  this  power ;  and  that,  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Priestley's  account  of  matter,  it  is  nothing.  Let 
it  be  as  clearly  proved  that  matter  cannot  possess  solidity, 
and  I  will  say  the  same  of  my  own  account  of  matter. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  this  reply,  seems  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  particular  circumstances,  matter  neither  attracts  nor  repels : 
and  it  is  very  obvious  that  there  must  be  such  circumstances; 
how  then  can  attraction  and  repulsion  be  its  essential  pro- 
perty ?  Would  not  one  think  that  if  it  is  essential  to  it  to 
attract,  it  cannot  be  also  essential  to  it  to  repel  ?  What  is 
matter,  when  it  neither  attracts  nor  repels,  different  from 
void  space  ?  I  wish  for  a  direct  answer  to  this  question. 
How  does  matter  know  tchen,  and  where,  and  with  what  pre- 
cise degree  of  force,  at  different  distances,  to  attract  and  repel 
other  matter  ?  Or  were  there  a  possibility  of  its  being  know* 
ing  enough  for  this,  how  can  it  have  the  power,  when  per- 
haps the  matter  it  is  said  to  act  upon  is  at  the  distance  of 
millions  of  miles  from  it  ?  Even  the  Deity  knows  all  things, 
and  acts  upon  all  things,  only  by  being  present  with  all 
things.  "  Deus  est  omnipresens  (says  Newton  at  the  end 
of  the  Principia)  non  per  virtutem  solam,  sed  p>er  suhstantiam; 
nam  virtus  sine  substantia  subsistere  non  potest."  But  I  have 
perhaps  repeated  these  arguments  too  often  :  and,  however 
decisive  they  appear  to  me,  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Priestley  will 
think  I  mean  to  teaze  him,  and  to  wrangle  with  him.  But 
I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  having  any  such  intention. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  his  Reply  (p.  20),  that  he  approves 
of  the  reasoning  I  have  used,  in  the  Dissertation  on  Provi- 
dence, to  prove  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  derived  from  an 
intelligence,  and  a  constant  energy,  of  which  matter  is  not 
capable.  With  this  is  connected  a  truth  the  most  important 
and  joyful  of  all  truths:  I  mean,  that  there  exists  an  All- 
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wise  Providence,  of  a  benevolent  and  perfect  direction  of  all 
events.  Our  agreement  in  these  things  should  naake  us 
regard  less  our  differences  on  other  points. 

In  answer  to  a  query  of  mine  which  follows  this  Reply, 
Dr.  Priestley  asks,  p.  26,  "  if  spin/  be  extended,  what  is  it 
more  than  mere  extension  ?'*  I  answer,  consciousness,  per- 
ception, thought,  &c.  If  this  is  likewise  what  matter  is 
tnore  than  mere  extension,  then  matter  and  spirit  are  the 
same ;  and  our  controversy  is  at  an  end.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  not  extension,  but  solidity,  inertness, 
figure,  discerptibility,  &c.  are  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish matter ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  sensation,  percep- 
tion, simplicity,  self-determination,  judgment,  &c.  are  the 
properties  which  distinguish  spirit.  I  am  entirely  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  spirit,  and  therefore 
choose  to  enter  into  no  dispute  about  it.  All  I  am  sure  of, 
is,  that  it  possesses  locality.  The  manner  I  do  not  com- 
prehend. 

Answer. — If  certain  effects  invariably  take  place  in  any 
case  in  which  bodies  are  concerned,  as  on  their  mutual  ap- 
proach when  placed  at  a  given  distance,  the  analogy  of 
language  requires  us  to  say,  that  those  bodies  are  possessed 
of  the  power  of  approaching  or  attracting  one  another.  But 
by  saying  that  bodies  have  certain  properties,  philosophers, 
I  apprehend,  only  mean  to  express  the  unknown  cause  of 
the  known  effects.  As  to  real  agency,  a  Necessarian  can 
allow  of  no  more  than  one  proper  seat  or  source  of  it. 

If,  in  any  case,  "  no  light  can  be  deflected  in  passing 
through  an  uniformly  transparent  substance,"  whether  we 
can  by  art  make  it  perfectly  so  or  not  (p.  19),  it  is  all  that 
my  hypothesis  requires. 

By  matter  attracting,  or  not  attracting,  I  could  only  mean, 
either  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  attraction  and  repul- 
sion may  be  so  balanced,  as  that  no  effect  would  be  apparent, 
or  that,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion, there  might  be  no  foreign  body  to  be  attracted.  Take 
away  all  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  let  any  person  say  whe- 
ther any  thing  will  be  left  to  correspond  to  our  common 
definition  of  matter ;  which  is  my  ground  for  saying  that, 
in  that  case,  it  will  cease  to  he.  There  would,  in  that  case, 
be  an  actual  division  in  infinitum.  Attraction  and  repulsion 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  in  reality,  the  same  power ;  and 
some  philosophers  are  inclined  to  think  it  to  be  the  one, 
and  some  the  other. 

As  to  the  question  to  which  Dr.  Price  requires  a  direct 
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answer,  viz.  "  How  matter  can  know  when  and  where  to 
act,"  I  reply,  that  the  answer  will  be  the  very  same  as  to 
this  question  :  How  do  the  rays  of  light,  or  the  bodies  to 
which  they  approach,  know  at  what  distance  they  are  to 
begin  to  recede  from  each  other  ?  Whatever  shall  be  dt^raed 
a  sufficient  cause  in  this  case,  I  shall  admit  to  be  suftit'ient 
in  the  other.  In  my  hypothesis  I  only  mean  to  combine 
]Liio\\u  facts,  without  entering  into  the  doctrine  oi  causes. 

Dr.  Price  says,  that  besides  extension,  spirit  is  possessed 
of  consciousness,  perception,  &c.  1  answer,  that  besides  ex- 
tension body  possesses  a  power  of  attraction,  &c.  Hv  says, 
take  away  attraction,  and  what  is  bodj/  but  mere  extension  ; 
1  also  say,  take  away  consciousness,  perception,  &c.  and 
what  is  spirit  but  mere  extension  ? 

THE  THIRD  COMMUNICATION. 

Of  THE  Nature  of  Matter,  containing  Remarks  by  Dr. 
Price  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Replies  in  the  Second 
Communication,  (pp.  27?  31,)  with  Dr.  Priestley's 
third  Replies. 

Matter  that  is  not  solid  is  the  same  vf'\ih  pore :  it  can- 
not therefore  possess  what  natural  philosophers  mean  by 
the  ynomentum  ov  force  of  bodies,  which  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  void  of  pore.  Mo- 
mentum is  the  cause  of  resistance,  and  not  vice  versa. 

I  must  here  repeat  (See  pp.  31,  32,)  the  following  pro- 
positions, which  I  think  have  been  demonstrated ;  that 
matter  has  not  the  power  of  attracting  and  repelling. — That 
this  power  is  the  power  of  some  foreign  cause,  acting  upon 
matter  according  to  stated  laws — and  that,  consequently, 
attraction  and  repulsion  not  being  actions,  much  less  inhe- 
rent qualities  of  matter,  it  ought  not  to  be  defined  by  them. 

Answer. — I  by  no  means  allow,  that  though  matter  have 
not  the  property  called  solidity  or  impenetrability,  it  must  be 
all  pore,  i.e.  have  no  properties  at  all,  or  be  nothing  but 
empty  space.  If  so,  it  would  follow  that  no  substance  desti- 
tute of  solidity  can  be  any  thing  at  all.  Even  every  thing 
that  has  been  called  spirit  would  be  a  non-entity. 

If  what  Dr.  Price  calls  spirit,  a  substance  without  solidity, 
and  consequently  without  tnomentum,  can  nevertheless  act 
upon  bodies ;  e,  g.  the  brain,  surely  the  substances  that  I 
term  material,  though  they  be  not  impenetrable,  may  have 
the  same  power  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Article  II.     Every  thing  that  exists  must  be  defined  by 
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its  properties,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  by  the  circum- 
stances respecting  it.  Thus,  if  I  describe  a  magnet,  I  must 
mention,  as  peculiar  and  belonging  to  it,  the  kinds  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  that  take  place  when  it  is  introduced, 
whether  those  attractions  and  repulsions,  strictly  speaking, 
necessarily  accompany  it,  or  be  caused  by  the  Deity  or  some 
intermediate  unknown  agent.  ' 


THE  FOURTH  COMMUNICATION. 

Of  THE  Nature  of  Matter,  by  Dr.  Price,  with 
Dr.  Priestley's -dfywttJcr. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  incumbent  on  Dr. 
Priestley,  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer  than  he  has  yet 
given  to  the  question,  "  What  the  true  idea  of  matter  is ;" 
or  "  what  inherent  and  essential  property  it  possesses  that 
distinguishes  it  from  mere  space  ?"  I  must  repeat  here  what 
I  have  said  in  my  fii*st  remarks,  and  insist  upon  it  as  of  par- 
ticular importance,  that  no  answer  is  given  to  this  question, 
by  saying  that  matter  is  something  which  is  attracted  and 
repelled ;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  something  which  is 
continually  acted  upon  by  a  foreign  force.  What  is  it  that 
is  so  acted  upon  ?  Not  mere  space.  That  is  absurd.  Not 
a  solid  substance.  There  is  no  such  thing  according  to 
Dr.  Priestley.  Not  the  subject  of  consciousness  and 
thought.  That  would  imply  there  is  nothing  but  spirit  in 
nature.  The  attractions  and  repulsions  which  take  place 
between  different  bodies  are  only  external  circumstances 
which  distinguish  one  parcel  of  matter  from  another,  (a 
magnet,  for  instance,  from  other  substances,)  but  they  enter 
not  into  the  idea  of  matter  as  matter.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  matter  neither  attracts  nor  repels  ;  as  parti- 
cularly in  the  limit  between  the  sphere  of  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

But  this  leads  me  to  the  chief  observation  I  intended  to 
make.  If  I  understand  Dr.  Priestley,  all  bodies  at  a  small 
distance  repel  one  another,  so  as  to  make  contact  between 
them  impracticable.  Within  the  sphere  of  repulsion,  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  takes  place ;  and  this  is  the  power 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  unites  the  parts  of  matter 
and  gives  it  existence.  But  since  matter  is  penetrable,  will 
not  this  attraction  drive  all  the  parts  of  it  into  one  another, 
and  cause  them  to  coalesce  into  nothing?  This  effect 
must  follow,  unless  there  exists,  beyond  the  sphere  of  at- 
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traction  and  nearer  to  mattei*,  a  second  sphere  of  repulsioii 
wiaicli  again  prevents  contact.  The  argument  which  Dr. 
Priesdey  draws  frorn  ith«  effect  of  cold  in  oontaucting  bodies, 
and  of  heat  in  swelling  them,  md&es  it  probable  that  this  i» 
his  opinion.  And,  if  (me,  the  elementary  parts  of  matter 
possess  just  the  contrary  principle  to  tha*  vidiich  he  asserts  to 
be  necessary  to  preserve  their  existence. 

In  short,  since  we  cannot  go  on  assigning  a  sphere  of 
repulsion  beyond  a  sphere  of  attraction,  and  a  sphere  of 
attraction  beyond  a  sphere  of  repuision  in  infimtum ;  either 
no  power  at  all  acts  on  the  elements  of  matter,  or  if  a  power 
does  act,  it  mast  be  either  a  power  of  attraction  or  a  power 
of  repulsion.  Dr.  Priestley  asserts,  tJiat  if  no  power  at  all  acts 
to  keep  matter  togiether,  it  miust  cimabie  into  nothing.  And 
it  appears  evidient  to  me,  that  if  a  power  of  attracting  acts,  it 
must  contract  itself  into  mothing ;  and  that  if  a  power  ijf 
repulsion  acts,  it  must  dissipate  cteelf  into  notkLog. 

What  can  be  done  an  this  diiemma  ?  Tbe  tnsth  seeaias  td 
he,  diat  there  is  an  absordity  in  suppoMmg  the  elements  of 
matter  to  oiHisist  of  psKrts  actoaiiy  distijaot  aod  separable, 
ivhich  require  a  f^Mreagn  agency  1?©  vmite  them.  For  dae  same 
reasoa  that  these  elements  mnst  consist  of  suck  parts,  the 
eleDments  of  those  elements  must  consist  of  such  parts,  and 
so  on  for  evser.  I  have  observed  in  my  first  remarks,  that 
we  must  terminate  in  parts,  eadj  nrf  which  is  a  solid  co»- 
fMMtwfB  33icapai>le  of  division.  Indeed,  -every  real  existence 
or  snbstanr©  mnst  be  a  monad.  We  are  ware  this  is  tcue  a€ 
the.  beings  we  ape  best  aoquaanted  wkiti ;  i  mean  ourselveB, 
«nd  all  conscious  and  sentient  beings.  And  if  it  be  not  true 
of  matter,  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Answer. — With  respect  to  the  de^mtiem  of  matter^  I 
Ideally  am  not  able  to  be  more  explicit  than  I  have  been.  A 
<ieifinition  of  any  particular  things  substance  or  being,  (call  it 
idsat  you  will,)  cannot  fee  any  thing  mare  than  an^nuinera- 
tion  of  its  known  properties;  and  in  all  cases  whatever,  as 
with  respect  to  moMer^  spirit^  &c.  i&c.  if  we  take  away  all  the 
^nown  pnoperties,  notMag  will  be  left,  of  which  we  can 
possibly  hare  any  idea  at  all ;  ev-ery  thiog  else  hmig  iHKerely 
hypotketicai^  and  the  terms  snAvfance,  things  esseatee,  &c. 
feeing,  as  i  have  observed,  nothing  mcn^  than  a  help  to  e»- 
^ession  ;  it  being  a  cxonv«iie»ce  in  spetech  to  have  oectain 
words  ofliiis  universal  appiicati»n. 

•Solid  atoms  or  monads  of  matter^  can  ©nly  be  hypothetical 
•things ;  and  till  we  can  either  touch  them  yor  come  at  them 
«onK  way  ©r  other,   by  actual  exporiiaent,   I   caanot  be 
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cU^fed  to  admit  tbeir  existence.  Admitting  the  existence  of 
thes^  <5olid  atoms,  they  do  not  help  us  in  the  least  to  ex- 
iplain  any  of  the  kuowu  properties  of  matter.  All  the  effects 
ape  redoci^e  to  attractions  or  pepul^ns.  Now  what  con- 
Jiexion  is  there  between  solinlitt/  and  attraction,  or  even 
repulsion,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  a  body?  And 
tiiough  resistance  at  the  point  of  contact  might  be  explained 
by  it,  no  such  thing  as  real  contact  can  be  proved ;  and  mo^ 
l>f  tfa«  known  repulsions  in  nature  do  certainly  take  place  in 
other  circumsignces,  and  theretore  must  have  some  other 
came. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Price,  I  must  observe,  that  the  limit  be- 
tw^eai  a  sphere  of  attraction  and  another  ol'  repulsion,  can- 
not be  a  place  where  neither  of  these  powers  are  exerted, 
Iwit  whece  ^tfeey  balance  each  other.  It  does  not  follow  that 
becjttise  a  b^m  is  in  equihbrio,  there  are  no  weights  in  the 
fKcaies. 

Tihat  there  are  spheices  of  attraction  and  repulsion  within 
each  other,  is  evident  from  fact,  as  in  electricity,  magnetism, 
&c. ;  BCMT  can  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  the  parts  of  which  (as  is 
deiBOfistiable  from  -the  phenomena  of  cold)  do  not  actually 
touch  each  other,  be  explained  without  it.  The  parts  oi 
bodies  must  therefore  attract  each  other  at  one  distance  and 
nepei  at  anoth^ ;  and  in  the  limit  between  both  they  must 
femawi ;   and  by  this  SBaeans  bodies  retain  their  form  and 


PART  II. 

Of  the  NatiiM  ftf  MiNP  or  Spirit. 

THE  FIRST  COMMUNICATION, 

By  Dr.  Price,  with  Da.  Prie«tley*s  A$i&wei^. 

In  a/ij^wejr  to  the  several  arguments  in  the' Disquisitions, 
Sect.  IV.  and  V.  (Vol.  III.  pp.  242—951,)  it  seems  enough 
to  say.,  that  a  comiexion  and  dependence  by  no  means  prove 
sam&^8s.  We  are  conscious  of  the  contrary  in  the  present 
ea«e.  Seeing  depends  on  our  eyes,  but  toe  are  not  our  eyes 
a4*y  more  ^}^\i  the  eye  itself  is  the  telescope  through  which 
it  looks,  ftr  1^  artist  lis  the  tool  which  he  uses, 
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Answer. — This  is  by  no  means  a  just  state  of  the  argu- 
ment. I  infer  that  the  business  of  thinking  is  wholly  carried 
on  in  and  6y  the  brain  itself,  because  all  the  effects  from 
which  we  infer  the  faculty  of  thinking,  can  be  traced  to  the 
brain,  and  no  farther.  1  conclude  that  the  ultimate  percep- 
tive power  relating  to  objects  of  sight  is  not  in  the  eye,  be- 
cause though  the  eye  be  necessary  to  acquire  ideas  of  sight, 
they  remain  somewhere  when  the  eye  is  destroyed.  But  I 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  refer  this  perceptive  power  to 
any  thing  beyond  the  brain,  because  when  the  brain  is  de- 
stroyed, there  is,  to  all  appearance,  an  end  of  all  sensation 
and  thought.  To  suppose  that  vi^hen  the  brain  is  destroyed 
the  ideas  remain  in  something  else,  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
unsupported  by  any  fact  whatever.  ■  •' '  «         '  •  ' 

A  philosopher  supposes  no  more  causes  than  are  necessary 
to  explain  effects.  He  finds  the  business  of  thinking  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  brain,  and  therefore  he  concludes  that 
■the  brain  itself  is  competent  to  this  business  whatever  it  be. 
To  suppose  any  thing  farther  is  mere  hypothesis,  and  utterly 
unphilosophical.  What  I  maintain  then  is,  that,  according 
to  the  established  rules  of  philosophizing,  we  are  not  autho- 
rized to  suppose  any  thing  within  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of 
thought.  If  we  do,  we  may  just  as  well  suppose  it  to  re- 
side in  something  within  that,  and  in  something  again 
within  that,  and  so  on  without  end ;  just,  as  the  Indians 
are  said  to  place  the  earth  upon  an  elephant,  the  elephant 
upon  a  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  they  knew  not  what. 

Dr.  Price. — In  the  Disquisitions,  (Vol.  III.  pp.  250, 
292,)  it  is  asserted,  that  ideas  are  certainly  divisible.  This 
seems  to  me  very  absurd.  It  would  be  as  proper  to  assert 
ideas  to  be  hard  or  round.  The  idea  of  an  object  is  the  ap- 
prehension, view,  or  notion  of  it;  and  how  can  this  be 
divisible  ?  Perception  is  a  single  and  indivisible  act. 
The  object  perceived  may  be  divisible  ;  but  the  perception 
of  it  by  the  mind  cannot  be  so. 

Answer. — What  appears  to  Dr.  Price  to  be  very  absurd^ 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  after  the  most  deliberate  review,  to 
be  very  certain  and  very  clear.  What  correspondence  can 
there  be  between  an  idea  and  its  archetype,  if  the  archetype 
consist  of  parts,  and  the  idea  have  no  parts?  He  seems  to 
have  been  misled,  by  not  distinguishing  between  the  power^ 
or  rather  the  «c^  of  perception,  and  the  thing  (i.  e.  the  iV/ca) 
perceived.  The  object  of  perception  he  acknowledges  to  be 
divisible,  but  the  perception  of  it  by  the  mind  cannot  be  so. 
True,  because  perception  is  either  a  faculty  or  an  act  of  a 
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faculty,  to  which  divisibility  is  not  applicable ;  but  the  thing 
about  which  the  perceptive  power  is  employed  (which  is  not 
the  object  itself,  but  the  idea  or  representation  of  it  in  the 
mind)  must  be  as  divisible  as  the  archetype  of  that  idea.  If 
the  mind  be  a  simple  and  indivisible  substance,  it  cannot  be 
possessed  of  more  than  a  single  idea,  and  that  the  idea  of 
something  to  which  division  is  not  applicable.  However, 
I  do  not  see  why  Dr.  Price  should  object  to  a  repository  of 
divisible  ideas  in  a  mind  which  he  supposes  to  be  actually 
extended,  and  consequently  to  have  room  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions,  (Vol.  III.  pp.  254,  &c.  276, 
&c.).  Mr.  Baxter,  and  other  ingenious  men,  have  undoubt- 
edly said  a  great  deal  that  is  very  groundless  about  the  union 
of  the  body  to  the  soul ;  its  being  a  clog ;  its  leaving  the 
soul  more  capable  of  exerting  its  powers  when  separated 
from  it,  &c.  Were  all  that  has  been  said  on  these  subjects 
true,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  resurrection.  Nay, 
it  would  be  a  calamity,  not  a  benefit.  A  false  philosophy 
has,  in  this  instance,  contradicted  nature  and  experience,  as 
well  as  revelation.  Thus  far  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr. 
Priestley  ;  but  some  of  the  objections  in  Sect.  VI.(VoL  III. 
p.  252,)  have  little  weight  with  me,  and  cannot  easily  be 
answered  on  any  hypothesis.  If  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  brutes,  or  the  sentient  principles  in  brutes,  are  annihi- 
lated at  death,  as  seems  to  be  hinted  sometimes  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  easily  be  believed  that  the 
same  is  not  true  of  men.  And  if  true,  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete end  of  us  :  a  resurrection  will  be  a  contradiction.  But 
it  will  come  in  my  way  to  say  more  to  this  purpose. 

Answer. — My  only  reason  for  not  supposing  that  brutes 
will  not  survive  the  grave  is,  that  there  is  no  hint  of  it  in 
revelation,  where  only  it  is  that  we  are  informed  that  men 
will  rise  again.  It  may,  however,  be  true,  though  we  have 
not  been  informed  of  it,  and  the  analogy  between  men  and 
other  animals,  makes  it  not  very  improbable. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions,  (Vol.  III.  p.  239).  Dr. 
Priestley  here,  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  this  work, 
argues  on  the  supposition,  that  according  to  the  ideas  of 
modern  metaphysicians,  spirit  can  have  no  relation  to  place, 
and  is  incapable  of  being  present  any  where.  This  seems  to 
me  a  mistake.  I  do  not  know  what  modern  metaphysicians 
Dr.  Priestley  means,  except  the  Cartesians.  I  am  certain 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  some  others  of  the  best  modern  writers, 
did  not  entertain  these  ideas  of  spirit.     It  is  a  maxim  that 
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cannot  be  disputed,  that  time  and  place  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  all  things.  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  use  of  thi* 
maxim,  to  prove  that  infmite  space  and  duration  are  th« 
essential  properties  of  the  Deity  ;  and  1  think  he  was  right. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  in  the  same  way,  as  appears  from 
some  passages  at  the  end  of  his  Prineipia,  and  in  the  qiienc$ 
at  the  end  of  his  Optics.  As  far,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Priestly 
combats  a  notion  of  spirit  that  implies  it  has  no  relation  to 
S]lace,  and  exists  no  where,  he  combats  an  absurdity  and 
contradiction  which  deserves  no  regard.  What  the  nature 
is  of  the  relation  of  spirit  to  place,  or  in  what  mauner  it  SS 
present  in  space,  I  am  utterly  ignorant.  But  i  can  be  sure 
that,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  must  exist  somewhere,  as  w^ 
as  in  some  time. 

Df.  Clarke  was  not  for  excluding  expansion  from  the  M«l 
of  immaterial  thinking  substances.  See  his  First  Defenct  cf 
an  Argument  to  prove  the  Immateriality  and  Natural  Imtn^f* 
taUty  of  the  Soul,  in  answer  to  Collins.  Has  Dr.  Priestkjf 
read,  this  Controversy  ;  or  has  he  read  the  chapter  on  a  Fotur* 
State,  with  which  Butler* s  Analogy  begins?  Ifheiiad,  1 
fancy  he  would  have  writ  differently  in  somfc  parts  of  thisl 
book.  Dr.  Clarke  is,  without  all  doubt,  the  best  and  aibi^ist 
of  alt  writers,  on  the  subjects  of  the  ImMiateriality  aiafd  NaM 
tural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  also  on  Liberty  and  Ne^ 
cessity.  What  he  says  on  these  Subjects  in  his  Demonstre^^ 
tion  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  G&d,  i«but  inconsiderable^ 
compared  with  what  he  has  said*  in  his  Answer  to  D^odwelfr 
his  Controversies  mth  Collins,  and  the  Letters  between  kim 
and  Leibnitz. 

I  think  it  of  little  consequence,  whether  it  can  or  carm(M 
be  determined,  whether  the  subject  of  consciousness  and 
thought  in  man  is  matter,  if  by  matter  is  meant  not  soli^ 
extension,  but  an  unknown  something  that  has  a  relation  td 
place ;  and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  write  a  book  ttt 
prove  this. 

Matter  is  incapable  of  condciou^ess  and  thought,  not 
because  it  is  extended,  but  because  it  is  $olid,  and,  asfu^h, 
inert  and  capable  of  being  divided  without  being  annihilated* 

Solid  extension,  and  perception,  thought,  voHti^n,  &c.  arig 
totally  different  things  ;  and  k  is  just  as  ctear  that  the  fetter 
cannot  be  the  figure,  nwtion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  former,  as  that  any  one  thing  Cannot  be  another ;  that 
a  square,  for  instance,  cannot  b4,  or  be  made  to  h6,  sound  (yf 
colour.  Our  ideas  oi figured,  extended,  solid  substances,  antf 
0^  conscious,  perceiving,  thinking  substanee^j  are^  according  to 
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Mr.  Locke's  obserration,  equally  clear  and  distinct.  It 
seems,  therefore,  very  unreasonable  to  conforund  them,  or  to 
taik  of  superadding'  one  of  them  to  the  other. 

I>r.  Clarke  makes  use  of  the  instance  of  space,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  extension  and 
discerptibility.  Moveantur  parUs  spatii  tie  locis  suis  et  move- 
buntttr  de  seip^is,     Newton* s  Princip.  Lib,  I.  Schol.  Defin.  8. 

Answer. — 1  consider  Mr.  Baxter  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  consistent  of  all  the  Immaterialists.  That  such  a 
scheme  as  his  is  the  only  consistent  one,  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  Dr.  Watts.  Some  of  his  arguments  1 
have  referred  to,  (Vol.  III.  p.  368,)  and  other  reasons  foF 
this  opinion  I  have  suggested,  p.  260,  &c. 

If,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  spirits  have  real  extensioni 
they  must  be  of  some  shape,  and  therefore  their  relation  to 
space  cannot  be  a  thing  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignm'ont. 
We  may  not  know  where  they  are,  or  how  much  space  they 
occupy,  (whether,  for  instance,  more  or  less  than  the  bodied 
they  belong  to,)  but  they  must  occupy  some  space  as  well  as 
bodies. 

1  will  farther  observe,  that  if,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  tha 
Divine  Being  has  infinite  extension,  and  finite  spirits  a 
limited  one,  they  must  mutually  penetrate  each  other  ;  and 
these  spiritual  substances  being  of  the  same  nature,  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  it  must  be  just  as  great  as  that  which  at- 
tends the  mutual  penetration  of  material  substances-. 

I  have  carefully  read  all  Dr.  Clarke's  metaphysical  works, 
but  thought  it  sufficient  to  quote  his  Demonstration,  as  the 
best  known  of  all  his  writings,  and  containing  a  summary  of 
his  strongest  arguments  on  all  the  topics  that  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  discuss.  I  have  also  read  Butler  s  Analogy,  but 
this  work  does  not  stand  so  high  with  roe  as  it  does  with 
Dr.  Price.  I  did  not  think  that,  with  respect  to  any  thing 
that  I  have  written,  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  consider  any 
passages  of  Dr.  Clarke'sother  writings,  oranyof  Butler's  ;  bttt 
if  Dr.  Price  thinks  otherwise,  I  will  give  particular  attention 
to  any  thing,  in  either  of  them,  that  he  shall  be  pleased  to 
point  out  to  me. 

Dr.  Price  admits,  that  if  matter  be  not  solid  and  impene- 
trable, it  may  be  capable  of  thought,  but  wonders  that  I 
should  have  written  a  book  to  prove  this.  My  book  was 
not  written  to  prove  this,  but  to  prove  that,  whatever  matter 
be,  thinking  is  the  result  of  a  modification  of  it,  or  that 
this  faculty  does  not  belong  to  an  invisible  substance,  dif- 
ferent from  the  body,  which  I  apprehend  to  hav©  been  the 
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source  of  the  greatest  corruptions  of  the  system  of  revelationf 
Effectually  to  explode  this  notion,  originally  borrowed  from 
Heathenism,  and  thereby  to  discharge  from  Christianity 
many  enormous  errors  that  now  disfigure  it,  and  make  it 
appear  absurd  in  the  present  enlightened  age  of  philosophy, 
appears  to  me  to  be  rendering  it  the  most  important  of  all 
services.  Whether  I  have  in  any  measure  succeeded^  such, 
if  I  know  my  own  heart,  have  been  my  views  in  writing 
both  the  Disquisitions  themselves,  and  this  defence  of  them. 

1  wish  Dr.  Price  would  inform  me  what  is  the  connexion 
between,  a  capacity  of  consciousness,  and  being  indivisible 
without  being  annihilated.  Also,  if  spirits  be  extended,  and 
something  more  than  space,  whether  they  may  not  be  di- 
visible and  discerptible,  as  well  as  matter? 

Dr.  Hartley  has  shewn  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  may  be  the  result  of  vibration,  except  that  of  simple 
perception ;  but  this,  though  different  from  the  other  known 
properties  of  matter,  may  not  be  incompatible  with  them. 
The  facts  alleged  in  Sect.  IV.  (Vol.  HI.  p.  242,)  do,  I  ap- 
prehend, prove,  that  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
philosophizing,  it  is  a  property  that  must  in  fact  belong  to 
the  brain,  whether  we  .ever  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  results 
from  the  structure  of  the  brain,  or  not.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  just  the  same  reason  to  conclude  that  the  brain  thinks,  as 
that  it  is  white  and  soft. 

Though  Mr.  Locke  was  of  opinion  that  our  ideas  of  think- 
ing substances  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  solid  ones,  he  was 
likewise  of  opinion,  that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  thinking  may  be  the  mere  property  of  a  solid  sub- 
stance. 

Dr.  Clarke  should  have  shewn  not  only  that  extension,  but 
that  a  capacity  of  motion  from  place  to  place  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  discerptibihty.  It  appears  to  me  very  clear, 
that  if  a  spirit  be  a  thing  that  is  extended  and  moveable,  one 
part  of  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  moved,  and  the  other  part 
left  behind,  whether  the  property  of  consciousness  would  be 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  it,  or  not. 

Dr.  Price. — In  the  Disquisitions,  Dr.  Priestley  says,  that 
*'  it  is  even  demonstrable  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible." 
(Vol.  III.  p.  270.)  Can  he  say  that  the  being  he  calls  him- 
self'\s  likewise  infinitely  divisible  }  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  division  }  Would  it  not  be  an  infinite  number 
oi  other  beings  ?  But  does  not  this  imply  a  contradiction  ? 
Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  halfsi  self?  Or  can  the  being 
I  call  wy^^y be  spht  into  two  others?    Impossible!     This 
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would  not  be  to  divide,  but  to  annihilate  me.  And  the  truth 
is,  that  in  this  case  division  cannot  be  imagined  without 
annihilation.  In  another  place  Dr.  Priestley  intimates,  that 
matter  consists  of  indivisible  points,  (p.  233).  How  then  can 
it  be  infinitely  divisible  ? 

Answer. — The  matter  of  which  I  consist  may  be  divi- 
sible, though  the  ac^wa/ division  of  it  might  so  disarrange  the 
parts  of  it,  that  the  property  of  thinking  (which  is  the  result 
of  a  particular  modification  of  them)  would  be  destroyed. 
A  whole  brain  may  think,  but  half  a  brain  may  be  incapable 
of  it.  1  see  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  this  case.  Also,  may 
not  an  extended  spirit  be  conceived  to  be  divided  without 
annihilation,  as  well  as  an  extended  solid  substance  ?  To 
the  imagination  it  is  equally  easy. 

Dr.  Price, — Disquisitions.  The  "  percipient  power 
may  as  well  belong  to  one  system  as  to  one  atom."  (Vol. 
III.  p.  286.)  See  likewise  the  answer  to  the  fourth  objec- 
tion, lajn  one  perso7i,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  cannot  be 
divided :  a  sphere  is  one  thing,  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
consists  of  indivisible  materials  (p.  283).  But  if  matter 
consists  of  indivisible  points  (as  is  said  in  p.  233),  and  the  soul 
is  matter,  then  the  soul  consists  of  indivisible  materials. 
But  not  to  insist  on  this.  Can  any  one  believe  of  himself 
that  he  is  one  thinking  being  only  as  a  great  number  of  bodies 
forming  a  sphere  are  one  sphere  ?  If  this  is  true,  he  must  be 
either  the  parts  themselves  that  compose  the  sphere  ;  and  if 
so,  he  is  a  ^nultitude  of  beings  ;  or  he  must  be  their  spheri- 
city;  and  if  so,  he  is  nothing  but  an  order  or  relation  of 
parts,  and  can  never  remain  the  same  any  longer  than  that 
order  is  preserved.  As  any  change  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
would  destroy  the  sphericity,  and  convert  it  into  some  other 
figure,  so  would  any  change  in  that  order  of  parts  which  con- 
stitutes myself,  destroy  me,  and  convert  me  into  some  other 
person. 

Answer. — If  I  say  that  matter  consists  of  indivisible 
points,  I  use  a  common  expression,  though  perhaps  not  a 
correct  one.  But  as  every  sensible  part  of  matter  consists  of 
an  infinity  of  such  points,  it  is  plain  that  the  substance  can 
never  be  exhausted  by  any  division.  To  infer  from  this, 
that  the  soul  (consisting  of  matter)  consists  of  an  indivisible 
substance,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  play  upon  words. 

If  a  thinking  being  be  a  material  substance  of  a  particular 
texture  and  form,  as  I  define  it,  it  cannot  follow,  as  is  here 
asserted,  that  it  is  a  mere  order  or  relation  of  parts,     A  dis- 
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arrangement  of  this  texture  would  destroy  allyxnwtfr  ctf  thatt^kti 
but  would  not  make  another  person* 

Dr.  Price.  — Disquisitions.  "  It  mttst  he  impossible  to 
say  a  priori j  whether  a  single  particle  or  a  system  of  matter 
he  the  proper  seat"  of  perception^  but  fact  proves  the  latter, 
(Vol.  111.  p.  285.)  If  a  system  of  matter  is  the  seat  of  per- 
ception, then  the  system  is  the  percipient  being.  But  the 
percipient  being  is  one.     A  system  consists  of  many  beings. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  any  person  can  think  that 
many  substances  united  can  be  one  substance,  or  that  all  the 
parts  of  a  system  can  perceive,  and  yet  no  single  part  be  a 
percipient  being. 

Aksvter. — ^A  system,  though  consisting  of  many  beings 
or  things,  is  nevertheless  but  one  system.  A  brain,  though 
consisting  of  many  parts,  is  but  one  brain  ;  and  where  can 
be  the  ditiiculty  of  conceiving  that  no  single  part  of  a  brain 
^ould  be  a  vvliole  brain,  or  have  the  properties  of  a  whole 
brain? 

Dr.  Price.— Disquisitions,  Sect.  XII.  (Vol.  III.  p.  296.) 
It  seems  evident  that  Dr.  Priestley's  principles  go  to  prove, 
that  the  Deity  is  material,  as  well  as  all  inferior  beings.  He 
would  otherwise  have  no  common  property  with  matter,  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  act  upon  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  would  there  not  be  something  shocking  in 
saying  of  the  Deity,  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  power  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion } 

Answer. — By  what  construction  am  1  made  to  assert 
that  the  Divine  Essence  is  material,  that  is,  of  the  same  kind 
of  substance  with  what  we  generally  term  mattery  when  I 
suppose  it  to  have  quite  different  properties,  on  account  of 
which  I  expressly  say,  that  it  ought  to  have  a  quite  different 
name,  and  i>ot  receive  its  denomination  from  the  mere  nega^- 
tiow  of  the  properties  of  matter,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  defini- 
tion at  all  ?  Let  all  beings  and  all  things  be  defined  by  their 
known  properties,  and  no  mistake  can  possibly  arise ;  for 
then  our  knowledge  and  oor  language  will  always  correspond 
to  one  another.  It  would  certainly  be  something  shocking 
to  say  that  "  the  Deity  is  nothing  but  a  power  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,"  but  it  would  be  saying  what  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  my  treatise,  as  must,  I  think,  be 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  attention. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  1  am  surprised  Dr.  Priest- 
ley should  here  say,  that  it  is  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  *' the  Deity ««— 


incapable  of  heal  preim^e^"  when  it  is  so  well  known  that 
seme  of  the  first  Cbfistiaft  writers  have  believed  infinite  spact 
to  he  atn  attribut*^  of  the  Deny. 

AicsWE!*,— What  t  maintain  is,  that  according  to  the 
only  consistent  sicbenie  of  immatemlisn*,  the  Divinfe  Being, 
as-  well  a$  other  immaterial  substawces,  has  no  toeai  prc" 
senee,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  till  lately  !  beM  myself. 
That  the  Divine  Being  ha9  a  proj^T  omnipresFc^nce,  and  ctm* 
«equently  a  proper  extension,  I  now  admit,  but  should  not 
choose  to  say  with  any  person,  though  erer  so  justly  called 
the Jirst  Christian  writer  in  otker  respects,  that  sp«fce  is  merely 
tm  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  because,  supposing  that  there  was 
no  Deity,  space  would  still  remain.  It  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated even  in  idea. 

Dr.  Fric'£. — ^Disquisrtiems.  "  Bui  till  we  know  some' 
thing  positive  concerning  this  mppmed  immaterial  steh* 
^cmce^"  &c.  (Vo).  III.  p.  293.)  What  is  similar  to  this  msay 
be  more  property  said  of  matter,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley's 
account  of  it.  Whatever  the  sool  i&,  it  must,  if  it  is  to 
exist  for  ever,  be  somewhat  so  substantial  as  i<y  have  no 
tendency  to  decay,  or  wear  out.  But  this  c^mxio^  be  true 
of  any  thing  compounded. 

Answer.— If,  as  Dr.  Price  Mipposes,  a  spiritual  sub- 
^ance  be  extended,  it  must  consfis^t  of  an  aggregation  of 
parts,  and  theref^we  may  be  as  liable  to  be  dissolved  as  a 
homogeneous  corporeal  substance. 

Dr.  PftiCE.—When  it  is  asserted  that  the  soul  i^natu- 
rally  immortal,  the  meaning  is,  that  being  a  Sfthstance  and 
BOt  a  mode,  it  will  go  on  to  exist,  till  by  some  positive 
act  of  the  Creator  it  is  annihilated.  In  the  same  sense  it 
m^y  be  said  of  the  atoms,  or  elements  that  compose  our 
bodies,  that  they  are  n-atwrally  immortal :  fof  it  is,  I  think, 
a  general  truth,  that  only  the  power  that  brooglit  any  sub- 
stance into  being  can  put  it  out  of  b^ing.  Does  Dr.  Priest- 
ley deny  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  in  this  sense  ? 
If  he  does,  and  if  he  really  means  when  he  says,  *'  that  the 
whole  roan  becomes  extinct  at  death/*  that  death  destroys 
OF  annihilates  the  thinking  substance;  and  if  also  this  is 
the  dictate  of  nature  and  reason,  then  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  is  contradictory  to  nature  and  reason,  and 
Dr.  Priestley,  by  maintaining  the  natural  mortality  of  the 
sOul,  injures  revelation.  But  it  is  certain  he  mearrs  the 
contrary.  He  must  therefore  acknowledge,  that  death  does 
not  nattirally  destroy  the  soul  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
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preserves  its  existence  at  death  ;  and  that  what  then  bap- 
pens  to  it,  can  be  no  more  than  a  suspension  of  the  exercise 
of  its  faculties,  or  an  incapacitation  from  which  it  will,  by 
the  power  of  Christ,' be  delivered  at  the  resurrection.  If 
he  acknowledge  this,  he  and  I,  and  many  other  zealous 
immaterialists  are  agreed.  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  the 
resurrection  will  be,  not  a  resurrection  but  a  creation  of  a 
new  set  of  beings.  If  death  annihilates  us,  there  can  be  no 
future  state.  This  is  self-evident.  A  being  who  has  lost 
his  existence  cannot  be  recovered.  It  is  very  improper 
here  to  mention  the  renewal  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  after 
extinction  ;  for  the  substance  of  the  candle  is  not  affected 
by  the  extinction  of  the  flame,  just  as  the  substance  of  the 
soul  is  not  affected  by  the  suspension  of  its  powers  at 
death.  It  should  be  considered  also,  that  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  being  nothing  but  a  current  of  hot  and  shining 
vapour  that  is  constantly  passing  away,  like  the  water  of  a 
river,  it  never  continues  a  moment  the  same;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  renewed  flame  is  properly  a  new  and 
different  flame. 

Answer. — I  am  surprised  at  these  conjectures  concern- 
ing my  meaning,  which  is,  I  think,  always  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness,  viz.  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  the 
result  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter  ;  so 
that  the  disarrangement  of  them  by  death  is  neither  the 
extinction,  nor  the  annihilation  of  them,  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  them  after  death  is  (if  any  thing  can  be  so  called) 
a  proper  resurrection.  It  is  as  much  so,  as  that  of  a  seed 
sown  in  the  ground,  the  germ  of  which  does  not  perish, 
but  rises  again  in  the  form  of  a  new  plant,  though  the  great- 
est part  of  the  bulk  of  the  seed  (being  rnerely  nutritious, 
and  extraneous  matter)  does  not  properly  rise  again. 

Dr.  Price. — If  I  understand  what  is  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Sect.  XVII.  (V^ol.  III.  p.  328,)  on  Personal  Identity, 
the  drift  of  it  is  to  shew  that  a  being  may  be  the  same  with 
a^br/wcr  being,  though  \\\e\v  substances^  and  consequently  all 
their  properties^  are  different.  It  is  likewise  implied,  that 
the  men  who  are  to  be  raised  from  death,  will  be  the  same 
with  the  men  who  have  existed  in  this  world,  only  as  a  river 
is  called  the  same,  because  the  water,  though  different,  has 
followed  other  water  in  the  same  channel ;  or,  as  a  forest  is 
called  the  same,  because  the  present  trees,  though  new, 
have  been  planted  and  grown  up  on  the  same  spot,  in  the 
room   of  other  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  and  con- 
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sumed.  Did  I  believe  this  to  be  all  the  identity  of  man 
hereafter,  I  could  not  consider  myself  as  having  any  concern 
in  a  future  state. 

The  assertion  that  the  man  or  the  agent  may  be  the  same, 
though  his  substance,  or  every  component  part  of  him,  is 
different,  appears  to  me  very  extraordinary  indeed.  I  am  a 
different  person  from  my  neighbour,  though  organized  in  the 
same  manner,  because  the  organized  matter  is  different. 
If,  therefore,  man  after  the  resurrection  will  be,  not  only  a 
different  system  of  matter,  but  also  a  system  of  matter 
differently  organized,  and  placed  in  a  different  world,  what 
will  there  be  to  make  him  the  same  with  man  in  this 
world  ?  I  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Priestley  should,  by 
all  means,  keep  to  what  he  advances  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  17th  Section,  (p.  335).  It  is  essential  to  his  scheme 
to  maintain  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body^  or  that  the 
very  matter  that  composes  man  at  death,  will  be  collected 
at  the  resurrection,  and  compose  him  again  in  another 
world,  and  for  ever. 

But  what  am  I  saying?  Man  a  composition  of  substances? 
It  is  utterly  impossible.  The  thinking  substance  would 
then  be  not  one  beings  but  a  multitude ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  evade  this  consequence,  without  denying  that  the  soul 
is  a  substance,  or  any  thing  more  than  a  modification  of  a 
substance,  or  an  arrangement  and  order  of  the  parts  of 
substances.  Can  this  be  true?  Is  the  subject  of  thought 
and  perception  ;  is  what  every  one  calls  himself;  not  a 
beings  and  one  being;  but  a  mere  result  from  the  figure, 
motion,  and  order  of  a  system  of  material  beings  ?  In 
short,  if  the  soul  is  material,  it  must  certainly  be  one  of  the 
primary  atoms  of  matter.  No  where  else  in  the  corporeal 
world  can  we  find  any  thing  like  that  unity  and  substan- 
tiality which  belong  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  if  it  is  an 
atom,  it  must  have  existed  from  the  first  creation  of  matter, 
unless  there  are  new  atoms  created  every  time  an  animal  is 
generated.  • 

Answer. — In  Sect.  XVII.  I  professedly  speculate  upon 
principles  that  are  not  my  own.  It  is  intended  to  prove, 
that  there  maybe  such  art  identity  of  person,  as  will  be  a 
foundation  for  future  e-vpeclation,  obligation,  &c.,  though 
every  particle  of  the  man  should  be  changed.  The  reason- 
ing in  this  Section  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  I  do  not 
think  to  be  invalidated  by  Dr.  Price's  remarks,,  though  to 
him  it  appears  so  very  extraordinary. 
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The  nemainder  of  this  remaiic  has  been  obviated  again 
ssd  again  in  tke  course  of  tny  ivork,  and  also  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  this.  What  I  call  myself  is  an  organized 
s^^jitcan  of  mat^r.  It  is  not  thepefore,  myself,  but  my 
power  of  thought,  that  is  properly  tenned  the  Tesult  of  %ure, 
mcAion,  &c. 

Dr.  Price.— DisquisitioRe.  What  is  there  in  the  mat- 
ter that  cmnposet  'my  hody,  that  sheuld  attach  we  t«  it^ 
more  ihcm  te  the  7n4xMer  thai  ctmposes  ''  the  table  on  whidi 
I ierite  ^'*  (\^ol.  HI.  p.  331.)  This  is  a  surprising  ques- 
tion froiH  Dr.  Priestley,  if  the  matter  which  ccwaposes  wiy 
body  is  myself,  I  certainly  have  as  much  reason  to  prefer 
it  to  the  matter  of  a  table,  as  1  have  to  prefer  myself  to  a 
tahk.  To  assert,  as  Dr.  Priestley  does,  t^at  the  matter  of 
tlfcc  body  is  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  stjiRte  to  s-upfK^se,  as  he 
does,  in  this  17th  Section,  that  the  soul  may  jiesaaia  the 
same,  thougfe  the  whole  matter  of  <4>€  body  is  changed, 
aptpears  to  me  indeed  so  apparently  inconsistent,  that  i 
cannot  help  suspecting  1  must  greatly  misunderstand  him. 
Should  he  «ay,  that  the  so«4  is  not  strictly  the  matter  >of  the 
body,  but  the  ^jrgmdzation  of  that  matter  ;  tlws,  as  I  haye 
already  observed  more  than  once,  is  making  the  soul  a  naodi- 
fication,  an  order  and  juxta-position  and  connexion  of  parts, 
and  not  a  beim^,  or  substance.  But  is  it  pos»ifcde  to  -concedv* 
of  any  thing  more  subi^'ntiai  than  the  soul?  Can  there 
be  a  being  in  oat«re,  if  the  sentient  principle,  4!he  subject 
tiiat  feels  pleasure  «nd  pain,  that  tfliinks  and  reasons,  and 
lov>es  and  hates,  is  not  a  being  ^  Swppose  it,  however,  if  you 
can,  to  be  mei»ely  the  organization  of  the  body  ;  would  not 
a  change  in  the  matter  of  tiie  body  make  another  body  ? 
And  would  not  aiwther  body  make  ^<)vother  «oud,  though  the 
same  organization  should  he  p!«e8erved  ?  if  not,  then  may 
not  I  and  Dr.  Priestley  be  the  «ame  man,  sinoe  the  ©io- 
nization of  our  bodies  is  the  «ame,  and  only  the  matter 
ditSferent  ?  Wo«ld  not,  in  short,  any  number  of  li'ving  bodies 
be  one  soul,  one  sentient  principle,  supposing  their  oaigani^ 
zation  the  same  ? 

Answer. — The  beginniflg  of  this  remark  relates  to  ttlK 
speculation  above-meaationed,  which  goes  upon  other  princi- 
ples than  ray  own.  To  the  <^uestion  at  the  ead  of  tiie 
i>emark,  viz.  "  Would  not  any  number  of  living  bodies  be 
one  «oul,  one  'sentient  principle,  supposing  their  oiiganiaa- 
tion  the  same  ?"  I  answer,  that  different  systems  of  matter, 
organized  exactly  alike,  fKust  make  di^erent  beings, 
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wmiW  feel  twMd  thiaak  exaedy  alikie  in  tlte  same  chscuhi- 
staaces-  T'heir  isainds,  th er^re,  would  be  exa<H:ly  swwi&ir; 
bbt  %2^f7»^aaa*^)^  differ&if. 

D».  PRiCE.^^-Dasqiusitiojas,  (Vol.  III.  p.  309).  ItBoems 
to  be  fainted  faene,  /that  the  soui,  arf"ter  deadi,  is  ^s  littrie  of 
a  8«ibBta»ce  (tiiat  is,  as  truly  iMWtlfimg)  as  matter  w-  ;uld  be 
witHout  eKtraiston.  It  is  added,  '^^  If  together  vckk  ihi 
vpiinion  of  dte  esnixre  cessaiion  ef  thov^Ju  they  will  mam' 
tain  the  real  existence  ^of  the  .smtl^  U  mu&t  he  far  th£  eaiae 
of  hypothesis  onl^^  and  for  iw  real  use  whatever,**  Does 
Dr.  i^riestley  tben  ideally  naea©  tiaat  the  soul  loses  its  exi^* 
&iCG  at  deada  ? 

How  can  it  be  isaid  to  be  of  no  use  to  maiaataija  the 
existeikce  of  the  soal  aft'ear  death,  wWb  without  thi^  a 
restrrrection  taxist  be  impossible  } 

AajrjsiTER.-— I  say,  tliat  they  who  maintain  the  cessatjon 
of  thought  after  death,  cantiot  maintain  the  separate  «xist- 
eaice  of  the  soul,  except  for  the  sake  of  aa  hypothesis,  and 
for  »o  peal  itse  whatever,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  duriag 
rills  entire  cessation  of  thought,  the  soul  is,  in  fact,  of  no  use, 
no  jAeuoraena  indicating  that  any  such  thing  exists.  Had 
not  the  persons  who  maimtaim  such  an  insensfible  state  ^  the 
fioui,  believed  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  they  wouid  natu- 
rally have  concluded  that  the  soul,  or  tbe  thiukiog  part  lof 
man,  ceased  to  he,  because  its  existence  wouJd  ,©eyer  ibopc 
be  manifested  by  any  effect. 

How  is  it  true,  that  there  can  be  no  nesiiflirrectioft,  unless 
there  be  a  «oul  distinct  from  the  Ibody  ?  If  .the  «oul  be  tbe 
same  thing  with  the  body,  or  a  part  of  the  body,  naay  uoit  tbe 
body,  or  this  part  of  it,  rise  again  without  the  aid  of  another 
substance^  On  the  contrary,  I  think  t^at  a  fesurrectiitafio 
properly  so  called,  (because,  this  can  he  only  a  .resun»eet«>n 
of  soiaftething  that  ba>dbee7i  dead^  vie.  the  body)  is  man-ifeetly 
useless,  upon  the  supposition  of  there  beiug  a  soul  distinct 
iiom  tfee  body  ;  it  being  upon  iihis  hypothesis,  the  soul,  and 
mot  the  body,  tiiat  is  the  «eat  of  all  perception^  ackd  die 
ssoupce  of  all  action. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions,  "  It  was  unquestiomibly  the 
4/fjimon  of  the  apostles/'  that  the  "  thirvking  pmaers  cemed 
mtdetvehy     (V'ol.  ill.  p.  J,74-) 

if,  indeed,  the  apostles  (as  is  hei'e  asserted  too  positiv<sly) 
thought  tbat  the  powers  of  sensation  were  destroyed  at  death, 
«T,  as  Dr.  Priestley  speaks  dn  p.  3^7,  bhat;dearfi  is  "the  utter 
extifKTtion  of  all  our  percipient  and  injbeHectual -powers  ;"  iiQ 
I  say,  «he  "apostles  tho^iglit  thus,  tiuey  belareyed  a  coiitradic- 
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tion  in  believing  a  resurrection.  If  these  powers  are  not 
destroyed  they  must  remain,  and  it  can  be  only  the  exercise 
of  them  that  ceases  at  death.  Certainly  Dr.  Priestley  should 
have  guarded  better  his  language  on  this  subject,  which  is 
often  such  as  implies  that  the  soul  loses  its  existence  at 
death.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  before  that  any  believer  in  a 
future  state  could  assert,  not  only  that  thought  and  percep- 
tion  cease  at  death,  but  that  there  is  then  a  total  extinction 
of  the  very  powers  themselves.  In  short.  Dr.  Priestley 
should  be  explicit  in  saying  which  it.  is  he  believes,  the 
sleep,  or  the  non-existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  There  is 
no  less  than  an  infinite  difference  between  these  two  things. 
The  former  may  be  the  truth,  and  it  implies  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  but  if  the  latter  is  true,  there  is  an 
end  of  ail  our  hopes.  Talking  of  the  restoration  of  man 
after  death,  will  be  talking  of  the  restoration  of  a  non-entity. 
Dr.  Priestley  calls  this,  (in  Disquisitions,  p.  310,)  an  extra- 
ordinary assertion  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  self-evidently  true. 
Of  what  use.  Dr.  Priestley  asks,  is  an  existence  after  death, 
without  thought  and  perception  ?  I  have  given  a  plain 
answer  to  this  question.  It  is  of  infinite  use,  by  making  a 
future  state,  or  a  restoration  of  man,  possible.  Would  it 
not  be  strange  to  say  of  a  man  who  is  fallen  into  a  swoon, 
that  since  he  is  insensible  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  is  in  a  swoon  or  dead  ?  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  say  in 
answer,  that  if  he  is  only  in  a  swoon  he  may  recover,  but  if 
he  is  dead  he  will  never  recover?  Just  so  ;  if  a  man  at  death 
is  only  disabled,  he  may  be  restored.  But  if  this  existence 
is  gone,  he  never  can  be  restored. 

Answer. — I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  at  this 
remark.  As  far  as  I  see,  my  language  upon  this  subject  is 
always  uniform  and  strictly  proper.  I  suppose  that  the 
powers  of  thought  are  not  merely  suspended,  but  are  extinct, 
or  cease  to  he,  at  death.  To  make  my  meaning,  if  pos- 
sible, better  understood,  I  will  use  the  following  comparison. 
The  power  of  cutting,  in  a  razor,  depends  upon  a  certain 
cohesion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  which  it  consists. 
If  we  suppose  this  razor  to  be  wholly  dissolved  in  any  acid 
liquor,  its  power  of  cutting  will  certainly  be  lost,  or  cease  to 
be,  though  no  particle  of  the  metal  that  constituted  the 
razor  be  annihilated  by  the  process ;  and  its  former  shape, 
and  power  of  cutting,  &c.,  may  be  restored  to  it  after  the 
metal  has  been  precipitated.  Thus,  when  the  body  is  dis- 
solved by  putrefaction,  its  power  of  thinking  entirely  ceases, 
but,  no  particle  of  the  man  being  lost,  as  many  of  them  as 
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were  essential  to  him,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  collected  and 
revivified  at  the  resurrection,  when  the  power  of  thinking 
will  return  of  course.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  any 
thing  that  I  have  advanced  implies  that  the  soul,  that  is,  the 
man,  loses  his  existence  at  death,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  the  man  loses  his  power  of  thinking. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  1  can  be  more  explicit  than  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  of  my  treatise  on  this  subject, 
with  respect  to  which  Dr.  Price  complains  that  I  am  not 
explicit  enough.  The  latter  part  of  this  remark  I  have 
replied  to  before. 

Dr.  Price. — Disquisitions.  "  All  the  exertions—of 
the  soul — are  as  much  produced  by  sensations  and  ideas  as 
any  effect  in  nature  can  be  said  to  be  produced  by  its  pro- 
per cause.**  They  have  "properly  an  impelling  force.**  They 
are  "  moving  powers.**  (Vol.  III.  p.  289.)  An  idea,  there- 
fore, is  an  agent,  and  the  soul  is  passive  under  its  action  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  ball  is  passive  when  impelled  by  another. 
But  what  is  an  idea?  Nothing  but  tx  perception  ot  Judg- 
ment of  the  mind,  that  is,  of  the  being  that  acts.  How  can 
this  impel }  What  can  it  be  more  than  the  occasion  of 
action  ? 

There  must  be  somewhere  a  self-moving  power.  For  one 
thing  cannot  move  another,  and  that  another  in  infinitum. 
And  if  there  is  one  self-moving  power  in  nature,  why  may 
there  not  be  many  ? 

Answer. — Dr.  Price  should  distinguish  between  a  per- 
ception or  judgment,  which  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  the 
idea  perceived  and  judged  of  by  the  mind,  which  must  be 
different  from  the  mind  itself,  or  any  of  its  acts.  I  maintain 
that  ideas,  whatever  they  be,  have  a  proper  impelling  power, 
because  men  are  invariably  impelled  to  action  in  conse- 
quence  of  them  ;  but  as  to  2i-  self -motive  power,  I  deny  that 
man  has  any  such  thing,  for  the  reasons  that  are  alleged  i'n 
the  Treatise  on  Necessitj/. 

Dr.  Price. — Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  possi- 
ble to  convince  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  and 
Dr.  Priestley  has  contributed  a  little  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spirit,  meaning  by 
spirit  such  a  thinking  intelligent  nature  as  1  feel  myself  to 
be.  I  am  indeed  full  of  darkness  about  myself;  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  darkness  I  am  taught  the  following  particulars 
by  an  irresistible  consciousness  which  will  not  suffer  me  to 
doubt : 

VOL.    IV.  E 
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1 .  That  I  am  a  being  or  a  substance^  and  not  a  property,  or 
a  mere  configuration  of  parts, 

S.  That  1  am  one  being,  and  not  manyheings,  or  a  system, 

S.  That  I  am  a  voluntary  agent,  possessed  of  powers  of 
self-motion,  and  not  a  passive  instrument, 

4.  That  my  senses  and  limbs,  my  eyes,  hands,  &c.,  are 
instruments  by  which  I  act  and  receive  information  ;  and  not 
myself  or  mine  and  not  me. 

Answer. — If,  by  spirit.  Dr.  Price  means  nothing  more 
than  a  thinking  and  an  intelligent  substance,  I  have  the 
same  consciousness  of  it  that  he  has.  I  also  believe  witit 
him  that  I  am  a  being  br  substarice;  also  that  I  am  a  single 
being,  and  a  voluntary  agent,  though  not  possessed  of  a  self- 
motive  power ;  and  that  my  limbs  and  senses  are  instru- 
ments by  which  I  act,  and  not  myself  or  me.  So  that,  if 
these  be  all  the  essential  articles  of  Dr.  Price's  faith,  and  ha 
seems  to  enumerate  them  as  such,  we  are  very  nearly  agreed!, 
though  in  words  we  have  differed  so  widely. 

Queries  by  Dr.  Price. 

1.  Is  not  the  soul,  or  what  I  call  myself,  a  being  or  sub- 
stance, and  not  merely  a  mode  or  accident  ? 

2.  Does  the  soul  lose  its  existence  at  death,  or,  am  I,  the 
subject  of  thought,  reason,  consciousness,  &c.,  to  be  anni- 
hilated ? 

3.  If  I  am  to  lose  my  existence  at  death,  will  not  my  re- 
surrection be  the  resurrection  of  a  non-entity,  and  therefore 
a  contradiction  ? 

4.  If  I  am  not  to  lose  my  existence  at  death,  may  it  not 
be  properly  said  that  I  am  naturally  immortal? 

Answer. — I  consider  myself  as  a  being  consisting  of 
what  is  called  matter,  disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  At 
death  the  parts  of  this  material  substance  are  so  disarranged, 
that  the  powers  of  perception  and  thought,  which  depended 
upon  that  arrangement,  cease.  At  the  resurrection  they 
ivill  be  re-arranged,  in  the  same,  or  a  similar  manner,  as  be- 
fore, and  consequently  the  powers  of  perception  and  thought 
will  be  restored.  But  this  will  require  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Divine  power,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
that  thinking  beings  are  naturally  immortal,  (i.  e.  as  think- 
ing beings,)  though  the  parts  that  compose  them  are  so. 
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THE  SECOND  COMMUNICATION, 

Containing  Dr.  Price's  Observations  on  the  Replies  to  the 
First  Communication,  with  Dr.  Friestley's Second 
Replies, 

Of  the  Nature  o/Mind  or  Spirit. 

Observations  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Reply,  p.  36. 

When  the  eye  is  destroyed  we  cannot  see.  So  likewise 
when  the  brain  is  destroyed  we  cannot  reason.  U  from 
hence  it  follows  that  it  is  the  brain  that  reasons,  why  should 
it  not  also  follow  that  it  is  the  eye  that  sees  ?  From  the 
dependence  of  actual  sensations  and  thought  on  the  brain, 
we  have,  I  think,  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  brain 
is  the  mind,  than  a  savage  who  had  never  heard  the  music 
of  a  harpsichord,  and  did  not  see  the  hand  that  played  upon 
it,  would  have  to  conclude,  that  it  played  on  itself,  and  was 
the  musician  ;  because  he  could  trace  all  the  sounds  to  the 
instrument,  and  found  that  when  the  strings  were  out  of 
order,  the  music  was  disturbed  or  destroyed. 

What  experience  teaches  us,  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  depends  on  the  brain  and  the  nerves  ;  not 
that  the  mind  is  the  brain  and  the  nerves.  Common  sense 
exclaims  against  such  a  conclusion  as  much  as  against  con- 
cluding that  there  is  pain  in  the  point  of  a  sword.  We  are 
sure  the  mind  cannot  be  the  brain,  because  the  brain  is  an 
assemblage  of  beings.  The  mind  is  one  being.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  more  unphilosophical  in  this  case  than  to  rest 
our  ideas  on  the  organ,  and  to  confound  it  with  the  being 
whose  organ  it  is.  This,  I  have  said,  is  like  thinking  that 
a  musical  instrument  plays  off  itself.  But  to  go  higher.  It 
is  not  unlike  resting  our  ideas  in  this  visible  world,  and  sup- 
posing it  the  same  with  that  Deity  who  made,  and  actuates, 
and  governs  it.  The  laws  of  nature  seem  to  terminate  in 
matter.  But  is  it  philosophical,  in  order  to  avoid  multiply- 
ing causes,  to  conclude  they  have  no  other  cause  than  matter 
itself;  and,  with  the  French  philosophers,  to  make  nature 
the  only  Deity  ?  In  short,  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that  if 
that  mass  of  flesh  and  blood  which  we  call  the  brain,  (no  one 
part  of  which,  or  part  of  any  part,  touches  another,)  may  be 
that  sentient  and  intelligent  being  we  call  the  mind;  then 
that  mass  of  corporeal  substances  which  we  call  the  worlds 
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may  be  God;  and  it  must  be  unphilosophical  to  search 
farther  than  itself  for  its  cause.  Dr.  Priestley,  I  know,  is 
far  from  being  sensible  of  this  ;  but  such  indeed  is  the  ten- 
dency of  his  principles  and  manner  of  reasoning.  The  very 
foundation  of  this  atheistical  conclusion  is  totally  subverted 
by  the  demonstration  which,  I  think,  I  have  given,  that  the 
laws  which  govern  matter,  or  its  attractions  and  repulsions, 
are  not  the  actions  or  properties  of  matter  itself,  but  effects 
of  the  constant  operation  of  a  higher  cause. 

Answer,  hy  Dr.  Priestley. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  some  surprise  that  my  reasoning 
T)n  this  subject  should  not  seem  to  be  understood,  and  that 
such  strange  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  it.  If,  upon 
examination,  nothing  could  hefoundy  or  reasonably  conjectured, 
to  move  the  strings  of  the  harpsichord,  it  would  be  philoso- 
phical to  conclude,  that  the  cause  of  the  music  that  came 
from  it  was  within  itself.  But  when  we  open  it,  and  see  the 
strings  to  be  moved  in  such  a  manner  as  similar  strings  are 
never  known  to  be  moved  but  by  human  means,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  these  strings  also  are 
moved,  though  we  do  not  see  how,  by  the  same,  or  a  similar 
cause. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  the  parts  of  which  the  uni- 
verse consists,  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as,  from 
analogy,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  no  other  than  an 
intelligent  being  could  arrange  them,  we  conclude  that  an 
intelligent  being,  visible  or  invisible,  has  arranged  them. 

I  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  within  the  brain  itself 
that  is  the  cause  of  perception,  because,  for  any  thing  that  I 
know,  perception  may  be  the  property  of  that  material,  as 
well  as  of  any  supposed  immaterial  substance  ;  the  relation 
of  perception  to  ■material  or  itnmaterial  substances  being 
equally  unknown.  If  the  faculty  of  playing  could  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  harpsichord,  it  would  be  unphiloso- 
phical to  inquire  for  any  concealed,  musician;  so  also  if  the 
power  of  arranging  and  moving  the  component  parts  of  the 
universe  could  belong  to  themselves,  it  would  be  unphiloso- 
phical to  inquire  for  a  superintending  mind,  or  God.  But 
it  is  denied  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  seem  to  terminate  in 
the  visible  parts  of  the  universe. 

For  the  same  reason  that  perception  is  ascribed  to  some 
immaterial  substance  within  the  brain,  it  seems  to  me  that 
attraction  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  some  immaterial  substance 
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within  the  earth,  the  sun,  &c.,  because,  according  to  Dr. 
Price,  attraction  is  a  power  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
matter,  as  well  ^s  perception. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Repl^ 
pp.  36^  37'  I  had  said  that  it  is  very  absurd  to  imagine  that 
ideas  are  divisible.  Dr.  Priestley  here  says,  that  after  the 
most  deliberate  review,  the  contrary  is  very  clear  to  him. 
Others  must  judge.  What  is  the  idea  of  an  object?  Is  it 
not  the  notion  or  conception  of  the  object?  A  line  is  infinitely 
divisible.  Is  the  mind's  idea  or  conception  of  a  line,  also 
infinitely  divisible  ?  But,  I  find  Dr.  Priestley  thinks  ideas  to 
be  the  bodies  themselves  in  miniature,  which  they  represent, 
or  models  and  delineations  of  external  objects,  distinct  from 
the  mind,  but  contained  in  it,  like  maps  and  globes  in  a 
chamber.  And  I  suppose  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  all 
the  properties  of  bodies  to  them,  and  particularly  attraction 
and  repulsion ;  and  maintain,  that  in  volition  they  act  upon 
and  impel  the  mind  containing  them,  as  one  body  acts  upon 
and  impels  another.  The  bare  representation  of  such  an 
opinion  seems  sufficient  to  confute  it.  But  if  not,  it  must 
be  in  vain  to  argue  about  it. 

Answer. — If  ideas  be  nothing  distinct  from  the  mind,  or 
modifications  of  the  mind,  varying  as  their  archetypes  vary, 
a  mind  with  ideas,  and  a  mind  without  ideas,  would  be  the 
same  thing ;  and  if  the  ideas  of  compound  objects  be  not 
compounded  things,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  ob- 
jects of  which  they  are  the  ideas,  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
any  thing  about  ideas.  That  motions,  or  volitions  of  the 
mind,  do  depend  upon  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
mind  is  influenced  or  acted  upon  by  them,  is  a  certain  yac^, 
whether  the  representation  confute  itself  or  not.  No  person 
acquainted  with  ihe  principles  of  Hartlei/'s  Theory,  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  suppose  ideas  to  be,  and  in  what 
manner  they  operate. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  Dr.  Priestley *^s  Reply ^ 
pp.  39,  40.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  know  nothing  of 
the  extension  of  spirit.  I  only  wish  to  distinguish  on  this 
subject  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  uncertain.  I 
think  it  certain,  that  whatever  the  subject  of  consciousness 
may  be  in  other  respects,  it  is  incapable  of  being  divided 
without  being  annihilated. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  chapter  in  Butler  s  Analogy,  on  a 
futur^  State,  which  I  have  wished  to  recommend  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  attention,  can  appear  to  him  as  weighty  as  it  does 
to  me.     Butler  and  Clarke  are  with  me  two  of  the  first  of 
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all  writers.  In  the  Disquisitions,  (Vol.  IJI.  p.  369,)  to 
which  Dr.  Priestley  refers  me,  the  contradictory  account  of 
spiritual  beings,  which  makes  them  to  exist  no  where,  or  to 
Jiave  no  relation  to  place,  is  said  to  be  "  the  only  consistent 
system  of  immateriaiism, — held  by  Mr.  Baxter,,  and  all  the 
most  approved  modern  writers  on  the  subject,'*  Can  it  be 
right  to  say  this  when  there  are  such  men  as  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Newton  who  have  entertained  different  ideas,  and  extended 
them  even  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
Mr.  Baxter  entertained  any  sucli  notion.  It  is,  however, 
the  notion  of  spirit  which  is  combated  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Dr.  Priestley's  work. 

Dr.  Priestley's  view  in  writing  was,  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  or  between  the 
soul  and  body ;  and  thus  to  explode  what  he  calls  the 
heathenish  system  of  Christianity,  by  exploding  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ's  pre-existence  and  an  intermediate  state. 
But  if,  in  doing  this,  it  comes  out  that  his  account  of  matter 
does  not  answer  to  the  common  ideas  of  matter,  or  that  it  is 
not  solid  extension,  but  something  not  solid  that  exists  in 
space,  it  agrees  so  far  with  spirit :  and  if  such  matter  is,  as 
he  asserts,  the  only  matter  possible,  what  he  has  proved  will 
be,  not  that  we  have  no  souls  distinct  from  our  bodies,  but 
that  we  have  no  bodies  distinct  from  our  souls.  Matter 
which  possesses  solidity,  or  impenetrability  and  inertness,  is 
certainly  the  only  matter  that  is  the  object  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. This  Newton  has  said,  in  a  passage  I  have  quoted 
from  him.  If  such  matter  is  impossible,  it  will  follow  that 
all  in  nature  is  spirit. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  this  reply,  p.  40,  mentions  his  views. 
They  are,  I  doubt  not,  the  purest  and  best  possible.  There 
is  no  one  of  whose  heart  I  have  a  higher  opinion.  But  at 
the  same  time  my  fixed  apprehension  is,  that  he  is  one  of 
those  great  and  good  men  who  have  pushed  on  too  eagerly 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  who,  in  endeavouring  to  serve  the 
best  of  all  causes,  have  run  upon  bad  ground,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  employed  means  of  the  most  dangerous  ten- 
dency. 

Answer. — To  this  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  My 
quotations  from  various  writers  prove,  that,  besides  the  pro- 
fessed Cartesians,  many  other  philosophers  and  metaphysi- 
cians have  supposed  that  spirit  bears  no  relation  to  space. 
Dr.  Watts,  without  having  ever  been  refuted  that  I  know  of, 
has  shewn  that  this  is  the  only  consistent  idea  of  an  imma- 
terial being.    I  have  added  some  additional  arguments  to 
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prove  the  same  thing,  and  this  was  my  own  idea  while  I 
held  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism.  This  idea,  therefore,  I 
have  chiefly  combated ;  but  not  this  only,  but  also  every 
other  idea  of  immaterialism  that  I  have  met  with,  that  ap- 
peared to  me  to  deserve  particular  notice. 

Dr.  V rice. ^-Obserixitions  on  the  Replies,  pp.  41  and  42. 
A  thinking  being,  Dr.  Priestley  says,  is  "  a  material  sub- 
stance of  a  particular  texture,"  not  "  a  mere  order  or  relation 
of  parts."  Does  it  not  then  follow,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  order  or  texture  of  the  parts,  that  is,  their  disarrange- 
ment, cannot  be  the  destruction  of  the  thinking  being  ? 

"  A  system,"  it  is  farther  said,  *'  though  consisting  of 
many  beings,  is  but  one  system;  and  a  brain,  though  con- 
sisting of  m3.ny parts,  is  but  one  brain;  no  single  part  of 
which  can  be  the  whole."  But  it  is  self-evident  that  a 
system,  consisting  of  many  beings,  though  one  as  a  system^ 
in  the  same  sense  that  an  army  is  one  as  an  army,  must  be 
a  multitude  of  beings,  and  can  no  more  be  one  being,  than 
an  army  can  be  one  man.  In  like  manner,  though  a  brain 
consisting  of  many  material  substances,  not  one  of  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  is  in  contact  with  another,  though 
I  say  such  a  brain  may  be  one  as  a  brain,  it  cannot  certainly 
be  one  substance.  But  the  soul  is  one  substance,  one  being. 
This  Dr.  Priestley  grants  at  the  end  of  these  replies,  and  it 
is  impossible  he  should  deny  it.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
think  the  brain  to  be  the  soul.  All  that  he  can  beheve  is, 
that  the  soul's  thinking  depends  on  the  order  and  texture 
of  the  brain.  Experience  proves  this  ;  and  it  is  indeed,  as  I 
have  before  said,  all  that  experience  teaches  us. 

Answer. — 1  cannot  see  any  thing  in  this  remark  that  is 
not  merely  verbal.  A  man,  in  my  idea,  is  one  thinking  being, 
and  not  two  thinking  beings,  let  this  thinking  being  consist 
of  as  many  substances,  or  unthinking  beings,  as  any  person 
pleases. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  the  Reply,  p.  42.  "  By 
what  construction  am  I  made  to  assert  that  the  Divine  Es- 
sence is  material,  that  is,  of  the  same  kind  of  substance  with 
what  we  generally  term  matter,  when  I  suppose  it  to  have 
quite  different  properties,  &c.  ?" 

I  have  mentioned  this  only  as  an  inference  from  Dr. 
Priestley's  principles,  and  particularly  from  a  principle 
which  he  has  argued  upon  as  a  maxim,  namely,  "  that  no 
thing  can  act  upon  another  without  having  common  proper- 
ties with  it.**  If  this  is  true,  the  Deity  must  have  common 
properties  with  matter ;  and  matter  being  a  power  of  attrac- 
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tion  and  repulsion  united  tc  extension,  the  Deity  must  be 
the  same.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  consequence,  Dr. 
Priestley  should  acknowledge  this  maxim  not  to  be  univer- 
sally true,  it  will  follow  that  spirit  may  act  upon  matter 
without  having  any  other  common  property  with  it  than 
being  locally  present  to  it,  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
for  the  materiality  of  the  soul  will  be  given  up. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
maintain  this  maxim  without  asserting  the  impossibility  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing :  for  what  common 
property  can  the  Creator  have  with  nothing.^  It  would  not 
satisfy  me  to  be  told  here,  that  the  Divine  nature  possessing 
peculiar  properties,  we  can  draw  no  argument  from  it.  The 
contrary  is  true  in  many  cases :  particularly  in  the  follow- 
ing. The  Deity  acts  on  matter,  without  having  any  common 
property  with  it ;  therefore  such  action  is  possible.  The 
Deity  is  an  immaterial  being ;  therefore  immaterial  beings 
are  possible  :  and  the  negation  of  matter  is  not  the  same  with 
the  negation  of  all  existence.  In  like  manner,  the  Deity  is 
an  intelligent  being ;  therefore  intelligent  beings  are  possi- 
ble. He  possesses  the  powers  of  self-determination  ;  there- 
fore such  powers  are  possible.  He  is  an  agent ;  therefore 
there  may  be  other  agents.  AH  these  conclusions  appear  to 
me  to  be  just. 

I  have  by  no  means  designed  to  charge  Dr.  Priestley  with 
maintaining  that  the  Deity  is  nothing  but  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  if  the  Deity 
be  a  material  being,  and  matter  (as  Dr.  Priestley  contends) 
is  nothing  but  such  a  power,  then  the  Deity  must  also  be 
nothing  but  such  a  power.  I  know  that  Dr.  Priestley  asserts 
the  immateriality  of  the  Deity.  I  only  doubt  about  the 
consistence  of  this  with  the  other  parts  of  his  theory. 

Dr.  Priestley  says,  p.  43,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  call 
space  an  attribute  of  the  Deit?/,  because,  supposing  there  was 
no  Deity,  "  space  would  still  remain ;  it  being  impossible 
to  be  annihilated  even  in  idea.'* 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  impossibility  of  annihila- 
ting even  in  idea,  space  and  timCi  is  the  same  with  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  they  are. 
Instead  therefore  of  saying,  "  was  there  no  Deity  space 
would  still  remain,"  we  should  say,  "  space  will  still  re- 
main, and  therefore  the  Deity  will  still  remain;  and  his 
non-existence  cannot  be  imagined  without  a  contradiction." 
It  appears  to  me,  that  whatever  cannot  be  annihilated,  even 
in  idea,  must  be  an  attribute  of  the  Deity.     This  may  be 
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applied  not  only  to  space  and  time,  hut  to  tTuth,  possibles, 
&c.,  as  I  have  done  in  my  Treatise  on  Morals.  Eternity , 
immensity,  injinite  truth,  &c.,  cannot  be  conceived  not  to 
exist.  All  existence  pre-supposes  their  existence  :  that  is, 
there  exists  necessarily  an  eternal  and  omnipresent  Intelli- 
gence, the  parent  of  all  things.  1  am  afraid  Dr.  Priestley 
will  not  like  this  ;  but  I  am  as  much  satisfied  with  it  as  he 
is  with  any  part  of  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory. 

Answer, — What  is  attraction  or  repulsion  but  a  power 
of  moving  matter  in  a  certain  direction?  if,  therefore,  the 
Deity  does  thus  act  upon  matter,  he  must  have  that  power, 
and  therefore  one  property  in  common  with  matter,  though 
he  be  possessed  of  ever  so  many  other  powers  of  which 
matter  is  incapable. 

Dr.  Price's  argument,  that  because  God  is  a  self-deter- 
mining  being,  there  may  be  other  self-determining  beings, 
and  because  God  is  an  agent,  there  maybe  other  agents,  &c. 
&c.,  may,  I  am  afraid,  carry  us  too  far.  For  may  it  not  be 
said  also,  that  because  God  is  a  self-existing  being,  there 
may  be  other  self- existent  beings,  and  because  God  can 
create  out  of  nothing,  &c.  &c.,  other  beings  may  have  the 
same  powers  ? 

I  cannot,  I  own,  see  any  thing  conclusive  in  Dr.  Price's 
argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  a  priori.  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be  taken  for  granted,  that  "  whatever  cannot  be 
annihilated,  even  in  idea,  must  be  an  attribute  of  the 
Deity."  This  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  an  arbitrary  sup- 
position. T\v2it  space,  duration,  truth,  possibles,  &c.,  should 
be  denominated  attributes,  sounds  very  harsh  to  me.  If  the 
infinite  space  occupied  by  the  Deity  be  an  attribute  of  his, 
I  should  think  that  the  finite  space,  occupied  by  finite 
minds  and  things,  should  be  called  their  attributes,  and  also 
the  portions  of  duration  to  which  they  are  co-existent, 
another  of  their  attributes,  &c.,  so  that  the  same  individual 
portions  of  space  and  time  must  be  attributes  both  of  the 
Deity  and  of  created  beings.  Also,  mere  attributes  of  things 
cannot,  in  idea,  be  separated  from  them,  whereas  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  form  the  idea  of  mere  space,  without  any  thing 
to  occupy  it.     But  this  is  not  my  subject. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  Reply,  p.  43.  I  must 
repeat  here  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  know  no  more 
of  the  extension  of  spirit,  than  that  it  possesses  local  pre- 
sence, and  is  at  the  same  time  irtdiscerptible.  Let  any  one 
reflect  on  himself,  or  on  the  immensity  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  deny  the  possibility  of  this  if  he  can. 
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Space  has  parts,  but  they  are  only  assignable  parts.  A 
separation  of  them  from  one  another  implies  a  contradiction. 

Answer. — ii  a  finite  spirit  occupy  a  finite  portion  of 
space,  one  part  of  that  spirit  may  be  concetDed  to  be  removed 
from  another,  as  well  i?  one  part  of  solid  matter  from 
another;  though  this  is  not  true  of  the  Deity,  who  neces- 
sarily fills  all  spoce. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  jRepli/,  p.  45.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley here  says,  that  he  intended  in  Sect.  XVII.  to  prove, 
**  that  there  may  be  such  an  identity  of  person  as  will  be  a 
foundation  for  future  expectatimi^  obligation^  &c.  though 
every  particle  oi  the  man  should  be  changed. *'  In  answer 
to  this  I  have  observed,  that  if  every  particle  that  constitutes 
the  man  is  to  be  different  at  the  resurrection,  the  man  must 
be  different ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  men  who  exist  in 
this  world  can  have  no  such  concern  in  what  is  to  happen  to 
the  men  who  are  to  exist  hereaiter,  as  lays  a  foundation  for 
expectation,  obligation,  &c.  because  those  men  will  not  be 
them^  but  other  men.  In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Priestley  must 
say,  either  that  a  man  may  be  the  same,  though  every  particle 
that  constitutes  him  is  different ;  or  he  must  say,  that  men 
in  this  life  are  obliged  to  act  with  a  view  to  their  own  exist- 
ence in  another  life,  though  there  is  to  be  no  such  existence. 

I  am  sensible  that  in  this  Section  he  reasons  on  the  opi- 
nions of  oMer* ;  but,  if  in  reasoning  on  these  opinions,  he 
attempts  to  prove  what  is  plainly  impossible,  the  reasoning 
must  be  so  far  wrong. 

Answer. — I  still  say  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  on  this 
subject.  I  professedly  argue  on  an  hypothesis  that  is  not 
my  own,  and  submit  the  force  of  the  argument  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  Reply,  p.  47.  It  is  here 
said,  that  "  if  the  cessation  of  thought  at  death  is  allowed,  it 
can  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  maintain  the  separate  existence 
of  the  soul.'*  I  have  given  what  appears  to  me  a  full  answer 
to  this  observation,  by  saying,  that  if  the  soul  does  not  exist 
after  death,  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  it :  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  must  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  maintain  that  it 
does  so  exist,  though  perhaps  in  an  incapacitated  state.  There 
is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  annihilation  of  the  soul 
at  death,  and  its  incapacitation.  One  who  believed  the 
former  could  not  possibly  entertain  the  hope  of  a  future  state, 
but  one  who  believes  the  latter,  might  reasonably  entertain 
such  a  hope.  He  might  think  that  a  period  would  come 
when  it  should  be  restored.     He  might  even  think  of  men, 
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as  Dr.  Priestley,  Disquisitions,  (Vol,  III.  p.  383,)  seems  to 
think  of  brutes,  that  their  resurrection  may  be  a  part  of  the 
course  of  nature. 

Dr.  Priestley  here  adds,  that  "  a  resurrection  is  manifestly 
useless,  if  there  is  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body."  He  well 
knows,  that  according-  to  Mr.  Locke,  and  many  others,  the 
future  resurrection  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be  the  re- 
surrection not  of  the  bodi/,  but  of  the  soul.  It  is  to  be  the 
restoration  of  the  man  (incapacitated  by  the  destruction  of 
the  organization  by  which  he  here  acted,  and  received  in- 
formation) to  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  in  a  new  state 
of  being,  by  furnishing  him  with  another,  and  (if  virtuous) 
a  more  durable  and  perfect  organization.  All  then  that  can 
be  said  with  any  propriety,  is,  that  a  resurrection  of  the  same 
body  is  useless,  if  there  is  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body  ; 
and,  in  saying  this,  some  of  the  most  zealous  Christians  and 
Immaterialists  will  agree  with  him. 

Answer. — What  I  say  of  the  resurrection  being  mani- 
festly useless,  if  there  be  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body,  is 
upon  the  common  hypothesis  ;  according  to  which  the  soul 
is  the  only  source  of  action,  and  the  body  is  so  far  from  being 
necessary  to  its  exertions  as  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them.     This 
is  the  original  and  genuine  hypothesis  of  a  soul^  as  a  substance 
distinct  from   the  body,   though   the  phenomena  have  at 
length  compelled  those  who  cannot  yet  persuade  themselves 
to  give  up  the  notion  of  a  soul  altogether,  to  acknowledge 
its  necessary  dependence  upon  ffie  body,  unaccountable  as 
the  mutual  connexion  and  dependence  of  substances  so  very 
different  in  their  nature  must  appear.     It  has  been  in  conse- 
quence of  finding  more  and  more  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  to  depend  upon  the  body,  that  myself  and  others  con- 
clude, that  every  thing  belonging  to  man  is  corporeal.     And 
I  cannot  help  t-h inking  that  the  general  persuasion  of  the  soul 
being  incapable  of  any  perception  or  action   without  the 
body,  and  therefore  that  all  its  faculties  are  in  a  perfectly 
dormant  state  from  death  to  the  resurrection,  must  gradually 
abate  men*s  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  soul, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  general  belief,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis is  altogether  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Price. — Observations  on  Reply^  p.  46,  and  the  fol- 
lowing.  In  p.  46,  at  the  top,  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  What  I 
call  myself,  is,  an  organized  system,  of  matter  "  Is  not  every 
atom  of  the  matter  that  composes  a  system,  a  distinct  5m6- 
stance  or  being  ?  Does  not,  therefore.  Dr.  Priestley,  here 
call  himself  a  system  of  beings  ?     But  waving  this,  because 
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perhaps  it  has  been  too  often  repeated,  I  will  here  beg  leave 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  whole  question  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  its  mortality,  according  to 
my  ideas.  Should  I  be  wrong  in  any  instance.  Dr.  Priestley 
will,  I  hope,  be  so  good  as  to  set  me  right. 

The  soul,  that  is,  the  being  that  thinks  and  acts,  must,  if 
an  organized  system  of  matter,  be  either  the  material  sub- 
stances themselves  which  compose  that  system  ;  or  it  must 
be  their  organization,  their  texture,  motion,  arrangements,  &c. 

If  the  latter  is  true,  it  will  follow  : 

1.  That  man  is  not  a  substance  or  a  being,  but  a  mode. 
For  texture,  motion,  and  arrangement  of  parts,  are  not  sub- 
stances, but  modes  of  substances. 

2.  It  must  follow,  that  any  number  of  men,  having  the 
same  organization,  have  the  same  soul,  or  are  the  same  men  ; 
just  as  points  having  the  same  arrangement  round  a  centre, 
make  the  same  figure. 

3.  It  must  follow,  that  the  same  systems  of  matter  orga- 
nized differently,  will  make  different  souls,  or  new  men  ;  just 
as  the  same  points,  arranged  differently  round  a  centre,  will 
make  different  figures. 

Now  it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  the  resurrection, 
man  being  to  live  in  a  new  state,  the  organization  of  his 
body  must  be  new :  and  this,  if  man  be  that  organization, 
must  make  a  new  man. 

But  I  need  not  urge  these  consequences,  because  Dr. 
Priestley  has  allowed,  that  the  man  is  the  matter  itself  which 
constitutes  the  man,  and  not  its  form  or  arrangement:  and 
two  systems  of  matter  organized  alike,  he  expressly  says, 
would  make  two  men  thinking,  indeed,  alike,  but  numeri- 
cally different.  The  former,  therefore,  of  the  two  accounts 
I  have  mentioned,  must  be  his  account  of  the  soul  of  man, 
and  it  will  follow  from  it — 

1.  That  the  man  will  always  .remain  while  the  matter 
which  constitutes  him  remains,  however  different  its  organi- 
zation or  arrangement  may  be. 

2.  That  since  death  does  not  destroy  the  matter  which 
constitutes  man,  it  does  not  destroy  the  man  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  he  goes  on  to  exist  after  death,  or  is  naturally 
immortal. 

3.  That  in  order  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  man,  the 
same  matter  must  arise  ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  if  the  con- 
trary is  intended  to  be  proved  in  Disquisitions,  Sect.  XVII.  it 
cannot  be  right. 

4.  That  it  is  no  less  possible  for  man  to  have  existed  before 
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his  hirth,  than  it  is  that  he  should  exist  after  his  death :  and 
that,  consequently,  all  the  support  to  the  Socinian  scheme, 
which  Dr.  Priestley  derives  from  his  sentiments  of  ma- 
terialism, falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  man  must  have 
existed,  according  to  this  account,  before  his  birth,  if  the 
matter  that  constitutes  him  existed  before  his  birth  :  and  his 
birth,  or  rather  his  conception,  could  have  been  nothing  but 
putting  that  matter  together,  or  new  arranging  it  after  it  had 
been  disarranged  in  some  former  state. 

But  this  leads  me  to  the  main  inference  from  this  account 
of  the  soul,  namely,  that  the  organization  of  the  matter 
which  constitutes  man,  since  it  is  not  the  being  that  thinks, 
can  only  constitute  actual  thinking ;  and,  consequently,  that 
it  is  only  actual  thinking.,  or  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  that 
depends  on  the  bodily  organization,  and  which  can  cease  at 
death.  Even  his  own  simile  in  p.  48,  implies  that  he  means 
no  more.  For  matter  formed  into  a  razor,  would  not  lose  its 
existence.,  but  its  cutting  power  only,  by  being  disarranged. 
And,  though,  supposing  the  same  matter  formed  into  a  bul- 
let^ we  should  say  the  razor  was  destroyed,  yet  we  should 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  matter  which  constituted  it  had 
assumed  another  shape,  and  could  no  longer  cut.  To  this 
issue  I  wished  to  bring  this  dispute.  Dr.  Priestley  agrees 
with  me  in  believing  that  the  soul  does  not  lose  its  existence 
at  death,  p.  49.  He,  therefore,  believes  what  I  mean  by  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul :  and  I  fancy  he  will  go  even 
farther  with  me,  and  allow  that  the  being  which  thinks,  can- 
not then  cease  to  exist,  without  a  positive  act  of  the  Creator 
to  destroy  it,  like  that  which  first  brought  it  into  existence. 
In  return,  I  am  ready  to  concede  to  Dr.  Priestley,  what  he 
seems  in  p.  50,  to  give  as  the  whole  of  his  meaning,  that 
"  as  thinking  beings  we  are  not  immortal  ;**  that  is,  "  that 
sometimes  we  fall  into  an  unthinking  state."  Sound  sleep 
may  be  such  a  state.  Death.,  being  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  machinery  that  connects  us  with  this  world,  may  be 
a  more  remediless  state  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  these  two  states  may  be,  that  whereas  there 
are  natural  and  ordinary  means  by  which  we  are  recovered 
from  the  one,  there  may  be  no  such  means  by  which  we 
can  be  recovered  from  the  other.  Dr.  Priestley,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  doubtful  about  this.  But  does  it  not  deserve 
his  consideration,  whether  he  has  not,  by  expressing  such 
a  doubt,  contradicted  a  sentiment  on  which  he  has  laid  great 
stress,  namely,  that  "  since  man  becomes  extinct  at  death, 
our  only  hope  of  surviving  the  grave  is  derived  from  revela- 
tion" ?    For  if  the  resurrection  may  be,  as  he  says,  Disqui- 
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sitions,  (Vol.  III.  p.  383,)  teithin  the  proper  course  of  nature; 
that  is,  if  there  may  be  natural  means  by  which  the  dead  may 
be  hereafter  restored,  why  may  there  not  be  arguments  from 
reason  which  make  it  probable  that  it  is  fact  ?  He  has 
mentioned,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  one 
argument  which  he  thinks  may  lead  to  such  a  hope  with 
respect  to  brutes.  Why  may  there  not  be  likewise  argu- 
inents  which,  independent  of  revelation,  may  reasonably 
produce  the  same  hope  with  respect  to  men? 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  all  appearances  are  against 
the  existence  of  any  such  natural  and  ordinary  means  ;  and 
1  will  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the  scripture  doc- 
trine seems  to  be,  that  death  is  a  distress  in  which  our  species 
has  been  involved  by  extraordinary  causes,  and  from  which 
we  have  obtained  the  hope  of  being  saved  by  the  most  extra-' 
ordinary  means  ;  I  mean,  by  the  interposition  of  Jesus  Christ; 
who,  by  taking  upon  him  our  nature,  and  humbling  himself  t6 
death,  has  acquired  the  power  of  destroying  death,  and  is 
on  this  account  styled  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Reply,  p.  49. — "  Dr.  Price  should  distinguish,'*  &c. 
With  respect  to  what  is  here  said  by  Dr.  Priestley,  I  must 
refer  to  what  1  have  said  in  pp.  36,  49,  63  ;  and  what  will  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  at  the  end 
of  this  correspondence. 

Answer. — Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  a  man  is  a  material 
system,  so  organized  as  to  perceive  and  think,  I  must  believe 
that  the  materials  of  which  he  is  made  had  a  pre-existence, 
and,  consequently,  those  of  the  majt  Jesus.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  different  kind  of  pre-existence,  from  that  of 
those  who  make  Christ,  or  rather  the  principal  part  of  him, 
to  have  pre-existed  in  an  active  state,  and  to  have  afterwards 
entered  into  the  embryo  of  the  child  of  Mary.  The  belief 
that  Christ  was  the  maker  of  all  things,  the  doctrine  of  a  pur- 
gatory and  the  worship  of  the  dead  could  never  have  arisen 
from  my  hypothesis ;  but  these,  and  many  other  corruptions 
of  the  Christian  system,  arose  but  too  easily  from  the  other. 
Asa  Christian,  (though  it  is  not  every  body  that,  like  Dr. 
Price,  has  the  candour  to  allow  me  to  be  one,)  I  think  I  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  jealous  of  this  kind  of  pre-existence, 
but.  none  at  all  of  the  mere  pre-existence  of  the  parts  of 
which  men,  animals,  and  even  plants  are  composed. 

I  am  happy  to  concur  with  Dr.  Price  in  the  bulk  of  what 
he  says  under  this  head.  My  idea  of  the  state  of  man  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection,  is,  in  fact,  no  way  mate- 
rially different  from  his.  It  is  a  state  of  inaction  and  insen- 
^ibility,  from  which  we  shall  not  recover  till  the  resurrection ; 
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which,  whether  it  will  be  brought  about  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  said  to  be  idthin  the  laws  of  nature  extensively  consi- 
dered, or  not,  1  cannot  tell,  and  1  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
one  opinion,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  But  though  I 
should  decide  for  tht  ioriiier,  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  so 
strong,  but  that  1  think  myself  justified  in  saying,  "  that  our 
only  hope  of  surviving  thr-  ^rave  is  derived  from  revelation/* 
For  hope  implies  a  preponderance  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  desirable  event,  which  preponderance  of  evidence  waftCT-^ 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  furnish.  What  the  amount  of  that 
evidence,  in  my  opinion,  is,  1  have  stated  in  my  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.     (Vol.  il.  pp.  72 — 230.) 


THE  THIRD  COMMUNICATION, 

Containing  Remarks  hy  Dr.  Price  on  Dr.  Priestley's 
Replies  to  the  Second  Communication,  with  Dr. 
Priestley's  Third  Replies. 

Observations  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Reply,  p.  52. 
Most  certainly  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
planets,  &c.  (see  p.  53,)  not  being  the  action  of  the  matter 
itself  that  is  said  to  attract,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  some  other  substance  within  the  earth,  the  sun  and  planets. 
Does  not  Dr.  Priestley  himself  acknowledge  this  ?  And 
does  he  not,  by  maintaining  God  to  be  the  source  of  all  the 
motions  in  the  world,  allow  a  soul  to  the  world,  though  he 
will  not  to  men  P 

Answer,  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

My  argument  goes  to  prove,  that  for  the  same  reason  that 
man  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  soul,  every  particular  sub- 
stance to  which  any  powers  or  properties  are  ascribed,  may 
have  a  separate  soul  also. 

Dr.  Price. — Ibid.  It  \s  here  s?i'\d  that  perception  is  the 
property  of  the  brain.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  the  being  that 
perceives  is  one.  The  bruin  consists  of  many  substances. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  brain  that  perceives.  In  p.  55,  it  is 
said,  that  though  man  "  is  one  thinking  being,"  he  may  con- 
sist of  many  "unthinking  beings."  Nothing  can  be  more 
incomprehensible  to  me  than  this.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
saying,  that  many  beings  who  want  reason,  may  make  one 
being  who  has  reason  ?  Or  that  a  perfection  may  exist  in  the 
whole  which  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  parts  ?  If  this  can 
be  true,  why  may  not  the  component  parts  of  this  material 
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world,  though  all  of  them  separately  unintelligent,  make 
one  supreme  intelligent  being? 

Answer. — I  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  coni' 
pound  substances  may  have  properties  which  their  component 
parts  cannot  have.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that 
all  the  conjoined  parts  of  any  particular  whole,  e.  g.  the  uni- 
verse, can  have  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  being  that  we 
call  God;  though  they  may  have  various  properties  that 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  of  the  parts  separately  taken. 

Dr.  Price. — If  I  understand  Dr.  Priestley,  he  says  in 
p.  57,  that  the  Deity  has  a  common  property  with  matter, 
because,  like  matter,  he  has  the  power  of  attracting  and 
repelHng.  But  I  have  all  along  denied  that  matter  has  this 
power.  According  to  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  no  being  in 
nature  acts  but  the  Deity. 

Answer. — If  the  supposed  immaterial  principle  in  man 
can  really  act  upon  the  brain,  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
manner  that  we  term  attraction  or  repulsion  :  because  these 
comprise  all  the  possible  affections  of  body  ;  and  what  may 
be  predicated  of  a  finite  mind,  in  this  respect,  may  also  be 
predicated  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 

Dr.  Price. — Does  not  Dr.  Priestley*s  manner  of  arguing 
in  p.  52,  imply,  that  it  impossible  for  a  harpsichord  to  play  on 
itself,  and  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  philosophical  to  draw  this  conclusion  ? 

Answer. — My  argument  only  proves,  that,  in  certain 
given,  but  impossible  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  ap- 
parent ground  to  conclude  that  the  music  came  from  any 
thing  but  the  harpsichord  itself. 

"  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  .•?" 

Dr.  Price. — It  is  said,  in  p.  53,  that  "  if  ideas  be  no- 
thing distinct  from  the  mind, — a  mind  with  ideas,  and  a 
mind  without  ideas,  would  be  the  same  thing."  1  main- 
tain, that  ideas  are  not  distinct  from  the  mind,  but  its  con- 
ceptions ;  or  not  themselves  things,  but  notions  of  things. 
How  does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  a  mind  with  or  without 
ideas,  is  the  same  ?  It  would  seem  that  this  follows  much 
more  from  the  contrary  assertion. 

Answer. — By  a  thing  I  mean  whatever  has  properties. 
Now  ideas  have  many  properties,  and  a  mind  may  have  ideas, 
or  be  without  them.  According  to  Dr.  Hartley's  Theory, 
however,  ideas  are  only  vibrations  in  the  brain,  which  cor- 
responds to  what  Dr.  Price  might  call  modifications  of  the 
mind ;  so  that  on  this  subject  our  opinions  are  not  materially, 
if  at  all,  different. 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  Doctrine  ©/"Necessity. 

THE  FIRST  COMMUNICATION. 

Queries,  by  Dr.  Price. 

1.  Do  we  not  necessarily  ascribe  our  volitions  and  actions 
to  ourselves  ? 

2.  Do  we  not  determine  ourselves  ? 

3.  If  we  do  not  determine  ourselves,  are  we  not  deceived 
when  we  ascribe  our  actions  to  ourselves,  and  for  that  rea- 
son reckon  ourselves  accountable  for  them  ? 

Answer,  BY  Dr.  Priestley. 

By  the  principle  of  association  we  do  ascribe  our  volitions 
and  actions  to  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  necessarily  do  so, 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  motives  from  being 
necessary  to  every  determination  ;  and  if  we  suppose  that 
our  volitions  and  actions  have  no  cause  foreign  to  them- 
selves, that  is,  to  our  wills,  we  deceive  ourselves,  as  in  va- 
rious other  wrong  judgments. 

By  being  liable  to  punishment  for  our  actions,  and  account' 
able  for  them,  1  mean  its  being  wise  and  good  in  the  Divine 
Being  to  appoint  that  certain  sufferings  should  follow  certain 
actions,  provided  they  be  voluntary^  though  necessary  ones  ; 
such  a  connexion  of  voluntary  actions  and  sufferings  being 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  ultimate  good. 

Dr.  Price. — Query  4.  Does  it  follow  from  its  being 
certain  that  we  shall  determine  ourselves  in  a  particular  way, 
that  we  do  not  in  that  instance  determine  ourselves  at  all  ? 

Answer. — 1  consider  all  self-determination,  properly  so 
called,  as  an  impossibility,  implying,  that  such  a  deter- 
mination has,  in  fact,  no  cause  at  all.  If  the  determination 
be  certain,  it  must  have  a  certain  or  necessary  cause  arising 
from  views  of  things  present  to  the  mind.  For  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  argument,  1  refer  to  my  Treatise  of  Necessity, 
Sect.  II.  (Vol.  HI.  p.  462,)  and  to  the  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Hors- 
ley,"  (infraj, 

VOL.  IV,  F 
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THE  SECOND  COMMUNICATION. 

On  the  Docimie  c^  Necessity. 

Observations  on  Dr.  Priestli^y's  Answers  to  the  Queries 
in  p.  65,  by  Dr.  Price. 

In  order  to  bring  the  dispute  between  me  and  Dr.  Priestley 
«s  much  to  a  point  as  possible,  and  to  discover  how  far  we 
agreed  and  differed,  I  sent  to  him,  after  my  first  communi- 
cation, on  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  the  following  queries  : 

i.  Can  any  thing  act  on  another  without  being  present 
to  it  ? 

2.  Can,  therefore,  matter,  act  0|:).  otjfer  matter  .withput 
contact  and  impulse?     '/.'.  "\    ,'/.,.,.,,.   . '.s-,.,^.,  ,  ..  .,    r.^ 

3.  Is  not  the  soid,  or  what  I  call  myself,  a  tieing  or  suh^ 
stance ;  and  not  merely  a  inode  or  property  P 

4.  Does  the  soul  lose  its  existence  at  death  ?  Or  am  I, 
the  subject  of  thought,  reason,  consciousness,  &c.  to  be  then 
annihilated  ? 

5.  If  I  am  to  lose  my  existence  at  death,  will  not  my  re- 
surrection be  the  resurrection  of  a  non-entity ;  and  therefore 
impossible  ? 

6.  If  I  am  not  to  lose  my  existence  at  death,  may  it  not 
be  properly  said  that  I  am  naturally  immortal  ? 

7.  Do  we  not  necessarily  ascribe  our  volitions  or  actions 
to  ourselves?  *-  t^v 

8.  Do  we  not  determine  ourselves  ?  '■'■'''    '  '^ 
9-  If  we  do  not  determine  ourselves,  are  we  not  deceived 

when  we  ascribe  our  actions  to  ourselves ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  reckon  ourselves  accountable  for  them  ? 

10.  Does  it  follow  from  its  being  certain,  in  any  instance, 
that  we  shall  determine  ourselves  in  a  particular  way,  that 
we  do  not,  in  that  instance,  determine  ourselves  at  all  ? 

In  answer  to  these  queries,  I  wished  for  no  more  than  a 
simple  affirmation  or  negation  ;  thinking  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  some  curiosity,  should  it  appear  that  our  minds  were  so 
differently  framed,  as  that  one  of  us  would  write  aye*  where 
the  other  would  write  a  no.  But  I  find  that  we  are  more 
nearly  agreed  than  I  expected.  To  the  two  first  queries,  Dr. 
Priestley  has  given  no  direct  answer  ;  but  what  he  has  said 
in  different  places,  seems  to  imply  that  he  would  agree  with 
me  in  answering  them  in  the  negative.     The  3d  query  he 
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has,  in  p.  30,  answered,  as  I  should,  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  the  4th  and  6th  in  the  negative.  It  appears,  however, 
I  think,  that  1  had  some  reason  for  expecting  that  he 
would  not  grant  the  soul  to  be  a  substance ;  much  less  one 
single  substance.  For  the  obvious  inference  from  hence,  is, 
that  the  soul  cannot  be,  either  any  system  of  substances,  or 
the  organization  of  any  system  ;  and,  therefore,  not  such  an 
assemblage  of  substances  as  the  brain,  or  the  organization  of 
the  brain. 

To  the  7th  query  it  appears  also  (see  p.  65),  that  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  yet  that  to  the  8th  he  answers 
in  the  negative.  In  other  words,  he  acknowledges  that  we 
necessarily  ascribe  our  determinations  to  ourselves,  but  de- 
nies that  we  do  really  determine  ourselves;  asserting,  in 
answer  to  the  9th  query,  that  we  are  deceived  when  we  ima- 
gine that  our  volitions  are  not  produced  by  a  cause  foreign  to 
our  wills,  and  on  that  account  believe  ourselves  responsible 
for  them ;  all  self-determination  being  impossible,  and  ac- 
countableness  or  liableness  to  punishment  being  only  the 
connexion  which  Divine  wisdom,  in  order  to  produce  the 
greatest  ultimate  good,  has  established  between  certain  vo- 
luntary  though  necessary  actions  and  certain  sufferings. 

In  several  passages  in  my  Review  of  Morals  (pp.  301 — 304, 
and  pp.  349 — 352,  2rf  edit.),  I  have  stated,  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  am  able,  the  question  concerning  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity. Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  second  volume,  Sect.  V.  and  VI. 
(Vol.  III.  pp.  480 — 492),  has  replied  to  what  I  have  said  in 
most  of  those  passages,  with  candour  and  ability :  but  I  can- 
not say  that  I  think  he  has  done  it  with  success.  He  seems 
to  misunderstand  me,  and,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  more  distinct  account  of  my  ideas  on  this  subject. 
If  they  are  wrong,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  them  proved  to  be 
so.  If  they  are  right,  it  will  be  easy  to  form  a  judgment  of 
all  Dr.  Priestley's  arguments  in  his  second  volume,  and  to 
determine  how  far  we  agree  and  differ. 

After  Dr.  Clarke,  I  define  Liberty  to  be  "  a  power  to  act," 
or  "  a  power  of  self-motion  or  self-determination."  On  this 
definition  I  would  make  the  following  obervations  : 

1.  That  liberty  is  common  to  all  animals,  as  well  as  to  all 
reasonable  beings;  every  animal,  as  such,  possessing  powers 
of  self-motion  or  spontaneity. 

9.  There  are  no  degrees  of  liberty,  because  there  is  no 
medium  between  acting  and  not  acting,  or  between  posses- 
sing self-motive  powers  and  not  possessing  them. 

3.  The  liberty  now  defined  is  possible.    One  thing  cannot 

F  2 
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move  anotbor,  and  that  another  in  infinitum.  Somewhere 
or  other  there  must  exist  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  that 
is,  of  self-motion.  This  is  no  less  certain  than  that,  since 
one  thing  cannot  produce  another,  and  that  another  in  infi- 
nitum^ there  must  be  ^ first  cause. 

This  argument  seems  to  me  decisive,  not  only  for  the 
possibiUty^  but  the  actual  existence  of  liberty.  But  farther. 
We  are  conscious  of  it  in  ourselves.  I  can  say  nothing  to 
convince  a  person  who  will  declare  that  he  believes  his  de- 
terminations do  not  originate  with  himself  or  that  he  has 
no  power  of  moving  or  determining  himself.  It  is  another 
question,  whether  he  moves  himself  i£?i;A  or  without  a  regard 
to  motives.  Asserting  self-determination  with  a  regard  to 
motives,  (and  no  one  ever  yet  asserted  the  contrary,)  is 
asserting  self-determination,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  same 
with  asserting  liberty.  Dr.  Priestley  often  says,  that  self- 
determination  implies  an  effect  without  a  cause.  But  this 
cannot  be  justly  said.  Does  it  follow  that  because  I  am 
myself  the  cause,  there  is  no  cause? 

4.  This  definition  implies,  that  in  our  volitions,  or  deter- 
minations, we  are  not  acted  upon.  Acting  and  being  acted 
upon  are  incompatible  with  one  another.  In  whatever  in- 
stances, therefore,  it  is  truly  said  of  us  that  we  act,  in  those 
instances  we  cannot  be  acted  upon.  A  being  in  receiving  a 
change  of  its  state,  from  the  exertion  of  an  adequate  force, 
is  not  an  agents  Man,  therefore,  would  not  be  an  agents 
were  all  his  volitions  derived  from  any  force,  or  the  effects 
of  any  mechanical  causes.  In  this  case  it  would  be  no  more 
true  that  he  ever  acts,  than  it  is  true  of  a  ball  that  it  acts 
when  struck  by  another  ball.  But  the  main  observation  I 
would  make  is  the  following: 

6.  "  The  liberty  now  defined  is  consistent  with  acting 
with  a  regard  to  motives."  This  has  been  already  intimated  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  particularly  attended  to  and 
explained. 

Supposing  a  power  of  self-determination  to  exist,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  it  should  be  exerted  without  a  regard 
to  any  end  or  rule.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  never  be  exerted 
■without  some  view  or  design.  Whoever  acts,  means  to  do 
somewhat.  This  is  true  of  the  lowest  reptile,  as  well  as  of 
the  wisest  man.  The  power  of  determining  ourselves,  by 
the  very  nature  of  it,  wants  an  end  and  rule  to  guide  it ;  and 
no  probability,  or  certainty,  of  its  being  exerted  agreeably 
to  a  rule,  can  have  the  least  tendency  to  infringe  or  diminish 
It,    All  that  should  be  avoided  here,  is,  the  intolerable  ab- 
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surdity  of  making  our  reasons  and  ends  in  acting  the  physical 
causes  or  efficients  of  action.  This  is  the  same  with  ascribing 
the  action  of  walking,  not  to  the  feet  (or  the  power  which 
moves  the  feet),  but  to  the  eye,  which  only  sees  the  way. 
The  perception  of  a  reason  for  acting,  or  the  judgment  of 
the  understanding,  is  no  more  than  seeing  the  way.  It  is 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  which  informs  and  directs  ;  and  what- 
ever certainty  there  may  be  that  a  particular  determination 
will  follow,  such  determination  will  be  the  self-determination 
of  the  mind,  and  not  any  change  of  its  state  stamped  upon 
it,  over  which  it  has  no  power,  and  in  receiving  which,  in- 
stead of  being  an  agents  it  is  merely  a  passive  subject  of 
agency. 

In  a  word.  There  is  a  distinction  here  of  the  last  im- 
portance, which  must  never  be  overlooked.  I  me^n  the 
distinction  so  much  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Clarke,  between  the 
operation  of  physical  causes^  and  the  influence  of  moral  rea- 
sons. The  views  or  ideas  of  beings  may  be  the  account  or 
occasions  of  their  acting;  but  it  is  a  contradiction  to  make 
them  the  mechanical  efficients  of  their  actions.  And  yet  I 
suspect  that  Dr.  Priestley  will  avow  this  to  be  his  opinion. 
Ideas  he  makes  to  be  divisible  and  extended.  He  ascribes 
an  impulsive  force  to  them  ;  and  asserts  that  they  act  by 
mechanical  laws  on  the  mind,  as  one  material  substance  acts 
upon  another.  See  his  Replies,  pp.  36,  49j  <53  ;  and  the 
Disquisitions  (Vol.  III.  p.  250). 

In  order  better  to  explain  the  distinction  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  will  beg  leave  to  give  an  account  of  the  following 
particulars,  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  physical  and  tnoral 
causes  differ. 

I .  The  one  are  beings ;  the  others  are  oaly  the  views  of 
beings. 

g.  The  one  always  do,  and  the  other  may  produce  a  cer- 
tainty of  event.  But  the  certainties  in  these  two  cases  differ 
essentially.  It  is,  for  instance,  certain  that  a  man  dragged 
along  like  a  piece  of  timber,  will  follow  the  superior  force 
that  acts  upon  him.  It  may  be  also  certain,  that  a  man 
invited  by  the  hope  of  a  reward,  will  follow  a  guide.  But 
who  sees  not  that  these  certainties,  having  different  founda- 
tions, are  of  a  totally  different  nature?  In  both  cases  the 
man  might  in  common  speech  be  said  to  follow ;  but  his  fol- 
lowing in  the  one  case,  however  certain  in  event,  would  be 
his  own  agency :  in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  the  agency 
o^  another.  In  the  one  case,  he  would  really /o//om?  ;  but  in 
the  other  case,  being  dragged,  he  could  not  properly  he  said 
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to  follow.  In  the  one  case,  superior  power  moves  him  ;  in 
the  other,  he  moves  himself.  In  short,  to  ascribe  a  neces- 
sary and  physical  efficiency  to  motives,  is  (as  Dr.  Clarke 
has  observed),  the  same  with  saying,  that  an  abstract  notion 
can  strike  a  ball. 

3.  The  certainty  of  event  arising  from  the  operation  of 
physical  causes  is  always  equal  and  invariable  ;  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  event  arising  from  moral  causes,  that  is,  from  the 
views  and  perceptions  of  beings,  admits  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  degrees,  and  sometimes  passes  into  probability  and  con- 
tingency. 

Supposing  contrary  reasons  equally  balanced  in  the  mind, 
it  may  be  uncertain  how  a  being  will  act.  If,  for  instance, 
a  temptation  to  an  act  of  wickedness  comes  in  the  way  of  a 
man  whose  love  of  virtue  is  nearly  equal  to  the  strength  of 
his  passions,  it  may  be  doubtful  which  way  he  will  deter- 
mine. If  his  love  of  virtue  exceeds  the  influence  of  passion, 
there  will  be  2i  probability  of  his  acting  virtuously,  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  in  which  the  love  of  virtue  prevails 
within  him  :  and  it  may  be  so  prevalent  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  will  always  follow  his  perceptions  of  virtue. 

4.  In  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  it  is  always  im- 
plied that  there  is  not  in  any  sense  a  power  to  produce,  or  a 
possibility  of  producing,  any  other  effect  than  that  which  is 
produced  ;  but  the  contrary  is  true  of  effects  dependent  on 
the  wills,  and  occasioned  by  the  views  of  free  agents.  A 
benevolent  man  will  certainly  relieve  misery  when  it  falls  in 
his  way  ;  but  he  has  the  power  of  not  relieving  it.  On  the 
contrary,  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand  must  move.  There 
is  no  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said,  that  it  possesses  the  power 
of  not  moving  in  the  precise  direction  in  which  it  is  thrown. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  benevolent  man  acts:  the 
stone  only  suffers.  Were  the  determination  to  give  relief  in 
the  former  case,  and  the  motions  of  the  stone  in  the  latter, 
both  alike  sufferances  (if  I  may  so  speak),  or  both  effects  of 
a  force  which  could  not  be  resisted,  they  would  be  both 
alike  void  of  all  merit.  A  man  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Paul's 
will  not  jump  tip :  a  man  at  the  top  will  not  jump  down. 
Both  events  may  be  certain.  But  a  man  at  the  bottom  car^ 
not  jump  up :  a  man  at  the  top  can  jump  down.  And  if  in 
common  speech  we  should  say,  in  the  latter  case,  that  a  man 
at  the  top  cannot  jump  down,  we  should  speak  figuratively 
and  improperly ;  meaning  only  that  he  certainly  will  not. 
Who  can  deny,  even  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Deity, 
that,  however  certain  it  may  be  that  he  will  not  make  his 
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creation  miserable,  he  has  the  power  tb  do  it  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
on  this  power  that  all  our  notions  of  moral  excellence  in 
the  actions  of  beings  depend.  Were  the  beneficence  of  a 
being  no  more  his  action  or  self 'determination^  than  the  falling 
of  rain  is  the  action  or  self-determination  of  rain,  it  would 
not  be  the  object  of  moral  approbation,  or  the  ground  of 
esteem  and  gratitude.  (See  Review  of  Morals^  pp.  410 — 415, 
^d  edit.).    This  leads  me  to  observe,  lastly, 

6.  That  the  casuality  implied  in  the  views  and  dispositions 
of  beings  is  entirely  consistent  with  moral  obligation  and 
responsibility ;  but  that  all  effects  brought  about  by  mecha- 
nical laws  are  inconsistent  with  them.  This  appears  suffi- 
ciently from  the  preceding  observations. 

Upon  the  whole ;  the  question  concerning  Liberty  is  not, 
*'  Whether  the  views  or  ideas  of  beings2n/?wewce  their  actions,** 
but  "  what  the  nature  of  that  influence  is.**  That  it  is  not 
any  kind  oi  mechanical  or  phi/sical  efficiency,  appears  to  me 
palpably  evident.  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this  opinion ; 
and  if,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Priestley  maintains,  man  has  no  other 
liberty  in  following  motives  than  water  has  in  running  down 
hill,  or  than  the  arms  of  a  scale  pressed  by  weights  have  in 
rising  and  falling ;  if,  I  say,  this  is  the  truth,  man  never  acts. 
It  is  folly  to  applaud  or  reproach  ourselves  for  our  conduct ; 
and  there  is  an  end  of  all  moral  obligation  and  accountable- 
ness.  Dr.  Priestley  does  not  acknowledge  these  conse- 
quences. I  think  them  clear  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to 
admit  of  proper  proof.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  this 
case  is,  to  state  the  question  distinctly  and  intelhgibly,  and 
leave  the  decision  to  common  sense. 

In  reviewing  these  papers  1  have  found,  that  my  desire 
to  explain  myself  fully  has  led  me  to  a  redundancy  of  expres- 
sion and  many  repetitions.  Dr.  Priestley  will,  I  hope,  ex- 
cuse this.  1  refer  myself  to  his  candour,  and  choose  now  to 
withdraw  from  this  controversy. — His  first  volume  (III.  421,) 
concludes  with  some  observations  in  defence  of  the  Socinian 
scheme  of  Christianity.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  debate 
with  him  on  this  subject.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Socinian 
scheme  degrades  Christianity,  and  is  by  no  means  recon- 
cileable  to  the  Scriptures.  But  I  know  that  some  of  the  best 
men  and  wisest  Christians  have  adopted  it.  Among  these  I 
reckon  J^r. Priestley,  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  Dr.  Jebb;  and  should 
it,  contrary  to  my  apprehensions,  be  the  true  Christian  doc- 
trine, I  wish  them  all  possible  success  in  propagating  it. 

Answer. — On  the  subject  of  Necessity  I  have  nothing 
material  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of 
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my  work,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  what  I  have 
there  advanced  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obviate 
the  objections  here  urged  by  Dr.  Price.  But  as  he  has  been 
so  obliging  as  to  give  his  ideas  with  great  frankness  and 
distinctness  on  the  subject,  and  1  conceive  this  to  be  the 
only  difference  of  real  consequence  between  us,  I  shall  so 
far  repeat  the  subatance  of  what  I  have  said  before,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reply  with  equal  explicitness  to  what  he  has 
here  observed. 

\i self-motion^  ox  self-determination ^  properly  so  called,  be 
essential  to  liberty,  I  must  deny  that  man  is  possessed  of  it ; 
and  if  this,  and  nothing  else,  must  be  called  agency.^  I  must 
deny  that,  in  this  sense,  man  is  an  agent ;  because  every  hu- 
man volition  is  invariably  directed  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  man  is,  and  what  we  call  motives.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  no  more  reason,  from  fact  and  observation^  to 
conclude  that  a  man  can  move  himself  that  is,  that  he  can 
will  without  motives,  than  that  a  stone  can  move  itself.  And 
if  the  will  is  as  invariably  influenced  by  motives  as  the  stone 
is  influenced  by  gravity,  it  may  just  as  well  be  said  that  the 
stone  moves  itself,  though  always  according  to  the  laws  of 
gravity,  as  that  the  will,  or  the  mind,  moves  itself,  though 
always  according  to  the  motives;  and  whether  these  motives 
be  called  the  moral  or  the  physical  causes  of  our  volitions, 
is  of  no  sort  of  signification  ;  because  they  are  the  only  and 
the  necessary  causes,  just  as  much  as  gravity  is  the  only  and 
necessary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  stone.  Let  the  mind 
act  contrary  to  motives,  or  the  stone  move  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  I  shall  then,  but  not  before,  believe  that 
they  are  not  the  only  and  necessary  causes. 

*'  The  perception  of  reasons  or  motives  Dr.  Price  calls  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  which  informs  and  directs;**  but  if  the 
determination  of  the  mind,  which  follows  upon  it,  be  inva- 
riably according  to  that  perception,  1  must  conclude  that  the 
nature  of  the  mind  is  such,  as  that  it  could  not  act  other- 
wise, and  therefore  that  it  has  no  self-determination  properly 
so  called.  A  power  manifested  by  no  effects,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  imaginary,  it  being  from  effects  alone  that 
we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  causes. 

Judging  from  facts,  I  must  conclude  that  a  proper  self' 
motion  can  no  more  belong  to  man  than  self -existence.  In- 
deed, we  have  no  more  idea  of  the  nature  of  self-motion 
than  we  have  of  self-existence.  Motion  and  existence  can- 
not be  eternally  derived,  and  actual  existence  and  actual  mo- 
tion necessarily  lead  us  to  some  self-existing,  and  conse- 
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quently  self -moving  being.  Though  the  idea  be  ever  so 
incomprehensible  and  confounding  to  our  faculties,  we  must 
acquiesce  in  it ;  for  to  stop  short  of  this,  or  go  beyond  it,  is 
equally  impossible. 

The  difference  that  Dr.  Price  and  others  make  between 
moral  and  physical  causes  and  effects,  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  which  subsists  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  causes 
and  effects  ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  most  important  difference. 
Where  involuntary  motions  are  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  man  dragged  by  force,  it  is  absurd  to  use  any  reasoning  or 
expostulation,  or  to  apply  rewards  or  punishments,  because 
they  can  have  710  effect;  but  where  voluntary  motions  are 
concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleases,  and  choose  what  company  he  pleases,  &c., 
reasoning  and  expostulation,  rewards  and  punishments,  have 
the  greatest  propriety ,  because  the  greatest  effect;  for  they 
are  applied  to,  and  influence  or  move  the  will,  as  much  as 
external  force  moves  the  body. 

It  is  on  this  circumstance,  viz.  the  influence  of  motives  on 
the  will,  that  the  whole  of  moral  discipline  depends  ;  so  that 
if  the  will  of  man  were  so  formed,  as  that  motives  should 
have  no  influence  upon  it,  he  could  not  be  the  subject  of 
moral  government ;  because  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment,  operate  in  no  other  manner  than  as  motives 
applied  to  the  will.  And  since  the  whole  of  moral  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, what  has  been  called  liberty,  or  a  power  of  acting 
independently  of  motives,  is  so  far  froni  being  the  only  foun- 
dation of  moral  government,  that  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  it,  as  I  have  shewn  at  large  in  my  second  volume. 

The  ideas  belonging  to  the  terms  accountableness,  praise 
and  blame,  merit  and  demerit,  all  relate  to  the  business  of 
moral  discipline,  and  therefore  necessarily  imply  that  men 
are  influenced  by  motives,  and  act  ixoui fixed  principles  and 
character ;  though,  on  account  of  our  not  comprehending  the 
doctrine  of  causes,  and  stopping  where  we  ought  not,  we  are 
generally  under  some  mistake  and  misconception  with  respect 
to  them.  Therefore,  to  guard  against  all  mistake,  it  may  be 
more  advisable  that,  in  treating  the  subject  philosophically, 
those  words  be  disused.  Every  thing  that  really  corre- 
sponds to  them  may  be  clearly  expressed  in  different  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  rules  of  discipline,  every  thing  in  practice, 
on  the  part  both  of  the  governor  and  the  governed,  will  stand 
just  as  before.  To  make  my  meaning  intelligible,  and  shew 
that  I  do  not  advance  this  at  random,  I  shall  here  endeavour 
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to  express  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  manner  the  full  itti- 
^ort  of  all  the  terms  above-mentioned. 
*?  In  common  speech  we  say  that  wx?  are  accountable  creatures ^ 
Bndjustli/  liable  to  rewards  and  punishments  for  our  conduct. 
The  philosopher  sayss,  t\\^t  justice  ought  to  be  called  propriety 
or  usefulness^  or  a  rule  of  conduct  adapted  to  answer  a  good 
purpose,  which  in  this  case  is  the  good  of  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  government  or  discipline ;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  saying.  We  SiTeJustli/  liable  to  rewards  or  punishments,  he 
says,  We  are  beings  of  such  a  constitution,  that,  to  make  us 
happy  upon  our  observance  of  certain  laws,  and  to  make  us 
suffer  in  consequence  of  our  transgressing  those  laws,  will 
have  a  good  effect  with  respect  both  to  our  own  future  con- 
duct and  that  of  others  ;  i.e.  tending  to  our  own  melioration, 
and  operating  to  the  melioration  of  others, 

In  common  language  we  say  a  man  is  praise-worthy,  and 
has  merit.  The  philosopher  says,  that  the  man  has  acted 
from,  or  been  influenced  by  good  principles,  or  such  prin- 
ciples as  will  make  a  man  happy  in  himself,  and  useful  to 
others ;  that  he  is  therefore  a  proper  object  of  complacency, 
and  fit  to  be  made  happy  ;  that  is,  the  general  happiness  will 
be  promoted  by  making  him  happy. 

So  also  when,  in  common  language,  a  man  is  said  to  be 
blame-worthy  and  to  have  demerit,  the  philosopher  says,  that 
he  has  acted  from,  or  been  influenced  by  bad  principles,  or 
such  as  will  make  a  man  unhappy  in  himself,  and  hurtful  to 
others  :  that  he  is  therefore  a  proper  subject  of  aversion,  and 
is  fit  to  be  made  unhappy  ;  that  is,  the  making  him  unhappy 
will  tend  to  promote  the  general  happiness. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  vulgar  and  philo- 
sophers use  different  language,  they  would  see  reason  to  act 
m  the  same  manner.  The  governors  will  rule  voluntary 
agents  by  means  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  go- 
verned, being  voluntary  agents,  will  be  influenced  by  the 
apprehension  of  them.  It  is  consequently  a  matter  of  indif^ 
ference  in  whatever  language  we  describe  actions  and  cha- 
racters. If  the  common  language  be  in  some  respects  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  it  is  still  more 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  or  the  notion  of 
our  being  capable  of  determining  without  regard  to  motives. 

For  the  effect  of  the  more  exalted  views  of  the  philosophical 
Necessarian  (as  unspeakably  superior  to  the  more  imperfect 
views  of  the  vulgar),  I  refer  to  what  I  have  said  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  my  second  volume,  (III.  pp.  506—509).  We  are  not* 
however,  to  expect  that  Necessarians  should  universally,  and 
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to  the  eye  of  the  world,  be  better  than  other  men.  Even 
Christianity  does  not  universally  appear  to  this  advantage  in 
the  lives  of  its  professors.  But  of  this  I  am  persuaded,  that 
if  any  man  had  strength  of  mind  fully  to  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  to  keep  his  mind  at  all  times  under 
the  influence  of  it,  he  would  be  much  superior  to  the  mere 
Christian,  though  not  perhaps  as  much  so  as  the  Christian 
may  be  to  the  mere  virtuous  Heathen. 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  noticing- 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  Dr.  Price's 
account  of  his  view  of  it.  He  says,  p.  68,  the  "  power  of 
self-determination — can  never  be  exerted  without  some 
view,  or  design,"  i.  e.  the  will  cannot  be  determined  without 
motives,  and  *' The  power  of  determining  ourselves,  by  the 
very  nature  of  it,  wants  an  end  and  rule  to  guide  it.'*  From 
this  I  should  infer,  that  the  end  and  rule  by  which  the  will 
was  guided  being  given,  the  determination  would  be  certain 
and  invariable ;  whereas,  in  another  place,  pp.  69,  70,  he 
says,  that  "  moral  causes"  only  "  may  produce  a  certainty;** 
and  even,  that  "  the  certainty  of  event  arising-— from  moral 
causes,  that  is,  from  the  views  and  perceptions  of  beings,  ad- 
mits of  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees,  and  sometimes  passes 
into  probabilitif  and  contingency"  p.  70.  Also  that  in  the 
operation  of  moral  causes  there  is  a  possibility  of  producing 
any  other  effect  than  that  which  is  produced. 

Now  that  the  will  should,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  want 
an  end  and  rule  to  guide  it,  and  yet  be  capable  of  determin- 
ing not  only  without^  but  contrary  to  that  rule,  is,  I  think, 
inconsistent ;  and  yet  upon  this  it  is  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy hinges.  If  the  will  be  always  determined  according 
to  motives  (whether  it  be  alleged  to  be  by  itself,  or  by  the 
motives),  the  determination  is  certain  and  invariable,  which 
is  all  that  I  mean  by  necessary  ;  whereas,  if  it  may  determine 
contrary  to  motives,  it  is,  contingent  and  uncertain  ;  which  I 
maintain  to  be  a  thing  as  impossible  as  that,  in  any  case 
whatever,  an  effect  should  arise  without  a  cause ;  and  also 
to  be  a  thing  that  is,  in  its  nature,  incapable  of  being  the 
object  oi  fore- knowledge.  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  Divine  Being  certainly  foresees  every 
determination  of  the  mind  of  man. 
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THE  THIRD  COMMUNICATION. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

:  Dr.  Price. — On  the  subject  of  necessity  I  will  only 
say  farther,  that  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Priestley  has  said 
in  his  last  reply,  p.  71,  &c.,  I  remain  of  opinion  that  self- 
determination  and  certainty  of  determination  are  perfectly 
consistent. — That  a  self-determining  power  which  is  under 
no  influence  from  motives,  or  which  destroys  the  use  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  superintendency  of  Providence,  has  never 
been  contended  for,  or  meant  by  any  advocates  for  liberty. 
And,  that  I  am  by  no  means  sensible  of  any  inconsistency 
between  asserting  that  eveiy  being  who  acts  at  all  must  act 
for  some  end  and  with  some  view ;  and  asserting,  that  a 
being  may  have  the  power  of  determining  his  choice  to  any 
one  of  different  ends,  and  that  when  a  regard  to  different 
ends  is  equal,  contingency  of  event  takes  place.  The  con- 
troversy, however,  does  not  according,  to  my  view^s  of  it,  hinge 
on  the  consideration  last  mentioned  ;  but  merely  on  this, 
whether  man  is  a  proper  agent,  or  has  a  self-determining 
power  or  not.  Beings  may  have  a  self-determining  power, 
as,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley's  concession,  the  Deity  has ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  always  guided,  as  the  Deity  certainly 
is,  by  a  rule  or  end.  I  know  Dr.  Priestley  will  not  allow 
me  to  argue  thus  from  the  Deity  to  inferior  beings.  But 
this  method  of  arguing  appears  to  me  fair;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  seems  decisive.  It  is  only  the  manner  in  which 
God  possesses  his  attributes  that  is  incommunicable.  We 
may  justly  say,  God  possesses  power.  Therefore  he  may 
give  power.  But  we  cannot,  without  a  cor^tradiction,  say, 
God  is  self-existent ;  therefore,  he  may  give  self-existence  : 
for  this  would  be  to  say,  that  he  can  make  a  derived  being 
underived.  Nor  can  we  say,  God  possesses  infinite  power; 
therefore  he  can  communicate  infinite  power :  for  this  would 
be  to  say,  that  he  can  make  a  being,  who,  as  a  creature, 
must  be  finite  and  dependent,  infinite  and  independent. 
It  might  be  shewn,  that  creation  out  of  nothing  implies  in- 
finite power,  and  therefore  cannot  be  communicated. 

Dr.  Priestley  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  add  the  following 
queries : 

Is  it  not  more  honourable  to  the  Deity  to  conceive  of  him, 
as  the  parent,  guide,  governor  and  judge  of  free  beings  formed 
after  his  own  image,  with  powers  of  reason  and  self-deter- 
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mination,  than  to  conceive  of  him,  as  the  former  and  con- 
ductor of  a  system  of  conscious  machinery,  or  the  mover  and 
controuler  of  an  universe  of  puppets  ? 

Can  Dr.  Priestley  believe  easily,  that,  in  all  those  crimes 
which  men  charge  themselves  with,  and  reproach  themselves 
for,  God  is  the  agent ;  and  that  (speaking  philosophically) 
they,  in  such  instances,  are  no  more  agents  than  a  sword  is 
an  agent  when  employed  to  commit  murder  ? 

Is  it  surprising  that  few  possess  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  avoid  starting  at  such  conclusions  ?  1  am,  however,  ready 
to  own  the  weight  of  some  of  the  observations  Dr.  Priestley 
has  made  to  explain  and  soften  them.  And  though  I  think, 
that  were  they  commonly  received,  they  would  be  dreadfully 
abused ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  but  Dr.  Priestley  may  be,  as  he 
says  he  is,  a  better  man  for  believing  them. 

But  I  must  not  go  on.  Were  I  to  write  all  that  offers  itself, 
I  should  fall  into  numberless  tautologies  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  end  of  this  controversy. 

Answer. — I  know  very  well  that  Dr.  Price,  and  other 
advocates  for  what  is  called  philosophical  free-will,  do  not 
MmArthata  self-determining  power  destroys  the  use  of  dis- 
cipline, but  I  contend  that  it  necessarily  does  so ;  I  also 
deny  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as 
contingency,  it  always  implying  that  there  is  an  effect  with- 
out  a  cause;  and  therefore,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
in  circumstances  in  which  a  regard  to  different  objects  is 
equal,  is  an  impossibihty.  This  must  be  universal,  and 
consequently  respect  the  supreme  mind  as  well  as  others. 
Those  who  speak  with  the  greatest  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Being,  always  suppose  that  he  never  acts  but  for  some  end, 
and  that  the  best,  i.e.  he  acts  according  to  some  invariable 
rule.  But  we  soon  lose  ourselves  in  speculation  concerning 
the  first  cause. 

In  answer  to  the  Queries,  I  reply,  in  general,  that  I  can- 
not conceive  any  thing  honourable  to  the  Deity,  because  the 
thing  is  not  possible  in  itself,  and  if  possible,  not  at  all  bene- 
ficial  to  man,  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  endued  us 
with  what  is  called  self-determination.  And  though  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  may,  like  every  thing  the  most  true  and 
sublime,  be  exhibited  in  a  ridiculous  light,  it  is  the  only 
system  that  is  even  possible ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable,  both  to  the  Universal  Parent  and 
his  offspring;  the  just  contemplation  of  it  being  eminently 
improving  to  the  mind,  and  leading  to  the  practice  of  every 
thing  great  and  excellent,  as  I  think  I  have  shewn  in  my 
second  volume,  (Vol.  III.  Sect.  IX.  pp.  JOi— 509). 
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It  certainly  sounds  harsh  to  vulgar  ears,  to  say  that,  "  in 
all  those  crimes  that  men  charge  themselves  with,  and 
reproach  themselves  for,  God  is  the  agent ;  and  that — they 
in  such  instances,  are  in  reality  no  more  agents^  than  a  sword 
is  an  agent  when  employed  to  commit  murder/*  It  does 
require  strength  of  mind  not  to  startle  at  such  a  conclusion  ; 
but  then  it  requires  nothing  but  strength  of  mind  ;  i.  e.  such 
a  view  of  things  as  shall  carry  us  beyond  ^rst  and  fallacious 
appearances.  And  it  requires,  I  think,  but  a  small  degree  of 
sagacity  to  perceive  that,  whatever  there  is  shocking  in  these 
conclusions,  it  is  actually  found,  and  under  a  very  slight 
cover,  in  Dr.  Price's  own  principles ;  since,  I  believe,  he 
admits  that  God  foresees  all  the  crimes  that  men  would  com- 
mit, and  yet  made  man  ;  that  he  still  has  it  in  his  power,  in 
various  ways,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  yet 
does  not  choose  to  do  it.  If  Dr.  Price  will  answer  a  ques- 
tion that  is  frequently  put  by  children,  viz.  "  Papa,  why 
does  not  God  kill  the  Devil  ?'* — I  will  undertake  to  tell  him 
why  God  made  the  Devil.  Let  him  tell  me  why  God  per- 
mils  vice,  and  I  will  tell  him  why  he  appoints  it. 

However,  the  very  language  that  Dr.  Price  uses  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  appear  horrid  and  frightful,  is  the 
very  language  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  wicked  men  are 
expressly  called  God*s  sword ^  and  are  said,  in  a  great  variety 
of  phrases,  to  do  all  Ms  pleasure;  though,  in  a  different 
sense,  the  very  contrary  expressions  occur.  The  reply  that 
Paul,  Rom.  ix.  18,  makes  to  what  might  be  objected  to  his 
saying,  God  "  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ^  and 
whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth,"  viz.  ver.  18,  "  Thou  wilt 
say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath 
resisted  his  will  ?"  savours  more  of  the  ideas  of  a  Neces- 
sarian, than,  I  suspect,  the  abettors  of  the  contrary  doctrine 
can  well  bear;  ver.  20,  21,  "  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  ?** 

I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  explain  this  passage  of 
scripture  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Dr.  Price's  opinions  ; 
but  I  will  say  that,  with  less  latitude  of  interpretation,  I  will 
undertake  to  explain  every  text  that  can  be  produced  in 
favour  of  the  Arian  hypothesis,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
Socinianism. 

Since,  upon  all  schemes,  it  is  a  fact,  that  vice,  as  well 
as  other  evils,  does  and  m^ust  exist,  at  least  for  a  time ;  is  it 
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not  more  honourable  to  the  Universal  Creator,  and  Supreme 
Ruler,  to  suppose  that  he  intended  it^  as  an  instrunjent  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  rather  than  that,  though  he  by  no  means 
chose  it  (as  a  thing  that  necessarily  thwarted  his  views),  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  foresee  or  prevent  it;  but  that  he  is 
content  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  it  when  it  does  happen, 
interposing  from  time  to  time  to  palliate  'matters^  as  unfore" 
veen  emergencies  require  ?  This,  if  it  be  possible  in  itself,  is 
what  we  must  acquiesce  in,  if  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity.   ^There  is  no  other  alternative. 

I  think  it  hardly  possible  that  a  person  who  believes  in 
contingencies  can  have  a  steady  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  divine 
prescience ;  and  to  divest  the  Divine  Being  of  this  'attribute, 
which  in  the  Scriptures  he  claims  as  his  distinguishing  pre- 
rogative, is  such  a  lessening  and  a  degradation  of  God,  re- 
specting him  too  in  his  most  important  capacity,  or  that  in 
which  we  are  most  concerned,  viz.  as  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse, that  every  thin?  that  Dr.  Price  can  represent  as  the 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  appears  to  me  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  it. 

But,  as  Dr.  Price  is  fully  sensible,  we  see  things  in  very 
diflferent  lights  ;  and  it  is  happy  for  us  that,  in  general,  every 
light  in  which  we  view  our  own  principles  is  more  or  less 
favourable  to  virtue.  The  Papist,  I  doubt  not,  thinks  his 
mind  powerfully  and  advantageously  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  the  sacramental  elements  being  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  the  Trinitarian  with  the  notion  of  the  Supreme  God 
being  incarnate;  and  the  Arian  with  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
Xhe Maker  and  Governor  of  the  World  that  died  upon  the  cross; 
and  numbers  will  say  that  Christianity  is  of  no  value,  and, 
with  Mr.  Venn,  that  they  would  burn  their  Bibles,  if  these 
strange  doctrines  be  not  contained  in  them. 

Dr.  Price,  however,  does  not  feel  that  Christianity  is  de- 
graded, in  his  apprehension,  by  considering  these  opinions  as 
absurd  or  ill-founded,  though  he  does  think  it  degraded  by 
the  Socinian  hypothesis.  Neither  do  I  think  Christianity 
degraded,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  is  much  improved,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
more  conspicuous,  on  the  scheme  which  supposes  that  our 
Saviour  was  a  mere  man,  in  all  things  like  unto  his  bretJtren; 
and  that  as  by  a  mere  man  came  death,  so  bi/  a.  mere  man, 
also,  comes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  I  cheerfully  conclude 
with  Dr.  Price  in  saying,  in  his  letter  subjoined  to  the  Intro* 
dttction,  "  that  our  agreement  in  expecting  this  awful  period 
inakes  it  of  little  consequence  in  what  we  differ." 
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QUERIES  ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  PRICE.        ; 

Of  the  Penetrability  of  Matter, 

1.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  resistance  is  often  occasioned,  not 
by  the  contact  of  solid  matter,,  but  by  a  power  of  repulsion 
acting  at  a  distance  from  the  supposed  substance,  as  in  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  optics,  &c.  ? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  supposed  contact,  but  another 
resistance  ? 

3.  Is  it  not  even  certain,  that  this  supposed  contact  can- 
not be  real  contact^  since  the  particles  that  compose  the  most 
compact  bodies,  being  capable  of  being  brought  nearer  toge- 
ther by  cold,  appear  not  actually  to  touch  one  another? 

4.  Since,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  any  evidence  of  im- 
penetrability, but  what  results  from  the  consideration  of 
contact,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  contact ;  does  not 
the  doctrine  of  impenetrability  stand  altogether  unsupported 
by  any  fact,  and,  therefore,  must  it  not  be  unphilosophical 
to  admit  that  it  is  any  property  of  matter  ? 

Of  the  Soul. 

1.  If  matter  be  not  impenetrable.  Dr.  Price  seems  (if  I 
may  judge  from  what  he  says  in  p.  38)  not  unwilling  to 
admit  that  it  may  be  endued  with  the  properties  of  percep- 
tion and  thought.  Since,  therefore,  the  uniform  composition 
of  the  whole  man  will  be  gained  by  the  preceding  hypothesis, 
is  it  not  a  consideration  in  favour  of  it  ?  It  can  only  be  a 
supposed  necessity  that  could  lead  any  person  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  of  two  substances  in  the  composition  of  one  being, 
especially  two  substances  so  exceedingly  heterogeneous  as 
matter  and  spirit  ar^  defined  to  be. 

2.  Admitting  matter  to  have  the  property  of  impenetrabi- 
lity, is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  thought  may  not  be  superadded  to  it,  but  that 
we  cannot  conceive  any  connexion  between  the  different  pro- 
perties of  impenetrability  and  thought,  or  any  relation  they 
can  bear  to  each  other  ? 

3.  Have  we,  in  reality,  any  idea  of  a  connexion  between 
the  property  of  perception,  and  extended  substance,  that  is 
not  impenetrable  P 

4.  If  not,  is  it  not  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  the 
property  of  perception  may  be  imparted  to  such  a  substance 
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as  the  body ;  it  being  certainly  unphilosophical  to  suppose 
that  man  consists  of  two  kinds  of  substance,  when  all  the 
known  properties  and  powers  of  man  may  belong  to  one 
substance. 

5.  If  the  soul  of  man  be  an  extended  substance,  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  idea,  and  why  may  it  not  in  fact  be  as  discerptible 
as  matter?  If  so,  are  all  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be 
divided,  thinking  and  conscious  beings?  If  not,  why  may 
not  a  material  being,  possessed  of  thought,  consist  of  ma- 
terial substances,  not  possessed  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  spi- 
ritual one  ? 

6.  Whether  is  it  more  probable  that  God  can  endue  orga- 
nized matter  with  a  capacity  of  thinking,  or  that  an  imma- 
terial substance,  possessed  of  that  property,  can  be  so  depen- 
dent upon  the  body,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  having  a  percep- 
tion without  it,  so  that  even  its  peculiar  power  oi  self-motion 
cannot  be  exerted  but  in  conjunction  with  the  body  ? 

7.  If  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  proper  connexion 
between  material  and  immaterial  substances,  must  not  the 
former  necessarily,  according  to  the  common  hypothesis,  im- 
pede the  motions  of  the  latter  ? 

8.  Is  there,  therefore,  any  proper  medium  between  the 
hypothesis  which  makes  man  wholly  material,  and  that  which 
makes  the  body  a  clog  upon  the  soul,  and  consequently  the 
death  of  the  body  the  freedom  of  the  soul  ? 

9.  They  who  maintain  the  Arian  hypothesis,  believe  that 
an  immaterial  spirit,  similar  to  the  human  soul,  is  capable  of 
the  greatest  exertions  in  a  state  independent  of  any  connexion 
with  body,  at  least  such  bodies  as  ours.  They  also  suppose 
that  between  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  he 
possessed  and  exerted  his  original  powers.  Is  it  not  then 
inconsonant  to  this  system,  to  suppose  that  the  human  soul, 
which  to  all  appearance  is  influenced  by  bodily  afi^ections 
exactly  like  the  embodied  soul  of  Christ,  should  be  inca- 
pable of  all  sensation  or  action  during  the  sleep  or  death  of 
the  body  ? 

10.  Consequently,  does  not  every  argument  that  proves 
the  dependence  of  the  soul  on  the  body  favour  the  Socinian 
hypothesis,  by  making  it  probable  that  the  soul  of  Christ 
was  equally  dependent  upon  his  body,  and  therefore  was 
incapable  of  exertion  before  as  well  as  after  its  union  to  it  ? 
In  other  words,  that  Christ  had  no  proper  existence  before 
his  birth  ? 
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Of  the  Doctrine  o/"' Necessity. 

1.  If  any  mental  determination,  or  volition,  be  preceded 
by  nothing,  either  Avithin  the  mind  itself,  or  external  to  it, 
but  what  might  have  existed  without  being  followed  by  that 
determination,  in  what  does  that  determination  differ  from 
an  effect  without  a  cause  P 

2.  Admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  determination,  or 
a  determination  without  any  previous  motive,  with  what 
propriety  can  it  be  the  subject  of  praise  or  blame,  there  being 
no  principle  or  design  (which  would  come  under  the  deno- 
mination oi' motive)  ixoiji  which  the  determination  proceeded? 
How  then  can  such  a  power  of  self-determination  make  us 
accountable  creatures^  or  the  proper  objects  of  rewards  and 
punishments } 

3.  If  certain  definite  determinations  of  mind  be  always 
preceded  by  certain  definite  motives,  or  situations  of  mind, 
and  the  same  definite  motives  be  always  followed  by  the 
same  determinations,  may  not  the  determinations  be  properly 
called  necessary^  necessity  signifying  nothing  more  than  the 
cause  of  constancy  P 

4.  If  certain  determinations  always  follow  certain  states 
of  mind,  will  it  not  follow,  whether  these  determinations  be 
called  necessary  or  not,  that  no  determination  could  have 
been  intended,  or  expected,  by  the  Author  of  all  things,  to 
have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  beP  Since, 
in  this  case,  they  could  not  have  been  otherwise  without  a 
miracle. 

5.  If  any  event  be  properly  contingent,  i.e.  if  the  deter- 
mination does  not  depend  upon  the  previous  state  of  mind, 
is  it  possible  that  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  that  mind, 
and  of  all  the  states  of  it,  can  enable  a  person  to  tell  what  the 
determination  will  be  ?  In  other  words,  is  a  contingent  event 
the  object  of  fore- knowledge,  even  to  the  Deity  himself? 

Dr.  Price.  —  In  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  4th  query, 
above,  and  also  to  what  he  says  in  pp.  78,  79,  &c.  I  rea- 
dily admit  that  all  events  are  such  as  the  power  oi  God 
(acting  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness) 
either  causes  them  to  be,  or  permits  them  to  be.  1  rejoice 
in  this  as  the  most  agreeable  and  important  of  all  truths: 
but  I  by  no  means  think,  with  Dr.  Priestley,  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  it,  and  God's  producing  all  even4;s. 
I  scarcely  think  he  would  conclude  thus  in  other  cases. 
Are  there  not  many  instances  in  which  Dr.  Priestley  would 
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think  it  hard  to  be  charged  with  doing  wiiat  he  only  fore- 
sees, and,  for  the  best  reasons,  thinks  fit  not  to  hinder  P 

Active  and  self-directing  powers  are  the  foundation  of  all 
morality,  all  dignity  of  nature  and  character,  and  the  greatest 
possible  happiness.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  sucii  powers 
should  be  communicated;  and  being  communicate  ,  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  scope,  within  certain  limits,  should  be 
allowed  for  the  exercise  of  them.  Is  God*s  permitting  be- 
ings, in  the  use  of  such  powers,  to  act  wickedly,  the  same 
with  being  himself  the  agent  in  their  wickedness  ?  Or  can  it 
be  reasonable  to  say,  that  he  appoints  what  cannot  be  done 
without  breaking  his  laws,  contradicting  his  will,  and  abusing 
the  powers  he  has  given  ? 

Were  I  to  be  asked  such  a  question  as  that  which  Dr» 
Priestley  (in  p.  7^*)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  child — "  Why 
God  made  the  Devil  V*  or,  ".Why  God  does  not  confine  or 
kill  the  Devil  ?'*  I  should  probably  answer,  that  God  made 
the  Devil  good,  but  that  he  made  himself  a  Devil ;  and  that 
a  period  is  near  when  the  Devil  and  all  wicked  beings  will 
be  destroyed  ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mischief  they 
do  is  not  prevented  by  confining  them,  or  taking  away  their 
power,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  wise  government  does  not 
prevent  crimes  by  shutting  men  up  in  their  houses,  or  that  a 
parent  does  not  prevent  his  children  from  doing  wrong  by 
tying  up  their  hands  and  feet.  I  would,  in  short,  lead  the 
child  to  understand,  if  possible,  that  to  prevent  wickedness 
by  denying  a  sphere  of  agency  to  beings,  would  be  to  pre- 
vent one  evil  by  producing  a  greater,  r^.-   :     r 

The  answer  1  would  give  to  most  of  Dr.  Priestley's  other 
queries,  may  be  easily  collected  from  my  former  replies. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  them  in  particular,  1  cannot 
help  observing,  that  it  implies  what  I  can  by  no  means  admit, 
that  free  agency  is  inconsistent  with  a  dependence  of  our 
determinations  on  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  with  a  certainty 
of  event.  I  think  I  have  proved  that  our  determinations  may 
be  5e/^-determinations,  and  yet  this  be  true  of  them. 

The  fore-knowlege  of  a  contingent  event  carrying  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction,  is  indeed  a  difficulty;  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  removing  it. 

Answer. — I  still  cannot  see  any  difference,  with  respect 
to  criminality^  between  doing  and  permitting  what  may  be 
prevented,  even  with  respect  to  men,  and  much  less  with 
respect  to  the  Deity;  and  I  should  not  think  it  hard  to  be 
charged  with  what  I  thought  proper  not  to  hinder.    If  I  had, 
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as  Dr.  Price  says,  the  best  reasons  for  it^  they  would  suffi- 
ciently justify  me,  and  in  both  cases  alike. 

But  men  have  only  an  imperfect  controul  upon  each  other, 
and  the  exertion  of  it  is  often  difficult,  or  at  least  inconve- 
nient. We,  therefore,  make  an  allowance  with  respect  to 
men,  for  which  there  is  no  reason  with  respect  to  God.  He 
distinctly  foresees  every  action  of  a  man*s  life,  and  all  the 
actual  consequences  of  it.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  any 
particular  man,  and  his  conduct,  proper  for  his  plan  of  crea- 
tion and  providence,  he  certainly  would  not  have  introduced" 
him  into  being  at  all. 

All  that  Dr.  Price  observes  with  respect  to  what  he  calls 
active  and  self-directing  powers^  I  entirely  approve  ;  but  I 
think  the  same  conclusions  will  follow  on  the  supposition  of 
man  and  superior  beings  having  what  we  call  mere  voluntary 
powers^  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  motives  to  which  they 
will  be  exposed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Divine 
Being  thinks  proper  to  place  them.  It  is  this  that  I  call  the 
foundation  of  morality ;  and  not  to  have  given  this  power, 
or,  by  miraculous  interposition,  to  controul  it,  would  either 
be,  as  Dr.  Price  says,  to  prevent  smaller  evils  hy  producing 
greater,  or  not  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good.  His 
reply  to  the  child  is  the  same  that  I  make,  but  the  question 
has  a  meaning  to  which  the  capacity  of  a  child  does  not 
extend. 

If  Dr.  Price  admits,  as,  in  this  place  he  seems  to  do,  that 
our  determinations  certairily  depend  upon  the  state  of  our 
minds,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  his  calling  us  free  agents. 
I  believe  we  are  so,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  words,  and 
I  think  it  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  necessity  that  I 
ascribe  to  man.  When  men  say  that  they  are  frecy  they 
have  no  idea  of  any  thing  farther  than  a  freedom  from  the 
controul  of  others,  or  what  may  be  called  external  force,  or 
causes  of  action  not  arising  within  themselves.  Internal 
causes  are  never  so  much  as  thought  of,  and  much  less  ex- 
pressly excluded,  when  they  speak  of  this  most  perfect 
liberty. 
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LETTER   TO   DR.  PRIESTLEY. 

Newington-Green,  Sept.  19,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  desire  you  have  expressed  that  I  would  give  you  my 
sentiments  of  the  Controversy  between  us,  on  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  it,  as  now  printed,  has  induced  me  once  more  to 
apply  my  thoughts  to  it.  I  have  done  this  with  care  and 
attention  ;  but  am  not  sure  that  any  thing  which  you  will 
judge  of  great  importance  has  occurred  to  me.  It  might, 
therefore,  have  been  right  to  resolve  to  say  no  more  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  so  much  afraid  of  perplexing  by  a  multiplicity 
of  words,  and  of  giving  disgust  by  too  many  repetitions, 
that  this  would  have  been  my  resolution,  had  I  not  thought 
that  the  Additional  Observations,  which  you  will  receive 
with  this  letter,  contain  some  new  matter,  and  place  several 
of  the  arguments  already  insisted  on  in  a  light  that  may 
render  them  to  some  persons  more  intelligible  and  striking. 
I  have  now  said  the  best  I  can  ;  and  I  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  between  us,  hoping  that,  whether  they  decide  in  your 
favour  or  mine,  they  will  be  candid,  and  believe  that  we  are 
both  of  us  governed  alike  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue. I  feel  deeply  that  I  am  in  constant  danger  of  being  led 
into  error  by  partial  views,  and  of  mistaking  the  suggestions 
of  prejudice  for  the  decisions  of  reason  ;  and  this,  while  it 
disposes  me  to  be  candid  to  others,  makes  me  ardently  wish 
that  others  would  be  candid  to  me. 

I  am,  in  a  particular  manner,  sensible  of  my  own  blindness 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  in  this  dis- 
pute I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  ;  but  I  cannot  go  much  further. 
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You  have  asked  me  some  questions  (and  many  more  may  be 
asked  me)  which  I  am  mcapable  of  answering. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  you, 
that  I  disJike,  more  than  I  can  easily  express,  the  malevo- 
lence expressed  by  most  of  the  writers  against  you.  1  have 
myself,  as  you  well  know,  been  long  an  object  of  abuse  for 
a  pul)lication  which  1  reckon  one  of  the  best  actions  of  my 
life,  and  which  events  haVe  fully  justified.  The  conscious- 
ness of  not  dtstrving  abuse  has  made  me  perfectly  callous 
to  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  same  cause  will  render  you  so. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  end,  the  interest  of  truth  will  be 
promoted  by  a  free  and  open  discussion  of  speculative  points. 
Whatever  will  not  bear  this  must  be  superstition  and  im- 
posture. Instead,  therefore,  of  being  inclined  to  censure 
those  who,  with  honest  views,  contribute  to  bring  about  such 
a  discussion,  we  onght  to  thank  and  honour  them,  however 
mist  kt  n  we  may  think  them,  and  however  sacred  the  points 
of  discussion  may  be  reckoned.  1  wish  i  could  see  more  of 
this  disposition  among  the  defenders  of  religion.  I  am  par- 
ticularly sorry  to  find  that  even  Mr.  Whitehead  does  not  per- 
fectly poss!  ss  this  temper.  Had  he  avoided  all  uncandid 
insinuations,  and  treated  you  constantly  with  the  same  just 
respect  that  he  dots  in  general,  his  book  in  my  opinion 
would  have  done  him  much  honour. 

Dr.  Horsley  is,  1  fancy,  the  only  person  who,  in  opposing 
your  opinions,  has  discovered  a  just  liberality.  This  is  wor- 
thy of  an  able  philosopher;  and  you  have,  therefore,  very 
properly  distinguished  him  from  your  other  anitagonists,  by 
addressing  him,  in  your  letter  to  him,  with  particular  respect. 
His  method  of  arguing  agrees  very  much  with  mine.  There 
is,  likewise,  an  agreement  between  some  of  Mr.  Whitehead's 
arguments  and  those  I  have  used.  But  this  agreement  has 
been  accidental ;  for  our  correspondence  was  begun  and 
finished  long  before  I  knew  any  thing  of  either  Dr.  Horsley 'si 
or  Mr.  Whitehead's  publications. 

Wishing  you  every  possible  blessing, 

I  am, 

With  the  most  aflfectionate  respect, 

Yours,  ' 

RICHARD  PRICE. 
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Segx.  I.     Of  the  Human  Soul, 

Dr.  Priestley  acknowledges  that  the  soul  is  a  single  being 
or  substance.  But  at  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  the  parts 
of  a  soul;  of  its  being  a  system;  and,  in  p.  62,  of  the  mor- 
terials  of  which  Christ  consisted  before  his  birth.  Has  he 
yet  proved  this  to  be  consistent?*  His  doctrine  is,  that,  as 
a  number  of  corporeal  substances  put  together  in  a  particular 
manner,  become,  when  put  into  motion,  that  measurer  of  time 
which  we  call  a  clock  or  a  watch;  so  a  number  of  corporeal 
substances  put  together  in  a  particular  manner  in  the  brain, 
become  of  course^  when  circulation  begins,  that  thinking 
being  we  call  a  man.  And  his  doctrine  further  is,  that  both 
are  alike  machines,  the  operations  of  the  one  in  measuring 
time,  and  of  the  other  in  thinking,  perceiving,  willing,  &c. 
being  equally  brought  about  by  mechanical  laws,  and  the 
necessary  result  of  particular  motions  and  vibrations.  This, 
I  imagine,  is  as  concise  and  just  an  account  as  can  be  given 
of  his  system.  See,  particularly,  the  2nd  Sect,  of  \\\s  Addi- 
tional Illustrations  {Yo\.\\\.  pp.302 — 304). 

Not  to  say  any  thing  at  present  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
system,  I  would  beg  leave  again  to  remind  him  that,  accords 
ing  to  his  own  concession,  it  is  one  substance  that  MmA^; 

*  "  I  believe  I  am  a  being  or  snhstance:  also,  that  I  am  a  single  beirij;;  and  that 
my  limbs  and  senses  are  not  mi/self."  P.  50.  "  Man,  who  is  one  lieine:,  is  com- 
posed of  one  kind  of  substance,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  :  Vol.  III.  p  27(J.) 
To  the  sanif  purpose  l)r  Priestley  sa\s,  that  the,"  mind, — the  subject  of  thought, 
is  one  thiiikitit;  person  or  being;"  but  afterwirds  in  the  next  pagei  he  sa^s,  that 
the  subject  of  thought  is  the  body,  "especially  the  brain;"  and  that  its  powers  '•  in- 
here in  one  A/«rf  of  substance."  lb.  p.  294.  These  passages  compared  le-'d  me  to 
suspect,  that  when  he  says,  in  the  first  of  them,  that  he  is  one  being  or  substance, 
his  meanni);  is,  that  he  is  mam/  substances  of  one  hind.  I  can  think  of  no  other  me- 
thod of  making  these  passages  consistent.  For  I  suppose  he  cannot  possibly  meao» 
that  the  mind,  though  one  being,  is  many  substances.  This  would  imply*  that  a 
•ubstance,  Dnmerically  different  from  all  others,  is  not  a  b«iDg.     (Price.) 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  number  of  substances  that  mea- 
sure time;  and  that,  consequently,  these  cases  cannot  be 
parallel. 

I  know  not  how  to  believe  Dr.  Priestley  will  adhere  to 
the  only  observation  he  has  made  in  answer  to  this  objection  ; 
I  mean,  the  observation  (in  p.  55)^  "  that  a  number  of  un- 
thinking substances  may  make  one  thinking  substance.'* 
Would  he  not  wonder  were  I  to  maintain  that  a  number  of 
wnlearned  men  may  make  one  learned  society  P  But  what 
would  he  think  were  I  to  maintain,  that  a  number  of  un- 
learned  men  may  make  one  learned  man  ? 

But  dismissing  this  difficulty.  According  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
certain  particles  in  the  brain  are  the  subject  of  thought  and 
consciousness  ;  and  their  arrangement,  order  and  motion,  are 
actual  thought  and  intelligence.  These  particles,  it  should 
be  observed,  must  be  some  definite  number:  for  were  they 
an  indefinite  number,  the  maw,  or  the  subject  of  thought, 
could  not  continue  always  the  same.  Any  particles  added 
would  increase  the  man,  in  proportion  to  the  number  added. 
Any  taken  away  would  lessen  him,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber taken  away.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  man  would  become 
80  fsiY  different ;  and  so  many  particles  might  be  added  or 
taken  away,  as  would  make  him,  in  any  given  proportion, 
a  different  or  another  being. 

All  this  is  manifestly  absurd  and  contradictory.  The  soul 
we  know,  amidst  all  changes  and  through  every  period  of 
its  existence,  maintains  a  precise  and  unvaried  sameness  and 
individuality.  If,  therefore,  the  soul  is  the  brain,  it  must 
be,  not  that  gross  and  ever-varying  mass  of  substances  com- 
monly so  called,  but  some  certain  staminal  parts  of  it  (see 
p.  48)  which  have  existed  from  the  first  creation  of  matter,* 
but  were  put  together  at  conception  so  as  to  form  thought ; 
and  which  continue  without  increase  or  diminution  during 
the  life  of  man  ;  are  only  disarranged  at  death,  will  be  put 
together  again  at  the  resurrection,  so  as  to  form  an  improved 
consciousness,  and  will  remain  precisely  the  same,  except 
in  their  order  and  vibrations,  through  all  eternity. 

Can  Dr.  Priestley  satisfy  himself  with  such  a  notion  of 

.  *  When  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  I  suppose  the  sentient  principle  in  man  to  be  the 
brain  itself,"  (Letters  toKenrick,  ad  fiji.)  he  means  probably  not  the  whole  brain, 
but  (agreeably  to  what  is  above  observed)  some  staminal  parts  of  it.  He  sometimes, 
indeed,  calls  the  sentient  principle  "  a  result  from  the  organization  of  the  brain  ;"  but 
his  meaning  must  be,  not  that  the  soul  itself  is  nothing  but  a  result  from  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the  brain,  for  he  has  acknowlegded  it  to  be  a 
substance,  p.  50,  but  that  its  consciousness  and  reason  are  such  a  result.  See  the 
reasoning,  pp.  6o,  6l.  It  is  not,  he  says,  myself,  but  my  power  of  thought,  p.  46, 
that  is  the  result  of  figure,  motion,  &c.     (Price.) 
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the  human  soul  ?  Is  it  possible  this  should  be  a  right  account 
of  that  simple  and  indivisible  essence,  which  every  man 
calls  himself;  and  of  those  faculties  by  vt^hich  we  investigate 
truth,  and  are  capable  of  growing  for  ever  in  knowledge  and 
bliss  ?  Does  he,  in  particular,  feel  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  a  number  of  particles,  disposed  in  one  order  and  moved 
in  one  way,  should  be  nothing  but  torpid  matter ;  but,  dis- 
posed in  another  order  and  moved  in  another  way,  should 
become  perception,  judgment  and  reason?* 

I  must  leave  every  one  to  make  his  own  reflections  on 
what  Dr.  Priestley  says  (Vol.  III.  pp.  271,  272).  1  think 
it  scarcely  worthy  of  him.  Why  might  1  not  say  that  spirit 
is  not  extended  P  We  says  so,  if  1  understand  him,  of  matter ; 
and  yet  maintains  (ibid.  p.  23y),  that  it  exists  in  place,  pos- 

*  Dr.  Priestley  intimates,  that  the  power  of  thinking  may  as  well  be  the  result  of 
the  org-inization  of  the  brain,  as  the  attraction  of  iron  be  tl^e  result  of  the  structure 
of  a  magnet.  (Vol.  111.  p.  SOS.)  But  the  attraction  of  iron  by  a  magnet  is  the  action, 
ttot  of  the  magnet  itself,  but  o(  another  cause  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  mass 
of  matter  could  be  so  put  together  as  to  become  capable  of  moving  a  body  at  a  dis- 
tance without  touching  it.  The  truth,  in  this  case,  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  causes 
or  powers  in  nature  operating  according  to  stated  laws  which  unite  themselves  to 
substances  formed  as  iron  and  a  magnet  are,  and  drive  them  towards  one  another. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  this  fact  might  be  mentioned  as  most  similar  to  the  union  of  a 
soul  to  the  brain  in  consequence  of  its  organization.  Some  assert  that  magnetism 
is  caused  by  the  emission  of  effiuvia,  or  the  intervention  of  a  subtle  fluid;  and  if 
this  is  true,  it  is  only  an  instance  of  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse  from 
matter  to  matter. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  observed,  that  a  compound  may  have  properties  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  have  not.  P.  64.  This  is  true  only  of  such  properties  as  denote  merely 
3U  order  or  relation  of  parts.  For  instance:  though  no  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  a  circle  is  circular,  the  whole  compourid  is  so.  What  can  be  plainer  ?  A  number 
of  things  may  be  ranged  into  the  order  of  a  circle,  but  one  thing  cannot.  Does  this 
warrant  us  to  conclude,  that,  though  no  one  of  the  particles  in  a  mass  of  matter  is 
conscious,  yet  all  taken  together  may  be  so  ?  As  well  might  we  conclude,  that 
though  no  one  of  the  particles  moves,  yet  the  whole  compound  may  move.  Such, 
however,  is  the  conclusion  we  are  directed  to  draw  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  also  bj 
Mr. 'Collins  in  his  dispute  with  Dr.  Clarke.  In  short,  consciousness,  not  being  a 
mere  order  of  parts,  or  an  external  denomination,  but  a  quality  inhering  in  its  sub- 
ject, it  seems  the  plainest  contradiction  to  say,  that  it  can  inhere  in  the  whole,  withr 
out  inhering  in  the  parts. 

I  will  t)eg  leave  to  remark  further,  in  this  place,  that  i^r.  Priestley's  account 
of  the  soul  has  no  such  tendency  as  he  describes  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  9,  10.  If 
he  is  right,  we  shall,  in  the  future  state,  have  no  separate  souls.  But  this  will  give 
us  no  reason  for  then  concluding,  that  we  had  not  pre-existed  in  a  conscious  and 
active  state  Just  as  little  reason,  in  my  opinion,  does  it  give  us  now  for  drawing 
such  a  conclusion.  But  this  observation  may  be  carried  much  farther.  Our  exist- 
ence after  death,  according  to  Dr  Priestley,  will  be  only  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
terials, separated  and  dispersed,  of  which  we  now  consist.  But  this  is  an  existence 
which  belonged  to  us  equally  before  we  were  born.  Our  pre-existence,  therefore,  is 
no  less  certain  than  our  post-existence.  It  is  true.  Dr.  Pritstley  teaches,  that 
sometime  after  death  our  scattered  parts  are  to  be  brought  into  union,  and  to  be 
made  again  conscious.  But  will  he  say  such  an  union  might  not  have  also  taken 
place  some  time  or  other  before  we  were  born  ?  Little  then  certainly  is  the  support 
which  Socinianism  receives  from  Materialism.  See  what  is  said  to  this  purpose  in 
p.  71.  The  remembrance  of  pre-exi>teiice  cannot  be  necessary  ;  -or,  if  it  is,  Christ 
might  have  possessed  it.     (Price.) 
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ses8es  a  sphere  of  action,  and  is  moveable.  But  I  have 
repeatedly  acknowledged  my  ignorance  on  this  subject.  I 
pretend  to  know  no  more  than  that,  whatever  my  soul  is  in 
respect  of  locality^  it  is  indivisible,  the  idea  of  a  part  of  a 
self,  or  of  a  ^e// divided  into  <j£)o  ^e/yes  being  contradictory. 
Of  this  I  think  myself  sure.     See  pp.  4-1,  53,  57. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Nature  of  Matter. 

Dr.  Priestley  denies  that  matter  is  impenetrable,  because 
there  is  no  experiment  in  which  We  are  sure  that  we  have 
found  it  to  be  so.  I  have  given  a  reply  to  this  in  p.  25. 
What  I  would  observe  here  is,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's doctrine,  there  is  also  no  experiment  in  which  we  have 
found  that  any  one  thing  causes  or  produces  another,  the 
only  proper  cause  in  nature,  as  he  asserts,  being  that  power 
of  the  Deity  which  is  not  an  object  of  our  senses.  When  a 
body  in  motion  gives  motion  to  another,  all  that  we  observe 
(and  all  that  is  true,  if  Dr.  Priestley  is  right)  is  a  conjunction, 
not  a  connexion  of  two  events,  or  one  motion  going  before 
another,  not  one  motion  producing  another ;  the  body 
moved  having  really  received  its  motion  not  from  the  ajo- 

farenf,  but  from  an  invisible  cause.  This,  if  I  understand 
)r.  Priestley,  is  the  truth  in  every  instance.  Even  the 
determinations  of  the  will  are  the  actions  of  the  Deity,  and 
motives  are  properly  no  more  than  certain  perceptions  that 
constantly  precede  them.  Since  then  experiments  do  not 
furnish  us  with  the  ideas  of  causation  and  productive  power, 
how  came  we  by  these  ideas  ?  And  how  does  Dr.  Priestley 
know  they  have  any  existence  }  How,  in  particular,  does 
he  avoid  the  sceptical  system  which  Mr.  Hume  has  ad- 
vanced in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  and  which  he  founds 
entirely  on  this  observation?  I  have  shewn  how  I  avoid  it  jn 
my  Review  of  the  Difficulties  in  Morals,  pp.  29,  30,  &c.    ' 

In  Vol.  HI.  p.  238,  Dr.  Priestley  repeats  a  former  obser- 
vation, namely,  that  it  is  no  less  proper  to  ask  what  remains 
of  matter  after  solidity  and  extension  are  taken  away,  than 
to  ask  what  remains  of  it  after  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
taken  away.  I  have  answered,  that  solidity  and  extension 
are  inherent  properties  ;  but  that  attraction  and  repulsion, 
signifying  only  something  that  is  done  to  matter,  convey  no 
idea  of  it.  Were  he  to  ask  me  what  spirit  is,  and  1  was  to 
give  him  no  other  answer,  than  that  it  is  something  that  is 
moved,  he  would  probably  be  much  dissatisfied. 
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In  the  first  Section  of  the  Additional  Illustrations^  Dr. 
Priestley  has  ^}ven  a  new  account  of  matter,  according  to 
which  it  is  only  a  number  of  centres  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion ;  or,  uiore  projjerly.  of  centres  (not  divisible)  to  which 
divine  agency  is  directed.  (Vol.  111.  p.  23'».)  I  would  here 
ask,  vv  herein  do  such  centres  differ  from  mathematical  points? 
Is  not  a  mathematical  point  merely  the  end  or  termination  of  a 
line,  as  a  line  is  the  termination  of  a  surface,  and  a  surface  of 
a  solid  }  Can  any  one  of  these  be  conceived  to  subsist  sepa> 
rately  from  the  rest?  What  conception  can  be  formed  of  a 
point  or  centre  which  has  no  figure,  nor  is  the  termination  of 
aline,  but  is  capable  of  moving  tind  being  moved?  ts  the  whole 
universe  nothing:  but  a  collection  of  such  points  acted  upon 
by  divine  power?  Are  these  points  substances .^  If  not,  can 
they  be  ma  terP  Or  can  they  be  the  souls  of  men  ?  Does  not 
divine  agency  require  an  object  different  from  itself  to  act 
upon  ?  What  then  can  Dr.  Priestley  mean  when  he  intimates 
that  tiiere  is  nothing  in  nature  but  God's  agency  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  controversy,  Dr.  Priestley  denied 
solidity  to  matter,  but  allowed  it  extension.  He  seems  now 
inclined  to  deny  it  both,  and  to  be  for  reducing  it  (and  con- 
sequently all  sentient  beings)  to  nothing  but  points  to 
which  God's  agency  (in  attracting  and  repelling  I  know  not 
what)  is  directed. 

In  Vol.  III.  p.  240,  he  observes,  that  since  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  matter  do  not  touch  one  another,  it  can  do 
nothiniJ[,  (every  thing  being  really  done  by  divine  power,) 
and  consequently  is  of  no  use,  and,  if  created,  must  have 
been  created  in  vain.*  The  oovious  inference  from  hence 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter.  And,  accordingly, 
influenced  by  this  reason,  he  says,  that  "  it  is  nothing 
but  the  divine  agency.*'  The  whole  creation,  then,  being 
matter,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley's  doctrine,  the  whole 
creation  is  nothing  but  the  divine  agency;  and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  nothing  at  all.  For  what  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  creation  of  the  divine  agency,  or  of  an  agency 
that  acts  upon  itself  ? 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  proper  to  urge  these  objections, 
because  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  very  passage  which  contains 
this  account  of  matter,  asserts  that  though  "  every  thing  w 

•  Dr.  Priestley  intimates  that  he  should  prefer  to  his  own  hypothesis,  an  hypor 
tloesis,  could  he  fiwd  it,  "  which  should  make  provision  for  the  use  of  crented  matter" 
without  resolving  it  into  the  divine  agency.  (Vol.  ill.  p  241.)  I  think  I  can  inform 
JentH  of  such  an  hypothesis.  Solid  matter  (that  is,  the  matter  hitherto  believed  ia  by 
all  mankind)  is  capable  of  moving  other  matter  by  contact  and  impulse.  It  can, 
therefore,  do  somewhat,  and  be  of  use.  Why  then  should  he  not  admit  it?  CPrtccJ 
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the  divine  power, — and  all  action  is  his  action,'*  yet  "  every 
thing  is  not  the  Deity  himself ;"  (Vol.  III.  p.  241,)  and  be- 
cause, likewise,  he  has  very  candidly  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  he  has  not  lost  himself  on  this  subject.  (Ibid.  p.  240.) 
It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  put  him  in  mind  (and  I  wish 
I  could  press  it  on  his  attention)  that  he  ought  not  to  lay  so 
much  stress  as  he  does  on  the  doctrine  ot  materialism,  till  he 
is  better  able  to  inform  us  what  matter  is.  : 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Horsley,  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  him  and  the 
Necessarians.  His  reason  for  this  assertion  is,  that  Dr. 
Horsley  acknowledges  a  certain^  and  (in  one  sense)  a  neces- 
sary influence  of  motives  on  the  will.  Now,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  whole  controversy  has  been  reduced  to 
this  short  question — "  Has  man  a  power  of  agency,  or  self- 
determination  P  Dr.  Priestley  has  denied  this.  He  has 
maintained  that  such  a  power  is  an  impossibility;  (p.  65 
and  Vol.  III.  p.  220,)  that  we  are  mistaken  when  we  refer 
our  actions  to  ourselves ;  that  our  volitions  are  perfectly 
mechanical  things;  that  motives  influence  exactly  a^  weights 
operate  on  a  scale;*  and  that  there  is  only  one  agent  in 
nature.f  It  is  only  as  far  as  he  means  to  maintain  such 
assertions  that  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  liberty  as  ex- 
J)lained  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others. 

The  influence  of  motives  has  never  been  denied.  The 
point  in  dispute  is,  the  nature  of  that  influence ;  and  with 
respect  to  this,  I  have  long  ago  observed,  (see  Review  of 
Morals,  p.  351,  2d  edit.)  that  wo  influence  of  motives,  which 
is  short  of  making  them  physical  efficients  or  agents,  can  clash 
with  liberty.  May  I  then  ask  him  whether  he  still  adheres 
to  the  assertions  I  have  mentioned  ?  If  not,  our  controversy 
is  at  an  end.  But  if  he  does,  then  he  and  I  (and  probably 
also  he  and  Dr.  Horsley)  still  differ.  He  should  not  say 
here,  as  he  does,  that,  provided  the  influence  of  motives  is 

*  See  Treatise  on  Necessity,  Dedication,  (Vol.  III.  p.  451,)  and  Illastrations, 
(pp.  475,  477,  &c.)     See  likewise  Vol.  III.  p.  520.    (Price.) 

t  Dr.  Priestley  has  sometimes  called  man  an  agent.  In  Vol.  III.  p.  220,  he  says, 
that  "  man  is  a  voluntary  agent,  though  not  possessed  of  a  self-moving  power." 
There  seems  to  me  an  evident  contradiction  in  these  words.  For  an  agent  that  does 
not  put  himself  in  motion,  is  an  agent  that  is  always  acted  upon,  or  an  agent  that 
never  acts.  In  p.  84,  he  even  allows  that  man  may  be  called  a.  free  agent;  but  his 
tneaning  plainly  is,  that  man  is  moved  only  by  internal  springs ;  and  this  no  more 
makes  him  truly  free  than  it  makes  a  watch  free.  {Price.) 
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allowed,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  influence  in 
one  way  or  in  another,  or  whether  we  reckon  them  physical 
causes  or  moral  reasons.  This  has  been  already  answered  in 
p.  69,  &c.  That  kind  of  influence  which  I  allow  to  mo- 
tives implies,  that  man  is  a  self-moving  being.  The  other 
implies,  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  machine.  The  one  impHes, 
that  motives  are  only  certain  reasons  on  the  view  of  which, 
or  certain  rules  and  perceptions  according  to  which,  the  mind 
determines  itself.  The  other  implies,  that  they  are  substances 
which  operate  mechanically  on  the  mind,  and  leave  it  no 
dominion  over  its  determination.  In  short,  the  one  is  con- 
sistent with  worn/ a^cnc// ;  the  other,  destroying  a//  agency, 
destroys  of  course  all  moral  agency.  Is  it  possible  there 
should  be  «iy  greater  difference  ?     See  p.  71. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  this  controversy  sometimes  appealed 
to  common  sense.  Dr.  Priestley  will,  I  hope,  allow  me 
again  to  do  this  on  the  present  occasion.  Let  us  suppose  a 
common  man,  who  knows  nothing  of  those  refinements  on 
plain  points  which  have  disgraced  human  learning,  and 
turned  so  much  of  it  into  rank  folly  ;  let  us,  I  say,  suppose 
such  a  man  asked  whether,  in  all  his  actions,  he  does  not 
determine  himself?  He  would  certainly  answer,  without 
hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  Suppose  him  told,  that  he 
was  mistaken  ;  and  that  very  wise  men  had  discovered,  that 
he  no  more  determined  himself  in  any  of  his  actions  than  a 
stone  determines  itself  when  thrown  from  a  hand.  Would 
he  not  wonder  greatly  ? 

Suppose  him  farther  asked,  whether  there  is  not  a  certainty 
that  he  would  accept  a  good  estate  if  it  was  offered  to  him 
fairly?  He  would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Suppose  it 
objected  to  him,  that  there  could  be  no  such  certainty,  be- 
cause, being  a  self- determiner,  he  would  be  free  not  to 
accept.  Would  there  be  a  possibility  of  puzzhng  him  by 
such  an  objection  ? 

Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
in  cases  in  which  a  regard  to  different  motives  is  equal, 
is  an  impossibility.*'*     The  following  case  will  prove  the 

*  There  are  numberlesR  cases  iu  which  there  is  a  reason  for  acting  in  general,  but 
no  reason  for  any  preference  of  one  way  of  acting  to  another.  It  appears  to  me 
very  wrong  to  say,  that  in  these  cases  action  becomes  impossible.  1  may  have  a 
reason  for  going  to  a  certain  place,  but  it  may  be  indifferent  in  which  of  two  ways 
1  go.  Do  I ,  in  these  circumstances,  lose  the  power  of  going  at  all  ?  Supposing  the 
universe  6nite,  it  was  indittrrent  where  in  infinite  space  it  was  placed.  But  was 
it,  on  (his  account,  impossible  to  place  it  any  where  ?  Supposing  it  to  consist  of 
only  two  systems,  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  placing  one  of  them  on  one 
side  of  the  other,  rather  than  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  opposite  side.  But  would 
it,  on  this  account,  have  been  impossible  to  create  them  ? 
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contrary,  and  may,  I  hope,  help  a  little  to  illustrate  this 
subject.  ;;u 

Suppose  an  agreeable  proposal  made  to  a  person  which 
shocks  his  moral  feelings,  but  which  he  must  immediately 
resolve  either  to  accept  or  not.  If  he  accepts^  he  grntiiies 
his  passions.  If  he  does  not  accept,  he  tbllows  his  sense  of 
duty.  This  brings  him  into  circumstances  in  which  he  must 
act  upon  a  motive  ;  and  also  upon  one  or  other  of  two  given 
motives.  Nothing  is  more  conceivable,  than  that  these 
motives  may  be  equal  in  their  influence.  In  that  case, 
would  determination  be  (as  Dr.  Priestley  says)  impossible? 
To  say  this,  would  be  to  say,  that  a  person,  when  tempted, 
may  neither  comply  with  the  temptation,  nor  reject  it. 
Without  all  doubt,  his  power  in  such  a  situation  is  to  do 
either^  not  to  do  neither. 

In  general,  I  would  observe  here  that,  in  circumstances 
of  temptation,  there  are  always  two  motives  which  influence 
the  will ;  and  that  the  essence  of  moral  merit  and  demerit 
consists  in  the  free  resolution  of  the  will  (or  in  its  self-deter- 
mination) to  act  on  one  of  them  rather  than  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Priestley,  therefore,  should  not  have  said,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty  implies  that  a  man  in  acting  wickedly  or 
virtuously,  acts  without  a  motive.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  groundless  assertion. 
;  But  let  us  again  consider  the  case  1  have  put. 

Passion  and  interest  draw  us  one  way.  Conscience  and 
duty  order  us  another.  In  these  circumstances,  we  may 
determine  as  we  please.  Thus  far  Dr.  Priestley  and  I  would 
speak  the  same  language,  but  we  should  mean  differently. 
By  determining  as  we  please^  he  would  mean  our  being  sub- 
ject, without  the  power  of  resistance,  to  the  mechanical 
infl.uence  of  that  motive  which  happens  to  be  strongest.  But 
I  should  mean,  our  possessing  a  power  to  make  either  of  the 

In  Ibnrang  this  earth,  there  could  have  been  no  reason  against  the  traniiposition 
of  any  smj7a/' particles  on  its  surface.  Was  it,  therefore,  impossible  I'as  Mr.  i.eib- 
nitziiontended )  that  there  should  have  been  any  such  particles  ?  See  the  bef^inning 
of  Dr.  Clarke's,  3d,  4th.  and  51h  Replies  in  the  collection  of  papers  which  passed 
between  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Leibnitz. 

.When  1  say  there  are  cascR  in  whicli  there  can  be  no  reason  for  any  preferenee  of 
one  way  of  acting  to  another,  I  mean  by  preference,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  con- 
cenung  the  best  way  of  acting.  I  mention  this  because  there  is  a  preference  included 
in. the  idea  of  volition  ;  and  which  signifies:  merely  the  determiualion  to  act  in  <?ne 
way,  and  not  in  another.  Preference  in  the  former  sense,  is  a  perception  of  the 
understanding,  and,  therefore,  passive.  In  the  latter  f*enpe,  it  is,  the  exertion  of  the 
lelf-moviug  faculty,  and  therefore  active.  These,  though  commonly  united,  ire  ofitn 
.■separated ;  and  it  is  diiefly  inattention  to  the  difference  between  tl>em,  or  the  not 
Uistinguirfiing  (as  Dr.  Clarke  observes)  between  ihe  pereepiive  pnd  (icO've  l^^lilUes. 
that  has  produced  the  disputes  about  liberty  and  Be^iessity.     {Price.) 
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motives  the  strongest ;  that  is,  to  make  either  of  them  the 
motive  that  shall  prevail,  and  on  which  we  shall  please  to 
determine.  Unhappily  tor  us,  we  are  continually  finding 
ourselves  in  these  circumstances.  Let  every  one  examine 
himself,  'and  consider  which  of  these  accounts  is  right.  Has 
a  man,  urged  by  contrary  inclinations,  (by  passion  on  one 
hand  and  a  regard  to  virtue  on  the  other)  no  controulling 
power  over  his  inclinations  to  make  one  of  them,  preferably 
to  the  other,  the  inclination  that  he  will  follow.  Or  is  he 
then  exactly  in  the  condition  of  a  body  impelled  by  contrary 
forces,  which  must  be  carried  along  by  the  strongest  ?  If 
this  is  the  truth,  there  is  no  action  of  the  man,  when  a 
tempt  ition  overcomes  him  ;  nor  consequently,  if  there  is  any 
meaninu:  in  words,  can  there  be  any  guilt,  or  ill-desert.  I 
entreat  Dr.  IVitstley  to  remember,  that  this  is  the  doctrine, 
and  the  only  doctrine  of  necessity  that  I  mean  to  oppose. 

Dr.  Priestley  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Horsley,  that  there  is  no  medium  between  acknowledging 
the  will  to  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  motives,  and  assert- 
ing an  effect  without  a  cause ;  and  that,  consequently, 
**  there  is  no  choice  but  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  abso- 
lute nonsense."  lam  very  sensible,  that  it  is  nonsense  to 
deny  the  influence  of  motives,  or  to  maintain  that  there  are 
no  fixed  principles  and  ends  by  which  the  will  is  guided ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  that  this  nonsense  is 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  confounding  moral  with  physical 
causes,  making  motives  substances,  asserting  that  we  are 
not  the  causes  of  our  own  determinations,  and  denying  that 
we  are  free  merely  because  we  have  reasons  for  acting. 

In  Disquisitions^  he  says,  that  "  in  all  cases  where  the 
principle  of  freedom  from  the  certain  influence  of  motives 
takes  place,  it  is  exactly  an  equal  chance  whether — rewards 
or  punishments  determine — or  not.  The  self-determining 
power  is  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any  mechanical  influence, 
that  may  be  counteracted  by  influences  equally  mechanical."- 
(Vol.  lil.  p.  294.)  Does  not  this  imply,  that  if  the  willis 
not  subject  to  a  mechanical  influence,  it  can  be  subject  to 
no  influence  ;  and  that,  if  there  is  not  a  certainty  of  its  fol- 
lowing a  particular  motive  in  any  case,  there  cannot  be  even 
2L  probability  ? 

Dr.  Priestley  lays  great  stress  on  the  observation  "  that 
self-determination  implies  an  effect  without  a  cause."  I 
have  taken  some  notice  of  this  objection  in  p.  68.  It 
evidently  implies  that  it  is  impossible  a  "  self-moving  power 
should  be  itself  a  cause,"  and  '« that  there  must  be  an  end- 
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less  progression  of  causes  and  effects  without  any  first 
cause."*  1  cannot,  therefore,  but  wonder  at  this  objection; 
and  I  am  disposed  the  more  to  wonder  at  it,  because  Dr. 
Priestley,  though  he  urges  it  so  repeatedly,  has  at  the  same 
time  been  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  Deity  is  a 
self-determining  being.  But  in  answer  to  this  he  observes, 
that  the  Deity  is  also  self- existent^  and  that  it  does  not  follow, 
because  he  is  so,  that  his  creatures  may  be  so.  See  what  is 
said  to  this  in  pp.  .^6,  76.  Let  the  impartial  reader  judge 
here.  Would  not  one  think  that  if  God  is  a  self-moving 
being,  self-motion  cannot  imply  an  effect  without  a  cause? 
And  that,  ir  our  acting  with  a  view  to  ends  and  reasons 
proves  we  do  not  begin  motion  in  ourselves,  it  must  much 
more  prove  the  same  of  the  Deity,  and,  consequently,  that 
there  can  be  no  beginner  of  motion,  or  Jirst  causeP  What 
analogy  is  there  between  saying  "  God  is  self-existent,  (that 
is,  imderived,)  therefore,  his  creatures  may  be  so,"  and  say- 
ing, "  God  is  an  agent,  therefore,  his  creatures  may  be 
agents**.^  Did  God's  self-existence  mean,  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  his  own  existence,  or  that  he  produced  himself,  it 
would  be  no  less  absurd  to  apply  this  attribute  to  him  than 
to  any  other  being  ;  but  most  certainly  it  has  a  very  different 
meaning.  It  means,  that  being  underived,  he  exists  (as  Dr. 
Clarke  speaks)  "  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing ;"  or  (as  1  should  choose  to  speak)  that  the  account 
of  his  existence  is  the  same  with  the  account  of  the  existence 


*  Mr.' Leibnitz  mainlained,  tliat  in  all  cases  of  such  absolute  indifference  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  note,  p.  94,  there  could  be  no  determination  of  the  will;  because 
it  would  be  a  determination  for  which  no  reason  could  be  given.  Undoubtedly, 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  answering  him,  (see  3d  Reply,  Sect.  2d.)  "  Nothing  is  without 
a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is  rather  than  not,  and  why  it  is  thus  rather  than  other- 
wise. But  in  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  mere  will,  without  any  things 
external  to  influence  it,  is  alone  a  sufficient  reason ;  as  in  the  instance  of  God's 
creating  or  placing  a  particle  of  matter  in  one  place  rather  than  in  another,  when 
all  places  ;:re  originally  alike." 

"  A  balance  (5th  Reply,  1st  Sect.)  for  want  of  having  in  itself  a  principle  of 
action,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  weights  are  equal.  But  a  free  agent,  when 
there  appears  two  or  more  perfectly  alike  reasonable  ways  of  acting,  has  still  within 
itself,  by  virtue  of  its  self  moving  principle  a  power  of  acting,  and  it  may  have  very 
strong  reasons  for  not  forbearing  to  act  at  all,  when  yet  there  may  be  no  possible 
reason  to  determine  any  particular  way  of  doing  the  thing  to  be  better  than  another. 
To  affirm,  therefore,  that  supposing  two  different  ways  of  placing  certain  particles 
of  matter  were  equally  good  and  reasonable,  God  could  neither  wisely  nor  possibly 
place  them  in  eitlier  of  those  ways  for  want  of  a  sufficient  weight  to  determine  him 
which  way  he  should  choose,  is  making  God  not  an  active,  but  a  passive  being,  which 
is  not  to  be  a  God  or  governor  at  all."  But  the  objection  that  liberty  implies  an 
effect  without  a  cause,  has  been  more  particularly  answered  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  Mr.  CoUins's  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Liberty.  It  is,  indeedi, 
with  some  pain  I  reflect,  that  much  of  this  discussion  is  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  Mr.  Collins's  objections  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Clarke's  Replies  on  the  other.  (Price.) 
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of  space  and  duration,  of  the  equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  to  two  right  angles,  or  of  any  abstract  truth. 

Dr.  Priestley's  arguments,  in  the  6th  Section  of  his 
Additional  Illustrations,  (Vol.  III.  p.  516,)  plainly  lead  to, 
and  imply  the  following  conclusions:  That,  since  no  action 
or  event  could  possibly  have  been  different  from  what  it  has 
been,  is,  or  will  be ;  and  since  there  is  but  one  cause,  one 
will,  one  sole  agent  in  nature ;  our  proneness  to  look  off 
from  this  one  cause,  and  to  refer  our  actions  to  ourselves,  is 
an  instance  of  vicious  weakness  in  us,  leading  us  to  idolize 
ourselves  and  others;  (ib.  p.  519,)  and  that  had  we  fortitude 
enough  to  conquer  this  weakness,  and  wisdom  enough  to  lay 
aside  all  fallacious  views,  or  were  perfect  philosophers  and 
necessarians,  we  should  ascribe  to  God  our  evil  dispositions 
no  less  than  our  good  ones,  (ib.  p.  522,)  and  consider  ourselves 
as  fellow- workers  with  him  in  our  vices  as  well  as  our 
virtues;  and,  therefore,  should  never  reproach  ourselves 
for  having  done  wrong,  never  think  we  have  need  of  repen- 
tance, and  never  pray  to  God  for  pardon  and  mercy,  or 
address  him  in  any  of  the  forms  of  confession  and  sup- 
plication. 

If  this  is  a  just  account,  and  Dr.  Priestley  really  means 
to  acknowledge  these  to  be  proper  inferences  from  his  doc- 
trine, I  must  say  that  he  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  for 
his  fairness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  He  believes  he  has 
found  it  in  the  doctrine  (the  great  and  glorious  doctrine, 
as  he  calls  it)  of  necessity ;  and  he  follows  it  into  all  its 
consequences,  however  frightful,  without  attempting  to 
evade  or  palliate  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  here 
my  own  weakness.  1  shudder  at  these  consequences,  and 
cannot  help  flying  from  them.  I  think  it  impossible  a 
doctrine  should  be  true,  from  which  such  an  apology  for 
vice  can  be  fairly  deduced  ;  and  which  opposes  so  strongly 
the  constitution  of  nature  and  our  necessary  feelings,  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  practice,  or  even  of  being  ' 
believed  without  particular  fortitude.  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
however,  that  so  sound  is  Dr.  Priestley's  constitution  of 
mind,  and  so  excellent  his  heart,  that  he  can  drink  this 
deadly  potion,  and  find  it  salutary.  But  such  powers  and 
such  integrity  are  given  to  few. 

I  must  farther  confess  to  Dr.  Priestley,  that  I  am  in  some 
degree  rendered  averse  to  his  doctrine  by  my  pride.  I  had 
been  used  to  think  of  my  soul  as  so  real  and  substantial,  as 
to  be  the  very  principle  that  gives  reality  to  the  sensible 
qualities  of  bodies,  and  consequently  to  the  whole  dress  of 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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the  external  world  ;  as  an  essence  of  heavenly  origin,  incor- 
poreal, uncompounded,  self-determining,  immortal,  and  in- 
destructible, except  by  the  power  that  created  it ;  possessed 
of  faculties  which  (however  the  exercise  of  them  may  be 
subject  to  interruptions)  make  it  an  image  of  the  Deity, 
and  render  it  capable  of  acting  by  the  same  rule  with  him. 
of  participating  of  his  happiness,  and  of  living  for  ever, 
and  improving  for  ever  under  his  eye  and  care.  But  if 
Dr.  Priestley  is  right,  my  soul  is  literally  the  offspring  o{ 
the  earth  ;  a  composition  of  dust ;  incapable  of  all  agency  ; 
a  piece  of  machinery  moved  by  mechanical  springs,  and 
chained  to  the  foot  of  fate  ;  all  whose  powers  of  thought, 
imagination,  reflection,  volition,  and  reason,  are  no  more 
than  a  result  from  the  arrangement  and  play  of  a  set  of 
atoms,  all  unthinking  and  senseless. — What  can  be  more 
humiliating  than  this  account?  How  low  does  it  bring  the 
dignity  of  man  !  1  cannot  help  feeling  myself  degraded 
by  it  unspeakably  !  Were  it  to  be  received  universally,  it 
would,  I  am  afraid,  operate  like  a  dead  weight  on  the 
creation,  breaking  every  aspiring  effort,  and  producing  uni- 
versal abjectness.  The  natural  effect  of  beheving*  that 
nothing  is  left  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  do 
nothing,  must  be  concluding  that  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
and  resolving  to  leave  every  thing  to  that  Being  who  (as 
Dr.  Priestley  says,  Vol.  III.  pp.  518,  523,)  works  every  thing 
in  us,  hy  us,  and  for  us. 

That  Self-annihilation,  therefore,  which  he  men* 
tions  as  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  his  doctrine,  is  no  great 
recommendation  of  it.  On  the  contrary.  That  Self- 
reverence,  which  is  taught  by  the  opposite  doctrine, 
inspiring  high  designs  and  a  disdain  of  mean  passions  and 
vicious  pursuits,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  more  useful  and 
noble  principle. 

Dr.  Priestley  takes  notice  of  the  serenity  and  joy  which 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  inspires  by  causing  us  to  view 

•  Dr.  Priestley  frequently  speaks  of  the  dependence  of  events  on  ourselves ;  but 
I  cannot  see  the  consistency  of  such  language  with  his  principles.  Events,  it  is 
true,  depend  on  our  determinations;  but  our  determinations,  no  more  depending  on 
ourselves  than  the  motion  of  a  -wheel  depends  on  itself  when  pushed  by  another 
wheel,  no  events  derived  from  such  determinations,  can  be  properly  said  to  depend 
on  aursehes.  Dr.  Priestley's  system  allows  no  one  to  be  the  maker  of  his  own 
volitions.  How  then  can  it,  as  he  says  it  does,  Disquisitions,  (Vol.  HI.  p.  503,) 
allow  every  one  to  be  "  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune''  ?  In  truth,  the  use  which 
he  finds  unavoidable  of  such  expressions  as  these  and  many  others  implying  liberty, 
is  a  strong  argument  against  him.  For  it  proves,  that  so  incompatible  is  his  system 
with  the  whole  frame  of  language  as  well  as  nature,  that  it  is  impossiblq.  even  to 
speak  agreeably  to  it.    (Vrice.) 
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every  thing  in  a  favourable  light,  by  shewing  us  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  occurrences,  and  by  teaching  us  that  ther  e  is 
nothing  wrong  in  nature.  But  these  sources  of  joy  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  The  con- 
trary doctrine  supplies  them  on  better  ground,  and  with 
more  safety  and  purity.  There  are  no  ideas  of  free  agency 
which  do  not  allow  of  such  a  dependence  of  events  on  the 
circumstances  of  beings,  and  the  views  presented  to  their 
minds  as  leaves  room  for  any  direction  of  events  by  su- 
perior wisdom.  And  though  I  beheve  that  vice  is  an 
absolute  evil  productive  of  infinite  losses  to  the  individuals 
who  practise  it ;  and  that  the  permission  of  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  impossibility  of  producing  the 
greatest  good  without  giving  active  powers^*  and  allowing 
scope  for  exercising  them.  Though,  I  say,  I  believe  this ; 
yet  1  believe  at  the  same  time,  that  no  event  comes  to  pass 
which  it  would  have  been  proper  to  exclude;  and  that, 
relatively  to  the  divine  plan  and  administration,  all  is  right.-\ 
Under  this  persuasion,  I  can  view  the  course  of  events  with 
satisfaction ;  and  commit  joyfully  the  disposal  of  my  lot 
to  that  Self-existent  Reason  which  governs  all  things  ;  not 
doubting  but  that  the  order  of  nature  is  in  every  instance 
wise  and  good  beyond  the  possibility  of  amendment;  that 
infinitely  more  takes  place  in  the  creation  than  my  warmest 
benevolence  can  wish  for ;  and  that,  if  I  practise  righteous- 
ness, 1  shall  (according  to  the  promise  of  God  by  Jesus 
Christ)  rise  again  after  sinking  in  death  ;  and,  tog(  ther  with 
all  the  upright  of  all  nations  and  opinions,  be  at  last  happy 
for  ever. 

*  See  p.  83.  Tlie  best  that  1  can  say  on  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  my  Dis- 
sertation on  Providence,  Sect.  iv.  Active  powers,  self-deteitnining  powers,  and  ■ 
voluntarif  posvers,  are,  according  to  my  ideas,  the  same.  But  according  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  a  voluntary  power  (or  the  power  of  willing)  is  a  passive  power.  That  is, 
it  signifies  only  (like  inovenbleneis  in  bodies)  the  capacity  of  being  acted  upon,  or 
the  necessity  of  yielding  to  an  impressed  force.     (Price.) 

t  *'  Were  there  no  scoj.e  for  action  given  beings,  or  had  they  no  power  over 
what  comes  to  pass,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  government  in  nature, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  i-enl  beneficence  and  the  happiness  connected  with  it, 
and  the  whole  rational  universe  would  be  a  system  of  conscious  machinery,  void  of 
value  and  dignity.  But  then,  surely,  tlfis  does  not  oblige  us  to  maintain  that  the 
Deity  exercises  no  providence  over  the  atFairs  of  rational  beings.  The  power  which 
they  have  over  events,  with  all  its  restrictions,  was  given  by  him  ;  and  all  the  parti- 
cular exertions  of  it  are  under  his  direction."  Price  on  Providence,  Sect.  iv.  "  Of 
the  Objections  against  Providence,"  Dissert.  Ed.  4,  1777,  p- 'Ji- 
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Sect.  L    Of  the  Human  Soul. 

P.  87.  I  CANNOT  see  any  real  inconsistency  between  calling 
the  mind,  or  the  man,  one  being,  or  even  one  substance, 
and  yet  saying  that  this  one  substance,  or  being,  consists  of 
many  parts,  each  of  which,  separately  considered,  may  like- 
wise be  called  a  distinct  being,  or  substance  ;*  having  again 
and  again  observed,  what  1  believe  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  by  the  words  being,  substance,  or  thing,  we  only 
mean  the  unknown,  and  perhaps  imaginary  support  tyf  pro- 
perties,  some  of  which  may  belong  to  the  parts,  though  others 
may  be  peculiar  to  the  whole. 

Dr.  Price,  indeed,  says,  that  "  this  is  true  only  of  such 
properties  as  denote  merely  an  order  or  relation  of  parts*'  as 
that  "  no  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  circle  is  circular," 
though  "  the  whole  compound  is  so/'  P.  89,  note.  But  I  see 
no  reason  for  this  limitation.  It  is  well  known  that  chemical 
compounds  have  powers  and  properties  which  we  could  not 
have  deduced  from  those  of  their  component  parts,  or  their 
new  arrangement ;  as  the  power  of  aqua  regia  to  dissolve 
gold,  when  neither  the  spirit  of  nitre,  nor  the  spirit  of  salt, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  will  do  it.     It  may  be  said,  that  a 

*  That  all  the  unity  or  simplicitt/  of  which  we  can  be  conscious  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  is,  that  each  person  is  one,  aud  not  two  conscious  intelligent  beings ;  but 
that  consciousness  can  give  us  no  information  whatever  concerning  the  substance  to 
which  these  powers  belong,  as  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex,  divisible  or  indivi- 
sible, ^c.  has,  I  presume,  been  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  Additional  Illustrations 
under  the  article  of  Consciousness,  especially  Vol.111,  p.  294;  and  yet  this  soems 
to  be  the  thing  on  which  Dr.  Price  lays  the  greatest  stress.    (P.J 
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being  of  competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  gold,  and 
that  of  the  two  acids,  separately  considered,  might  foretel 
that  gold  would  be  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  them.  But  I  also 
may  say  that  a  being  of  sufficient  knowledge  might  have 
foretold,  that  when  God  had  made  a  human  body,  even  of 
the  dust  of  the  earthy  or  mere  matter^  the  result  of  the  ani- 
mation of  this  organized  system  would  have  been  his  feeling 
and  thinking,  as  well  as  his  breathing  and  walking;  or,  in 
the  words  of  Moses,  that  when  the  mere  breath  of  life  was 
imparted,  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  to  make  a  com- 
plete man.  There  was  no  separate  soul  to  be  communi- 
cated. 

Even  Dr.  Price's  own  example,  viz.  that  of «  clock,  or  watch, 
will  suit  my  purpose  tolerably  well.  A  watch,  as  he  properly 
says,  is  a  time-measuring  machine,  as  man  is  a  thinking  ma- 
chine. But  what  connexion  is  there  between  the  ideas  of 
the  brass,  or  steel,  &c.  of  which  the  watch  is  made,  or  even 
of  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  consists,  as  the  wheels, 
pinions,  spring,  or  chain,  &c.  and  the  \de2i  of  measuring  time? 
Has  not  the  whole,  in  this  case,  a  property,  or  power,  which 
does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  belong  to  any  of  the  parts  ? 
Nay,  the  whole  machine,  when  properly  put  together,  has 
no  more  power  of  measuring  time  than  any  of  its  separate 
parts,  or  the  rough  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  till  the 
spring  is  wound  up ;  but  then  its  power  and  office  of  mea- 
suring time  takes  place  o/"  cowrse.  Why  then  should  it  be 
thought  not  to  be  within  the  compass  of  Almighty  power  to 
form  an  organized  body  of  mere  matter,  so  that  by  simply 
giving  it  life  the  faculty  of  thinking  shall  be  the  necessary 
result  ? 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  however,  whether  we  be  able  to  find 
any  proper  illustration  of  this  case,  or  not,  since,  as  I  have 
shewn,  both  in  the  Disquisitions,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
correspondence,  that  it  is  as  evident  from  fact,  that  the  brain 
thinks,  as  that  the  magnet  attracts  iron.     See  p.  52,  &c. 

Dr.  Price  says,  "  The  soul,  we  know,  amidst  all  changes, 
and  through  every  period  of  its  existence,.maintains  a  precise 
and  unvaried  sameness  and  individuality,  p.  88  ;  and  he  calls 
it  a  simple  and  indivisible  essence,  p.  90.  Now  I  am  satis- 
tied  that  a  man  continues  sufficiently  the  same  being  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  will  be  so  after  the  resur- 
rection ;  but  1  do  not  think  that  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  organized  bodies  will  authorize  the  very  strong 
language  above  quoted.  I  consider  man  as  preserving  his 
individuality,  or  identity,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tree  does  ; 
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and  if  we  consider  the  loss  of  memory,  the  change  of  dispo- 
sition and  character,  and  the  impairing  of  all  the  human 
faculties  in  old  age,  there  will  be  no  more  argument  from 
fact  of  his  having  continued  the  same  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,  than  of  an  old,  shattered  and  dismembered  tree  being 
the  same  that  it  was  when  first  planted,  and  during  its  vigour. 

Dr.  Price  thinks,  that  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
extended  spirit  is  scarcely  worthy  of  me.  P.  89.  Now  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  what  I  have  advanced  on  that  sub- 
ject is  both  perfectly  Jm5^,  and  likewise  joroper.  In  my  Dis- 
quisitions 1  had  considered  principally  the  most  refined  and 
proper  kind  of  spiritualism,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  as 
appearing  to  me  to  be  the  only  consistent  system  ;  according 
to  which,  spirit  has  neither  extension,  nor  relation  to  space. 
This  Dr.  Price  acknowledges  to  be  an  absurdity  and  contra- 
diction that  deserves  no  regard.  He  says,  "  That  matter 
is  incapable  of  consciousness  and  thought,  not  because 
it  is  extended,  but  because  it  is  solid,*'  p.  38  ;  "  That  Dr. 
Clarke,"  whose  ideas  he  seems  to  adopt,  "  was  not  for  ex- 
cluding expansion  from  the  idea  of  immaterial  substances," 
ibid. ;  and,  together  with  myself  and  Dr.  Clarke,  he  always 
supposes  the  Divine  essence  to  have  proper  extension,  filling 
all  space. 

It  certainly  then  behoved  me  to  examine  this  opinion  of 
extended  human  souls,  and  I  think  I  have  shewn  it  to  be  no 
less  absurd  than  the  former.  Dr.  Price  himself  does  not 
choose  to  defend  it,  but  rather  seems  willing  to  adopt  a  new 
and  middle  opinion,  supposing  the  soul  to  have  locality 
without  extension.  But  this  idea  1  have  noticed,  and  I  think 
sufficiently,  in  my  Disquisitions  (Vol.  III.  pp.  368,  369), 
referring  to  Dr.  Watts,  who  confutes  it  more  at  large.  I 
presume,  therefore,  that  in  7io  form  whatever  can  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  soul  separate  from  the  body  be  maintained. 

As  to  what  I  advanced  in  my  random  speculation  con- 
cerning the  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  which  I 
supposed  that  what  we  call  matter  might  possibly  consist, 
it  was  a  mere  voluntary  excursion  into  the  regions  of  hypo- 
thesis. I  do  not  at  present  see  any  thing  amiss  in  it,  but  I 
am  confident  that  had  I  been  more  in  earnest,  and  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  that  hypothesis,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of 
which  Dr.  Price  could  materially  avail  himself  in  support 
of  his  doctrine  of  a  separate  soul. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  compound  ideas  in  the  mind, 
still  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  opinion  of  such  an 
absolute  simplicity  and  indivisibility  of  its  essence,  as  Dr. 
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Price  contends  for.  See  Disquisitions  (Vol.  III.  p,  249), 
and  this  Correspondence,  pp.  36",  53. 

Since  I  wrote  the  Additional  Illustrations,  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  opi- 
nions concerning  the  soul,  and  I  see  reason  to  think  that, 
excepting  Dr.  Clarke,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  the  opinion 
that  has  most  generally  prevailed  of  late,  is  that  which  I 
have  principally  combated  in  my  DisquisitionSy  viz.  that  it  is 
a  thing  that  has  tio  extension,  or  relation  to  space.  Dr.  Watts 
asserts  this  opinion,  and  defends  it  very  largely  and  ably* 
against  Mr.  Locke ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  is  advanced 
and  proved,  in  all  the  forms  of  geometrical  demonstration, 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  Lectures  (No.  XC  VI).  These  Lec- 
tures arc  now  read  in  all  our  dissenting  academies,  where 
perhaps  one  half  of  the  metaphysicians  in  the  nation  are 
formed  ;  for  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  do  not,  in 
general,  seem  to  have  so  much  of  this  turn.  Now  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  of  my  fellow-students  ever  entertained  a 
different  idea,  and  many  of  us  were  very  much  intent  upon 
metaphysical  inquiries.  We  held  very  different  opinions  on 
other  points,  and  were  pretty  eager  disputants.  I  have  also 
inquired  of  many  other  persons,  and  hitherto  they  have  all 
told  me,  that  their  idea  of  spirit  was  that  which  1  have  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  arguments 
on  which  I  lay  the  most  stress  respect  the  notion  of  a  sepa- 
rate soul  m^ewem/,  without  regard  to  any  particular  hypo- 
thesis about  the  nature  of  it. 

Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  deny  extension  to  spirits,  but  not 
locality,  so  that  probably  neither  Dr.  Price  nor  myself  have 
been  exactly  right  in  our  idea  of. his  opinion.  It  rather 
seems  to  have  been  that  middle  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Price 
now  reverts.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  immaterial  spirits  having 
real  size,  and  consequently /orm,  ox  shape,  though  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  respected  it  more,  as  the  opinion  of  so  great 
a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  I  really  considered  it  as  an  hypothesis 
universally  abandoned,  till  Dr.  Price's  seeming  avowal  of  it 
made  me  give  it  the  degree  of  attention  which  I  have  done, 
and  which  produced  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject  in 
tht  Additional  Illustrations  to  which  he  refers. 

In  h\^  Additional  Observations,  Dr.  Price  suggests  an  idea 
of  a  soul,  and  of  its  union  to  the  body,  that  I  own  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  his  general  system  ;  comparing  it 
(as  that  to  which,  he  says,  it  is  "  perhaps  most  similar") 

*  See  his  Philosophical  Essays,  No.  VI.  Sect.  ii.  Works,  VI.  pp.  640—543. 
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to  those  "  causes  or  powers  in  nature,  operatiffg  according 
to  stated  laws,  which  unite  themselves  to  substances  formed 
as  iron  and  a  magnet  are."    P.  89j  note. 

Is  then  the  soul  nothing  more  than  sl  power  or  property, 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  organization  of  the  brain  ? 
This  has  been  mi/  idea,  and  not  his.  1  therefore  suppose 
him  to  mean,  that,  whenever  a  body  is  completely  organized, 
there  is  a  general  law  in  nature,  by  which,  without  any  par- 
ticular interposition  of  the  Deity,  a  soul  immediately  attaches 
itself  to  it.  But  this  supposes  what  Dr.  Price  will  excuse 
me  for  calling  a  magazine  of  souls  ready  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  the  pre-existence  of  all  human  souls ;  which,  in- 
deed, was  the  original  doctrine  of  a  soul,  and  what  I  think 
is  necessary  to  make  the  system  complete  and  consistent. 

Dr.  Price  says,  "  Little  certainly  is  the  support  which 
Socinianism  receives  from  Materialism ;"  (ibid.)  because  the 
resurrection  being  nothing  more  than  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  same  particles  that  composed  a  man  before  death,  the 
same  may  have  composed  a  man  in  a  state  prior  to  his  birth. 

I  answer,  that  this  is  certainly  possible,  and  had  I  the  same 
authority  for  believing  it,  that  1  have  to  believe  the  resurrec- 
tion, I  should  have  admitted  it ;  but  having  no  evidence  at 
at  all  for  it,  it  is  a  notion  so  far  within  the  region  of  mere 
possibility,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible.  For 
none  of  the  natural  arguments  for  the  future  existence  of 
men,  which  are  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  a  pre-exist- 
ence of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

It  is  likewise  possible  that,  in  a  former  remote  period, 
not  only  myself,  but  every  thing  with  which  1  am  connected, 
and  the  whole  system  of  things,  may  have  been  just  as  it 
now  is  ;  that  Dr.  Price  then  wrote  remarks  on  my  Disquisi^ 
tions,  &c.,  and  that  1  replied  to  him  in  a  joint  publication, 
the  very  same  as  the  present ;  that  there  have  been  infinite 
revolutions  of  the  same  system,  and  that  there  is  an  infinity 
of  them  still  to  come;  which  vi^as  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers. 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  that 
can  entitle  it  to  any  degree  of  credit.  If,  therefore,  the 
failure  in  the  support  that  the  doctrine  of  Materialism  gives 
to  the  doctrine  of  Socinianism  be  only  in  proportion  to  the 
probability  of  the  pre-existence  of  man  on  the  system  of 
materialism  (which  excludes  the  notion  of  a  separate  soul), 
I  think  it  may  be  put  down  as  an  evanescent  quantity,  or 
nothing  at  all.     In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  materialism 
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is  a  sufficient  and  effectual  support  of  the  Socinian  hy- 
pothesis. 

So  much  confidence  have  1  in  the  tendency  that  the  doc- 
trine of  materialism  has  to  favour  Socinianism,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  the  moment  it  is  believed  that  men  in  general  have 
no  souls  separate  from  their  bodies,  it  will  be  immediately 
and  universally  concluded,  that  Christ  had  none.  And  as 
to  the  mere  possibility  of  his  and  our  bodies  having  had  a 
pre-existence  in  an  organized  and  thinking  state,  I  should 
entertain  no  sort  of  apprehension  about  it.  Or,  if  this  odd 
opinion  should  gain  ground,  it  will  have  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  proper  principle  of  Socinianism,  which  is,  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man^  having  no  natural  pre-eminence  over 
other  men ;  but  that  all  his  extraordinary  powers  were  derived 
from  divine  communications  after  his  birth,  and  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  him.  This  kind  of  pre-existence  can  also  afford 
no  support  to  any  other  of  those  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  notion  of  a  separate  soul, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  purgatory^  and  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  &c.  &c. 

Sect.  II.    Of  the  Nature  of  Matter. 

On  what  I  advanced  concerning  the  constitution  of  mat- 
ter, as  consisting  of  mere  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion^ 
which  I  gave  as  a  mere  random  speculation,  and  not  at  all 
necessary  to  my  purpose,  but  according  to  which  it  may  be 
said  that  every  thing  is  the  divine  agency.  Dr.  Price  asks, 
"  Does  not  divine  agency  require  an  object  different  from 
itself  to  act  upon  ?**  p.  91  ;  and,  "  What  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  creation  of  the  divine  agency,  or  of  an  agency  that 
acts  upon  itself?"  Ibid.  ;  I  answer,  that  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  terms  only ;  for  that  on  the  random  hypothesis  to 
which  this  argument  refers,  the  exertion  of  the  divine  agency 
may  properly  enough  be  called  creation,  and  the  modijication 
of  that  exertion,  the  action  of  the  Deity  upon  that  creation. 

Dr.  Price  says,  that  "  solid  matter  can  do  somewhat,  and 
be  of  use'*  Ibid.  note.  But  is  it  not  rather  unfortunate 
for  this  hypothesis,  and  those  who  maintain  it,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  say  what  it  does,  there  being  no  effect  or  appear- 
ance in  nature  to  the  explication  of  which  it  is  necessary ; 
all  that  is  actually  done,  where  matter  is  concerned,  being 
probably  effected  by  something  to  which  solidity  cannot  be 
ascribed.     There  is  certainly  no  conceivable  connexion  be- 
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tween  solidity  and  attraction.  Solidity,  indeed,  might  account 
for  resistance  at  the  point  of  contact^  but  I  challenge  any  phi- 
losopher to  stand  forth,  and  produce  but  one  clear  instance 
of  actual  unquestionable  contact,  where  matter  is  concerned. 
In  most  cases  of  repulsion  it  is  undeniable  that  proper  con- 
tact is  not  at  all  concerned,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
reason /rom  analogy  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is,  in 
any  case,  the  proper  cause  of  repulsion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  true  cause,  as  certainly  in  most  cases,  so  probably  in 
all,  is  something  else.  The  case  the  most  like  to  real  con- 
tact is  that  of  the  component  parts  of  solid  bodies,  as  gold, 
&c.,  but  even  this  cannot  be  any  thing  more  than  a  certain 
7iear  approach,  because  they  are  brought  nearer  together  by 
cold  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  any  body  merely 
impinging  against  a  piece  of  gold  comes  nearer  to  its  sub- 
stance than  the  distance  at  which  its  own  component  parts 
are  placed  from  each  other. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Price  refers  to  what  he  has  advanced 
p.  29.  Bwit  all  that  he  says  there  is,  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  reason  why  bodies  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  may 
be  their  solidity,  at  the  same  time  allowing  that,  in  other 
cases,  it  is  certainly  a  repulsive  power.  In  the  same  Section 
he  refers  to  his  Treatise  on  Morals  for  another  origin  of  the 
idea  of  solidity.  But  this  I  have  fully  considered  in  the  third 
of  the  Essays  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Hartley  s  Theory  of 
the  Human  Mind.    See  particularly  Vol.  III.  pp.  191j  192. 

However,  the  whole  of  what  I  have  advanced  concerning 
the  penetrability  of  matter  is  a  thing  on  which  I  lay  no  great 
stress.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it ; 
but  admitting  matter  to  have  all  the  solidity  that  is  usually 
ascribed  to  it,  1  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  compatible  with 
the  powers  of  thought ;  all  the  phenomena  demonstrating  to 
me  that  man  is  a  being  composed  of  one  kind  of  substance, 
and  not  of  two,  and  these  so  heterogeneous  to  each  other  as 
has  been  generally  supposed. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  this  Section  that  Dr.  Price  puts 
the  following  question  to  me :  "  Since  experiments  do  not 
furnish  us  with  the  ideas  of  causation,  and  productive  power, 
how  came  we  by  these  ideas,  and  how  does  Dr.  Priestley 
know  they  have  any  existence  ?  How,  in  particular,  does  he 
avoid  the  sceptical  system  which  Mr.  Hume  has  advanced  ?" 
P.  90. 

I  answer  that  my  idea  of  causation,  and  of  its  origin  in  the 
mind,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  very  same  with  that  of  other 
persons  ;  but  we  all  distinguish  between  primary  and  secon- 
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dary  causes,  though  speaking  strictly  and  philosophically, 
we  call  secondary  causes  mere  effects,  and  confine  the  term 
cause  to  the  primary  cause,  'thus  we  say  that  the  cause 
of  moving  iron  is  in  the  magnet,  though  the  magnet  is 
not  the  primary,  but  only  the  proximate,  or  secondary  cause 
of  that  effect ;  deriving  its  power,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  it  from  a  higher  cause,  and  ultimately  from 
God,  the  original  cause  of  all  things.  So  also  I  formerly 
considered  man  as  the  original  cause  of  his  volitions  and 
actions,  till,  on  farther  reflection,  I  saw  reason  to  conclude 
that,  like  the  magnet,  he  is  no  more  than  the  proximate, 
immediate,  or  secondary  cause  of  them  ;  himself,  his  con- 
stitution, and  circumstances,  and  consequently  his  actions, 
having  a  prior  cause,  viz.  the  same  first  cause  from  which 
the  powers  of  the  magnet,  and  all  the  powers  in  nature, 
are  derived.  •    . 

Sect.  Ill,     Of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Price  refers  me  to  the  decisions  of 
what  he  calls  common  sense,  or  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 
(p.  93  ).  These  I  have  observed,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
uniformly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  For  if 
men  were  properly  interrogated,  they  would  admit  all  that 
I  require  in  order  to  a  proper  demonstration  of  the  doctrine; 
though,  not  being  used  to  reflection,  they  do  not  pursue 
or  even  apprehend  the  consequences.  See  my  Treatise  on 
Necessity,  \o\.  III.  p.  505. 

As  to  the  consistency  of  the  popular  language  with  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  I  have  again  and  again  made  observa- 
tions upon  it,  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat,  in 
answer  to  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Price's  nol;e,  p.  98. 

Dr.  Price  says,  that  he  "  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
groundless  assertion,"  than  "  that  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
implies  that  a  man  in  acting  wickedly  or  virtuously,  acts 
without  a  motive,"  (p.  94).  But  after  putting  a  case  in 
which  he  supposes  motives  to  be  exactly  equal,  viz.  the 
combination  of  passion  and  interest  on  one  side,  and  of 
conscience  Q.nd  duty  on  the  other,  he  makes  liberty  to  con- 
sist in  our  possessing  a  power  of  making  either  of  them  the 
motive  that  shall  prevail. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  to  require  very  little  power  of 
analyzation  to  see  that  before  the  mind  can  decide  to  which 
of  the  motives  it  shall  give  this  preference,  it  must  form  a 
previous,  real  and  most  serious  determination,  and  that  this 
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previous  determination  requires  a  motive  as  much  as  the 
final  determination  itself,  especially  as  Dr.  Price  expressly 
acknowledges  that  "  it  is  nonsense  to  deny  the  influence  of 
motives,  or  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles 
and  ends  by  which  the  will  is  guided,"  (p.  95).  In  the 
case  above  mentioned  I  have  the  choice  of  two  things,  viz. 
either  to  give  the  preponderance  to  the  motives  of  interest, 
or  to  those  of  duty,  which,  being  by  supposition  exactly 
equal,  are  themselves  out  of  the  question,  and  therefore 
cannot  at  all  contribute  to  the  decision.  Now  this  being  a 
real  determination  of  the  mind,  it  must,  by  Dr.  Price*s  own 
confession,  require  some  motive  or  other. 

This  argument  1  own  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  therefore 
I  presume  that  it  is,  in  part,  the  new  matter  which  Dr.  Price 
observes  (p.  85)  is  contained  in  these  Additional  Obser- 
vations; but  I  know  he  will  excuse  my  frankness  if  I  tell 
him,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  last  retreat  of  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  liberty,  and  not  at  all  more  tenable 
than  any  of  those  out  of  which  it  has  been  already  driven. 
For  when  all  argument  fails,  he  will  hardly  take  refuge  in 
the  common  sense  of  my  Scotch  antagonists.  I  could  say 
more  on  the  subject  of  this  new  idea  of  the  mind  choosing 
the  motive  on  which  it  will  decide,  but  I  think  what  I  have 
now  said  may  be  sufficient. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  if  the 
motives,  in  the  case  above-mentioned,  be  not  of  a  moral 
nature,  (and  since  both  the  motive  of  interest  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  duty  on  the  other,  are  expressly  excluded,  eveiy 
thing  else  of  a  moral  nature  seems  to  be  excluded  along 
with  them)  the  determination  cannot  with  propriety  be 
denominated  moral,  or  be  said  to  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious. 

Dr.  Price,  on  this  occasion,  supposes  that  a  strict  equality 
of  motives  is  a  very  common  case.  1  answer  that  we  are, 
indeed,  sometimes  sensible  of  it,  but  that  then  the  determi- 
nation always  remains  in  suspense.  For  it  appears  to  me 
that,  if  we  give  attention  to  the  state  of  our  minds,  we  shall 
see  reason  enough  to  conclude  that  we  never  come  to  an 
actual  determination  without  a  sufficient  preponderance  of 
motive.  And  if  we  consider  that  the  force  of  a  motive 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is  presented, 
as  well  as  upon  what  it  is  in  itself,  that  the  state  of  mind  is 
in  perpetual  fluctuation,  and  that  the  point  of  light  in  which 
we  view  the  same  thing  is  continually  varying,  we  shall 
not  be  at  all  surprised  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  when  nothing 
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of  much  consequence  is  depending,  we  determine  with  such 
readiness,  and  from  motives  so  evanescent,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  thoughts,  so  as  distinctly 
to  recollect  the  real  causes  of  our  choice,  after  the  shortest 
interval  of  time.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  balance 
which  should  support  a  thousand  pounds*  weight,  and  yet 
turn  with  one  thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  would  it  be  any 
wonder  that  a  person  should  not  be  able  easily  to  bring  it 
to  an  equipoise  ?  But  what  is  even  this  to  the  exquisite 
structure  of  the  mind  ? 

Dr.  Price  acknowledges,  as  above,  that  "  it  is  nonsense 
to  deny  the  influence  of  motives,  or  to  maintain  that  there 
are  no  fixed  principles  and  ends  by  which  the  will  is 
guided  ;"  but  at  the  same  time  he  says  "  that  this  nonsense 
is  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  confounding  moral  with  physical 
causes^*'  (p.  95).  Now  if  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject 
both  in  my  Treatise  on  Necessity^  and  in  my  Letter  to  Dr. 
Horsley  be  not  satisfactory,  I  shall  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  give  satisfaction  with  respect  to  any  thing.  I  will 
even  grant  moral  and  physical  causes  to  be  as  different,  in 
their  nature  and  operation,  as  Dr.  Price  himself  can  possibly 
suppose  them  to  be  ;  but  if  they  be  really  causes^  producing 
certain  effects^  that  is,  if  we  be  so  constituted,  as  that  one 
definite  determination  shall  always  follow  a  definite  state  of 
mind,  it  must  be  true  that,  without  a  miracle,  no  volition, 
or  action,  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  is,  or 
is  to  be;  and  this  is  all  that,  as  a  necessarian,  I  contend 
for.  If  any  person  can  please  himself  with  calling  this 
liberty,  or  the  result  of  the  mind*s  determining  itself,  1  have 
no  sort  of  objection,  because  these  are  mere  word^  and 
phrases. 

Dr.  Price  calls  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to 
which  all  events,  moral  as  well  as  natural,  are  ultimately 
ascribed  to  God,  a  deadly  potion,  (p.  97?)  and  yet  he 
hesitates  not  to  say  that  he  believes  "  no  event  comes  to 
pass  which  it  would  have  been  proper  to  exclude,  and  that, 
relatively  to  the  divine  plan  and  administration,  all  is  right," 
(p.  99).  Now,  between  this  doctrine,  and  those  naked 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  at  which  Dr.  Price  is  so 
much  alarmed,  I  see  no  real  difference.  When  a  person 
can  once  bring  himself  to  think  that  there  is  no  wickedness 
of  man  which  it  would  have  been  proper  to  exclude,  and 
that  the  divine  plan  requires  this  wickedness,  as  well  as 
every  thing  else  that  actually  takes  place  (which  is  the 
purport  of  what  Dr.    Price  advances,  and  very  nearly  his 
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own  words)  I  wonder  much  that  he  should  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  Divine  Being  might  expressly  appoint  what  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  exclude,  what  his  plan  abso- 
lutely required,  and  that  without  which  the  scheme  could 
not  have  been  right,  but  must  have  been  wrong. 

May  not  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  given  by  Dr.  Price, 
be  represented  as  an  apology  for  vice^  and  a  thing  to  be 
shuddered  at,  and  to  be  ^ed  from,  which  is  the  language 
that  he  uses,  (p.  97?)  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity ?  If  to  make  vice  necessary  be  deadly  poison,  can  that 
doctrine  be  innocent  which  considers  it  as  a  thing  that  is 
proper,  and,  relatively  to  the  divine  plan  and  administration, 
right  P  The  two  opinions,  if  not  the  same,  are  certainly 
very  near  akin,  and  must  have  the  same  kind  of  operation 
and  effect. 

If  Dr.  Price  will  attend  to  facts,  he  may  be  satisfied  that 
it  cannot  require  that  great  strength  and  soundness  of  con- 
stitution that  he  charitably  ascribes  to  me,  to  convert  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  poison  as  he  thinks  it  to  be,  into 
wholesome  nourishment,  and  that  he  must  have  seen  it  in 
some  very  unfair  and  injurious  light.  I  am  far  from  being 
singular  in  my  belief  of  this  doctrine.  There  are  thousands, 
I  doubt  not,  who  believe  it  as  firmly  as  I  do.  A  great 
majority  of  the  more  intelligent,  serious,  and  virtuous  of  my 
acquaintance  among  men  of  letters,  are  necessarians,  (as, 
with  respect  to  several  of  them,  Dr.  Price  himself  very  well 
knows)  and  we  all  think  ourselves  the  better  for  it.  Can 
we  all  have  this  peculiar  strength  of  constitution  ?  It  cannot 
be  surely  deadly  poison  which  so  many  persons  take,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  advantage,  finding  it  to  be, 
as  Dr.  Price  acknowledges  with  respect  to  myself,  even 
salutary.    Ibid.. 

We  are  all,  no  doubt,  constituted  much  alike,  how  dif- 
ferent soever  may  be  the  opinions  that  we  entertain  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  our  common  nature.  I,  therefore,  infer 
that  Dr.  Price  himself,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  become 
a  necessarian  ,  would  think  it  not  only  a  very  harmless,  but 
a  great  and  glorious  scheme,  worthy  of  a  Christian  divine 
and  philosopher,  and  that  he  would  smile,  as  1  myself  now 
do,  at  the  notions  which  we  first  entertained  of  it. 

Dr.  Price  also  imagines  that  the  belief  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  must  "  operate  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
creation,  breaking  every  aspiring  effort,  and  producing 
universal  abjectness.  The  natural  effect  of  believing 
that  nothing  is  left  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  that  we 
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can  do  nothing,  must  be  concluding-  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do."    P.  98. 

But  I  have  observed  in  my  Treatise  on  Necessiti/  that,  in 
the  only  sense  in  vi^hich  the  consideration  of  it  can  operate 
as  a  motive  of  action,  everif  thing  depends  upon  ourselves^ 
much  more  so  than  upon  any  other  scheme  ;  (V^ol.  III. 
p.  502,)  and  therefore  that  the  necessarian  must  feel  him- 
self more  strongly  impelled  to  an  exertion  of  his  faculties 
than  any  other  man. 

By  a  man's  making  his  own  fortune,  I  mean  that  his 
success  depends  upon  his  actions,  as  these  depend  upon  his 
volitions,  and  his  volitions  upon  the  motives  presented  to 
him.  Supposing  a  man,  therefore,  to  have  propensities  and 
objects  of  pursuit,  as  his  own  happiness,  &c.  &c.  of  which 
no  system  of  faith  can  deprive  him,  he  will  necessarily  be 
roused  to  exert  himself  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
propensity,  and  his  belief  of  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween his  end  and  his  endeavours ;  and  nothing  but  such  an 
opinion  as  that  of  philosophical  liberty,  which  destroys  that 
necessary  connexion,  can  possibly  slacken  his  endeavours. 

With  respect  to  this  also,  let  Dr.  Price  consider  whether 
his  theory  has  any  correspondence  with  facts.  Let  him 
consider  those  of  his  acquaintance  who  are  necessarians. 
To  say  nothing  of  myself,  who  certainly,  however,  am  not 
the  most  torpid  and  lifeless  of  all  animals  ;  where  will  he 
find  greater  ardour  of  mind,  a  stronger  and  more  unremitted 
exertion,  or  a  more  strenuous  and  steady  pursuit  of  the  most 
important  objects,  than  among  those  of  whom  he  knows 
to  be  necessarians?  I  can  say  with  truth  (and  meaning  no 
disparagement  to  Dr.  Price,  and  many  others,  who,  I  believe, 
unknown  to  themselves,  derive  much  of  the  excellence  of 
their  characters  from  principles  very  near  akin  to  those  of 
the  doctrine  of  necessity),  that  1  generally  find  Christian 
necessarians  the  most  distinguished  for  active  and  sublime 
virtues,  and  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  steady  belief 
of  the  doctrine,  and  the  attention  they  habitually  give  to  it. 
I  appeal  to  every  person  who  has  read  Dr.  Hartley  s  Obser- 
vations on  Man,  whether  he  can  avoid  having  the  same 
conviction  with  respect  to  him. 

It  is  at  names  more  than  things  that  people  in  general  are 
most  frightened.  Dr.  Horsley  is  clearly  a  necessarian,  in 
every  thing  but  the  name.  He  avows  his  belief  that  every 
determination  of  the  mind  certainly  follows  from  previous 
circumstances,  so  that  without  a  miracle,  no  volition  or 
action  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has  beeuy  is,  or  is 
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to  bet  and  yet  he  disclaims  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  Dr. 
Price  does  not  properly  maintain  the  doctrine,  but  he  stands 
on  the  very  brink  of  that  tremendous  precipice ;  believing 
that  the  mind  cannot  act  without  a  motive,  but  thinking 
to  secure  his  liberty  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind  (1 
suppose,  without  any  motive  whatever)  has  the  power  of 
choosing  what  motive  it  will  act  from ;  and  believing  with 
the  necessarian,  that  every  thing  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  the 
divine  pla7i  required  it  to  be. 

Upon  the  whole,  both  he  and  Dr.  Horsley  appear  to  me 
to  want  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  courage  fully  to 
adopt  and  boldly  defend  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  its 
proper  terms^  and  to  its  full  extent.  I  well  remember  to 
have  had  the  same  fears  and  apprehensions  about  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  that  they  now  express ;  but  being  com- 
pelled by  mere  force  of  argument,  to  believe  it  to  be  true, 
I  was  by  degrees  reconciled  to  it,  ai}d  presently  found  tliat 
there  was  nothing  to  be  dreaded  in  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  that  can  give  the  gi'eatest  satisfaction  to  a  well- 
disposed  mind,  capable  of  any  degree  of  comprehension  or 
extent  of  view.  I  think  it  much  better,  however,  to  admit 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  explicitly,  and  with  all  its  conse- 
qAiences,  than  be  compelled  to  admit  the  same  consequences 
in  other  words,  and  in  conjunction  with  principles  that  are 
quite  discordant  with  it. 

To  take  off  the  dark  cloud  that  Dr.  Price  has  in  these 
last  Observations  thrown  over  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  I 
shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  on  former  occasions  ad- 
vanced in  its  favour,  but  shall  leave  it  to  make  whatever 
impression  it  may  on  our  readers. 

What  Dr.  Price  says  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  "  possessed  of 
faculties  which  make  it  an  image  of  the  Deity,  and  render 
it  capable  of  acting  by  the  same  rule  with  him,  of  partici- 
pating of  his  happiness,  and  of  living  for  ever,  and  improving 
for  ever  under  his  eye  and  care,"  (p.  98,)  I  can  say  of  man. 
But  I  do  not  think  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  at  all  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  be  incorporeal,  uncompounded  or  self' 
determining,  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  attributes  of  little 
independent  gods.  To  whatever  kind  of  substance,  though 
it  should  be  the  humblest  dust  of  the  earth,  that  the  truly 
noble  prerogatives  of  man  be  imparted,  it  will  appear  to  me 
equally  respectable.  For  it  is  not  the  substance,  but  the 
properties,  or  powers,  that  make  it  so. 

1  also  reverence  myself,  but  not  in  the  character  of  a  being 
self  determined,  or  self-exisient,  but  as  the  rational  offs<pri«g 
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of  the' first  great  and  only  proper  cause  of  all  things.  By 
his  pMDwer  I  am  animated,  by  his  wisdom  I  am  conducted, 
aijd  l)y  his  bounty  1  am  made  happy.  It  is  only  from  the 
idea  i  have  of  my  near  relation  to  this  great  and  glorious 
Being,  and  of  my  intimate  connexion  with  him,  that  my 
exultation  arises;  far  from  founding  it  upon  the  idea  that  I 
have  a  will  that  is  not  ultimately  his,  or  a  single  thought 
that  he  cannot  controuL*  "  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things.  To  him,"  therefore,  and  not  to  our- 
selves, "  be  glory." 

Dr.  Price  lays  great  stress  on  the  consideration  of  God 
being  a  self-determining  and  self-moning  being,  as  a  proof 
that  man  may  be  so  too,  (pp.  95  and  96  ;)  and  considering 
self -determining  as  equivalent  to  self-moving^  and  this  is  as 
equivalent  to  what  we  mean  by  a  self -existent^  or  first  cause, 
I  have  not  objected  to  applying  that  appellation  to  the 
Divine  Being;  but  I  would  observe,  that  in  this  I  mean 
nothing  more  than  to  express  my  total  want  of  conception 
concerning  the  cause  or  reason  of  the  existence,  and  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  the  original  action,  of  the  Deity.  For,  consi- 
dering the  Divine  Being  as  actually  existing,  I  have  no 
more  idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  acting  without  a  motive, 
(if  there  be  any  analogy  between  the  divine  mind  and  ours,) 
than  of  any  created  being  doing  so;  and  to  ascribe  this  self- 
determining  power  to  the  Divine  Being,  meaning  by  it  that 
he  acts  without  a  motive,  or  reason,  is  certainly  so  far  from 
exalting  the  Deity,  that  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  him 
more  degrading.  It  is  to  divest  him  at  once  of  all  his  moral 
perfections.  For  to  act  invariably  from  good  principles,  or 
motives,  (in  whatever  it  be  that  we  make  goodness  or  virtue 
to  consist)  is  essential  to  moral  excellence. 

As  to  the  cause,  or  account,  as  Dr.  Price  expresses  it,  of 
the  divine  existence,  I  profess  to  have  no  idea  at  all.  That 
there  must  be  a  necessarily  existing  being,  or  a  first  cause, 
follows  undeniabl}'  from  the  existence  of  other  things;  but 
the  same  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  things 
would  lead  us  on  ad  infinitum,  were  it  not  that  we  see  a 
manifest  absurdity  in  it ;  so  that,  confounding  as  it  is  to  the 
imagination,  we  are  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  acqui- 
escing in  the  idea  of  a  self-existent  being. 

Every  thing  that  I  have  yet  seen  advanced  with  respect  to 
the  proper  cause,  or  reason  of  the  divine  existence,  appears 
to  me  either  to  suggest  no  ideas  at  all,  or  to  give  false  ones. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  Deity  exists  hy  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  this  expression  gives  me  no  proper 
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idea;  for,  exclusive  of  that  necessity  by  which  we  are  cotxt- 
pelled  to  admit  that  such  a  being  exists,  which  may  be 
called  necessity  a  posteriori,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  man,  let 
his  reasoning  faculties  be  what  they  will,  can  have  the  least 
idea  of  any  necessity.  Of  necessity  a  priori  it  is  impossible 
we  should  know  any  thing.  Let  any  person  only  exclude 
all  idea  of  creation,  which  is  not  difficult,  and  consider 
whether  in  those  circumstances  he  can  discover  a  cause  of 
any  existence  at  all.  To  talk  of  the  nature  of  things  in  thi$ 
case,  is  to  my  understanding  mere  jargon,  or  a  cloak  for 
absolute  ignorance. 

Dr.  Price  himself  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  divine  existence,  and 
therefore  suggests  a  different  idea;  saying  that  "  the  account 
of  the  divine  existence  is  the  same  with  the  account  of 
the  existence  of  space  and  duration,  of  the  equality  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  or  of  any 
abstract  truth ;"  (pp.  96,  97.)  Now,  as  Dr.  Clarke's  language 
gives  me  no  idea  at  all,  this  account  appears  to  me  to 
suggest  a  false  one. 

Though  there  may  be  the  same  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  and  for  that  of  space  or  duration,  we  are  not 
able  to  see  it.*  I  can,  in  any  case,  form  an  idea  of  the 
non-existence  both  of  all  effects  and  of  all  causes,  and  con* 
sequently  both  of  the  creation  and  of  the  Creator,  and  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  latter  just  as  easily  as  of  that  of 
the  former :  but  still  the  ideas  of  space  and  duration  remain 
jn  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  excluded  from  it.  To  say  that 
space  is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  or  that  it  necessarily 
implies  and  dtaws  after  it  the  idea  of  his  existence,  appears 
to  me  to  have  no  foundation  whatever,  and  to  have  been 
assumed  without  the  least  face  of  probability.  For  this  I 
•appeal  to  what  passes  in  any  person's  njind. 

Again,  the  reason  of  the  divine  existence,  and  that  of 
an  abstract  truth,  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  appear  to  me  to  have  no  sort  of 
analogy.  They  agree  in  nothing  but  that  both  of  them  are 
true,  but  with  respect  to  the  reason  or  cause  of  their  being 
true,  no  two  things,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  unlike. 

An  abstract  truth  is  no  being,  substance,  or  reality  what- 
ever. It  implies  nothing  more  than  the  agreement  of  two 
ideas,  whether  the  archetypes  of  those  ideas  have  any  exi«t- 

*  Corrected  from  the  former  Edition,  in  the  Author's  Preface  to  *♦  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbehever." 
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enc«  Or  not,  and  of  this  agreement  we  have  the  most  perfect 
comprehension.  Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible.  Now, 
if  our  persuasion  of  this  abstract  truth  was  of  the  same 
nature  with  our  persuasion  concerning  the  existence  of 
God,  we  should  have  the  same  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  latter  that  we  have  of  the  former.  But  can  any  person 
seriously  say  this,  when  of  the  former  we  know  every  thing, 
and  of  the  latter  absolutely  nothing  P  Let  any  person  ex- 
clude from  his  mind  all  idea  of  the  creation,  and  consider 
whether  there  be  any  thing  left  that  will  compel  him  to 
believe  the  existence  of  any  thing,  being,  or  substance  what- 
ever. A  creation  necessarily  implies  a  creator,  but  if  there 
be  no  creation,  the  only  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  creator 
is  cnt  off. 

The  cause  of  the  existence  of  a  thing,  substance,  or  being, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  same  with  that  of  a 
mere  abstract  hypothetical  truth.  The  cause  of  a  being,  or 
substance,  must  be  a  being  or  substance  also,  and  therefore, 
with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being  we  are  obliged  to  say  that 
he  has  no  proper  cause  whatever.  The  agreement  of  two 
ideas  is  a  thing  so  very  different  in  its  nature  from  this,  that 
the  term  cause  is  not  even  applicable  to  it ;  as,  on  the  othei* 
hand,  1  see  no  meaning  whatever  in  the  word  account  as 
applicable  to  the  divine  existence.  In  this  caise  there  must 
either  be  a  cause,  or  no  cause.  Account,  here,  is  to  me  a 
word  without  meaning. 

If  by  the  word  account,  we  mean  the  same  with  reason,  the 
cases  are  clearly  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  being  parallel. 
If  I  he  asked  the  reason  why  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equtd  to  two  right  angles,  1  answer,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
three,  and  that  of  the  two,  is  the  same,  or  that  the  ideas, 
when  rightly  understood,  exactly  coincide.  But  if  I  be  asked 
why  the  Divine  Being  exists  (I  say  whi/  he  exists,  not  why  I 
believe  him  to  exist),  can  1  satisfy  any  body,  or  myself,  by- 
saying  that  the  two  ideas  in  the  proposition  God  crisis  are 
the  same,  or  coincide  ?  Is  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  of  mere 
existence  the  same  idea  ?  The  two  cases,"  therefore,  have 
nothing  in  them  at  all  parallel.  How  then  can  the  reason, 
aecount,  or  cause  of  an  abstract  truth,  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  reason,  account,  or  cause^of  the  divine  existence  .^ 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  whole  controversy  with  men- 
tioning what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  things  on  which  the 
principal  arguments  in  each  part  of  it  turn,  and  the  mis- 
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conceptions  that  Dr.  Price  seems  to  me  to  have  laboured 
under. 

On  the  subject  of  the  penetrability/  of  matter,  he  has  never 
produced  what  I  have  repeatedly  called  for,  viz.  one  case  of 
real  unquestionable  contact,  without  which  the  doctrine  of 
proper  impenetrability  cannot  be  supported.  And  till  this 
be  produced,  1  am  obliged  to  conclude,  from  analogy,  that 
all  resistance  is  owing  to  such  causes  as  we  both  agree  that, 
in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  it  does  certainly  arise  from  ; 
and  this  is  not  solidity,  or  impenetrability,  but  something 
very  different  from  it. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  soul,  Dr.  Price  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  misled  principally  by  his  notion  of  the 
absolute  simplicity,  or  indivisibility  of  the  mind,  or  the  think- 
ing principle  in  man,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  which  we  could 
he  conscious;  whereas  I  think  I  have  shewn  sufficiently  that 
we  cannot  be  conscious  of  any  thing  relating  to  the  essence  of 
the  mind ;  that  we  are  properly  conscious  of  nothing  but 
what  we  perceive,  and  what  we  do.  As  to  what  we  are,  it  is 
a  thing  that  we  must  learn  by  way  of  inference  and  deduction 
from  observations  or  consciousness ;  and  I  think  the  argu- 
tnents  are  decisively  against  such  a  simplicity  and  indivisi- 
bility as  Dr.  Price  supposes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  Dr.  Price 
agrees  with  Dr.  Horsley  in  admitting  that  our  volitions 
certainly  and  invariably  depend  upon  the  preceding  state  of 
mind  ;  so  that,  without  a  miracle,  there  was  a  real  necessity 
of  every  thing  being  as  it  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be ;  and  imagines 
that  the  controversy  depends  on  what  I  think  to  be  the  mere 
verbal  distinction,  of  motives  being  the  moral,  and  not  the 
physical  causes  of  our  volitions  and  actions ;  or,  as  he  some- 
times expresses  himself,  that  it  is  not  the  motives  that  deter- 
mine the  mind,  but  that  the  mind  determines  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  motives ;  which  I  maintain  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  only  disguised  in  other  words.  Indeed,  how  any 
man  can  boast  of  his  liberty,  merely  because  he  has  a  power 
of  determining  himself,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  do  it  in  any  other  than  in  one  precise  and  defi- 
nite manner,  strictly  depending  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  ^  when  he  believes  that,  in  no  one 
action  of  his  life,  he  could  have  determined  otherwise  than 
he  has  done,  is  to  me  a  little  difficult  of  comprehension. 

As  to  real  liberty,  or  the  power  of  acting  independently 
of  motives,  he  expressly  confines  it  to  those  cases  in  which 
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the  motives  for  and  against  any  particular  choice  are  exactly 
equal.  Such  cases,  I  think,  seldom  or  never  occur  ;  so  that 
a  man  could  have  but  few  opportunities  of  shewing  such  a 
liberty  as  this.  If  they  should  occur,  and  any  determination 
take  place  in  those  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
attended  with  the  absurdity  (as  Dr.  Price  himself  calls  it)  of 
determinins:  without  a  motive  ;  and  I  should  think  that 
after  supposing  it  possible  that  the  mind  might  determine 
without  a  motive,  it  might  also  determine  contrary  to  all 
motive.  For  the  same  constitution  of  mind  that  could 
enable  it  to  do  the  one,  would  enable  it  to  do  the  other. 


A  Letter  to  Dr.  Price. 
Dear  Sir, 

With  this  letter  you  will  receive  a  few  remarks  on  your 
Additional  Observations,  which  I  have  read  with  that  attention 
which  every  thing  from  you  demands.  That  it  has  not  been 
with  conviction,  your  candour,  I  know,  will  not  impute  to 
any  peculiar  obstinacy,  but  to  my  unavoidably  seeing  the 
subjects  of  our  discussion  in  a  light  different  from  that  in 
which  you  see  them.  We  have  not  the  same  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  laws  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, but  we  are  both  sufficiently  aware  of  the  force  o^ preju- 
dice, and  that  this  may  equally  throw  a  bias  on  the  side  of 
long  established  or  of  novel  opinions.  Also,  equally  respect- 
ing the  christian  maxim  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would,  that 
others  should  do  to  ns,  we  are  each  of  us  ready  to  give  to 
others  that  liberty  which  we  claim  ourselves ;  while  we 
equally  reprobate  those  rash  sentiments  which  proceed  from 
a  decision  without  a  previous  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
and  against  a  question  in  debate. 

I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  your  commendation  of  me  for 
my  "  fairness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,**  and  following  it  "  into 
all  its  consequences,  however  frightful,  without  attempting 
to  evade  or  palliate  them  ;"  (p.  97.)  It  is  a  conduct  that  I 
hope  I  shall  always  pursue,  as  the  first  of  duties  to  that  God 
who  has  given  me  wbditewev faculties  I  possess,  and  whatever 
opportunity  of  inquiry  I  have  been  favoured  with  ;  and  I 
trust  1  shall  continue  to  pursue  this  conduct  at  all  risks. 
As  he  is  properly  no  Christian,  who  does  not  confess  Christ 
before  men,  or  who  is  ashamed  of  his  religion  in  an  unbe- 
lieving age,  like  the  present ;  this  maxim,  which  the  author 
of  our  religion  inculcates  with  respect  to  Christianity  in 


geoeral,  the  reason  of  the  thing  requires  that  w^  e^^^efibii  to 
ev^y  thing  that  essentially  affects  Christiaoit-y. ;•!»?>     .\v,n 

So  long,  therefore,  as  1  conceive  the  doctrine  of  a  separate 
^ul,  to  have  been  the  true  source  of  the  grossest  corruptions 
in  the  christian  system,  of  that  very  anti-chtistian  system 
which  sprung  up  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  concerning 
which  they  entertained  the  strongest  apprehensions,  and  de- 
livered, and  left  upon  record,  the  most  solemn  warnings,  I 
Baust  think  myself  a  very  lukewarm  and  disaffected  Christian 
if  I  do  not  bear  my  feeble  testimony  against  it. 

With  respect  to  th^  private  c/onduct  of  individuals,  as 
affecting  our  happiness  after  death,  1  do  not  lay  any  stress 
upon  this,  or  upon  any  opinion  whatever;  and  there  is  no 
person  of  whose  christian  tenaper  aad  conduct  1  think  more 
highly  than  I  do  ot  yours,  though  you  hold  opinions  the 
very  reverse  of  mine,  and  defend  them  with  so  much  zeal; 
a  zeal  which,  while  you  maintain  the  opinions  at  all,  is 
certainly  commendable.  But  with  respect  to  the  gensr^l 
plan  of  Christianity,  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  1  cion-^ 
tend  for  can  hardly,  in  my  opinion,  be  rated  too  high.  Whiat 
I  contend  for  leaves  nothing  for  the  manitoLd  corruptions 
9Ad  abuses  of  Popery  to  fasteu  cm..  Other  doctrinal  reforaaa.- 
tions  are  partial  things,  while  this  goes  to  ihe  very  root  of 
Umost  all  the  mischief  we  complain  of;  and.,  for  my  pajt,  I 
shall  not  date  the  proper  and  complete  downfall  of  what  is 
■CJ^Ued  antichrist,  but  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
doctrine  of  materialism. 

This  I  cannot  hejp  saying  appears  to  me  to  be  that  funda- 
mental principle  in  true  philosophy  which  is  alone  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures;  and  being  at 
the  same  time  the  only  proper  deduction  trom  natural  apt|jear- 
ances,  it  must,  in  the  progress  of  inqd^iry  soon  appear  to  be 
so;  and  then,  should  it  be  found  diat  an  unquestionafejy 
true  philosophy  teaches  one  thing,  and  revelation  another, 
the  latter  could  not  stand  its  ground,  but  must  inevitably  foe 
exploded,  as  contrary  to  truth  and  fact.  1  therefore  deem  it 
to  be  of  particular  consequence,  that  philosophical  unbe- 
lievers should  be  apprised  in  time,  that  there  are  Christians, 
who  consider  the  doctrine  of  a  sold  as  a  tenet  that  is  so  for 
from  being  essential  to  the  christian  scheme,  that  it  is  a 
thing  quite/ore^w,  to  it,  derived  originally  from  Heathenism, 
discordant  with  the  genaiine  priociples  of  revealed  religion, 
and  ^iJtimately  subversive  of  them. 

As  to  the  doctrine  oiriecessity,  I  cannot,  after  aU  ourdisr- 
cussioHj  help  considering  it  as  demonstrably  true^  and  the 
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only  poissible  foundation  for  the  doctrines  of  a  Providence, 
and  the  moral  government  of  God. 

Continuing  to  see  things  in  this  light,  after  the  closest 
attention  that  1  have  been  able  to  give  to  them,  before,  or  in 
the  course  of  our  friendly  debate  (and  you  will  pardon  uie,  if 
1  add,  seeing  this  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever),  you  will  not 
be  displeased  with  the  zeal  that  I  have  occasionally  shewn  ; 
as  I,  on  my  part,  entirely  approve  of  yours,  who  consider 
yoifl^elf  as  defending  important  and  long- received  truth, 
against  fundamental  and  most  dangerous  innovations. 

We  are  neither  of  us  so  far  blinded  by  prejudice  as  not  to 
see,  and  acknowledge,  the  wisdom  of  constituting  us  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  every  thing  new  respecting  a  subject 
of  so  much  consequence  as  religion,  should  excite  a  great 
alarm  and  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  establishing  itself. 
This  furnishes  an  occasion  of  a  thorou^  examination  and 
discussion  of  all  new  doctrines,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  either  totaliy  exploded,  or  more  firmly  established. 
The  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  Christianity,  and  also  that 
of  the  reformation,  is  a  circumstance  that  bids  fairer  for 
their  perpetuity,  than  if  they  had  met  with  a  much  readier 
reception  in  the  world.  You  will  allow  me  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  a  similar  advantage  from  the  opposition  that  1  expect 
to  this  article  of  reformation  in  the  christian  system,  and 
that  the  truth  I  contend  for  will  be  the  more  valued  for 
being  dearly  bought,  and  slowly  acquired. 

As  to  the  odium  that  I  may  bring  upon  myself  by  the 
lyialevolence  of  my  opposers,  of  which,  in  your  letter  to  me, 
you  make  such  obliging  mention,  I  hope  the  same  consci- 
ousness of  not  having  deserved  it,  will  support  me  as  it  has 
done  you,  when  much  worse  treated  than  I  have  yet  beeUi 
on  an  occasion  on  which  you  deserved  the  warmest  gratitude 
of  your  country,  whose  interests  you  studied  and  watched 
over,  whose  calamities  you  foresaw,  and  faithfully  pointed 
out ;  and  which  might  have  derived,  in  various  respects,  the 
most  solid  and  durable  advantages  from  your  labours.  But 
we  are  no  Christians,  if  we  have  not  so  far  imbibed  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  our  religion,  as  even  to  rejoice  that  we 
are  counted  worthy  ofsfffering  in  any  good  cause. 

Here  it  is  that,  supposing  me  to  be  a  defender  of  christian 
truths  my  object  gjves  me  an  advantage  that  your  excellent 
political  writiniis  cannot  give  you.  AH  your  observatiojns 
may  be  just,  and  your  advice  most  excellent,  and  yet  yoUT 
country,    the  safety  and  happiness  of  which  you  have  at 
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heart,  being  in  the  hands  of  infatuated  men,  may  go  to  ruin; 
whereas  christian  truth  is  a  cause  founded  upon  a  rock,  and 
though  it  may  be  overborne  for  a  time,  we  are  assured  that 
the  gates  of  death  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Having  now,  each  of  us,  defended,  in  the  best  manner  that 
we  can,  what  we  deem  to  be  this  important  truth,  we  are,  I 
doubt  not,  equally  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  shall  cheer- 
fully submit  the  result  of  our  discussion  to  the  judgment  of 
our  friends,  and  of  the  public,  and  to  the  final  and  infallible 
determiuation  of  the  Go</ q/a// /rw<A. 

1  am,  notwithstanding  this,  and  every  other  possible  dif- 
ference in  mere  opinion,  with  the  most  perfect  esteem, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  afTectionately, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Caine,Qct.Q,  1778.  .  ;,   k,,,/; 


Note  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

Dr.  Price  desires  Dr.  Priestley's  acceptance  of  his  gra- 
titude for  the  expressions  of  his  kindness  and  regard  in  the 
preceding  letter  ;  and  assures  him  in  return  of  his  best  wishes 
and  ardent  esteem.  The  controversy  between  them  having 
grown  much  too  tedious,  he  thinks  there  is  a  necessity  of 
now  dropping  it.  He  cannot  therefore  persuade  himself  to 
enter  farther  into  it ;  or  to  say  any  more  than  that  his  senti- 
ments are  undesignedly  misrepresented,  when,  in  p.  109,  Dr. 
Priestley  suggests,  that  he  considers  wickedness  as  a  thing 
that  is  proper,  and  thinks  the  plan  of  the  Deity  absolutely  re- 
quired  it.  He  has  never  meant  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
permission  of  wickedness  is  proper ;  and  that  (for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  in  pp.  82,  83,  99)  the  divine  plan  required 
the  communication  of  powers  rendering  beings  capable  of 
perversely  ma^rn^  themselves  vf\c^edi,  by  acting,  not  as  the 
divine  plan  requires,  (for  this,  he  thinks,  would  be  too  good 
an  excuse  for  wickedness)  but,  by  acting  in  a  manner  that 
opposes  the  divine  plan  and  will,  and  that  would  subvert  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  which,  on  this  account,  punishment 
has  been  annexed. 
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Answer,  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

Dr.  Priestley  will  always  think  himselfhappy  in  having' 
an  opportunity  ot  expressing  the  verv  high  and  affectionate 
regard  he  entertains  tor  Dr.  l^rice,  notwithstanding  their  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  subjects  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
discussed  in  the  present  correspondence.  He  is  confident 
that  Dr.  Price  needs  no  assurance  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, that  his  sentiments  have  not  been  knowingly  misre- 
presented ;  but  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  he  cannot 
help  considering  the  voluntary  permission  of  evil,  or  the 
certain  cause  of  it,  by  a  Being  who  foresees  it,  and  has  suffi- 
cient power  to  prevent  it,  as  equivalent  to  the  express 
appointment  of  it.* 

*  The  following  passage  from  the  Dissertation  on  Providence,  will  suitably  con- 
clude this  discussion.  It  may,  possibly,  appear  to  some  readers  that  Dr.  Price  was 
much  nearer  to  his  opponent  in  reality,  than  in  his  own  apprehension.  "  In  a  word; 
the  divine  s(  home  is  plainly,  that  events  shall,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  what  created 
agents  make  them  His  will,  in  numberless  cases,  appears  to  be,  that  one  being 
shall  or  shall  not  receive  particular  benefits,  or  suffer  particular  evils,  as  liis  fellow- 
beings  shall  please  to  determine.  But  then,  this  happens  no  farther  than  he  knows 
to  be  best,  and  in  no  instances  but  such  as  he  appoints.  Every  determinntion  of 
ever>  beinj^,  which  would  produce  an\  degree  of  wrong  suffering,  or  any  event  not 
consistent  with  a  perfect  order  of  administration,  he  will  undoubtedly  either  prevent 
or  over-rule  in  its  consequences.  He  is  present  in  all  minds;  and  that  whole  con- 
catenation of  events  and  <auses,  in  consequence  of  which  any  agent  finds  himself, 
at  an\  time,  in  any  circumslanc  es,  should  be  considered  as  derived  from  him,  and 
as  having  been,  in  every  part  of  it,  the  object  of  his  superintending  care.  It  would 
be  den>ing  the  doctrine  of  Providence  entirely,  and  milking  the  univer.se  in  a  manner 
forlorn  and  fatherless,  to  suppose  that  all  that  the  Deity  does  is  to  endow  beings 
with  powers  and  affections,  and  then  to  turn  them  out  into  a  wide  theatre,  there  to 
scuffle  a.s  ihe\  can,  and  do  what  thev  please,  without  taking  any  care  of  them,  or 
presicli;i^  over  their  affairs.  We  cannot  be  more  sure  of  tiie  moral  perfections  of 
the  DeitN  th^n  we  are  that  this  is  false.  Whatever  evils  there  are  in  the  world, 
the\  can  be  onl\  such  as  he  is  pleased  to  admit  into  it  When  he  willed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  universe,  he  willed  it  as  including  every  event  which  he  foresaw 
would  ari!>e  in  it.  All  abuse  o(  liberty  and  reason  he  does  indeed  disapprove  and 
forbid,  and  will  adequately  punish.  It  is  of  essential  mnlignitv.  and  as  far  as  it 
enters,  tends  to  lay  waste  his  works.  But  it  can  enter  no  further  than  he  sees  fit  to 
suffer  it.  He  had  the  best  reasons  for  establishing  at  first  those  states  and  con- 
nexions of  beings,  from  whence  he  knew  it  would  spring.  He  can  restrain  and 
direct  it  as  he  pleases,  and  even  turn  it  into  an  occasion  of  good."  Dissertations, 
pp.  96—98. 
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Dr.  KENRICK,  Mr.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD  and 
Dr.  HORSLEY. 


To  tiwAuth&i'  of  the  Letters  ow  Materialism  and  oh 
Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Mind.* 

Sir, 

You  have  challenged  me  to  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of 
topics,  sonie  of  which  are  the  most  difficult,  sublime  and 
important  of  any  that  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
understanding  ;  and  where  the  greatest  men  have  expressed 
the  greatest  diffidence,  you  have  written  with  the  greatest 
possible  confidence.  Also,  if  your  language  be  not  ironical, 
you  consider  your  antagonist  as  the  most  formidable  com- 
bataiiit  y-ou  could  have  to  contend  with.  You  have,  on 
various  occasions,  expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  my 
learning  and  abilities,  and  the  strongest  sense  of  my  merit 
and  services  in  the  cause  of  literature,  and  where  know- 
ledge of  the  most  valuable  kind  was  concerned.  To  pass 
over  what  you  say  in  general  of  my  "  eminent  abilities  and 
indefatigable  labours  in  every  learned  and  valuable  pursuit,** 
and  also  with  respect  to  natural  philosophy  in  particular, 
than  which  nothing  finer  can  be  said  of  any  man,  you  are 
more  particularly  lavish  of  your  encomiums  upon  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  controversy  with  the  Scotch  defenders  of  the 

*  The  HUthor  was  the  Rev.  J.  Herington.  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  215,  262,  268— 
270,284 — 2h6  This  letter  was  annexed  to  the  Illustrations  of  Necesstti/ in  1777, 
and  ui  1782  prefixed  to  the  three  following  letters,  which  had  been  first  published, 
with  the  Free  Discussion,  in  1778.     See  p.  15,  Note. 
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(JoctriD€  of  Instinctive  Principles  of  Truth,  in  which  I  had 
occasion  to  introduce  several  of  the  opinions  which  have 
given  you  so  ijauch  offence,  and  which  you  call  upon  me  to 
defend. 

As  a  prudent  man,  you  certainly  would  not  have  pro- 
voked a  combat  in  the  very  high  tone  in  which  you  have 
done  this,  without  the  greatest  certainty  of  success.  Yoti 
have,  no  doubt,  therefore,  in  your  own  mind,  counted  the 
cost  of  the  enterprise  you  have  undertaken,  and  have 
already  anticipated  my  confusion  and  your  complete 
triumph. 

Now  it  happens  that  so  very  great  a  philosopher,  and  so 
acute  a  metaphysician,  as  you  represent  me  to  be,  and  who 
has  had  the  subjects  on  which  you  so  boldly  challenge  me 
in  contemplation  from  the  time  that  1  was  capable  of  con- 
sidering them  at  ajl,  to  the  present  time  of  my  life,  which 
is  the  memorable  ye^^v  forty-Jive,  a  period  in  which,  at  a 
I3iedium,  the  human  faculties  may  be  deemed  to  have 
arrived  at  their  very  axjuir^  ;  a  period  in  which  we  expect  a 
dM<e  mixture  of  imagination  and  judgment,  in  which  the 
ardour  of  youth  is  not  extiagUiished,  but  improved  into  a 
m^^ly  vigour:  it  happens,  1  say,  that,  in  tliese  very  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  in  which  you  and  nature  hav« 
placed  me,  after  having  had  your  Letters  in  my  hands  about 
twelve  months,  and  having  in  that  time  exercised  my  facul- 
ties in  a  close  attention  to  metaphysical  subjects,  as,  1  hope, 
my  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit^  and  the  preceding 
treatise  on  Philosophical  Necessity  will  prove,  I  do  now, 
wi(th  great  seriousness  aver,  that,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  any 
of  the  works  of  the  three  Scotch  writers,  which  you  and  I 
hold  so  cheap,  is  weaker  in  point  of  ai^ument  than  yours. 
1  barely  except  that  of  Dr.  Oswald,  who  is  certainly  one  of 
th<2  most  dogmatical  and  aiisurd  of  all  writers. 

Farthe^r,  though,  judging  by  facts,  there  is  but  little  reason 
to  expect  that  any  man  who  has  given  to  the  public  his 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  importance,  will  ever  retract  it,  I 
think  1  perceive  marks  of  so  much  candour  and  ingenuousness 
in  some  parts  of  your  Letters  (though  I  own  I  perceive  but 
few  traces  of  those  qualities  in  other  places),  that  1  do  not 
ahsolutely  despair  of  engaging  you  to  acknowledge,  that  you 
have  fallen  into  several  very  important  mistakes  ;  at  least, 
that  yjour  viruleot  censures  of  myself,  and  my  opinions,  are 
abufldantly  too  severe.  For  this  purpose,  I  shaJl  lay  before 
you  a  few  plain  considerations,  to  which  I  beg,  in  the  first 
place,  a  very  deliberate  attention,    and  then  an  explicit 
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answer.  As  I  have  already  discussed  sufficiently,  as  I 
think,  at  large,  the  principal  points  in  debate  between  us,  in 
the  preceding  treatises,  I  shall,  in  this  letter,  only  briefly 
refer  to  them. 

You  will  think  it  extraordinary  that  the  first  point  I  beg 
you  would  attend  to,  and  be  explicit  upon,  is,  whether  you 
do  really  hold  any  opinion  different  from  mine,  at  least 
whether  you  do  not  acknowledge  principles  which  neces- 
sarily, and  not  remotely,  but  immediately,  draw  after  them 
the  belief  of  all  that  1  have  contended  for?  And  yet  i  anj 
pretty  confident  that  I  can  make  this  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  others,  and  even  to  your  own,  with  respect  to  the  two 
great  articles  on  which  you  arraign  me,  viz.  the  doctrines  of 
necessity  and  of  materialism. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  I^ECESSITY. 

You  expressly  allow  a  constant  influence  of  motives  to 
determine  the  will.  The  moral,  you  say,  is  as  certain  as  is 
the  physical  cause;  (p.  171,)  and  you  will  not  deny  (for  no 
man  can  do  it)  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
position  is,  that  the  Divine  Being,  who  established  this 
constant  dependence  of  human  volitions  upon  preceding 
motives  and  the  state  of  mind,  could  not  intend  that  any 
volition  or  choice,  should  have  been  otherwise  than  it  has 
been,  is,  or  is  to  be.  You  are,  therefore,  as  much  a  neces- 
sarian as  myself;  and  all  your  copious  declamation  upon 
this  topic,  concerning  the  great  mischief  done  to  morals  and 
society,  &c.  &c.  &c.  affects  yourself  as  much  as  it  does  me. 

If  the  mind  be,  in  fact,  constantly  determined  by  motives, 
I  desire  you  would  say  candidly  why  you  object  to  the  mere 
term  necessity,  by  which  nothing  is  ever  meant  but  the  cause 
of  constancy.  As  I  have  observed  before,  it  is  only  because 
I  see  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground  constantly,  that  I  infer  it 
does  so  necessarily,  or  according  to  some  fixed  law  of  nature  ; 
and  please  to  say  whether  you  think  it  could  happen,  that 
the  mind  could  be  constantly  determined  by  motives,  if 
there  be  not  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  from  which  that  constant 
determination  results.  Indeed,  Sir,  this  is  so  very  plain,  that 
you  must  either  avow  yo\x\'%Q\{  a  necessarian,  dreadfully  as  the 
term  may  sound  in  your  ears,  or  adopt  some  quite  new  ground 
of  defence,  some  new  principles  of  human  liberty,  that  is, 
some  other  kind  of  liberty  than  what  you  have  yet  contended 
for. 

As  far  as  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
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affect  the  Deity,  you,  who  believe  the  divine  prescience, 
make  no  scruple  to  admit  them.  You  say,  "  Why  a  bene- 
volent Creator  gave  free  will  to  man,  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  to  his  unhappiness  and  ruin,  you  can  assign  no 
other  reason,  than  that  such  a  being  entered  into  his  general 
plan  of  existence/*     P.  188. 

You  admitj  therefore,  that  all  the  actual  consequences  of 
free  will,  the  unhappiness  and  ruin  of  a  great  proportion  of 
mankind,  entered  into  the  general  plan  of  Providence,  which 
is-as  much  as  saying  that  the  plan  required  them,  and  could 
not  proceed  so  well  without  them.  And,  if  so,  what  objec- 
tion can  you  have  to  the  Divine  Being  having  absolutely 
decreed  them  ?  If  his  plan  absolutely  required  these  evils,  it 
is  plain,  that,  at  any  rate,  he  must  introduce  them.  All  the 
difference  that  there  can  possibly  be  between  us  is,  that, 
according  to  you,  the  divine  plan  required  free  will^  though 
necessarily  attended  with  the  evils  you  mention,  and  I  say 
that  his  plan  required  general  and  ultimate  happiness^  though 
necessarily  attended  with  the  same  evils.  According  to  us 
both,  the  evils  were  necessarily,  either  to  free  will  or  to 
general  happiness. 

Of  Materialism. 

The  next  great  argument  between  us  is,  the  uniform 
composition  and  materiality  of  the  whole  man.  But,  though 
you  express  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this  sentiment,  I  call 
upon  you  to  shew  that  you  yourself  do  not  virtually  admit 
it.  You  expressly  declare  for  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  joAy- 
sical  influence  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  as  the  only 
philosophical  notion^  and  you  maintain  that  the  two  sub- 
stances mutually  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  P.  76. 
Now  this  you  explain  on  principles  that  most  evidently  set 
aside  all  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  make 
them  to  be  as  much  of  the  same  composition  as  I  do  myself. 
For  you  say  that,  "  in  order  to  this  mutual  action,  spirit 
must  be  possessed  of  such  inferior  qualities,  as  are  not  unal- 
liable  with  the  more  exalted  species  of  matter/*  Now  the 
most  exalted  species  of  matter  possible  must  have  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  and  in  the  common  opinion,  solidity^ 
or  it  would  not  be  matter  at  all.  And  I  call  upon  you  to 
say  whether  those  inferior  qualities  of  spirit,  by  which  it  is 
capable  of  acting,  and  of  being  acted  upon,  by  a  substance 
that  has  no  properties  besides  extension  and  solidity,  must 
not  be  comprised  under  those  of  extension  and  solidity  ?  I 
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will  venture  to  say  that  you  cannot  name  any  other  qual?tv 
that  will  answer  your  purpose.  In  fact,  thepetore,  you 
maintain  exactly  what  I  do,  viz.  that  a  substance  possessed 
of  the  properties  of  matter  may  have  those  of  perceptioil 
and  thought  likewise.  You  may  use  a  different  languao-e, 
but  our  ideas  are  the  very  same.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
more  mature  reflections  on  the  subject.  1  also  desire  you 
to  explain  how  spirit,  as  you  say,  can  bear  no  relativn  id 
space,  (p.  76,)  and  yet  be  possessed  of  some  pi'operties  in 
common  with  those  of  matter. 

Besides  ascribing  to  spirit  the  properties  of  matter,  to  con- 
found them  more  effectually,  you  farther  ascribe  to  matter 
the  peculiar  properties  of  spirit,  for  you  give  it  an  active 
power,  which  all  other  immaterialists,  and  indeed  all  con* 
sjstent  immaterialists,  say  is  incompatible  with  their  idea  of 
matter.  1  desire  you  would  tell  me,  therefore,  why,  if  one 
species  of  active  power  (for  you  are  not  explicit  enough  to 
say  what  kind  cA'  active  power  you  mean)  may  be  imparted 
toi  matter,  another,  or  anif  other  species  of  it,  may  not? 
And  what  has  the  power  of  thought  always  been  denned  to 
be,  but  a  particular  species  of  active  power  ? 

These  remarks,  I  will  venture  to  say,  are  so  very  plain, 
that  a  much  worse  understanding  than  yours  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  them,  and  a  small  degree  of  inge- 
nuousness will  produce  an  avowal  of  that  conviction.  These 
remarks  also  comprise  all  the  great  subjects  on  which  we 
Affer.  As  lesser  matters,  not  worth  repeating  here,  I  desire 
you  would  say  what  you  have  to  advance  in  defence  of 
yotir  notion  of  space,  on  which  1  have  remarked,  and  what 
you  mean  by  saying  it  is  an  "  ideal  phenomenon,  arising 
from  the  external  order  of  co-existing  bodies.**  P.  58.  To 
me  the  expression  is  absolute  jargon.  Tell  me  also  whtit 
you  have  to  reply  to  my  answer  to  your  argument  on  the 
subject  of  attention.    P.  99. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  some  other  matters  not  discussed  in 
either  of  the  preceding  treatises :  and  here,  also,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  shall  make  your  mistakes  and  misrepresent 
tations  palpable  even  to  yourself. 

0/  Instinctive  Principles. 

What  you  say  in  order  to  prove  that  my  own  principles, 
or  rather  those  of  Dr.  Hartley,  are  as  unfriendly  to  the  cause 
of  truth  as  the  doctrine  of  instinctive  principles,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly trifling  and  foreign  to  the  purpose^  that  had  I  not 
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seen  it  in  the  same  book,  I  could  not  have  persuaded  myself 
that  a  person  who  joins  me  so  very  heartily  as  you  do  in 
my  condemnation  of  that  system,  could  possibly  have 
written  it. 

You  were  "  highly  pleased,"  you  say,  "  to  see  a  doctrine 
so  triumphantly  thrown  down  from  its  usurped  empire, 
which  had,  within  a  tew  years,  gained  an  astonishing  ascen- 
dancy over  minds  that  should  have  been  aware  of  its  fallacy 
and  erroneous  principles  ;"  (p.  8,)  and  upon  many  other 
occasions  you  express  the  strongest  approbation  of  my  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  truth  on  this  account. 

After  this  I  might  well  be  surprised  to  find  myself  accused 
of  maintaining  principles  equally,  or  more  unfavourable  to 
the  doctrine  concerning  truth;  hut  I  own  I  was  still  more 
surprised,  when  I  perceived  the  foundation  on  which  you 
advance  this  extraordinary  charge,  and  that  the  only  simi- 
larity you  pretend  to  find  between  the  doctrine  of  instinctive 
principles  of  truth  and  that  of  Dr.  Hartley,  is,  thtit  the 
assent  to  propositions  is  in  both  equally  necessart/  and  iiifaU 
lible.  P.  122.  "In  both  systems,"  you  say,  "belief,  as 
well  as  every  mental  affection,  is  a  necessary  and  mechanical 
effect."  P.  123.  The  only  difference,  you  say,  "  there  is 
betwixt  them  seems  to  be,  that  Dr.  Hartley  admits  of  no 
eflfect  for  which  he  does  nor  assign  as  the  proper  cause,  some 
nervous  vibration,  whilst  the  Doctors,  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  are  labouring  to  establish  others  which  spring  up 
immechanically,  but  however  from  some  internal  impulse. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  sensations,  sensitive  ideas,  and  their 
necessary  Scotch  adjuncts  go,  the  dissimilarity  of  opinion 
is  but  trifling:  they  are  all  the  effects  of  constitution,  or 
pre-established  laws."     Ibid. 

You  also  say,  that  "  whenever  any  phenomenon  of  the 
human  mind  is  explained  by  association,  a  cause  is  produced 
in  its  nature  as  impulsive  and  necessary  as  can  possibly  be 
the  most  unerring  instinct ;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
your  system  must  be  productive  of  eternal  discordance,  and 
variety  in  opinions  and  feelings."     P.  132. 

Now  surely,  Sir,  if  you  have  read  Mr.  Locke,  or  indeed 
any  other  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  human  mind,  you 
must  have  found  that,  according  to  him,  and  all  of  them, 
how  free  soever  man  is  described  as  willing-,  his  j/fdji^inent  is 
always  supposed  to  be  necessary,  or  mechanical.  Indeed, 
what  is  judgment,  but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  present  to  the  mind  ?  Now  you 
expressly  allow  {indeed,  with  all  the  world)  that  the  mind 
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is  passive  in  perception,  that  is,  that  all  our  perceptions 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  objects  present  to  u&, 
and  the  state  of  the  organs  through  which  the  ideas  of  them 
are  transmitted.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  labouring  under  no 
disorder,  and  there  be  only  a  sheep  before  me,  I  cafinot  pos- 
sibly see  a  horse ;  and  if  there  be  a  young  lamb  accompa- 
nying the  sheep,  1  necessarily  see,  and  therefore  judge,  that 
the  sheep  is  the  bigger  of  the  two.  Now  every  other  act 
of  proper  and  simple  judgment  is  as  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, or  in  your  own  language,  as  much  the  efi'ect  of  constu 
tution  and  established  laws,  as  this  ;  and  complex  n^asoning 
is  all  reducible  to  acts  of  simple  judgment,  as  every  logician 
knows.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  but  that  we  must  judge 
of  all  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  it  is  this  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  things  that  is  the  cause  of  the  differences 
in  the  judgments  that  different  men  form  of  the  same  things. 
These  are  principles  that  you  nrnst  admit,  and  therefore,  all 
your  violent  declamation  on  the  subject  falls  upon  yourself, 
as  well  as  on  my  devoted  head. 

Your  censure  of  me  on  this  subject  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  upon  another  occasion,  you  complain  of  my 
principles  as  not  sufficiently  securing  the  assent  to  truth  ; 
for  you  say,  "  If  every  perception  be  factitious,  then,  in  spite 
of  all  internal  reasons  and  relations  in  the  objects,  our 
sentiments  must  widely  deviate  from,  and  the  consequent 
actions  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  every  thing  that  is  right 
and  virtuous.  To  obviate  such  deleterious  effects,  it  appears 
that  an  all-wise  Being  must  have  provided  some  principle, 
innate  to  our  very  constitutions,  whereby  the  charms  of  truth 
and  virtue  might  be  felt,  and  their  respective  rights  immove- 
ably  fixed,  in. opposition  to  error  and  vice."     P.  156. 

Now  really,  Sir,  notwithstanding  your  professed  abhor- 
rence of  the  principle  of  instinctive  belief,  \  do  not  see  of 
what  other  nature  can  be  this  principle  of  yours,  which 
you  say  is  innate  to  our  very  constitutions,  and  by  which  the 
charms  of  truth  and  virtue  may  be  felt,  and  their  respective 
rights  immoveably  fixed,  in  opposition  to  error  and  vice.  I 
do  not  see  how  Messrs.  Reid,  Beattie  and  Oswald  could 
have  expressed  their  own  meaning  more  properly,  or  that 
you  can  account  for  the  actual  prevalence  of  error  and  vice 
in  the  world,  any  better  on  your  principles  than  they  can 
on  theirs.  What  then  becomes  of  your  vehement  censures 
of  me,  as  maintaining  principles  as  subversive  of  truth  as 
those  of  their  reprobated  system  ? 

When,  in  favour  of  your  instinctive  principles  of  truth, 
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you  object  to  mine  of  association,  that  they  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  discordancy,  and  variety  of  opinions  and 
feelings,  (p.  \S3,)  you  mention  a  remarkable  fact,  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  upon  the 
principle  of  the  association  of  ideas.  This  will,  indeed, 
fully  account  for  the  actual  discordancy  and  variety  of 
opinions  and  feelings  in  the  world,  and  in  the  most  natural 
manner  ;  and  these,  I  say,  are  inconsistent  with  any  doc- 
trine of  instinctive  principles  of  truth,  whether  maintained 
by  the  Scotch  Doctors,  or  by  yourself. 

Gross  Misconstruction  of  Dr.  Hartley  s  Meaning. 

You  sneer  at  me  as  a  rapid  writer,  but  rapid  as  my  writings 
have  been,  they  appear  to  my  own  review,  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently guarded.  For,  without  excepting  any  thing  material, 
or  any  thing  more  than  the  slowest  writers  in  general  may 
wish  to  correct  and  improve  in  their  works,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  thing  that  I  now  wish  to  have  written  otherwise  than 
it  is.  You,  on  the  contrary,  T  presume,  have  written  with 
great  caution,  and  have  given  sufficient  time  to  your  publi- 
cation ;  and  when,  with  all  due  precautions  and  advice  of 
friends,  you  sent  it  abroad,  I  dare  say  you  judged  it  to  be 
superior  to  any  opposition  that  it  could  meet  with.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  I  doubt  not  but  after  the  perusal  of 
these  remarks,  if  not  before,  you  will  see  reason  to  wish  you 
had  written  many  things  otherwise  than  you  have  done  ; 
and  I  do  not  mean  with  respect  to  the  manner  only,  but  the 
matter  too.  Some  of  the  instances  I  have  already  mentioned 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  make  you  pause;  but  I  shall  proceed 
to  mention  a  few  more,  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made, 
the  blunders  in  point  of  reasoning  being  too  gross  for  any 
palliation  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  profess  myself  to  be  master  of 
any  uncommon  art  of  detecting  sophistry.  What  ought  to 
make  you  blush  the  more,  they  relate  to  two  very  heavy 
charges,  one  against  Dr.  Hartley,  and  the  other  against 
myself 

Dr.  Hartley,  with  great  ingenuousness  and  truth,  had 
said,  "  However  the  necessarian  may  in  theory  ascribe  all 
to  God,  yet  the  associations  of  life  beget  the  idea  and  opi- 
nion of  self,  refer  actions  to  this  self,  and  connect  a  variety 
of  applauses  and  complacencies  with  those  actions  ;  and 
therefore,  that,  as  the  asserters  of  philosophical  free-will  are 
not  necessarily  proud,  so  the  asserters  of  the  doctrine  of 
mechanism  are  not  necessarily  humble."     Now  what  can 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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be  inferred  from  this  concession,  but  that  though  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  tends  to  cure  pride  and  conceit,  &c.  the 
influences  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  lite  counteract  this 
tendency  in  a  great  measure  ?  This,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
is  all  the  fair  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

Now  what  is  the  inference  that  you  have  dmwu  from  it  ? 
\  think  you  will  hardly  believe  that  you  could  have  written 
any  thing  so  very  inconclusive  and  injurious.  ¥i}'  you  say, 
that  "in  this  the  good  Doctor,  in  a  fit  of  holy  zeal,  was 
determined,  by  one  dash  of  his  pen,  totally  to  annihilate  all 
the  boasted  excellencies  and  superior  advantages  of  mecha- 
nism. Therefore,"  you  say,  "has  the  doctrine  of  mechanism, 
from  the  Doctor  s  own  confession.,  a  general  tendency  to  cause 
and  support  the  vices  of  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  and 
contempt  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And  1  wish  to  God," 
you  add,  "these  were  the  only  evils  which  that  doctrine  is 
calculated  to  generate,  and  immoveably  to  rivet  in  the 
human  breast — consequences  so  deleterious--'/a  tete  me 
iourne,''     P.  193. 

I  do  not,  Sir,  even  in  this,  charge  you,  as  you  do  me, 
with  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  author^s  meaning.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  very  unfortunate  oversight,  and  of  a  very  calum^ 
niating  and  injurious  tendency.,  for  which  you  will  certainly 
ask  the  Doctor  and  the  public  pardon.  An  exact  parallel  to 
thia  conduct  of  yours,  would  be  that  of  a  physician,  whose 
prescription  did  not  quite  cure  a  disorder,  by  reason  of  the 
patient's  way  of  life  necessarily  promoting  it,  being  charged 
with  acIinoKledging,  that  he  administered  medicines  which 
tended  to  aggravate  the  disease.  Dr.  Hartley  does  not  say 
that  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  mechanism,  but  that  the 
associations  of'  life  did  the  mischief,  notwithstanding  the 
good  tendency  of  that  doctrine. 

Indeed,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  unjust  imputation  of  bad 
designs  in  your  antagonists,  you  are,  whether  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  a  very  dangerous  writer,  and  such  as  the 
public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  ;  for  you  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  bounds,  1  do  not  say,  of  decorum  only,  but  of 
truth,  and  even  of  probability.  You  hint  that  Dr.  Hartley 
''  wrote,  and  wrote  so  much  about  a  thing,  with  a  design  of 
puzzling  his  readers."  P.  1 10.  Now,  that  you  should  have 
read  Dr,  Hartley's  work,  as  you  say,  four  times  over.,  and 
retain  any  such  impression  as  this,  astonishes  me,  but  fully 
convinces  me  that  it  must  have  been  with  a  prejudice 
which  would  effectually  prevent  your  understanding  him  at 
all.     It  is,  in  several  respects,  evident,  that,  as  yet,  you 
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are  very  little  acquainted  with  his  theory ;  though  you  tell 
us  that  you  can  say  "  without  vanity,  you  understand  him 
thoroughly/'  (p.  10,)  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  you  have 
been  as  little  able  to  distinguish,  or  to  catch  his  spirit.  Of 
one  of  my  own  paragraphs,  you  say,  that  it  is  replete  with 
falsehood  and  wilful  misrepresentation,  I  hope  you  will 
blush  when  you  reflect  a  moment  upon  things  so  very  gross 
as  these. 

Gross  Misrepresentation  of  what  I  have  said  concerning  a 

FUTURE    LIFE,  &C. 

But  I  proceed  to  your  account  of  one  of  my  arguments, 
of  which  you  seem  to  have  understood  as  little  as  of  the 
above-mentioned  of  Dr.  Hartley.  I  had  said  what  I  believe 
to  be  very  true,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  has  no  countenance  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  you 
say,  that  "  if  so,  the  future  existence  of  man  must  be  given 
up,  even  on  the  part  of  revelation."  But,  upon  the  least 
reflection,  you  must  see  that,  as  a  materialist  and  a  Chris- 
tian, I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  is  of  the  man  ; 
and  that  upon  this  foundation  only,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  which  places  it  on  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul^  I  rest  my  belief  of  a  future  life. 

The  paragraph  in  which  you  make  this  strange  construc- 
tion of  my  meaning,  is,  in  several  respects,  so  curious,  that 
J  shall  quote  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  my 
reader  a  pretty  just  specimen  of  your  manner  of  treating  me, 
and  the  subjects  of  this  controversy. 

"  You  declare  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality  has 
no  countenance  from  the  Scriptures.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  pervert  your  meaning.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime;  but  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
know  whether  these  words  have  any  meaning  at  ail.  For  if 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality  is 
not  itself,  as  such,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  you  are, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  right,  because  that  doctrine,  as  the  pure 
result  of  reason,  most  evidently  is  not  a  revealed  truth. 
But  if,  as  the  words  themselves  express  it,  this  doctrine  has 
really  no  countenance  from  the  Scriptures,  then  is  the 
future  existence  of  man  not  only  false  in  philosophy,  as  you 
insist,  but  likewise  in  its  theological  acceptation.  What 
then  becomes  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  revelation  on 
which  you  rest  all  your  hopes  of  immortahty  ?  But  such 
slips  of  the  pen  (as  has  already  been  urged  in  justification 
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of  a  similar  oversight)  are  perhaps  venial,  and  easily  excuse- 
able  in  the  rapidity  of  composition,  particularly  ot  so  hasty 
a  composer  as  Dr.  Priestley."     P.  221. 

Pray,  Sir,  who  is  it  that  has  written  hastily^  and  needs 
an  apology  in  this  case?  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge; 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  duly  sensible,  as  you  say  you  are^ 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  perverting  my  meaning. 
Whatever  the  enormity  be,  you  are  certainly  guilty  of  it. 

However,  you  have  not  done  with  this  subject,  on  which 
you  fancy  you  have  so  much  the  advantage  of  me,  and, 
poor  as  is  the  handle  it  gives  you  for  cavilling,  3'ou  are 
willing  to  make  a  little  more  of  it.  You  say,  that  "grant- 
ing the  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  imported 
into  Christianity  from  the  heathen  philosophy,  how  could 
it  possibly  have  contributed  to  deprave  that  religious  system.^ 
If  the  revealed  tenet  itself  of  immortality  does  not  necessa- 
rily tend  to  corrupt  the  heart,  or  the  christian  institution, 
can  it  by  any  means  happen,  that  the  same  belief,  when 
supposed  to  spring  from  a  second  source,  should  produce 
such  pernicious  effects  ?  1  blush,  Sir,  to  suppose  you  capa- 
ble of  such  flimsy  reasoning.  But  the  fact  stands  recorded 
against  you,  and  your  philosophy  must  bear  you  through  as 
well  as  it  may.  It  may  perhaps  be  glorious  to  dissent 
from  the  crowd  ;  but  it  is  not,  1  am  sure,  rational,  when 
more  plausible  reasons  for  such  conduct  cannot  be  adduced." 
P.  224. 

Here  again,  notwithstanding  your  insulting  me  in  this 
manner,  you  appear  to  know  so  very  little  of  the  argument 
you  have  undertaken  to  discuss,  as  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  future 
life,  but  upon  that  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  human 
souL  as  if  you  had  never  heard  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

1  shall  now  recite  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  on  which 
your  most  uncharitable  censure  of  me,  above-mentioned,  is 
founded,  with  another  set  of  your  remarks  upon  it,  no  less 
extraordinary  than  those  quoted  above. 

"The  opinion  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  had 
its  origin  in  the  heathen  philosophy  ;  and  having,  with 
other  pagan  notions,  insinuated  itself  into  Christianity, 
which  has  been  miserably  depraved  by  this  means,  has  been 
the  great  support  of  the  popish  doctrines  of  purgatory,  and 
the  worship  of  the  dead." 

This  paragraph  I  maintain  to  be,  in  its  utmost  extent, 
strictly  true^  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  truth  of  it 
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will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  I  have  advanced  in 
the  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit^  and  especially  in 
the  Sequel  to  them.  But  supposing  it  had  not  been  strictly 
true,  it  is  not  surely  so  palpabli/  untrue,  as  that  the  misre- 
presentation must  necessarily  be  wilful.  You  say,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  "  That  a  writer  who  plumes  himself 
on  the  character  of  singular  candour  and  sincerity,  could 
have  written  a  paragraph  so  replete  with  falsehood  and 
wilful  misrepresentation,  is  not,  at  least,  a  common  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.'* 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  viz.  that  "  the  notion 
of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  the  great 
support  of  the  popish  doctrines  oi purgatory,  and  the  worship 
of  the  dead**  you  say,  "  therefore,  most  certainly,  it  came 
from  the  devil,  or  what  is  worse,  was  invented  by  one  of  the 
antichrists  of  papal  Rome. 

"  By  purgatory  (for  I  also  understand  something  of  the 
popish  scheme  of  faith)  is  meant  a  place  of  expiatory  punish- 
ment. It  is  grounded  on  the  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
joined  to  a  notion  that  nothing  undefiled  can  enter  into 
heaven.  But  why  should  you  fancy  that  this  doctrine  rests 
solely  on  the  opinion  of  natural  immortality,  when  a  more 
adequate  basis  may  be  discovered,  to  wit,  an  express  revela- 
tion, which  both  you  and  the  Papists  (what  a  monstrous 
coalition  !)  maintain,  is  ludicrous  enough  ?  Besides,  what 
possible  support  can  that  romish  tenet  derive  from  the 
pagan  sentiment  in  question  ?  Just  with  equal  propriety 
might  you  assert  that  the  doctrines  of  hell  and  heaven 
(only  that  they  are  not  exclusively  popish)  are  sprung  from, 
or  at  least  founded  on,  the  same  opinion. 

"  En  passant.  Doctor,  give  me  leave  to  ask  what  objection 
can  you  consistently  have  to  the  doctrine  o{ purgatory,  you 
who,  I  suppose  with  Dr.  Hartley  and  others,  have  adopted 
the  notion  of  a  universal  restoration,  to  take  place  some 
time  or  other?  That  notion  annihilates  the  belief  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  consequently  establishes  a  purgatory  upon 
a  more  extensive  and  extraordinary  plan,  indeed,  than  is 
that  of  Rome;  but  still  a  purgatory  it  most  certainly  is. 
And  if  you  will  insist  that  the  popish  tenet  rests  on  the 
sentiment  of  natural  immortality,  by  what  finesse  of  logic 
will  you  be  able  to  prove  that  your  own  purgatory  is  not 
derived,  or  upheld,  by  the  same  opinion  } 

"  What  you  would  mean  to  say  by  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  another  popish  doctrine  you  assert  supported  by  the 
same  opinion,  is,  to  me,  quite  a  mystery.     I  have  been  ^ 
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good  deal  connected  with  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  1  never  understood  that  worshiping  the 
dead  was  a  part  of  their  religion. 

"  What  opinion,  think  you,  will  your  foreign  friends 
Father  Beccari,*  and  others,  form  of  your  candour  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  when  they  shall  read  this  curious  note? 
But  1  beg  your  pardon.  Sir.  Your  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  are,  1  suppose,  mostly  of  the  infidel  cast. 
You  would  not,  I  dare  say,  be  connected  with  bigots  of  any 
nation.  Seriously  to  meet  with  such  stale  and  childish 
reflections,  in  a  work,  as  you  tell  us,  addressed  to  philoso~ 
phers,  gives  me  a  very  poor  opinion  of  your  ingenuousness, 
and  liberal  turn  of  mind.  And  with  what  face  can  you 
continue  to  brand  others  with  the  odious  appellation  of 
bigots,  and  of  enemies  to  free  inquiry,  whilst  you  still  retain 
rankling  within  your  own  breast  those  same  ridiculous 
prejudices  against  the  Roman,  and  perhaps  other  churches, 
which  you  first  imbibed  within  the  walls  of  your  nursery?** 
P.  225,  &c. 

On  these  extraordinary  paragraphs  of  yours  I  shall  make 
a  few  remarks. 

1 .  I  have  no  where  said  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
rests  solelt/  on  that  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  only  that  the  latter  is  the  great  support  of  the 
former. 

2.  You  say  that,  with  equal  propriety,  I  might  say 
that  the  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  is  founded  on  the  same 
opinion  ;  forgetting  that  there  is  no  unembodied  spirit  in  my 
heaven  or  hell. 

3.  My  own  purgatory,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
(and  to  which  I  have  no  objection),  being  the  temporary 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  also  affects  the  body  which  rises 
from  the  tomb,  and  not  the  separate  soul;  so  that  it  cannot 
require  much  finesse  of  logic,  to  prove  that  it  does  not 
rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  popish  doctrine  of 
purgatory. 

4.  I  call  the  popish  custom  of  praying  to  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  &c.,  a  worshipping  of  the  dead,  because  these 
saints  are  in  a  state  of  death,  as  the  Papists  themselves  will 
not  deny  ;  for  if  they  be  not  dead,  they  never  did  die  at  all, 
there  not  having  been,  that  we  know  of,  any  resurrection  of 
the  dead  since  their  decease.  Besides,  it  would  justify  me  if 
I  saw  them  worshiping  persons  whom  I  believed  to  be  dead. 

•  Of  Bol<^s,  quoted  by  Dr.  P.  in  Hist,  of  Vitioti,  tec. 
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5.  As  the  paragraph  quoted  above  could  hardly  be  written 
by  any  other  than  a  Papist,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  you  and  others,  that  if  by  my  friends  you  mean 
persons  connected  wqth  me  by  common  pursuits  and  corres- 
pondence, I  have  among  them  both  infidels  and  bigots  ;  but 
that  I  never  trouble  myself  about  any  man's  faith  or  pursuits 
in  some  respects,  if  he  be  a  man  to  my  liking  in  others. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  any  of  my  friends  in  one  respect  com- 
plain of  me  for  troubling  them  with  my  creed  or  my  schemes 
in  others.  At  the  same  time,  my  friendships,  in  some  respects, 
have  not  biassed  my  judgment  in  others.  With  an  unbe- 
lieving philosopher,  I  am  a  philosopher,  but  not  the  less  a 
Christian,  if  any  circumstances  should  bring  the  subject  of 
religion  in  view  ;  though  it  is  a  thing  that,  zealous  as  I  atn 
in  that  respect,  I  never  obtrude  upon  any  man.  And  though 
you  treat  me  as  a  bigot,  I  do  not,  like  those  of  your  per- 
suasion, confine  the  favour  of  God,  here  or  hereafter,  to  my 
own  sect,  or  even  to  the  class  of  Christians  ;  and  I  consider 
the  immoral  Christian,  of  every  persuasion,  and  especially 
of  my  own,  as  the  most  criminal  of  mankind.  Many  of 
my  philosophical  acquaintance  treat  with  a  good-natured 
ridicule  my  profession  of  Christianity,  and  I  am  ready  either 
to  argue  the  case  with  them  seriously,  or  to  smile  in  my 
turn  at  their  ridiculing  me ;  knowing,  that  in  general  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  that  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
consequently  with  that  knowledge  of  it,  which  I  at  least 
pretend  to. 

I  am  even  not  without  friends  among  zealous  Catholics, 
little  as  you  seem  to  suspect  it ;  and  I  know  how  to  value 
individuals  of  that  or  any  communion,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  seriously  consider  the  Pope  as  the  man  of  sin  and  the 
antichrist  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  and  the  popish  religion, 
as  distinguished  from  Protestantism,  as  a  mass  of  the  most 
horrid  corruptions  of  Christianity.  And  if  you  will  wait 
for  my  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianitt/,  you  will 
see  that  charge,  narrow  and  bigotted  as  you  will  think  me, 
proved  in  its  utmost  extent ;  though  I  do  not  say  that  my 
reasons  will  be  such  as  will  make  any  change  in  your  religious 
creed.  The  force  of  prejudice,  imbibed  as  you  say  in  the 
nursery^  even  in  virtuous  and  ingenuous  minds,  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  any  argument. 

The  article  of  religion,  however,  excepted,  1  really  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  impression  uporl 
you,  and  the  remarks  and  observations  advanced  in  this 
letter  I  propose  by  way  of  an  experiment  of  the  kind ;  though 
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I  own  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  despair  of  my  undertaking, 
when  I  consider  how  very  fully  you  seem  to  be  persuaded 
in  your  own  mind.  The  language  in  which  you  have,  upon 
some  occasions,  expressed  this  fulness  of  persuasion,  is  so 
peculiarly  strong,  that  I  cannot  help  smiling  when  I  consider 
on  how  very  weak  a  foundation  this  confidence  stands,  and 
how  very  soon  I  am  willing  to  hope  it  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

You  say,  "  with  respect  to  the  present  debate  I  am  bold 
to  declare  that  if  I  am  not  on  the  right  side,  1  will  never 
sacrifice  one  single  moment  of  my  future  life  to  the  disco- 
very of  truth."     P.  4. 

Concerning  one  argument  to  prove,  against  Dr.  Hartley, 
that  the  mechanical  system  cannot  pre-suppose  free-will,  in 
the  popular  and  practical  sense,  you  say,  "  If  this  reasoning 
be  not  decisive  against  Dr.  Hartley,  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
all  pretensions  to  the  least  atom  of  common  sense,  and 
fairly  submit  to  be  classed  in  the  same  rank  of  being  with 
the  pen  I  write  with."     P.  184. 

This  language,  I  would  observe  by  the  way,  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Mr.  Venn,*  in  the  first  controversy  in 
which  I  was  ever  engaged.  He  said  he  would  burn  his  Bible 
if  his  conclusions  from  it  were  not  just.  But  as  I  admo- 
nished him,  that  his  resolution  was  a  very  rash  one,  as  he 
had  much  to  learn  from  his  Bible  yet,  so  though  you  should 
be  convinced  that  you  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  a 
fruitless  pursuit  of  truth,  I  would  not  have  you,  out  of 
despair,  give  up  the  search.  If  you  be  not  too  old,  you 
may  recover  the  time  you  have  lost  on  the  false  scent,  and 
by  double  diligence  come  up  with  the  foremost,  after  you 
have  got  into  the  right  track. 

At  present,  however,  which  is  curious  enough,  you  express 
the  same  persuasion  concerning  me  that  I  do  concerning  you. 
For  you  say,  "  I  dare  defy  the  most  virulent  and  subtle  ad- 
versary to  produce  one  single  absurdity,  through  the  whole 
system  of  immatenalism,  which,  with  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley  will  declare  to  be  such."     P.  8S. 

Now,  in  my  Disquisitions  I  have  shewn,  as  you  will  see, 
that  the  system  of  immaterialism  is  replete  with  absurdity ; 
and  I  do  assure  you  that  I  can  very  safely  lay  my  hand  on 
my  breast,  and  declare  that  1  really  believe  the  whole  charge 
to  be  well  founded.  In  return,  I  challenge  you  to  prove  a 
single  absurdity  in  the  system  of  materialism.  I  have  dis- 
tinctly replied  to  all  the  objections  you   have  advanced 

*  Who  wrote  agaiust  the  "Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper."  1769.  See  Memoirs. 
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against  it,  whether  they  be  peculiar  to  yourself,  or  not. 
Do  you  shew  the  futility  of  these  repHes,  if  you  can. 

1  shall  now  close  this  letter,  after  informing  you,  that 
though  my  animadversions  on  your  letters  do  not  make 
more  than  about  ten  distinct  articles,  1  could  easily  have 
extended  them  to  three  or  four  times  that  number  For  the 
things  I  have  dwelt  upon  afford  but  a  sample  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  book  is  written,  with  respect  both  to 
strength  of  argument  and  manner  of  writing, 

I  must  not,  however,  quite  shut  up  this  letter  till  I  have 
informed  you,  how  very  rash  you  have  been  to  conclude 
that,  because  1  did  not  publicly  disown  a  particular  Essay 
published  in  the  London  Review,*  you  are  authorized,  as 
you  say,  to  deem  it  mine,  or,  which  nearly  amounts  to  the 
same,  that  it  came  forth  under  my  tutelage  and  kind  pro- 
tection. P.  7-  You  repeat  the  same  on  several  other  occa- 
sions. P.  40,  &c.  Now  I  do  not  yet  know  any  thing 
more  of  the  autlior  of  that  piece  than  I  suppose  you  do. 
Even  the  sentiments  of  it  are,  in  many  respects,  not  mine, 
as  you  may  fhid  by  my  Disquisitions ;  nor  do  I  consider  the 
writer  of  it  as  very  much  my  friend.  Be  this  as  it  will,  you 
certainly  had  no  right  to  consider  any  thing  as  being  mine, 
that  does  not  bear  my  name.  Besides,  can  I  be  supposed 
either  to  read  every  anonymous  publication,  especially  in 
periodical  works,  of  which  this  country  affords  so  great  a 
number,  or  know  what  things  are  ascribed  to  me  ?  I  assure 
you,  I  never  heard  of  this  in  particular  being  by  any  body 
supposed  to  be  mine,  till  T  saw  the  charge  in  your  printed 
letters. 

Let  this  one  unquestionahly  false  charge  teach  you  more 
caution  for  the  future,  and  let  it  likewise  impress  your  mind 
with  the  idea  of  its  "being  possible  for  you  to  have  been  as 
much  mistaken  in  other  particulars  as  you  have  been  in  this. 

I  might  have  enlarged  on  your  accounts  of  the  advertise- 
ment signed  J.  Seton,  and  of  the  defence  I  was  compelled 
to  make  of  myself  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Philosophical 
Empiricism,^  both  of  which  are  gross  misrepresentations  of 

*  "  A  Letter  lo  the  London  Reviewers,  occasioned  by  their  insertion  of  Mr. 
Seton's  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  Materiality  of  the  Sou),  in  their  Review 
for  June  last."  L.  R.  Sep.  1775,  II.  pp.  177—188.  This  Letter  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  the  Editor  of  the  Review.  See  my  Author's  next 
article.  Mr.  Seton's  Letter  to  Dr.  P.  was  accompanied  with  one  to  the  Reviewers, 
who,  in  noticing  a  foreign  article,  had  quoted  with  approbation  the  passage  on  the 
uniform  composition  of  man,  in  Introd.  Essays  (Vol.  III.  p.  184).  See  London  Re- 
view, I.  pp.  469,  470,  625 — 5S1. 

t  Published  1775.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  207. 
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the  facts,  and  to  appearance  malevolent ;  but  I  am  really 
weary  of  animadverting  upon  such  things.     I  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  wishing  you  both  more 
discernment  and  more  candour. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 
Calne,  July,  1777.  J.  PRIESTLEY. 


To  Dr.  Kenrick.* 
Sir, 

You  and  I  differ  so  very  little  with  respect  to  anything 
of  importance  in  my  Disqumtiotis,  &c.  that  notwithstanding 
the  obligation  I  have  laid  myself  under,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  address  you  on  the  subject ; 
and  I  freely  acknowledge,  that  it  is  rather  your  importunity 
than  any  thing  else,  that  has  induced  me  to  do  it. 

We  equally  maintain  that  matter  is  not  that  impenetrable 
stuff  that  it  has  been  imagined  to  be,  that  man  is  an  homo- 
geneous being,  the  sentient  principle  not  residing  in  a  sub- 
stance distinct  from  the  body,  but  being  the  result  of  orga- 
nization ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  you  likewise  agree 
with  me  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity. 

Of  what  then  is  it  that  you  complain?  It  seems  to  be, 
principally,  that  I  do  not  acknowledge  to  have  learned  my 
doctrine  in  your  school,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  I 
explain  it  is  not  perfectly  consistent,  or  just.  You  say, 
(^Review  for  1777,)  "  I  cannot  so  easily  absolve  you  from 
the  censure  of  unpardonable  neglect,  in  being  ignorant  of 
what  has  so  recently  and  repeatedly  been  advanced  on  the 
fundamental  subject  of  your  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and 
Spirit.  Twenty  years  are  now  nearly  elapsed  since  I  first 
took  up  the  former  subject,  on  occasion  of  the  late  Cad- 
wallader  Colden*s  treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Action  in 
Matter,  a  subject  on  which  I  have  frequently  descanted,  in 
various  publications,  as  occasion  offered."  VI.  p.  484. 
In  the  same  page  you  say,  that  this  neglect  of  mine  is  not 
so  "  much  real  as  affected,'* 

Now,  Sir,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  blame  that  I  have 
justly  brought  upon  myself,  I  do  assure  you  that  my  ig* 
nOrance  of  your  having  maintained  what  1  contend  for,  is 

*  Editor  of  the  Lonrfcm  Review,  in  vrhich  he  Irad  written  six  letters  to  Dr. 
Priestlej,  chiefly  on  his  notions  of  inatter.  A  seventh  was  added  in  reply  to  this 
letter.  See  L.  R.  VI.  p.  481,  VII.  pp.  58,  81,  l6l,  3«2,  Vllf.  pp.  298,  438.  Dr. 
Kenrick  died  in  1779. 
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not  affected,  but  real;  and  indeed  my  not  having  learned 
7nore  of  you,  and  my  not  holding  your  doctrine  with  perfect 
consistency,  may  be  allowed  to  weigh  something  in  answer 
to  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  Besides,  whatever  injury  I  have 
done  you,  I  reap  no  advantage  from  it ;  because  I  do  not 
advance  the  doctrine  as  my  own  discovery,  but  profess  to 
have  learned  the  system  from  F.  Boscovich  and  Mr. 
MichelL* 

I  am  but  an  occasional  reader  of  Reviews,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  recollection  either  of  Mr.  Colden'*s  Treatise,  or  of 
any  thing  that  was  ever  said  about  it ;  and  yet  I  am  far  from 
thinking  disrespectfully  either  of  anonymous,  or  oi periodical 
publications,  of  which,  without  the  least  reason,  you  fre- 
quently charge  me  :  but  certainly  there  is  less  chance  of  an 
anonymous  publication  being  generally  known,  and  espe- 
cially of  its  being  ascribed  to  its  right  author. 

You  say,  (p.  481,)  that  you  find  I  do  not  think  you  much 
my  friend,  because  1  said  so  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  in 
your  Review  for  September  \775,  (U.  p.  177)  ;  but  1  had 
not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  your  being  the  writer  of 
that  Essay.  It  is  there  called  a  Letter  to  the  Reviewers,  and 
was  announced  by  yourself,  as  a  piece  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten cither  by  myself,  or  some  of  my  able  friends ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  that  manner  of  announcing  it,  it  has, 
with  many  persons,  passed  for  mine.  You  must  not  blame 
me  for  not  knowing  it  to  be  yours,  when  yourself  announced 
it  as  mine. 

As  you  seem  not  to  have  any  recollection  of  this  circum- 
stance, which  has  led  myself  and  others  into  a  mistake,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  recite  the  whole  paragraph,  which 
is  in  a  note  of  your  Review  for  August  1775.  "  For  the 
reasons  alleged  in  our  account  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Essays,  we 
beg  to  be  excused  for  the  present  from  entering  into  this  in- 
teresting dispute,  and  that  still  the  more  earnestly,  as  we 
have  had  sent  us  a  long  and  laboured  defence  of  the  passage 
that  appeared  so  exceptionable  to  Mr.  Seton,  intended  to 
have  been  printed  in  a  pamphlet  by  itself,  had  not  the  author 
(either  the  Dr.  himself,  or  some  able  friend)  justly  conceived 
so  good  an  opinion  of  our  candour,  as  to  think  we  should 
afford  a  place  for  it  in  our  Review,  which  we  purpose  to  do 
in  our  next  number."  P.  \75.  Accordingly,  in  the  very 
next  number  appeared  this  Essay,  which  you  now  call  your 
own. 

*  Sec  Vol.  III.  pp.  192,  231—233. 
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There  are  several  other  things  in  your  letters  to  me  that  are 
almost  as  unaccountable  as  this.  1  am  very  far  from  having 
a  mean  opinion  of  your  understanding,  and  men  of  sense  are 
generally  candid  ;  at  least  they  are  able  to  perceive  the  real 
meaning  of  a  writer,  who  wishes  to  be  understood,  and  they 
are  above  little  cavils.  And  yet,  you  ascribe  to  me  what  I 
am  professedly  refuting,  and  only  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
that  refutation,  viz.  the  solidity  of  the  atoms,  or  the  ultimate 
constituent  parts  of  bodies.  VII.  p.  64.  You  write  vari- 
ously, and  perhaps  not  very  consistently  with  respect  to  me; 
but,  in  general,  you  seem  to  think  that  1  write  with  tolerable 
perspicuity,  as  well  as  readiness  ;  you  should  therefore  have 
reconsidered  the  passages  which  you  except  against.  I  see 
little,  if  any  thing,  that  1  can  amend  in  them-;  and  yet  you 
say  that  "  with  the  best  disposition  in  the  world  to  compre- 
hend me,  you  cannot  possibly  conceive  what  I  am  about." 

Your  cavil  (p.  6\5),  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-founded: 
for  by  the  smallest  parts  of  bodies,  i  eviclently  mean  those 
that  are  supposed  to  be  the  smallest,  or  the  solid  indiscerptible 
atoms  of  other  philosophers;  which  1  maintain  to  be  resolvable 
into  still  smaller  parts.  I  do  not  wonder  to  find  this 
wretched  cavil  in  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Whitehead,  but  it  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  person  who  has  any  degree  of  repu- 
tation, as  a  writer,  or  a  man  of  sense  and  candour. 

You  ridicule  what  you  call  my  pompous  list  of  authors, 
prefixed  to  the  Disquisitions,  when  I  barely  mention  those  of 
which  there  are  different  editions,  that,  as  I  quote  the  pages, 
those  who  had  different  editions  of  the  same  book  might  be 
apprised  of  it.  What  could  the  most  modest  writer,  your- 
self for  instance,  who  wished  to  be  understood,  do  less  ? 
Had  I  meant  to  swell  the  list,  I  should  have  inserted  in  it  all 
that  I  have  quoted ;  which,  however,  is  a  very  common 
practice,  and  not  at  all  exceptionable.  On  many  occasions 
you  charge  me  with  vanity  and  conceit;  and  once,  in  imita- 
tion, I  suppose,  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,*  you  term  it  an 
exuberance  of  self-exaltation :  but  this  charge  is  founded 
upon  nothing  but  the  most  forced  and  uncandid  construction 
of  my  expressions.  This  I  consider  as  an  unworthy  artifice. 
Had  I  affected  an  unusual  degree  of  modesty,  inconsistent 
with  wi-iting  so  much  as  I  do,  (as  it  certainly  implies  that  I 
think  myself  capable  of  instructing,  at  least,  some  part 
of  mankind,)  there  would  have  been  more  reason  for  your 
conduct, 

*  Probably  a  refereuce  to  Dr.  K.'s  ridicule  of  Johnson's  style,  in  Lexiphanes. 
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As  to  the  work  which  you  promise  the  public,  I  shall  ex- 
pect it  with  some  impatience,  and  shall  certainly  read  it 
with  the  greatest  attention  ;  and  as  you  say  that  "  the  theory 
of  physics^  or  the  systematical  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, the  science  which  Lord  Bacon  represents  as  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge,  is  the  department  of 
your  peculiar  profession,"  I  do  hope  that  you  will  throw 
some  light  upon  it,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  wish  you 
success.  If  you  can  prove,  as  you  say,  that  all  matter  is 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  perception^  you  will  effectually 
remove  the  only  difficulty  under  which  my  scheme  labours  ; 
which  is  how  a  sentient  principle  is  the  result  of  organization. 
The  fact  I  think  indisputable,  and  must  be  admitted  on  the 
received  rules  of  philosophizing  ;  but  that  it  must  be  so,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  I  own  1  do  not  yet  see,  any  more  than 
I  am  yet  satisfied  that  "  the  form  and  magnitude  of  bodies 
are  to  be  considered  as  generated  by  motion,"  or  that  "  every 
natural  phenomenon,  or  distinct  object  of  sense,  is  a  com- 
pound of  active  and  passive  physical  powers,"  notwith- 
standing the  very  ingenious  observations  that  you  have 
advanced  with  respect  to  them. 

You  frequently  hint  that,  the  reason  why  I  have  generally 
appeared  to  advantage  in  controversy,  is,  that  I  have  always 
pitched  upon  weak  antagonists.  I  can  only  say,  that,  if  this 
has  been  the  case,  it  has  been  because  I  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  better  ;  and  in  general  they 
have  not  been  weak  either  in  their  own  eyes,  or  in  those  of 
the  public.  This  character,  however,  can  by  no  means  apply 
to  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Balgu}^,  Dr.  Blackstone,*  Dr.  Reid,  or 
Dr.  Beattie,  whatever  you  may  say  of  Dr.  Oswald,  on  whose 
work  you  will  find  the  highest  encomiums  in  the  reviews  of 
the  day  ;  and  it  was  in  fact,  held  in  very  great  and  general 
admiration. 

You  will  also  find  the  same  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  true 
of  the  Letters  on  Materialism.  Besides,  the  stating  of  objec- 
tions actually  made,  and  answering  them,  has  a  niuch  better 
effect  than  proposing  them  in  other  words ;  as  it  may  be 
suspected,  that,  by  this  means,  the  answerer  gives  himself  an 
unfair  advantage  ;  and  when  I  replied  to  him,  no  other  answer 
had  appeared.  For  as  to  your  Mr.  Seton,  (p.  137,)  who,  it 
seems,  notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  some,  did  really 


*  The  first  of  these  writers  Dr.  Priestley  had  opposed  on  the  subject  of  Publie 
Education,  the  second,  of  Church  Power,  and  the  third,  of  Noncovformity,  as  wUl 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  edition. 
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Hue,  and  is  now  actually  dead,  I  could  not,  though  I  endea- 
voured to  do  it,  persuade  myself  to  take  any  notice  of  him  ;  he 
appeared  to  know  so  very  little  of  the  very  rudiments  of  theo- 
logical knowledge.  Many  other  opponents  I  have  neglected 
to  notice  because  I  thought  them  insignificant,  though  they 
are  not  without  their  admirers,  and  boast,  as  you  do,  that  1 
make  no  reply,  because  I  am  not  able  to  do  it.  As  to  your- 
self, pretend  what  you  will,  I  cannot  consider  you  in  the 
light  of  an  adversary. 

You  ask  me  repeatedly,  why,  since  I  deny  all  solidity  or 
impenetrability,  1  should  choose  to  make  use  of«o  obnoxious 
a  term  as  matter,  when  the  less  exceptionable  one  of  spirit 
would  answer  my  purpose  full  as  well.  I  answer,  that  the 
cause  of  truth  is  best  answered  by  calling  every  thing  by  its 
Tisual  name,  and  I  think  it  a  mean  subterfuge  to  impose  upon 
mankind  by  the  use  of  words. 

Man,  1  believe,  was  wholly  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
or  of  the  same  substance  with  the  earth  itself.  Now,  by  what 
term  has  the  earth,  and  all  the  substances  that  belong  to  it, 
been  distinguished,  but  that  of  matter  P  I  suppose  the  sen- 
tient principle  in  man  to  be  the  brain  itself,  and  not  any 
invisible  substance  residing  in  the  brain,  and  capable  of  sub- 
sisting when  the  brain  is  destroyed.  Now,  of  what  has  the 
brain  been  always  said  to  consist,  but  matter ;  another  species 
indeed  from  that  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but  still  com- 
prised under  the  same  common  appellation  of  matter  ?  In 
what  other  manner  than  that  which  1  have  chosen,  is  it 
possible  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  men  ?  To  call  matter  by 
the  name  of  spirit,  might  tend  to  give  them  an  idea  that  my 
opinions  were,  in  fact,  the  same  with  theirs,  though  expressed 
in  different  words  ;  and  by  this  means,  I  might  screen 
myself  from  their  censure ;  but  I  should  only  deceive,  and 
should  not  instruct  them  at  all. 

In  this  manner,  too  many  christian  preachers  and  writers, 
adopting  the  phraseology  of  the  Athanasian  system,  pass  for 
orthodox,  without,  as  they  think,  any  violation  of  truth. 
But  what  accrues  from  this  conduct?  No  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  nothing  but  the  mere  safety  of  the  preacher 
or  writer. 

This,  Sir,  is  not  my  object.  I  have  hitherto  pursued  a 
different  plan,  and  have  seen  no  reason  to  repent  of  it. 
Upon  this  general  principle,  I  have  chosen  to  say  that  man 
is  wholly  material,  rather  than  wholly  spiritual,  though  both 
the  terms  were  in  my  option. 

You  must  give  me  leave  to  close  this  letter  with  some 
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notice  of  a  passage  of  yours  to  me,  which  is  in  the  same 
strain  with  many  others,  and  of  which  we  have  but  too 
many  examples  in  such  writers  as  Voltaire  and  Mr.  Hume. 
You  say,  "  As  to  your  concern  for  the  conversion  of  infidels, 
I  look  upon  it  as  the  cant  of  a  philosophical  crusader,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  coincide  with  you  in  your  projected 
conciliation  of  the  rational  truths  of  philosophy,  with  the 
mysterious  truths  of  Christianity.  1  am  apprehensive  that  it  is 
impossible,  without  endangering  the  cause  of  both,  to  bring 
them  into  too  close  a  contact/'  VI.  p.  489.  In  a  note,  you 
add,  "  It  is  a  moot  point  with  me,  whether  the  really  think- 
ing and  intelligent  philosophers,  whom  Dr.  Priestley  wishes 
to  convert,  are  greater  infidels,  in  their  present  state  of  un- 
belief, than  they  would  be,  if  converted  by  him  into  rational 
Christians.*'     Ibid. 

Now  I  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  man  of  much  less 
discernment  than  you,  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  no  pro- 
position can  be  true  miid  false  at  the  same  time,  or  true  with 
respect  to  philosophy,  and  false  with  respect  to  theology, 
or  vice  versa;  so  that  if  what  is  called  a  mystery  in  ChristU 
anity-,  be  really  ?i  falsehood  in  philosophy,  i.  e.  reducible  to  a 
contradiction,  the  belief  of  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether, 
at  any  hazard  ;  and  the  scheme  of  religion  that  necessarily 
supposes  it  to  be  true  must  be  confessed  to  be  ill-founded, 
and  an  imposition  on  mankind. 

If,  for  example,  bread  and  wine,  philosophically,  i.  e. 
strictly  and  justly  considered,  cannot  hejlesh  and  bloody  the 
popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  cannot  be  true.  So 
also,  if  on^  cannot  be  three,  or  three  owe,''mathematically  con- 
sidered, neither  can  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
be  true.  It  certainly,  therefore,  behoves  every  rational 
Christian  to  prove  the  consistency  of  the  articles  of  his  faith 
with  true  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things.  This  is  the 
only  method  of  effectually  silencing  such  unbelievers  as, 
with  the  low  view  of  imposing  on  the  weakest  Christians, 
pretend  to  believe  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
maintain  it  is  not  founded  on  argument  ;*  thinking  to  lose 
no  character  with  men  of  sense,  like  themselves,  who  will 
easily  perceive  the  design  with  which  such  absurd  profes- 
sions are  made,  and  will  be  ready  to  join  in  the  laugh  at  the 
credulity  of  those  who  are  taken  with  them.  If  I  were  really 
an  unbeliever,  I  think  I  should  not  scruple  to  avow  it,  rather 

*  Probably  refifrri»g  to  a  work  with  tliat  title,  written  by  Dodweit,  son  of  th»^ 
cdebratefl  clergymnn.     See  Biog.  Brit.  V.  p.  Si?. 
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than  debase  my  mind  by  such  paltry  evasions.     But  it  must 
be  owned,  that  an  unbeliever  has  not  the  same  cause  for  a 
strict  attachment  to  truth,  that  a  Christian  has. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
Cable,  Jwie,  1778. 


To  Mr.  Whitehead.* 
Sir, 

An  attack  from  a  person  of  your  religious  persuasion  is  a 
thing  that  is  new  to  me  ;  and  as  I  have  frequently  mentioned 
your  people  with  respect,  and  have  always  had  very  agree- 
able connexions  with  individuals  of  your  body,  it  would 
have  been  a  real  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  found  that,  even 
in  their  opposition,  to  me,  they  were  respectable  ;  and  there- 
fore to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  speak  as  handsomely  of  you 
all,  as  1  have  hitherto  done.  However,  though  an  indivi- 
dual has  shewn  that  want  of  civility  and  candour,  which  I 
had  thought  inseparable  from  all  Quakers,  and,  also  too 
little  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  1  shall  by  no  means 
impute  these  faults  to  the  whole  body  to  which  you  belong, 
many  of  whom  I  know  to  be  equally  distinguished  for  their 
candour  and  knowledge. -I* 

You  know,  Sir,  1  presume,  that  I  profess  to  believe  in  a 
God,  2i. providence,  and  2i  future  state,  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ,  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  I  have  written 
not  a  little  in  the  direct  defence  of  these  principles,  and  I 
hope  my  general  character  and  conduct  does  not  give  the  lie 
to  my  profession.  Why  then  -iiculd  you  suppose  me  not 
to  be  sincere,  and  to  be  secretly  undermining  these  great 
principles  of  religion  ?  Might  not  I,  if  I  were  so  disposed, 
retort  the  same  surmises  and  calumnies  respecting  you  ? 
You  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  urge  me  with  what  you 
apprehend  to  be  the  real  consequences  of  my  doctrine,  but 
this  you  might  do  without  intimating,  as  you  frequently  do, 
that  I  was  apprised  of  the  immoral  and  dangerous  conse- 

*  See  "  Materialism  pliilosophjcally  examined,  or  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul 
asserted  and  proved, on  Philosophical  Principles;  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Dis- 
quisitions on  Matter  and  Spirit.  By  John  Whitehead,  Author  of  an  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,"  1778.  When  young,  he  had  been  a  preacher  among  the 
Methodists,  and  was  the  master  of  a  Quakers'  school  at  Wandsworth.  He  after- 
wards became  a  physician,  and  rejoined  the  connexion  of  John  Wesley,  whose  life 
he  wrote.     Dr.  Whitehead  died  in  1804.     See  Gent.  Mag.  LXXIV.  p.  283. 

t  See  the  Author's  Memoirs,  on  the  kindness  o(  "  Mr.  S.  Alexander,"  of  Need- 
ham,  to  whose  library  he  "  had  the  freest  access,"  when  he  himself  possessed  very 
few  books. 
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quences  of  my  principles,  and  wished  to  propagate  them  on 
.  that  account. 

"  Materialism,"  you  say,  "  must  terminate  in  Atheism ;" 
(p.  163,)  and  "  the  doctrine  of  materialism  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  destructive  and  fatal  consequences.  It  sup- 
poses that  this  life  is  our  only  place  of  existence,  and  by 
this  means  takes  away  all  confidence  in  God,  all  hope  of 
future  rewards  and  fear  of  punishment.  It  tears  up  all  reli- 
gion by  the  very  roots,  and  renders  all  our  moral  powers  and 
faculties  wholly  useless,  or  supposes  them  to  be  mere  crea- 
tures of  education  and  human  policy.  In  short,  its  language 
is,  let  us  eat  and  drink ^  for  to-morrow  we  die.'*  P.  90.  You 
are  pleased  to  add,  "I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Priestley  will 
directly  defend  these  principles,  or  that  he  altogether  be- 
lieves them  to  be  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine."  This, 
however,  is  an  insinuation,  that,  though  not  altogether.,  I  do 
in  part  believe  them  to  be  the  consequences  of  my  doctrine; 
and  other  passages  in  your  work  sufficiently' shew,  that  you 
think  me  capable  of  advancing  and  supporting  these  prin- 
ciples, even  though  I  should  be  altogether  persuaded  of 
their  horrid  consequences. 

"  It  must  be  owned,"  you  say,  "that  our  author  shews 
no  great  delicacy  respecting  the  character  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men. He  very  freely,  though  indirectly,  bespatti^rs  them 
with  dirt ;  from  whence  one  mig^ht  naturally  suspect,  that 
he  owes  them  no  very  good  will."  P.  108.  "  Professions  of 
this  kind,"  you  say,  "  from  one  who  professes  to  believe 
the  gospel,  looks  so  much  like  di  feig;ned  friendship,  in  order 
to  deliver  it  more  securely  into  the  hands  of  the  Deists, 
that  it  will  not  fail  to  recall  to  memory  the  treatment  of  our 
Lord  by  one  of  his  professed  disciples,  to  which,  with 
respect  to  the  gospel  revelation,  it  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance." P.  1 10.  "There,"  you  say,  "is  an  end  of  all  scrip- 
ture authority  at  once,  which  perhaps  would  not  be  very 
disagreeable  to  this  writer."  P.  IIV.  Lastly,  you  scruple 
not  to  say,  "  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  this  learned  gen- 
tleman, armed  cap-a-pee,  with  logic  and  philosophy,  repre- 
sent his  Lord  and  Saviour  as  a  greater  deceiver  than 
Mahomet.  To  such  miserable  and  profane  shifts,  may  rash 
reasoning  bring  an  unguarded  man."     P.- 106. 

For  the  honour  of  the  christian  name,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular profession  to  which  you  belong,  I  hope  that,  on 
reflection,  yourself,  or  at  least  your  friends,  will  blush  for 
these  things.  In  the  preceding  quotation,  1  hope,  Sir,  you 
will  be  thought  to  have  given  a  very  unfair  account  of  my 

VOL.    lY.  L 
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moral  principles  and  views ;  let  us  now  see  whether  you  be 
any  better  acquainted  with  the  professed  design  of  my  work, 
and  tlie  nature  of  the  argument. 

*'  I'hc  great  object  in  view,"  you  say,  "  it  seems,  in  con- 
triving and  modelling  these  inquiries  into  matter  and  spirit, 
was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  better  support  o{  Arianisni.** 
P.  171.  Now,  Sir,  so  much  are  you  mistaken,  that  the 
great  object  in  view  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  you  sup- 
pose, VIZ.  the  radical  overturning  of  the  system  of  Arianism, 
by  proving  the  absurdity,  and  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
doctrines  of  a«ow/,  2ind  oi' pre-existence,  which  are  necessarily 
supposed  in  the  Arian  system  ;  and  a  very  great  part  of  my 
work  is,  not  indirectly,  but  openly^  and  both  really^  and  hy 
name,  an  attack  upon  Arianism,  and  both  what  is  called 
the  high  and  the  low  Arian  hypothesis^  which  1  consider 
separately. 

;  Let  us  now  see  the  light  in  which  my  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  christian  fathers  has  happened  to  strike  you; 
and  in  this  you  are  no  less  unfortunate.  "The  thing  he 
proposes  to  prove,"  you  say,  '*  is  that  the  christian  fathers 
believed  that  the  soul  can  have  no  existence  separate  from 
the  body,  that  thought  and  consciousness  may  be  the  result 
of  an  organized  system  of  matter."  P.  140.  "  Conse- 
quently," you  say,  *'  our  author's  grand  boast,  that  the 
apostles  and  primitive  fathers  thought  with  him,  that  the 
soul  is  material  and  mortal,  vanishes  into  air ;  where,  per- 
haps, this  experimental  philosopher  may  be  able  to  make 
more  of  it  than  we  can  do  in  these  lower  regions."  P.  149. 

Again,  after  reciting  the  opinion  of  CI.  Mamertus,  who 
says  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  neither  extended  nor  in  place,  you 
say,  "  These  seem  to  me  most  extraordinary  assertions,  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  material  and  dies  with  the  body.  It 
requires  more  skill  in  logic  than  I  am  master  of,  to  fmd  this 
conclusion  in  either  of  the  premises."     P.  148. 

A  very  extraordinary  conclusion  indeed  ;  but,  if  that  had 
been  my  idea,  it  would  not  have  been  more  extraordinary 
than  your  mistake  of  the  whole  drift  of  my  argument  in  this 
business.  1  had  asserted  that  the  idea  of  refined  spiritua- 
lity, maintained,  I  find,  by  yourself,  was  unknown  to  all 
antiquity  ;  and  therefore  I  have  shewn,  that  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  the  soul  was 
considered  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  being  a 
detached  part  of  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  it  had  the 
property  of  extension,  and  was,  in  reality,  what  we  should 
now  call  a  more  refined  kind  of  matter;  and  th^t  true  spiritu- 
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alism  was  introduced  gradually ;  but,  if  any  more  distinct 
£era  can  be  fixed  on,  it  was  that  of  this  very  Mamc^rtus. 

I  farther  prove,  that,  according  to  the  true  system  of  re- 
relation,  though  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle  may  be 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  other  functions  of  the  man,  it 
was  always  supposed  to  reside  in  some  part  of  his  body,  and 
to  be  inseparable  from  it.  For  the  sacred  writers  never 
speak  of  the  soul  as  in  one  place,  and  the  body  in  another ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  introduction  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phy into  Christianity,  that  it  was  imagined  that  the  soul 
retained  its  perceptivity  and  activity  while  the  body  was  in 
the  grave.    Of  this,  I  presume,  I  have  given  sufficient  proof. 

You  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  allege,  as  a  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  thought  diflferently,  a  passage  in  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp,  who  says  that  "  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, are  in  the  place  appointed  for  them,  Trapa  rm  Ku^tto,  with 
the  Lord."  P.  144.  But  if  you  had  attended  to  the  (jrreek, 
you  would  have  perceived  that  this  is  not  the necessari/  sense 
of  the  passage,  and  archbishop  Wake  renders  it  "  are  gone  to 
the  place  that  was  due  to  them,  from  the  Lord.'**  Indeed, 
had  you  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  his^ 
iorif,  you  would  have  known,  that  it  was  not  till  many  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Polycarp,  that  any  Christian  thought 
that  the  separate  soul,  whether  sentient  or  not,  was  in  any 
other  place  than  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  term 
hades.  It  was  universally  thought  that  good  men  were  not 
with  God  and  Christ  till  after  the  resurrection, "j*  which  is 
clearly  the  scripture  doctrine. 

Our  Lord  says,  John  xiv.  3,  "  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  ye  may  be  also." 
Here  is  a  plain  limitation  of  the  time  when  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  and  even  the  apostKs  themselves,  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence,  and  live  with  him,  viz.  at  his  return 
to  raise  the  dead,  and  not  before. 

What  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  a 
particular  notice.  As  you  seem  not  to  have  given  sufficient 
attention  to  this  subject,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend to  your  careful  perusal,  what  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  has  written  on  it ;  archdeacon  Blackburne's  Histo- 
rical View  of  this  Controversy ;  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
Alexander's  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  xv. ;  and  a  summary  of 

*  No.  ix.  «  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers."  Ed.  4,  1737,  p.  57. 
t  See  Vol.  III.  p.  374,  &c. 
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the  principal  arguments  in  the  third  part  of  my  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  JReiigion.   (Vol.  111.  pp.  3  i4 — 362.) 

It  is  upon  this  subject  that  you  note,  with  great  triumph, 
that  1  have  quoted  as  one,  two  similar  passages  in  the  book 
Gi  .Revelation.  Another  person  would  have  supposed  this  to 
have  happened  through  inadnertency^  and  not,  as  you  will 
have  it,  with  design.  It  must  have  been  infatuation  to  have 
done  this  in  a  work  so  inviting  of  criticism  as  mine  is.  A 
Jiew  edition  of  the  work  will  shew  you  that  my  argument 
Joses  nothing  by  the  rectification  of  that  mistake. 
!  I  shall  mention  one  more  mistake  of  my  meaning,  though 
in  a  thing  of  no  great  consequence.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake/* 
you  say,  "  to  suppose,  with  Dr,  Priestley  and  some  other 
philosophers,  that  there  is  some  unknown  substance  in  ma- 
terial nature,  distinct  from  the  properties  of  solidity  and 
extension."  P.  10.  Now  what  I  have  said,  and  repeated 
jnany  times,  is,  that  when  all  the  proper  ties,  of  substance  are 
taken  away,  the  substance  itself  is  gone  ;  and  that, the  terms 
substance,  essence.)  &c.  &c.  are  merely  a  conyenience  in 
speech.  '.i-    .;  tN  .-;;:r/ -if;:!;  ■/,.!•:  ■';•' 

You  triumph  exceedingly  in  my  speaking  of  the  smallest 
particles  of  matter  being  resolved  into  others  still  smaller. 
For  an  explanation  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Kenrick,  (p.  140.) 

Your  strictures  on  the  subject  oi personal  identity  I  freely 
leave  to  have  their  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
without  any  apprehension  of  the  consequence. 

Before  1  close  this  letter,  I  shall  briefly  mention  a  few 
particulars,  which  shew  that  you  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  opinions  for  a  controversial  writer 
on  such  subjects  as  those  of  the  Disquisitions. 

"  Nor  do  I  presume,"  you  say,  "  that  any  philosopher 
will  contend  for  an  earlier  and  earlier  existence  of  this  world, 
and  the  creatures  in  it,  ad  infinitum."  P.  25.  Now,  Sir, 
many  philosophers  and  divines  maintain  the  very  doctrine 
that  you  think  not  to  exist.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pla- 
tonists,  i-t  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Hartley,  it  is  what  I  have  given 
in  my  Institutes,  and  1  believe  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Price,  who 
is  far  from  thinking  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Disqui- 
sitions. ' ; 

"  Our  learned  author,"  you  say,  "  indeed,  affects  to  dis- 
believe the  continual  flux  of  the  particles  of  the  human  body; 
but  this  1  presume  no  one  will  seriously  deny,  who  has 
a  competent  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  ceconomy." 
P,  81. 
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Now  many  persons,  Sir,  and  even  Dr.  Watts,  whom  you 
quote  with  so  much  respect,  seriously  believed  that  there 
are  parts  of  the  body,  some  stamina.,   that  never  change.* 

There  is  another  thing  that  you  take  tor  granted,  in  which 
I  believe  you  are  quite  singular,  and  it  is,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently curious.  You  say,  that  "  where  body  is,  space  is 
necessarily  excluded,"  (p.  l67);  and  from  t'^is  extraordinary 
supposition  you  draw  many  curious  inferences,  in  your  rea- 
soning about  the  nature  of  spirit,  and  of  the  Deity.  Now 
I  have  heard  of  space  being  occupied^  but  never  of  its  being 
excluded  before. 

I  must  not  quite  conclude  without  acknowledging  myself 
obliged  to  you  for  furnishing  nie  with  a  proof,  which  you 
will  find,  by  Dr.  Price's  remarks,  was  in  some  measure  want- 
ing, of  its  being  the  real  opinion  of  any  person,  that  spirit 
bears  no  relation  to  space.  You  do  it  in  the  amplest  manner, 
and  build  upon  it  your  argument  against  the  materiality  of 
the  human  soul.  According  to  you.  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Price 
and  others,  who  maintain  the  locality.,  and  consequently  the 
extension  of  spirit,  are  as  much  materialists  as  myself.  I 
leave  them  and  you  to  dispute  that  point ;  and  you  may  ima- 
gine I  shall  not  feel  unpleasantly  in  the  situation  of  a  spec- 
tutor.  It  will  give  me  some  respite,  and  1  shall  expect  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  issue  of  the  contest,  in  whose 
favour  soever  it  may  be. 

"  No  corporeal  substance  whatever,"  you  say,  "  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  seat  of  sensation  ;  for  all  of  them  have  extension, 
and  must  be  of  some  figure  or  form."  P.  63.  "  On  the  same 
principles  we  may  explain  the  omnipresence  of  God,  not  by 
extension  through  all  bodies,  as  this  writer  seems  to  believe, 
which  is  an  idea  so  gross  that  it  deserves  a  name  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  I  shall  not  bestow  upon  it."  P.  128. 

Now,  as  you  have  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  the  terms 
materialist  and  atheist  in  this  controversy,  I  have  really  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  to  know  what  dread  name  it  is,  that, 
out  of  retfurd  to  me.,  you  suppress  the  mention  of.  If  it  be 
too  dreadful  for  the  public  ear.,  could  you  not  favour  me  with 
the  intimation  of  it  in  a  private  letter?  I  shall  communicate 
it  to  my  friend  Dr.  Price,  whom  it  concerns  as  much  as  it 
does  myself.  Dr.  Clarke,  you  will  also  find,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Price,  all  the  most  distinguished  immaterial- 
ists,  will  fall  under  this  dread  censure.     But,  being  so  many 

*  See  his  Philosophical  Essays,  No.  viii.  ad  Jin.  Works,  VI.  pp.  558, 55g. 
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of  US,  materialists  and  immaterialists,  we  shall  bear  it  the 
better;  for  bodies,  and  large  companies  of  men,  we  know, 
are  not  easily  affected  either  by  shame  ox  fear. 
1  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 
Calne,  June,  1778.  J.  PRIESTLEY. 


To  Dr.  Horsley. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  THINK  myself  particularly  happy  that  a  person  of  your 
abilities,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge, 
has  vouchsafed  to  allude  to  my  work,  though  only  in  a  ser- 
mon,* as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself 
more  tully  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  question  concern- 
ing liberty  and  necessity,  and  likewise  of  shewing  that  the 
sect  or  necessarians,  though  almost  every  where  spoken  against^ 
is  more  numerous  and  respectable  than  is  generally  imagined; 
for  that  you,  Sir,  belong  to  it  as  much  as  1  do;  with  this 
only  difference,  that  you  choose  to  make  use  of  one  set  of 
phrases,  and  1  of  another. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  in  stronger  terms  than 
you  do,  the  absolute  certainty  of  every  determination  of  the 
will  of  man,  as  depending  upon  the  circumstances  he  is  in, 
and  the  motives  presented  to  him.  "  A  moral  motive  and  a 
mechanical  force,"  you  say,  "  are  equally  certain  causes, 
each  of  its  proper  effect.  A  moral  motive,"  you  say,  "  is 
what  is  more  significantly  called  the  final  cause,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  with  a  being  that  proposes  to  itself  an  end, 
chooses  means,  and  thus  puts  itself  in  action.  It  is  true  that 
while  this  is  my  end,  and  while  1  conceive  these  to  be  the 
means,  a  definite  action  will  as  certainly  follow  that  definite 
choice  and  judgment  of  my  mind,  provided  I  be  free  from 
all  external  restraint  and  impediment,  as  a  determinate  mo- 
tion will  be  excited  in  a  body  by  a  force  applied  in  a  given 
direction.  There  is,  in  both  cases,  an  equal  certainty  of  the 
effect."    P.  10. 

Having  granted  this,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  and  I  can 
have  any  difference  that  is  not  merely  verbal.  Our  ideas 
are  precisely  the  same  ;  nor  have  I  indeed  any  objection  td> 
your  language,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  consisteiit 
with  the  above  assertions. 

*  "  Providence  and  Free  Agency.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Paul,  April  17, 1778.    By  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.Di"     4to. 
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You  are  too  good  a  mathematician  to  require  being  told, 
that,  if  every  determination  of  the  mind  of  man  certainly 
depends  upon  preceding  causes,  whether  the  causes  be  moral 
or  physical,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  determination,  or 
consequently  that  any  event,  in  which  men  are  concerned, 
coul;!  have  been  otherwise  than  \t  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be ; 
or  that  the  Divine  Being,  who,  as  you  justly  say,  "  knows 
things  by  their  causes,  as  being  himself  the  first  cause,  the 
source  of  power  and  activity  to  all  other  causes,"  should  not 
have  intended  every  thing  to  be  just  as  it  is.  On  this  ground 
only  can  you  affirm,  as  you  do,  that  "  to  him  every  thing 
that  shall  ever  be  is  at  all  times  infinitely  more  certain,  than 
anything,  either  past  or  present,  can  be  to  any  man,"  &c. 
This,  I  say,  you  need  not  be  told.  It  is  an  immediate  and 
necessary  inference  from  your  own  principle.  Indeed,  it  is 
little  more  than  repeating  the  same  thing  in  other  words. 

You  even  apply  these  principles  to  a  case  of  the  greatest 
virtue  th«t  was  ever  exerted  by  man,  viz.  the  voluntary  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  and  likewise  to  a  case  of  the 
greatest  wickedness,  viz.  that  of  his  enemies  in  voluntarily 
inflicting  those  sufferings  upon  him.  No  person  can  express 
this  with  more  perspicuity  or  energy  than  you  have  done. 

"  Now  therefore,"  you  say,  "  he  begins  to  shew  them 
(his  disciples)  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after 
much  malicious  persecution  from  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
people,  he  must  be  killed.  The  form  of  expression  here  is^ 
very  remarkable  in  the  original,  and  it  is  well  preserved  in 
our  English  translation.  He  7nust  go,  he  9nust  suffer,  he 
7nust  be  killed,  he  must  be  raised  again  on  the  third  day. 
All  these  things  were  fixed  and  determined — must  inevitably 
be — nothing  could  prevent  them — and  yet  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  of  a  kind  that  might  seem  to  depend  entirely 
upon  man's  free-agency.  To  go,  or  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
was  in  his  own  power,  and  the  persecution  he  met  with 
there,  arising  from  the  folly  and  the  malice  of  ignorant  and 
wicked  men,  surely  depended  upon  the  human  will ;  yet,  by 
the  form  of  the  sentence,  these  things  are  included  under 
the  same  necessity  of  event  as  that  which  was  evidently  an 
immediate  effect  of  divine  power,  without  the  concurrence 
of  any  other  cause,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  t'le  dead. 
The  words  which  in  the  original  express  the  ^loino-,  the  suf- 
fering, the  being  killed,  the  being  raised  af^ain,  .i!<>  equally 
subject  to  the  verb  which  answers  to  the  word  m  fst  oi  our 
language,  and  in  its  proper  meaning  predicates  necessity. 
As  he  must  be  raised  on  the  third  day,  so  he  must  go,  he 
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Tniist  suffer,  he  must  be  killed.  Every  one  of  these  events, 
his  going  to  Jerusalem,  his  suffering,  and  his  death  there, 
and  that  these  sufferings  and  that  death  should  be  brought 
about  by  the  uialiceof  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes; 
every  one  of  these  things  is  plainly  announced,  as  no  less 
unalterably  fixed,  than  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  or  the 
time  of  his  resurrection,  that  it  was  to  happen  on  the  third 
day."     P.  9. 

If  then  the  virtuous  determinations  of  Christ,  and  the 
wicked  determinations  of  his  enemies,  were  equally  neces- 
sary (for  I  have  no  other  idea  to  the  word  tnustbe,  and  indeed 
you  yourself  use  them  as  synonynjous),  every  other  act  of 
virtue,  or  act  of  vice,  is  equally  necessary,  ox  must  be ^  and 
nothino- but  a  miracle,  or  an  arbritrary  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  can  prevent  its  taking  place.  Though  you  do 
not  choose  to  call  this  a  physical^  but  a  moral  necessity,  you 
allow  it  to  be  a  real  necessity,  arising  from  the  operation  of 
the  established  laws  of  nature,  implying  an  impossibility  of 
the  thing  being  otherwise  than  it  is,  which  is  all  that  1  wish 
you  to  grant. 

"  For  any  man  to  have  acted  differently  from  what  he  did, 
in  any  given  case,  he  must  have  been  differently  disposed  at 
the  time,  or  must  have  had  different  views  of  things  present 
to  his  mind  ;  neither  of  which,  properly  speaking,  depends 
upon  himself.  For  though  it  does  so  immediately^  it  does 
not  do  so  ultimately ;  for  since  every  particular  determina- 
tion depends  upon  his  immediately  preceding  circumstances, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  whole  chain  of  his  determina- 
tions and  actions  depends  upon  h\s  original  make,  and  on- 
ginal  circumstances.  And  who  is  our  maker  but  God  ;  or 
who  is  it  that  disposes  of  us  but  the  same  God  } 

You  could  not,  dear  Sir,  have  written  what  you  have  done, 
if  you  had  not  felt,  and  enjoyed  this  most  important  truth. 
Let  us  do  it  freely  and  without  reserve,  let  us  not  scruple  to 
express  it  in  its  proper  language,  and  let  us  openly  acknow- 
ledge, and  cheerfully  embrace,  all  the  fair  consequences  of 
it.  1  need  not  with  you,  Sir,  make  any  encomium  on  our 
common  principles.  The  doctrine  of  necessity  (moral  neces- 
sity, if  you  choose  to  call  it  so)  contains,  or  implies,  all  that 
the  heart  of  man  can  wish.  It  leads  us  to  consider  our- 
selves, and  every  thing  else  as  at  the  uncontroulled  disposal 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings;  that,  strictly  sjieaking, 
nothing  does,  or  can  go  wrong  ;  that  all  retrograde  motions^ 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  are  only  ap- 
parent^ not  real.     Being  under  this  infaUible  guidance,  our 
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final  destination  is  certain  and  glorious.     In  the  language  of 
Pope, 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 

AH  chance,  direi-tion,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  discord,  harrnon\ ,  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  miiversal  f>ood  ; 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  light. 

Let  us  now  consider  why  it  is  that  you  object  to  the  term 
physical^  as  applied  to  the  causes  of  human  actions.  For  I 
am  ready  to  disuse  it,  if  it  imply  any  thing  more  than  we 
both  a*?ree  in  maintaining.  I  he  word  itself  is  derived  from 
<puo-*j,  nature,  and  therefore  literally  rendered,  signifies 
agreeable  to  nal  ire,  or  the  laws  of  nature.  A  physical  cause> 
therefore,  is  simply  that  which,  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  vvill  produce  a  given  effect  ;  and  of  course 
respects  the  laws  to  which  the  mind  is  subject,  as  well  as 
those  by  which  the  external  world  is  governed,  both  being 
equally  within  the  compass  of  nature.  1  therefore  apply  it 
to  both  cases  indiscriminately. 

If  you  say  the  operations-,  and  therefore  the  laws,  are  of  a 
very  different  nature,  I  readily  acknowledge  it.  For,  with 
respect  to  this,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  really  differ. 
The  compass  of  nature  is  great,  and  comprises  very  various 
things.  Chemistrif,  for  instance,  and  common  mechanics  are 
very  different  thinij^s ;  and  accordingly  we  have  different 
kinds  of  laws  or  r  Ues,  by  which  to  express  and  explain,  their 
operations  ;  !)ut  still  they  are  equally  branches  of /?A//s/c*.  So 
also  though  the  phenomena,  and  consequently  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  are  different  from  those  of  the/>of/y,  that  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  not  comprise  them  under  the  same 
general  term  o( physics.  However,  if  you  dislike  the  word, 
in  the  extensive  application  in  which  1  use  it,  i  am  very 
well  content  to  use  it  in  your  more  restrained  sense,  and  will 
call  the  things  that  influence  the  mind  moral,  and  not  phy- 
sical causes.  Only  allow  that  there  are  laws  and  causes,  by 
which  the  mind  is  truly  and  properly  influenced,  producing 
certain  tiefinite  effects  in  definite  circumstances,  and  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  you  for  the  sake  of  a  term. 

You  say,  that  I  confound  moral  and  physical  necessity, 
or,  tons;'  your  own  words,  that  "  when  I  represent  the  in- 
fluence' of  moral  motives,  as  arising  from  a  physical  necessity, 
the  very  same  with  that  which  excites  and  governs  the 
motions  of  the  inanimate  creation,  I  confound  nature's  dis- 
tinctions, and  contradict  the  very  principles  I  would  seem 
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to  have  established  ;  and  that  the  source  of  the  mistake  is, 
that  I  imagine  a  similitude  between  things  which  admit  of 
no  comparison."     P.  10. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  allow  as  much  difference  as  you  can  sup- 
pose between  moral  and  physical  causes.  Inanimate  matter, 
as  the  pen  that  1  write  with,  is  not  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  motives^  nor  is  the  hand  that  holds  the  pen,  but 
the  mind  that  directs  both.  1  think  I  distinguish  these 
things  better  by  the  terms  voluntary/  and  involuntary;  but 
these  are  mere  words,  and  1  make  no  comparison  between 
them,  or  between  moral  and  physical  causes,  but  in  that  very 
respect  in  which  you  yourself  acknowledge  that  they  agree, 
u  e.  the  certainty  with  which  they  produce  their  respective 
effects.  And  this  is  the  proper  foundation  of  all  the  necessity 
that  1  ascribe  to  human  actions.  My  conclusion,  that  men 
could  not,  in  any  given  case,  act  otherw  se  than  they  do,  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  terms  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
laws  and  causes  that  respect  the  mind,  from  those  which 
respect  the  external  world.  That  there  are  any  laws,  and 
that  there  are  any  causes  to  which  the  mind  is  subject,  is 
all  that  my  argument  requires.  Give  me  the  thing,  and  I 
will  readily  give  you  the  name. 

.  Again,  you  distinguish  between  client  andjinal  causes, 
and  say  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  a  person  puts  himself  in 
motion.  But  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  allow,  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  definite  act  will  certainly  follow  a  definite 
choice  and  judgment  of  the  mind,  there  is,  in  no  case,  any 
more  than  one  way  in  which  the  mind  can  put  itself  in  motion, 
or  only 'one  direction  that  it  can  take,  which  is  all  the  neces- 
sity that  I  contend  for.  I  choose  to  say  that  motives  deter- 
mine the  mind,  whereas  you  say  that  the  mind  determines 
itself  according  to  the  motives;  but,  in  both  cases,  the  deter- 
mination itself  is  the  very  same,  and  we  both  agree  that  it 
could  not  have  been  different.  Our  difference,  therefore,  is 
merely  verbal,  and  cannot  possibly  be  any  thing  more. 

Turn  over  this  subject.  Sir,  in  your  own  mind  as  you 
please,  you  will  find  that  one  w  ho  controverts  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  has  the  choice  of  no  more  than  two  things.  He 
must  either  say  that,  in  a  given  situation  of  mind,  with 
respect  to  disposition  and  motives,  the  determination  is 
definite,  i.  e.  agreeable  to  some  general  rule,  or  that  it  is 
indejinite,  i.  e.  subject  to  no  rule  at  all.  If  the  former  be 
admitted,  which  is  what  you  allow,  you  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  necessarian.  You  may  (unknown  to  your- 
self) conceal  your  principles  under  the  cover  of  some  specious 
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and  ambiguous  phraseology,  but  you  certainly  maintain  the 
thing-.  iTl,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say,  that  the  determina- 
tion is  indejinite^  you  are  very  sensible  that  you  suppose  an 
effect  without  a  cause^  which  is  impossible.  This  side  of  the 
dilemina,  therefore,  you  carefully  avoid.  In  short,  Sir,  there 
is  no  choice  in  '^he  case,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
(disguised,  perhaps,  under  some  other  name)  or  absolute 
nonsense.     There  is  no  possibility  of  finding  any  medium. 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Chart/bdim." 

You  are  pleased,  Sir,  to  call  philosophical  necessity  the 
doctrine  of  the  subtle  moderns.,  and  that  of  predestination 
that  of  their  more  simple  ancestors.,  saying,  that  we  subtle 
moderns  are  deeply  versed  in  physics.,  and  maintain  the  regu- 
lar operation  of  second  caises;  and  you  candidly  acknow- 
ledge, tliat  we  are  both  actuated  by  the  same  humble  .spirit  of 
resi'ued  derotion.  This,  Sir,  is  frank  and  generous,  and  I 
hope  true.  1  only  obj«rct  to  your  characterizing  us  neces- 
sarians as  subtle,  when,  in  reality.  Sir,  our  doctrine  is  the 
plainest  riling  in  the  world,  and  it  requires  no  small  degree 
of  su!)tl   ty  to  believe  any  thing  else. 

What  are  your  distinctions  between  things  moral  and  phy- 
sical, efficient  <m(\  final,  certain  and  necessary,  those  relating 
to  self  determination  or  self-motion,  &c.  &c.  &c.  but  subtle- 
ties, to  which  we  have  no  recourse  ?  We  are  content  to  call 
all  things  by  their  common  names.  With  us  laws  are  laws, 
and  causes  causes.  If  the  laws  are  invariable,  and  the 
causes  certain  in  their  operation  (and  without  this  they  are, 
in  reality,  //')  laws,  and  no  causes  at  all),  we  say  that  all  that 
follows  is  necessary,  or  what  could  not  but  be.  What  is 
there,  sir,  o^ subtlety  in  all  this.'' 

As  you  are  a  man  of  undoubted  sense  and  candour,  and 
particularly  well  versed  in   mathematical  and   philosophical 
knowledge,    I   doubt  not  you   will  carefully  attend  to  these 
few  plain  considerations;   and  I  am  confident  that,  with  the 
hon(^st  mind  that  I  believe  you  to  be  possessed  of,  you  will 
henc(M'»rth  avow  yourself  to  be  what,  without  hitherto  know- 
ing It,  you  really  are,   a  believer  in  "  the  great  and  glorious, 
though  unpopular  doctrine  o^  philosophical  necessity" 
1  am. 
With  the  sjreatest  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

CalnCyJune,  1778. 
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P.S.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour,  if  you  will 
oblige  me  and  the  public  with  your  second  thoughts  on  this 
subject.  1  have  had,  and  expect,  so  many  weak  and  hasty 
answers,  that,  I  own,  I  am  eager  to  lay  hold  of  h  man  who 
is  equal  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  especially  one 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  truly  liberal  and  candid.  The 
doctrine  of  necessity  is  very, far  from  being  well  understood 
by  the  generality  of  scholars,  and  it  is  certainly  of  great  con- 
sequence to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  it.  I  shall  be 
happy,  likewise,  to  walk  with  you  over  a// the  ground  marked 
out  in  the  Disquisitions,  with  respect  to  which  I  perceive 
that  you  hold  a  system  very  different  from  mine. 
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CONTAlNIJfQ 

^  farther  ©ottiefttrtratiott  of  tfie  (B'bitttim 

TO    THB 

DOCTRINE  OF  NECESSITY, 

-■'>•■■  ■        ■  ■       -  ■    ■ 

'as  FAVOURING  INDOLENCE  AND  VICE. 

■  /"♦»'>     ■■■'■'--' 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  advanced  in  answer 
to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  as  leading  to  indolence,  indifference,  and  even 
vice,  some  persons,  1  find,  wish  I  had  been,  st,ill  more  par- 
ticular;  the  popular  cry  against  it  still  being,  "  Why  should 
I  exert  myself,  if  my  fate  be  determined?  What  mu.st  be, 
must  be,  and  cannot  be  prevented.**  1  do  not  know  that 
I  can  urge  anything  more  satisfactory  than  I  have  already 
done  in  answer  to  this  objection,  and  which  I  think  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  will  try  another 
view  of  the  subject. 

On  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  man  is  a 
machine,  nioved  by  motives,  as  ships  are  by  the  winds. 
That  within  himself,  by  which  he  is  subject  to  be  acted 
upon,  are  his  appetites  and  passions,  which  reseml)le  the 
sails  of  the  ship.  If  these  be  raised,  and  the  wind  blow, 
the  ship  moves  of  course.  Thus,  also,  man  being  furnished 
by  nature  with  appetites  and  passions,  if  the  objects  that 
are  adapted  to  gratify  them  come  in  view,  his  desires  are 
necessarily  excited,  und  he  is  prompted  to  exert  himself,  in 
order  to  attain  them.  In  this  manner,  it  will  not  be  denied, 
mankind  in  general  are  put  in  motion,  as  we  may  say,  and 
thus  is  the  business  of  the  world  carried  on. 

Now,  by  becoming  necessarians  we  do  not  cease  to  be 
men.     We  still  retain  every  natural  spring  or  principle  of 
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action,  and  occasions  of  calling  them  forth  occur  to  us 
as  much  as  to  others.  All  the  difference  that  can  take 
place  in  consequence  of  becoming  necessarians  is,  that  we 
are  thereby  apprised  of  this  mechanical  structure  of  our 
minds.  But  it  is  impossible  that  this  circumstance  should 
make  us  abate  our  endeavours  to  gain  any  favourite  object, 
unless  either  the  object  should  become  less  a  favourite 
one  with  us,  or  we  should  see  that  our  endeavours  were 
less  necessary  to  gain  it.  But  neither  of  these  things  takes 
place. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  feeling  as  men,  our  objects 
are  the  same  with  those  of  other  men,  and  a  necessarian 
is  so  far  from  thinking  that  his  endeavours  are  less  strictly 
connected  with  his  end^  that  he  sees  them  to  be  more  so; 
every  thing  in  nature  being,  in  his  persuasion,  an  indisso- 
lubly  connected  chain  of  causes  and  effects ;  so  that  if  anv 
one  link,  his  own  endeavours  among  tfie  rest,  be  interrupted, 
his  object  is  unattainable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  expected, 
that  a  necessarian,  having  any  favourite  object  in  view, 
will  be  more  attentive  to  the  means  that  he  believes  to  be 
absolutely  requisite  to  gain  his  end,  than  other  men  will 
be.  And  this  is  certainly  the  case,  as  far  as  a  man  is  a 
practical  necessarian^  or  reduces  to  practice  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  mechanical  structure  of  his  own  mind,  and  of 
every  thing  else  in  nature. 

It  is  said  the  Jinal  issue  of  his  endeavours  is  fixed.  But 
it  is  only  fixed  as  connected  with  his  endeavours^  and  he  has. 
no  means  of  knowing  how  it  is  fixed,  but  by  its  supposed 
connexion  with  his  endeavours  ;  so  that  the  moment  he 
begins  to  slacken  his  endeavours,  he  necessarily  begins  to 
think  that  the  end  is  not  fixed  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  he 
himself  putting  an  effectual  bar  to  its  taking  place.  He, 
therefore,  will  not  slacken  his  endeavours,  unless  he  either 
ceases  to  desire  the  end,  or  begins  to  believe  that  his  endeav- 
ours are  not  necessary  to  gain  it,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
Calvinists.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  with  them, 
if  other  principles,  more  consonant  to  nature,  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  check  the  natural  operation  of  their  religious 
tenets.  But  if  Calvinists  are  seldom  able  to  act  up  to  their 
principles,  which  really  favour  indolence,  on  what  grounds 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  necessarians  should  give  way 
to  indolence,  when  their  principles  lead  them  from  it  ? 

If  it  was  possible  for  a  necessarian  to  consider  his  fate 
as  depending  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  or  any  thing  else  equally 
independent  of  himself  and  unconnected  with  his  efforts, 
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be  might  feel  himself  disposed  to  sit  with  folded  hands,  in 
patient  or  anxious  expectation  of  the  event.  But  surely 
when  his  own  opinion  of  his  situation  is  so  very  ditiVrent, 
it  must  be  impossible  that  he  should  feel  as  if  it  was  the 
same.  An  objection  which  goes  upon  the  idea  of  things 
so  very  different,  and  apprehended  to  be  so  very  different, 
having  the  same  effect  on  any  human  mind,  necessarian  or 
not  necessarian,  cannot  be  well  founded. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  supposition  oi  certainty  in  the  event, 
universally  considered,  will  preclude  all  endeavours,  it  will 
affect  all  mankind,  necessarians  and  those  who  are  not 
necessarians,  without  distinction  ;  because,  admitting  the 
divine  prescience,  every  thing  future  is  absolutely  certain  in 
the  eye  of  God.  Or,  without  any  respect  to  prescience,  as 
time  and  the  course  of  nature  are  continually  going  on, 
every  thing  must  have  some  termination  or  other  ;  and  this, 
whether  known  to  any  being  or  not,  may  be  considered 
as  certain  in  itself.  But  it  is  not  a  fact,  that  any  person's 
endeavours  are  at  all  affected  by  such  views  and  speculations 
as  these;  because  while  the  thing  is  depending,  and  the 
event  is  unknown  to  ourselves,  the  expectation  of  it  cannot 
affect  us  one  way  more  than  another.  If  it  could  have  any 
operation,  it  would  be  that  of  equal  weights  in  opposite 
scales,  and  therefore  could  not  incline  us  either  to  or  from 
any  pursuit.  In  this  situation,  therefore,  we  are  actuated 
by  our  natural  desires,  just  as  if  no  such  certainty  as  this 
had  any  existence.  A  thing  altogether  unknown  C2inuot 
possibly  have  influence  ;  because  it  is  the  knowledge  of  it 
that  gives  it  all  the  influence  it  can  have.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  in  any  case,  that  a  regard  to  what  will  be  future 
should  affect  our  conduct,  unless  we  knew  what  the  future 
event  will  be  ;  and  therefore  this  knowledge  is  wisely  con- 
cealed from  us. 

Let  me  exemplify  this  reasoning  by  my  own  pursuits.  I 
may  be  supposed  to  wish  to  ascertain  some  particular  fact  in 
natural  philosophy;  this  wish,  arising  from  my  constitution 
and  the  usual  objects  of  my  attention.  In  speculating  on 
the  subject,  it  occurs  to  me,  that,  by  a  very  easy  and  simple 
experiment,  I  cannot  fail  to  ascertain  the  fact  in  question. 
So  far,  all  my  readers  will  say,  the  process  is  mechanical 
and  necessary ;  for  volition  and  action  are  not  concerned. 
But  some,  pretending  to  feel  for  me,  will  say  I  may  stop 
here,  and  never  proceed  to  make  the  experiment,  because  it 
is  in  itself  certain  either  that  I  shall  ascertain  this  fact, 
or  that  I  shall  not  do  it.     If  I  shall  not,  nothing  that  I  can 
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do  will  answer;    and   if  I   absolutely  s^a//,  nothing  that 
I  can  neglect'  to  do  will  prevent  it.  -j 

He  must,  !  think,  be  a  very  poor  logician^  who  does  not 
perr<?ivv'  a  flnw  in -this  chaiu  ot  reasoning.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  possible  events 
is  rl»at  which  !£?«7/  be  fatwre^  and  therefore  i  cannot  be 
affected  as  I  should  be  if  1  did  know  which  of  them  it 
was.  If  this  consideration  could  have  any  weight,  it  would 
incline  me  to  act ^  and  not  to  act  with  equal  force,  and 
therefore  leave  me  as  much  at  liberty  as  if  it  had  never 
interfered  at  all.'  In  the  second  place,  1  do  perfectly  well 
know,  that  unless  1  make  the  experiment  I  never  can  make 
the  discovery;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  be  a 
proof  that  1  should  not  make  it.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
if  J  make  the  experiment,  which  depends  upon  myself, 
I  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  knowledge    I    want.     .; 

With  this  state  of  mind,  which  necessarily  arises  from  my 
situation,  let  any  person  say,  whether  it  be  possible  tor  me 
to  stop  without  making  the  experiment,  unless  the  object 
of  it  should  suddenly  become  indifferent  to  me,  any  more 
than  1  could  stop  in  any  other  part  of  the  process,  in  which 
direct  volitions  were  not  at  all  concerned.  Having,  there- 
fore, all  the  necessary  materials,  and  a  proper  apparatus 
at  hand,  necessarian  as  I  am,  I  shall  certainly  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  doing  what  1  had  projected;  the 
connexion  between  the  desire  and  the  action  not  being 
at  all  broken  by  any  consideration  of  an  unknown  future 
jevent.  :    !  r 

This  also  must  be  the  case  with  respiect  to  any ,  other 
event  that  depends  upon  my  endeavours  or  volitions.  If  I 
see  my  child  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  it  is  impossible 
I  should  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  save  him,  unless  the 
life  of  my  child  should  suddenly  become  indifferent  to  me, 
or  I  should  perceive  that  all  my  endeavours  could  avail 
nothing  to  relieve  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  specu- 
lations about  the  event  being  previously  certain^  one  way 
or  the  other  should  influence  my  conduct,  so  long  as  that 
certainty  is  unknown  to  me.  Let  a  person  consider  this 
case  in  every  possible  light,  and  he  must  be  satisfied,  that 
there  must  be  some  fallacy  or  other  in  any  chain  of 
jeasoning,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be  pretended 
that  a  father  should  be  restrained  from  endeavouring  to 
save  the  life  of  his  child. 

The  like  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  my  child.     It  is  certainly  known  to  God,  and  therefore 
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a  thing  certain  in  itself,  that  he  will  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  a  credit  or  a  disgrace  to  me.  But  can  the  know- 
ledge of  this  make  me  indifferent  about  his  education,  so 
long  as  I  believe  that  my  instructions  have  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  future  conduct  ?  This,  though  certain 
in  itself,  is  altogether  uncertain  with  respect  to  me;  but  I 
know  that  if  I  conduct  myself  right,  1  shall  most  probably 
determine  the  event  in  my  favour. 

It  may  be  said  that,  whatever  becomes  of  myself,  my 
schemes,  or  my  children,  t\ie  Jinal  issue  is  sure  to  he  right 
in  itself;  being  agreeable  to  the  divine  plan,  which  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  defeat.  Whether,  therefore,  this  plan 
requires  that  myself,  or  my  children,  be  happy  or  miserable, 
I  ought  to  acquiesce  in  it ;  leaving  all  concern  about  that 
to  him  who  is  the  best  judge  concerning  it,  and  who  has 
the  appointment  of  it. 

But  so  long  as  it  is  unknown  to  me  whether  the  general 
plan  of  Providence  requires  my  happiness  or  my  misery, 
it  can  operate  no  more  than  the  idea  o^  future  certainty  in 
general ;  and  therefore  could  not  incline  me  either  to  negli- 
gence or  to  vigilance  with  respect  to  my  conduct.  For, 
if  my  negligence  may  favour  the  divine  plan,  it  may  also 
be  inconsistent  with  it.  In  this  case,  therefore,  my  regard 
for  myself  and  my  children  must  operate  uncontroulled,  just 
as  if  no  idea  whatever  about  the  divine  plan  had  interfered. 
Besides,  the  general  scheme  of  Providence  being  manifestly 
in  favour  of  virtue  and  happiness,  the  antecedent  presump- 
tion is,  that  it  requires  my  virtue  and  happiness,  and  also 
that  of  my  children,  rather  than  our  misery,  though  this 
catastrophe  mat/  be  consistent  with  it. 

Tliere  is,  moreover,  a  fallacy  in  the  general  expression, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  obstruct  the  divine  purposes. 
That  no  man,  by  setting  himself  against  God,  can  succeed, 
so  as  to  carry  his  own  schemes  against  those  of  his  Maker, 
is  true  ;  and  a  great  and  comfortable  truth  it  is.  But  to 
say  that  human  endeavours  and  exertions  are  not  necessary 
to  the  divine  purposes,  is  to  say  that  the  Divine  Being 
never  employs  the  volitions  and  exertions  of  men  to  gain 
his  purposes,  which  is  far  from  being  true.  And  if  these 
be  necessary  means  to  gain  his  ends,  those  ends  certainly 
could  not  be  gained,  at  least  so  well  gained,  without  them  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  likewise  a  sense  in  which,  though  it 
may  be  strictly  true,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  o^s^rMc^  the  designs  of  God,  yet  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  promote  the  designs  of  God  ;    and  the  reflection 
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that  we  are  doing  so  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous 
mind,  when  we  are  acting  such  a  part,  as,  from  the  general 
plan  of  Providence,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  we  are 
favouring  it,  not  indirectly,  as  we  may  be  doing  by  our 
vice  and  misery,  but  directly  and  properly,  by  our  virtue 
ftnd  happiness. 

Having  heard  this  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
frequently  urged,  and  by  persons  whose  judgment  I  respect, 
I  have  given  all  the  attention  to  it  that  I  possibly  can,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  turns  upon  a  fallacy  exactly  similar  to 
that  by  which  it  is  pretended,  that  the  will  itself  \s  the  cause 
of  its  own  determinations.  In  this  case  the  will  itself  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  any  one  particular  determination  in 
preference  to  another,  any  more  than  the  motion  of  the  air 
can  be  an  adequate  and  proper  cause  of  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  North  rather  than  from  the  South  ;  because  the 
will  itself,  independent  of  motives,'  bears  an  equal  relation 
to  all  particular  determinations,  just  as  the  motion  of  the  air 
is  equally  concerned  in  all  particular  winds.  In  like  man- 
ner, no  respect  to  any  thing  future,  to  any  thing  as  right  in 
the  plan  of  Providence,  &c.  &c.  can  possibly  influence  the 
mind  to  indolence  or  exertion,  or  to  one  mode  of  exertion  in 
preference  to  another,  so  long  as  it  is  unknown  to  us  what  is 
to  be  future,  or  what  is  the  plan  of  Providence,  &c.,  because 
while  it  is  unknown,  it  bears  an  equal  relation  to  indolence 
or  exertion,  and  to  all  modes  of  exertion  without  distinc- 
tion. In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  mind  will  be  decided  by 
other  considerations,  and  such  as  are  common  to  necessa- 
rians and  to  all  mankind. 

I  have  also  frequently  endeavoured  to  scrutinize  my  own 
feelings  with  respect  to  this  objection,  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  But  though  1  believe  the  doctrine  as  firmly  as  per- 
haps any  person  ever  did,  without  starting  at  any  of  the 
consequences  of  it,  and  in  the  course  of  writing  so  much 
about  it,  have  given  as  much  attention  to  it  as  perhaps  any 
other  person  ever  did,  I  cannot  perceive  the  least  tendency 
that  it  has  to  abate  my  ardour  in  any  pursuit. 

Before  the  various  controversies  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  prin- 
ciples, not  having  been  particularly  attended  to,  might  have  no 
particular  influence;  but  since  1  have  given  so  much  atten- 
tion to  them,  I  am  conscious  that  my  activity  is  in  no  respect 
abated.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  flatter  myself  that  my 
views  of  the  great  system  to  which  I  belong  being  thereby 
more  just  and  enlarged,  I  feel  a  growing  satisfaction  in  my 
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contemplation  of  it;  just  and  proper  objects  of  pureuit  are  at 
least  not  less  frequently  occurring  to  me,  and  1  feel  perhaps 
an  increasing  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  them.  Feeling 
this  in  myself,  I  cannot  help  concluding  that  other  persons 
must  feel  the  same  ;  and  therefore  1  am  so  far  from  appre- 
hending any  ill  consequences  from  the  doctrine,  that  1 
sincerely  rejoice  in  finding  so  many  prose]3^tes  continually 
making  to  it. 

No  person  will  be  afraid  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  but 
he  who  mistakes  its  nature  and  tendency,  and  therefore  will 
not  be  a  necessarian,  and  consequently  will  not  be  influ- 
enced by  it  at  all ;  and  the  moment  that  any  person  be- 
comes a  necessarian,  all  these  fears  will  vanish.  A  man 
of  a  bad  disposition  and  bad  views,  may  pretend  to  avail 
himself  of  ani/  principles,  in  excuse  of  his  conduct ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  it  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  pretence,  the  thing  itself  having  no  such 
aspect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  tend,  as  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood, to  correct  and  enlarge  a  man's  views  of  things,  and 
consequently  will  tend  to  better  his  disposition,  and  to 
correct  his  conduct,  as  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shewn 
in  the  course  of  this  treatise,  and  of  my  several  defences 
of  it. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  I  have  advanced  nothing  mate- 
rially new  in  this  Appendix ;  but  I  have  acquitted  myself 
in  the  best  manner  that  I  can  with  respect  to  a  doctrine 
which  I  value,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  an  impediment, 
which,  without  feeling  myself,  1  find  to  be  an  obstruction  to 
the  hearty  reception  of  it  with  others. 

For  the  benefit,  of  many  persons  who  are  altogether  un- 
pre})ared  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  1  shall  conclude 
all  that  1  shall  probably  ever  write  about  it,  with  repeating 
what  1  observed  at  the  ver}^  entrance  on  it,  viz.  in  the  Pre- 
face to  my  Examination  of  the  Writings  of  Drs.  Reidy 
Bcatiie  and  Oswald^  and  which  has  been  fully  verified  in 
the  course  of  this  controversy. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. — it  may  possibly  save 
some  persons  (who  will  think  that  I  would  not  speak  at 
random)  not  a  little  trouble,  if  I  here  give  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  unless  they  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  this 
(juestion  pretty  early  in  life,  and  in  a  regular  study  of 
Pneumatology  and  Ethics,  they  will  never  truly  understand 
the  subject,  but  will  always  be  liable  to  b(^  imposed  upon, 
staggered,  confounded  and  terrified,  by  the  rej)resentations 
of  the  generality  of  writers. — The  common  Arminian  doc- 
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trine  oi  free-will^  in  the  only  sense  of  the  words  in  which 
mankind  generally  use  them,  viz.  the  power  of  doing  what 
we  please,  or  will,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
what  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  necessity  supposes  ;  and 
farther  than  this  no  man  does,  or  need  to  look,  in  the  com- 
mon conduct  of  life  or  of  religion.* 

•  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  7,  8.  Yet  tliere  have  beeu  Christians  wljo,  without  pursuing 
the  studies  here  desei  ibed,  have  considered  the  representations  of  God  and  man,  in 
the  Scriptures,  till  they  have  attained  as  firm  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  practical 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessitt/  as  my  author  himself.  He,  I  am  persuaded, 
might  have  found  an  increasing  number  of  such  Necessarians,  and  no  roao  would 
have  rejoiced  more  in  the  discovery. 
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A 

LETTER 

TO  f  HE 

Rev.    Mr.    JOHN    PALMEK. 


Respecting  Man,  whatever  wrong  we  call 
May,  iHiiSt  be  rir/lit,  as  relative  to  all. 

Pope. 

Dear  Sir, 
Notwithstanding  my  unwillingness  to  engage  any 
farther  in  metaphysical  controversy,  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances attending  your  Observations  on  my  Treatise  on 
Philosophical  Necessity,*  that  make  me  in  this  case  less 
averse  to  it.  You  are  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  I  respect, 
and  whom  1  believe  to  be  actuated  by  the  best  views  ;  you 
are  thought  to  be  a  master  of  this  subject,  and  have  certainly 
given  very  particular  attention  to  it ;  thinking,  as  1  myself  do, 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  now,  in  a  work  of 
considerable  extent,  you  confine  your  observations  to  it. 

Your  publication  has  also  been  a  work  of  great  expecta- 
tion among  our  common  friends,  who  were  apprised  of  your 
intentions.  By  your  own  account,  in  your  Preface,  it  must 
have  been  composed  more  than  a  year  ago.-j-  h\  this  time 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  persons  of  great 
learning  and  worth,  who,  1  am  informed,  think  highly  of  it, 
and  have  recommended  the  publication,  not  only  as  excel- 

*  "  Observations  in  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  Man,  as  a  moral  Agent;  in  Answer 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  Illustrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity.  By  John  Palmer,  Minister 
of  New  Broad  Street."  1779.  Mr.  Palmer  also  published  a  pamphkt  entitled  "  Free 
Thoughts  on  a  Dissenter's  Conformity  to  Religious  Tests,"  in  which  he  ably  advo- 
cated Religious  Liberty.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley's  early  aissociafe^ 
Mr.  Alexander,  whose  Paraphrase  he  edited  in  1706.  See  Biog.  Brit.  H.  p.  207. 
Mr,  Palmer  has  been  deceased  several  years. 

t  "  'I'he  followingObservations  were  nearly  finished  before  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley ;  though  1  have  since  given 
that  performance  a  very  careful  perusal,  and  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those,  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  such  studies,  both  in  the  view  of 
it  as  a  work,  wliich  manifests  distinguished  ability,  in  the  defence  of  each  side  of  the 
question,  respecting  the  two  important  subjects  of  Matei*ialisin  arid  Necessity,  ind 
as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  controversial  writing,  the  direct  reverse  to  what  we 
commonly  see,  but  mucli  to  be  admired,  and  most  worthy  of  imitation,  for  the 
liberality  with  which  it  is  conducted."     Obterv,  Pref.  p.  Q. 
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lent  in  itself,  but  as  very  proper  to  follow  that  of  Dr.  Price, 
who  was  thought  by  them  to  have  been  too  tender  of  me,  in 
our  amicable  discussion,  and  to  have  made  some  imprudent 
concessions.  Your  work,  it  is  thought,  will  supply  the 
deficiency  in  his. 

You  had  the  generosity  to  propose  submitting  your  work 
to  my  own  private  perusal,  and  though  for  reasons  of  deli- 
cacy and  propriety  I  thought  proper  to  decline  it,  I 
encouraged  you  in  your  design  of  publication.  Also, 
though  1  did  not,  I  believe,  make  you  any  particular  pro- 
mise, you  will  probably  expect  that,  all  things  considered,  I 
shall  give  you  an  answer.  I  therefore  do  it,  and  with  the 
same  freedom  with  which  you  yourself  have  written.  But 
I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  those 
points  on  which  the  real  merits  of  the  question  turn,  without 
replying  at  large  to  what  you  have  advanced  with  respect  to 
the  consequences  of  the  doctrine.  Indeed,  if  the  doctrine 
itself  be  true,  we  must  take  all  the  genuine  consequences, 
whether  we  relish  them  or  not.  1  proceed,  therefore,  to-  a 
state  of  the  controversy  between  us,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  weight  of  what  you  urge  with  respect 
to  it. 

The  principal  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is 
briefly  this :  if,  in  two  precisely  equal  situations  of  mind, 
with  respect  both  to  disposition  and  motives,  two  different 
determinations  of  the  will  be  possible,  one  of  them  must  be 
an  effect  without  a  cause.  Consequently,  only  one  of  them 
is  possible. 

Now,  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  reply  to  this  is, 
either  that,  though  the  determination  be  uncertain,  or  con- 
tingent (depending  neither  upon  theprevious  disposition  of 
mind  nor  the  motives  presented  to  it),  it  will  still,  on  some 
account  or  other,  not  properly  be  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
For  that  there  can  be  any  effect  without  a  cause,  no  advocate 
for  the  doctrine  of  liberty  has,  I  believe,  ever  asserted.  Or, 
in  the  next  place,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  above  is  not  a  fair 
stating  of  the  question  in  debate  ;,  for  that  the  determina- 
tions may  be  invariably  the  same  in  the  same  circumstances, 
being  agreeable  to  some  constant  law  or  rule,  and  yet,  not 
being  necessarily  so,  the  necessarian,  in  fact,  gains  no  advan- 
tage by  the  concession. 

You,  Sir,  have  combated  the  necessarians  on  both  these 
grounds,  maintaining  that  whatever  be  the  state  of  mind, 
or  the  motives  present  to  it,  it  has  within  itself  a  power  of 
determining  without  any  regard  to  them,  the  self-determining 
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power  being  itself  the  proper  cause  of  the  determination. 
You  likewise  assert  that,  though  there  should  be  the  greatest 
cerlaiuty  in  all  the  determinations  of  the  will,  yet,  because 
it  is  nc)t  a  physical^  but  only  a  moral  certainty^  it  is  not  a  pro- 
per necessity.  I  shall  consider  distinctly  what  you  have 
advanced  on  both  these  views  of  the  subject,  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  mentioned  them. 


SECTION  1. 

Of  the  Argument  for  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  from  the 
Consideration  (^  the  Nature  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

"  In  the  very  same  circumstances,"  you  say,  "  in  which*' 
the  mind's  "  choice  or  determination  was  directed  to  one 
object  of  pursuit,  it  might  have  brought  itself  to  will,  or 
determine  on,  the  pursuit  of  a  different  and  contrary  one. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  is  free  to  deliberate  upon,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  to  choose  and  determine  the  motives  of 
its  conduct."     P.  17. 

This  state  of  the  case,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place, 
evidently  implies  that  the  mind  cannot  determine  itself 
without  some  motive  ;  but  you  think  that,  because  it  is 
capable  of  deliberating  upon  motives,  it  can  choose  what 
motive  it  will  be  determined  by.  But  if  the  mind  cannot 
finally  determine  without  a  motive,  neither,  surely,  can  it 
deUherate.,  that  is,  determine  to  deliberate^  without  a  motive  : 
because  the  volition  to  deliberate  cannot  be  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  volition  that  is  consequent  to  the  delibera- 
tion. A  volition,  or  a  decision  of  the  mind,  by  whatever 
name  it  be  denominated,  or  whatever  be  its  nature,  must  be 
one  and  the  same  thing.  It  must,  in  all  cases,  be  subject 
to  the  same  rule,  if  it  be  subject  to  rule,  or  else  be  equally 
subject  to  no  rule  at  all.  You  had  better,  therefore,  say  at 
once,  that  every  determination  of  the  mind,  even  the  final 
one,  may  proceed  on  no  motive  at  all.  And  your  next 
retreat  will  equally  serve  you  here  ;  for  you  still  maintain 
that,  though  there  be  nothing,  either  in  the  disposition  of 
mind  or  the  motives  present  to  it,  that  was  at  all  the  cause 
of  the  determination,  it  will  not  be  an  effect  without  a 
cause,  because  the  self  determining  power  is,  itself,  a  proper 
and  adequate  cause. 

"  There  remains  a  proper  cause,"  you  say,  "  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  cause  for  every  volition  or  determination 
which    is   formed.      This   cause    is   that   self-determining 
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power,  which  is  essential  to  agency,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
which  motion  begins."  P.  24.  Again,  "  One  principle  of 
freedom  in  the  human  mind,  of  which  mankind  are  univer- 
sally conscious,  will  sufficiently  account  for  all  their  actions ; 
and  to  seek  after  other  causes,  must,  therefore,  in  his  own 
way  of  reasoning,  be  wholly  unnecessary."     P.  36. 

Now,  to  every  thing  that  can  be  advanced  to  this  purpose, 
I  think  1  have  given  a  satisfactory  reply  in  the  Additional 
Illustrations,  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  466 — 470,  in  which  I 
shew  that  the  self-determining  power,  bearing  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  any  two  different  decisions,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
proper  and  adequate  cause  with  respect  to  them  both.  But 
this  Section,  I  suppose,  you  must  have  overlooked,  other- 
wise you  could  not  but  have  thought  it  peculiarly  necessary 
to  reply  to  my  observations  on  that  subject,  which  so  very 
materially  affect  your  argument.  I  must,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  to  request  that  you  would  consider  it,  and  reply 
to  it. 

To  argue  as  you  do  here,  in  any  other  case,  would  be 
thought  very  extraordinary.  If  I  ask  the  cause  of  what  is 
called  the  wind,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  this 
by  its  partial  rarefaction,  &c.  &;c.  &c.;  but  if  I  ask  why  it 
blows  north  rather  than  south,  will  it  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  air  ?  The  motion 
of  the  air  being  equally  concerned  in  north  and  south  winds, 
can  never  be  deemed  an  adequate  cause  of  one  of  them  in 
preference  to  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  the  self-determining  power,  allowing  that 
man  has  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  deter- 
mining in  general,  can  never  be  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  of 
anyone  particular  determination,  in  preference  to  another. 
Supposing,  therefore,  two  determinations  to  be  possible,  and 
there  be  nothing  but  the  mere  self-determining  power  to 
decide  between  them,  the  disposition  of  mind  and  motives 
being  all  exactly  equal,  one  of  them  must  w^ant  a  proper 
cause,  just  as  much  as  the  north  or  the  south  wind  would  be 
without  a  proper  cause,  if  nothing  could  be  assigned  but  the 
motion  of  the  air  in  general,  without  something  to  determine 
why  it  should  move  this  way  rather  than  that. 

Besides,  abstractedly  and  strictly  speaking,  no  mere  power 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  an  adequate  cause  of  its  own  acts.  It 
is  true  that  no  effect  can  be  produced  without  a  power  capa- 
bl<^  rf  producing  it ;  but  power,  universally,  requires  both 
objt''*    and  proper  circumstances.     What,  for  instance,  can 
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be  done  with  a  power  of  burning.^  without  something  to 
burn,  and  this  being  placed  within  its  sphere  of  action } 
What  is  a  power  of  thinkings  or  judging^  without  ideas,  or 
objects,  to  think  and  form  a  judgment  upon  ?  What,  there- 
fore, can  be  done  with  a  power  of  willing^  without  some- 
thing to  call  it  forth  ?  And  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  case 
in  which  it  can  be  called  forth^  without  implying  such  czV- 
cutnsiances,  as  will  come  under  the  description  of  motives,  or 
reasmis  for  its  being  exerted  one  way  rather  than  another, 
exactly  similar  to  any  other  power,  that  is,  power  universaUy 
and  abstractedly  considered,  corporeal  or  intellectual,  &c. 


SECTION  II. 

How  far  the  Arguments  for  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  are 
affected  by  the  Consideration  of  the  Soul  being  material 
or  immaterial. 

But  you  have  another  resource  besides  that  which  I  have 
considered  in  the  preceding  Section  ;  which  is,  that  though 
it  be  true  that,  supposing  the  soul  to  be  material,  and  subject 
to  physical  laws,  every  determination  requires  a  foreign 
cause,  yet  if  the  soul  be  immaterial,  no  such  cause  is 
necessary.  It  may  then  determine  itself  in  whatever  man- 
ner it  pleases. 

"  The  whole  of  it,**  (viz.  the  Section  concerning  the  argu- 
ment from  cause  and  effect,)  you  say,  "  supposes  a  similarity 
in  the  constituent  principles  of  matter  and  spirit ;  for  by 
those  only,  who  confess  that  similarity,  will  it  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  same  general  maxims  will  apply,  both  to 
effects  mechanically  produced,  and  those  which  depend 
upon  will  and  choice."  P.  gO.  Again,  you  say,  "  To  a 
principle  of  thought  conceived  to  be  material,  a  change  of 
circumstances  may  be  essential  to  a  difference  of  volition  ; 
but  when  the  mind  is  considered  as  being  in  its  own  nature 
immaterial,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
but  as  endued  with  a  self-determining  power,  a  variety  of 
volition  or  determination  in  the  same  situation  or  circum- 
stances may  surely  be  admitted  as  possible,  without  any 
contradiction,  or  seeming  difficulty  at  all."     P.  9^. 

Now  V  really  cannot  conceive  that  the  contradiction  is  at 
all  the  less  glaring,  or  the  difficulty  more  surmountable,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  mind  being  immaterial.  It  does, 
indeed,  follow  that  the  mind,  l>eing  immaterial,  is  not  sub- 
j«ct  to  the  laws  of  matter  ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  fallow 
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that  it  is  subject  to  no  laws  at  all,  and  consequently  has  a 
self-determining  power,  independent  of  all  laws,  or  rule  of 
its  determinations.  In  fact,  there  is  the  very  same  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  mind  is  subject  to  laws  as  the  body. 
Perception,  judgment,  and  the  passions,  you  allow  to  be  so  ; 
why  then  should  the  will  be  exempt  from  all  law  ?  Do  not 
perception,  judgment,  and  the  passions,  belong  to  the  mind, 
just  as  much  as  the  will  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
only  in  certain  cases  that  the  powers  of  perception,  judg- 
ment, or  the  passions,  can  be  exerted.  Admitting  the 
mind,  therefore,  to  be  immaterial,  it  may  only  be  in  certain 
cases  that  a  determination  of  the  will  can  take  place. 
You  must  find  some  other  substance  to  which  the  will  is  to 
be  ascribed,  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  per- 
ception and  judgment  inhere,  before  you  can  conclude 
that  its  affections  and  acts  are  not  invariable,  and  even 
necessary. 

Besides,  according  to  all  appearances,  from  which  alone 
we  can  be  authorized  to  conclude  any  thing,  the  decisions 
of  the  will  as  invariably  follow  the  disposition  of  mind, 
and  the  motives,  as  the  perception  follows  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  proper  object,  or  the  judgment  follows  the 
perceived  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas.  This, 
at  least,  is  asserted  by  necessarians,  and  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  mind  being  material  or  immaterial  whether  the 
observation  be  just  or  not.  If  it  be  invahdated,  it  must 
be  on  some  other  ground  than  this.  I  am  willing,  however, 
to  follow  you  through  all  that  you  allege  in  support  of  this 
argument. 

Moral  necessity,  you  say,  "  arises  from  the  influence  of 
reasons  and  motives  ;  which,  as  they  are  not  physical  beings 
or  substances,  cannot  possibly  act  as  one  physical  being  or 
substance  does  upon  another."  P.  45.  Again,  "  where 
there  is  the  greatest  certainty,  or  necessity  of  the  tnoral 
kind,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  a  different  choice.** 
P.  82.  And,  "  In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  nothing 
can  be  necessary,  which  is  not  physically  so ;  or  which 
it  would  not  be  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things 
to  suppose  not  to  be,  or  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Now 
this  kind  of  necessity  we  clearly  perceive  in  the  case  of  one 
body  acting  upon  another,  and  giving  motion  to  it. — But  do 
arguments  and  motives  bear  the  same  physical  relation  to 
the  determinations  of  the  mind?"     P.  46. 

I  own  1  am  rather  surprised  at  the  confidence  with  which 
you  urge  this  argument,  when  it  is  maintained,  and  insisted 
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on  by  necessarians,  that  arguments  and  motives  do  bear 
as  strict  a  relation  (call  it  physical  or  moral,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  please)  to  determinations  of  the  mind,  as  any 
other  causes  in  nature  to  their  proper  effects  ;  because, 
according  to  manifest  appearances,  the  determinations  of  the 
will  do,  in  fact,  as  certainly  follow  the  apprehension  of 
arguments  and  motives,  as  any  one  thing  is  ever  observed 
to  follow  another  in  the  whole  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is 
just  as  much  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  contrary  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  that  is,  a  contradiction  to  the 
known  and  observed  laws  of  nature  ;  so  that  they  must 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  are  now  established,  if  arvy 
thing  else  should  follow  in  those  cases.  No  other  kind  of 
contradiction  would  follow  in  any  case. 

You  say,  however,  p.  43,  "  Physical  necessity  is  a  neces- 
sity arising  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  immediately 
depending  upon  it ;  so  that  while  things  remain  to  be  what 
they  are,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  the 
consequences  flowing  from  this  kind  of  necessity  can  be 
different  from  those  which  do  actually  result  from  it.  To 
say  that  any  thing  is  necessary,'in  this  sense,  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  it  is  a  natural  impossibility  for  it  not  to  be,  or 
to  be  different  from  what  it  is."  P.  43.  And  you  say, 
*'  The  fall  of  a  stone  is  the  necessary  effect  of  that  law  of 
gravity  which  is  impressed  upon  it."     P.  44. 

Now  I  do  maintain,  and  all  appearances  will  justify  me 
in  it,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind  according  to  motives 
is,  using  your  own  words,  that  which  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  immediately  dependent  upon  it;  so 
that  the  mind  remaining  what  it  is,  and  motives  what  they 
are,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  should 
be  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  same  circumstances. 
The  parallel  between  material  and  immaterial  natures  is  here 
most  strict,  and  the  inference  the  very  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  If  the  fall  of  a  stone  be  the  necessary  effect 
of  gravity  impressed  upon  it,  or  upon  body^  in  the  very 
same  setise  (because  for  the  very  same  reason)  the  determina- 
tion of  the  will  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  laws  impressed 
upon  it,  or  upon  mind.  This  conclusion  is  as  much 
grounded  on  facts  and  appearances  as  the  other. 

Nay,  beginning  with  mind,  I  might,  according  to  your 
mode  of  reasoning,  say  first,  that  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  mind  is  necessarily  determined  by  motives,  for 
every  thing  we  see  in  human  nature  confirms  it.     Mind  is, 
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therefore,  subject  to  fixed  laws,  but  matter  is  a  thing  totally 
difterent  from  mind.  It  cannot,  therefore  (whatever  appear- 
ances may  be)  resemble  mind  in  this,  or  any  other  respect, 
and  consequently  must  be  free  from  all  fixed  laws  what- 
ever. Thus  might  your  own  arguments  be  retorted  upon 
you,  and  bring  you  to  an  evident  absurdity  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  a  greater  absurdity,  or  more  contrary  to  fact, 
than  that  the  mind  is  free  from  all  fixed  laws,  and  endued 
with  a  power  of  self-determination. 

I  wish,  however,  you  would  explain  in  what  sense  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  for  a  stone  not  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  is  only  from  the  observation  oi  the  fact  that  we 
find  it  docs  tend  to  the  ground.  A  priori^  it  would  have 
been  just  as  probable  that  it  might  have  tended  to  recede 
from  the  ground,  and  to  rise  upwards.  Where  also  would 
be  the  contradiction,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  if 
acids  did  not  unite  with  alkalies,  or  if  water  should  take 
fire  and  burn,  hke  spirit  of  wine?  No  person,  I  presume, 
is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  to  pro- 
nounce, that  there  would  be  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
a  contradiction  in  results  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  see 
do  take  place. 

That  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  a  properly  neces- 
sary efitct,  is  the  receding  of  bodies  after  impulse^  which  you 
also  maintain.  But,  though  you  say  you  clearly  perceive 
this  necessity,  even  this  is  a  case  in  which,  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  you  cannot  demonstrate  the  consequence  to  be 
necessary.  For,  as  I  presume  I  have  shewn  at  large,  there 
is  not  actual  contact  in  all  cases  of  seeming  impulse,  and, 
therefore,  the  receding  of  one  l3ody  from  another,  in  those 
circumstances,  is  owing  to  a  real  rej)idsion,  which  we  can  no 
more  resolve  into  a  mechanical  effect^  than  we  can  those  of 
gravity,  because  they  both  take  plac€  at  a  distance  from  the 
bodies  concerned. 

Now,  as  it  is  simply  in  consequence  of  the  observed 
iiniformity  of  the  fact,  that  I  conclude  a  stone  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  it  is  equally  in  consequence  of  the  observed 
uniformity  of  the  fact,  that  I  conclude  the  determination  of 
the  mind  will  follow  the  motive.  An  inference  from  obser- 
vation is  surely  as  decisive  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  and 
this  is  clearly  independent  of  all  consideration  of  the  mind 
being  material  or  immaterial. 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  Certainty  and  Necessity/ . 

You  seem  sometimes  willing  to  allow  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  will  may  be  certain,  that  is,  a  definite  thing  in 
definite  circumstances,  and  yet  you  maintain  that  it  is  not 
necessary;  so  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  liberty  are  not 
affected  by  the  concession. 

"  The  argument  itself,"  you  say,  "  may  be  resolved  into 
this  short  question.  Whether  certainty  implies  necessity? 
Or,  whether  that  which  is  morally  certain,  is,  therefore, 
physically  necessary?'*  P.  74.  And,  as  to  motives,  that 
"  it  is  not  their  influence,  but  their  necessitating  influence, 
which  is  denied.''    P.  23. 

Now,  this  is  a  case  that  I  had  considered  so  fully  in  my 
late  Treatise,  in  my  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Price,  and  in 
my  Letters  to  Dr.  Horsley  and  Mr.  Bering-ton,  that  I  did  not 
think  I  should  have  heard  any  more  of  it ;  and  yet  it  seems 
you  have  read  part,  at  least,  of  what  I  have  advanced  on 
that  subject ;  for  you  say,  "  The  best  reason  which  1  can 
collect  from  all  the  Doctor  has  advanced  on  this  subject,  in 
favour  of  such  a  physical  connexion  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  is  the  universality  or  certainty  of  the 
effects,  that  is,  of  the  determination  which  takes  place  in 
any  given  circumstances.  But  though  it  be  allowed  that  any 
particular  effect  would  ever  so  certainly  follow  on  a  state  of 
mind,  and  a  situation  of  external  objects  corresponding  with 
it,  this  will  not  prove  the  effect  to  be  necessary.  Certainty, 
that  is,  a  moral  certainty,"  and  a  "  physical  necessity,  or  a 
necessity  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  do  and  cannot 
but  imply  in  them  very  different  ideas  ;  nor  is  the  latter  by 
any  means  the  consequence  of  the  former."    P.  40. 

You  have,  indeed,  been  able  to  collect,  which  was  not 
difficult,  (for  I  had  occasion  to  repeat  it  several  times,)  that, 
in  favour  of  the  necessary  determination  of  the  mind  accord- 
according  to  motives,  1  have  urged  the  certainty  and  univer- 
sality of  such  a  determination  ;  but  I  wonder  you  should  not 
likewise  have  observed,  that,  in  farther  support  of  this,  I 
added,  that  certainty  or  universality  is  the  only  possible  groutid 
of  concluding  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  any  case  whatever;  and 
to  this,  which  you  have  not  so  much  as  noticed,  you  ought 
principally  to  have  replied. 
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Please,  Sir,  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  tell  me  distinctly, 
why  you  believe  that  there  is  a  necessity  that  a  stone  must 
fall  to  the  ground  ?  Can  it  be  any  thing  else  than  its  having 
been  observed  that  it  constantly  and  universally  does  so  ?  If, 
therefore,  the  determination  follows  the  rriotives  as  certainly 
as  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  there  must  be  the  very  same 
reason  to  conclude,  that,  whether  we  see  why  it  is  so  or  not, 
(which,  indeed,  we  do  not  in  the  case  of  the  falling  of  the 
stone,)  there  is  a  necessity  for  its  doing  so.  The  difference 
cannot  be  in  the  reality^  but  only  in  the  kind  of  necessity. 
The  necessity  must  be  the  same,  or  equally  strict  and  abso- 
lute, in  both,  let  the  causes  of  the  necessity  in  the  two  be 
ever  so  different. 

As  I  have  told  Dr.  Horsley,  but  which  you  seem  not  to 
have  attended  to,  "  I  will  allow  as  much  difference  as  you 
can  between  moral  and  physical  causes.  Inanimate  matter, 
or  the  pen  that  I  write  with,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  motives,  nor  is  the  hand  that  directs  the  pen,  but  the 
mind  that  directs  both.  I  think  I  distinguish  these  things 
better  by  the  terms  voluntary  and  involuntary,  but  these  are 
mere  words,  and  I  make  no  comparison  between  them,  or 
between  moral  and  physical  causes,  but  in  that  very  respect 
in  which  you  yourself  acknowledge  that  they  agree,  i.e.  the 
certainty  with  which  they  produce  their  respective  effects. 
And  this  is  the  proper  foundation  of  all  the  necessity  that  I 
ascribe  to  human  actions.  My  conclusion,  that  men  could 
not,  in  any  given  case,  act  otherwise  than  they  do,  is  not  at 
all  affected  by  the  terms  by  which  we  distinguish  the  laws 
and  causes  that  respect  the  mind  from  those  which  respect 
the  external  world.  That  there  are  any  laws,  and  that  there 
are  any  causes,  to  which  the  mind  is  subject,  is  all  that  my 
argument  requires.  Give  me  the  thing,  and  I  will  readily 
give  you  the  name."     (See  p.  154). 

"  If"  (as  I  observed  to  Mr.  Berington)  "  the  mind  be,  in 
fact,  constantly  determined  by  motives,  I  desire  you  would 
say  candidly  why  you  object  to  the  mere  terrii  tiecessity,  by 
which  nothing  is  ever  meant  but  the  cause  of  constancy.  It 
is  only  because  I  see  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground  constantly, 
that  1  infer  it  does  so  necessarily,  or  according  to  some  fixed 
law  of  nature.  And,  please  to  say,  whether  you  think  it 
could  happen,  that  the  mind  should  be  constantly  deter- 
mined by  motives,  if  there  was  not  a  fixed  law  of  nature 
from  wliich  that  constant  determination  results?"  (See 
p.  1<24). 
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These  passages,  I  presume,  you  have  overlooked.  You 
certainly  have  not  noticed  them,  or  given  due  attention  to 
them. 

You  must  give  me  leave  to  observe,  on  this  subject  of 
moral  certainty,  that  you  seem  sometimes  to  have  deceived 
yourself,  by  an  ambiguous  use  of  that  term.  Because  we 
are  apt  to  be  deceived  in  our  judgments  concerning  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  men,  so  that  the  greatest  certainty 
we  can  attain  to  with  respect  to  them  is  frequently  imper- 
fect, we  distinguish  it  from  absolute  certainty,  by  calling  it 
moral,  and  then  apply  the  same  term  to  other  things,  calling 
that  a  moral  certainty  which  is  only  a  great  prohability. 
Thus,  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  if  there  be  a  thousand  to 
one  in  my  favour,  I  say  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  I 
shall  succeed.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  term 
m,oral  certainty  has  by  this  means  come  to  mean  the  same 
thing  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  nothing  relating  to 
the  mind  can  have  any  thing  more  than  a  moral  certainty, 
that  is,  a  probability,  attending  it.  Many  propositions  re- 
lating to  the  mind  are  as  absolutely  certain  as  any  relating 
to  the  body.  That  the  will  constantly  and  invariably  decides 
according  to  motives,  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  to 
have  nothing  more  than  a  moral  certainty  attending  it,  merely 
because  it  is  a  truth  relating  to  the  mind,  or  to  morals.  It 
may  be  as  absolutely  certain  as  any  truth  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. It  is  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  should  be  consi- 
dered, and  not  the  mere  nominal  distinctions  of  things. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  hope  to  satisfy 
you,  that  even  all  that  you  describe  as  most  horrid  and  fright- 
ful in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  follows  as  evidently  from  your 
doctrine  of  certainty,  provided  it  be  a  real  certainty,  though 
not  such  as  you  would  choose  to  call  a  physical  one  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  mereTiame 
that  you  object  to. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  child  of  yours  has  committed  an 
offence,  to  which  his  mind  was  certainly,  though  7iot  neces- 
sarily, determined  by  motives.  He  was  not  made,  we  will, 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  motives  had  a  necessary  effect 
upon  his  mind,  and  physically  or  mechanically  determined 
his  actions,  but  only  that  his  mind  would  in  all  cases  deter' 
mine  itself  according  to  the  same  motives.  You  hear  of  the 
offence,  and  prepare  for  instant  correction,  not,  however, 
on  the  idea  that  punishment  is  justifiable  whenever  it  will 
reform  the  offender,  or  prevent  the  offences  of  others,  but 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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simply  on  your  own  idea,  of  its  having  been  in  tlie  power 
of  the  moral  agent  to  act  otherwise  than  he  had  done. 

Your  son,  aware  of  your  principles,  says,  Dear  father, 
you  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  me,  or  punish  me,  when  you 
knew  that  I  could  not  help  doing  as  I  have  done.  You 
placed  the  apples  within  my  reach,  and  knew  that  my  fond- 
ness for  them  was  irresistible.  No,  you  reply,  that  is  not  a 
just  state  of  the  case,  you  were  not  under  any  necessity  to 
take  them,  you  were  only  so  constituted  as  that  you  certainly 
would  take  them.  But,  says  your  son,  what  am  I  the  better 
for  this  freedom  from  necessity  ?  I  wish  I  had  been  neces- 
sarily determined,  for  then  you  would  not  punish  me ; 
whereas  now  that  I  only  certainly  determine  myself,  I  find 
that  I  offend  just  as  much,  and  you  always  correct  me  for  it. 

A  man  must  be  peculiarly  constituted,  if,  upon  this  poor 
distinction,  he  could  satisfy  himself  with  punishing  his  son 
in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  The  offence  he  clearly 
foresaw  would  take  place  :  for  by  the  hypothesis,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  certain,  arising  from  his  disposition  and 
motives  ;  and  yet  merely  because  he  will  not  term  it  neces- 
sary, he  thinks  him  a  proper  object  of  punishment.  Besides, 
please  to  consider  whether,  if  the  child  never  did  refrain 
from  the  offence  in  those  circumstances,  there  be  any  reason 
to  think  that  he  properly  could  have  refrained.  We  judge  of 
2\\  powers  only  by  their  effects;  and  in  all  philosophy  we 
conclude,  that  if  any  thing  never  has  happened,  and  never 
will  happen,  there  is  a  sufficient  cause,  though  it  may  be 
unknown  to  us,  why  it  never  could  happen.  This  is  our 
only  ground  of  concluding  concerning  what  is  possible  or 
impossible  in  any  case. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Argument  for  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity,  from  the  Con- 
sideration of  Divine  Prescience. 

'  If  there  be  any  proposition  strictly  demonstrable,  it  is,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  a  contingent  event  is  no  object  of  pre- 
science, or  that  a  thing  which,  in  its  own  nature,  may,  or 
m,ay  not  be,  cannot  be  certainly  known  to  be  future ;  for 
then  it  might  be  certainly  known  to  be  what  it  confessedly 
may  not  be.  If,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  be  so  consti- 
tuted, as  that  any  particular  determination  of  his  will  may 
or  may  not  take  place,  notwithstanding  his  previous  circum- 
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stances,  the  Divine  Being  himself  cannot  tell  whether  that 
determination  will  take  place  or  not.  The  thing  itself  is  not 
subject  to  his  controul,  nor  can  be  the  object  of  his  fore- 
knowledge. 

To  say,  as  you  quote  from  some  other  person,  p.  33,  but 
without  any  declared  approbation,  that  "  fore -knowledge,  if 
it  does  imply  certainty,  does  yet  by  no  means  imply  neces- 
sity, and  that  no  other  certainty  is  implied  in  it  than  such  a 
certainty  as  would  be  equally  in  the  things,  though  there 
were  no  fore-knowledge  of  them,"  is  too  trifling  to  deserve 
the  least  attention.  You,  therefore,  in  fact,  give  it  up,  and 
as,  according  to  your  system,  the  Divine  Being  cannot  have 
this  fore-knowledge,  you  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  shew 
that  he  may  do  very  well  without  it. 

"  Prescience,"  you  say,  "  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
government  of  free  beings. — And  a  government  of  this  na- 
ture, though  prescience  should  be  deemed  inadmissible,  as  a 
contrariety  to  contingency  in  the  event,  may,  notwitljstand- 
ing,  be  as  complete  in  its  designs  and  operations,  as  the 
utmost  possible  extent  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  most  per- 
fect knowledge,  united  with  almighty  power,  can  make  it." 
Pp.  31,  32.  This,  however,  in  these  circumstances,  may  be 
very  incomplete  and  inadequate  for  its  purpose.  You  add, 
"  it  cannot  be  impossible  to  almighty  power,  when  the  cha- 
racters of  men  are  known,  because  really  existing,  to  bring 
about  by  means  which,  previous  to  their  operation,  we  can- 
not foresee,  those  events  which  he  judges  fit  and  proper  for 
the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  bis 
rational  creation.  And,  after  all,  whatever  present  irregu* 
larities  may  be  permitted  to  take  place  in  the  allotments  of 
Providence  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  grand  and  ultimate  part 
of  the  plan  of  God*s  moral  government,  in  the  exact  and 
equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
scene  of  existence,- — stands  on  the  same  firm  and  immoveable 
grounds,  whether  the  contingent  actions  of  men  be  foreseen 
or  not."     Pp.  30,  31. 

This,  and  what  you  farther  advance  on  the  same  subject, 
I  really  am  not  able  to  read  without  pain  and  concern. 
You  say,  "  that  the  prophecies  of  scriptures  do  imply  divine 
prescience,  in  certain  instances,  must  be  allowed."  P.  39. 
Now,  unable  as  you  evidently  are  to  defend  the  very  possi- 
bility of  this  prescience,  this  concession  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary. To  be  truly  consistent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  be- 
liever in  revelation,  you  ought  to  assert,  how  embarrassed 
soever  you  might  be  in  making  out  the  proof  of  it,  that  there 
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is  no  real  fore-knowledge  where  a  direct  interference  is  n^l 
to  be  understood.  .ir;:   .  '     ■"'h 

-  To  lessen  this  difficulty,  you  say  that,  by  denying  that 
prescience  to  God,  which  is  inconsistent  with  "  the  idea  of 
liberty  or  agency  in  man, — we  only  deny  that  to  belong  to 
the  supreme  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  no  perfection  at  all. 
For,  if  it  be  really  impossible  that  even  infinite  knowledge 
should  extend  to  actions  or  events  in  their  own  nature  con- 
tingent, that  is,  where  proper  liberty  or  agency  is  supposed, 
we  no  more  derogate  from  the  perfection  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge, by  maintaining  that  God  cannot  know  such  actions 
or  events,  than  we  diminish  his  power  by  asserting  that  it 
cannot  work  contradictions,  or  what  is  really  no  object  of 
power  at  all.  Equally  must  it  consist  with  the  omniscience 
of  the  Divine  Being,  to  say  he  cannot  know  that  which  is 
impossible  to  be  known,  as  it  does  with  his  omnipotence  to 
assert  that  he  cannot  do  that  which  is  impossible  to  be  ck>ne/^ 
Pp.  2^,  28.  . 

1  should  think,  however,  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  the  human  race,  that  the  object  of  our  supreme 
veneration  and  worship,  on  whom  we  constantly  depend  for 
life,  breath  and  all  things,  should  want  such  an  attribute  as 
that  of  prescience,  though  it  should  be  impossible  that  he 
could  be  possessed  of  it.  It  would  certainly  be  more  satis- 
factory to  us  to  be  dependent  upon  a  Being  who  had  planned 
and  provided  for  the  whole  course  of  our  existence,  before 
we  came  into  being,  than  on  one  who  could  not  tell  what 
turn  things  would  take  with  respect  to  us  the  next  moment 
of  our  lives,  and  who  must,  therefore,  either  interpose  by  a 
proper  miracle  when  we  fall  into  any  unforeseen  misfortune, 
or  leave  us  to  struggle  with  it  and  be  overwhelmed  by  it.     ,, 

It  is  certainly  no  reflection  upon  me  that  I  cannot  see  into 
the  table  I  write  on,  and  discover  the  internal  texture  of  it; 
but  I  know  that,  as  a  philosopher,  it  would  be  a  great  per- 
fection and  advantage  to  me  if  I  occasionally  could.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  with  less  ingenuity  than  you  have 
employed  to  shew  how  the  Divine  Being  might  do  without 
prescience,  that  is,  without  omniscience,  you  might  prove 
that  a  power  much  short  of  omnipotence,  and  a  degree  of 
goodness  much  less  than  infinite,  might  suffice  for  him  ;  and 
you  might  say, it  would  be  no  reflection  upon  him  at  all  to 
be  less  the  object  of  love  and  reverence  than  we  now  con- 
ceive him  to  be.  It  can  be  no  detraction,  you  might  say, 
from  any  being,  or  degradation,  to  deny  him  what  he  never 
could  have. 
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I  rejoice  that  my  opinions,  whether  true  or  false,  oblige 
me  to  think  with  more  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It 
gives  me  a  higher  idea  of  my  own  dignity  and  importance, 
from  a  sense  of  my  relation  to  him,  and  dependence  upon 
him.  You  say,  however,  that  "  the  only  character  which 
the  necessarian  tenet,  if  considered  in  its  due  extent,  will 
admit  of,  as  belonging  to  the  uncreated  mind,  is  a  mixed  one, 
in  which,  if  I  may  so  speak,  matchless  virtues  and  matchless 
vices  are  blended  together."  P.  216.  And  again,  "  he  can- 
not but  appear  to  be  (horrid  thought!)  the  most  sinful  of  all 
beings.**  P.  188.  Horrid  thought  indeed!  But  remember, 
it  is  not  the  necessarian  who  has  himself  this  idea  of  the 
object  of  his  worship.  This  is  only  what  you  think  for  him ; 
whereas  it  is  yourself  that  deprive  the  Divine  Being  of  his 
prescience ;  which  makes  no  small  difference  in  the  case. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  what  you  think  of  the  God 
that  I  worship,  though  it  hurts  me  to  hear  him  reproached 
in  this  manner.  It  is  as  httle  to  you  what  /  think  of  him 
whom  you,  or  any  other  person,  professes  to  worship  ;  but 
what  we  ourselves  think  of  him  is  a  very  serious  business.     • 

Being  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  scheme 
of  perfect  moral  government  on  your  principles,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  future  state,  you,  however,  make  your^ 
self  easy  about  any  irregularities  that  cannot  be  remedied 
here,  on  the  idea  that  every  thing  that  unavoidably  goes 
wrong  in  this  life  will  be  set  to  rights  in  another.  But  will  not 
the  same  irregularities  unavoidably  arise  from  the  same  cause, 
the  same  self-determining  power,  in  a  future  life  as  well  as  in 
this  ?  You  will  hardly  suppose  that  men  will  ever  be  de- 
prived of  a  privilege  which,  in  your  estimation,  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  them.  The  nature  of  man  will  not  be  funda- 
mentally changed,  nor  the  nature  of  his  will ;  and  if  this 
faculty  retain  the  same  character,  it  must  be  as  much  as  ever 
perfectly  uncontroulled  either  by  the  influence  of  motives 
or  by  the  Deity  himself.  It  will  still,  then,  for  reasons  of 
its  own,  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  pay  just  as  much  or  as  little 
regard  to  every  t\\\n^  foreign  to  itself  as  it  pleases.  Even 
habits,  which  may  be  acquired  in  this  life,  operate  only  as 
motives,  or  biases,  inclining  the  mind  to  this  or  that  choice, 
and  nothing  coming  under  that  description  has  any  decisive 
influence. 

Here  is,  therefore,  from  the  unalterable  nature  of  things, 
an  everlasting  source  of  irresrularity,  which  must  always  be 
suffered  for  the  present,  and  which  can  only  be  remedi(  d  in 
some  future  state.     Thus  periods  oi  disorder,  and  periods  of 
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rectification^  must  succeed  one  another  to  all  eternity.    What 
a  prospect  does  this  view  of  things  place  before  us  ! 

You  ask  me,  p.  33,  "  how  far  it  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  my  ideas  of  civihty  and  candour,  had  any  writer  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  under  the  warm  impressions  of  an  honest 
zeal  against  the  manifest  tendency  of  my  Illustrations  of 
Philosophical  Necessity,  adopted  the  same  satirical  strain" 
that  I  myself,  in  a  quotation  you  make  from  my  treatise,  used 
*'  in  reference  to  Dr.  Beattie,"  pp.  33,  34,  and  then  you 
proceed  to  parody  my  own  words,  inserting  ray  entire  para- 
graph in  a  note.  J 

*'  Thus,"  you  say,  "  our  author,  in  the  blind  rage  of  dis- 
putation, hesitates  not  to  deprive  the  ever-blessed  God  of 
the  possibility  of  creating,  what  in  revelation  is  represented 
as  the  noblest  of  his  works,  a  being  formed  in  his  own  like- 
ness, that  is  intelligent  and  free;  subverting  that  great  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  essential 
to  every  just  idea  of  a  moral  government ;  which  yet  we  are 
every  where  throughout  the  books  of  Scripture  taught,  that 
the  Deity  constantly  exercises  over  mankind.  This  he  has 
done  rather  than  relinquish  his  fond  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Materialism  and  Necessity  ;  doctrines  which  seem 
to  draw  after  them  an  universal  fatalism,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  nature,  and  which,  if  really  true,  it  must  be  un- 
speakably injurious  both  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
generality  of  mankind  to  make  public."     Pp.  34,  36. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me 
of  trying  how  I  should  feel  on  this  occasion.  For,  other- 
wise, we  are  so  apt  to  overlook  beams  in  our  own  eyes,  while 
we  can  discover  motes  in  the  eyes  of  others,  that  I  might  not 
have  attended  to  it ;  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  how  it  is  with 
me.  Had  I  thought  the  reflection  Jm*^,  I  should  have  felt  it; 
though  seeing  it  to  proceed  from  an  honest  zeal,  should  not 
have  thought  it  contrary  to  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  termed 
civility  or  candour.  But  because  I  consider  it  as  altogether 
founded  on  a  mistake,  I  think  it  injurious  to  me,  and  un- 
worthy of  you. 

I  really  suspect  that  neither  you  nor  Dr.  Beattie  have  suf- 
ficiently attended  to  the  proofs  of  the  divine  prescience, 
either  from  reason  or  revelation.  For  they  appear  to  me 
really  stronger,  and  more  strictly  conclusive,  than  the  argu- 
ments we  have  for  his  omnipotence  or  his  infinite  goodness  ; 
and  the  Divine  Being  himself  proposes  this  as  the  very  test 
and  touchstone  o^ divinity  itself,  so  that  a  being  not  possessed 
of  it  is  not,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  entitled  to  the 
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appellation  of  God.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Isa.  xli.  22,  23, 
concerning  idols,  "  Let  them — shew  us  what  shall  happen. 
Let  them  shew  the  former  things  what  they  be, — or  declare 
us  things  to  come.'*  Let  them  "  shew  the  things  that  are 
to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods." 

This,  I  own,  is  preaching  to  one  whose  office  it  is  to  preach 
to  others ;  but  1  must  preach  on,  and  observe,  that  if  you 
will  only  attend  to  the  amazing  variety  and  extent  of  the 
scripture  prophecies,  comprising  the  fate  of  all  the  great 
empires  in  the  world,  the  very  tninuti<s oi  the  Jewish  history, 
and  all  that  is  to  befall  the  christian  church  to  the  very  end 
of  the  world,  you  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  every 
thought  in  the  mind  of  every  man  (astonishing  as  the  idea  is) 
must  have  been  distinctly  perceived  by  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

You  say,  "  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  imply  prescience 
in  certain  instances."  This  is  greatly  narrowing  the  matter, 
and  giving  an  idea  of  it  far  below  the  truth.  They  not  only 
imply ^  but  directly  assert  it  in  numberless  instances ;  and  it  is 
implied,  I  may  say,  in  an  infinity  of  instances.  Consider 
only,  for  I  think  it  very  possible  that  you  may  never  have 
attended  to  it  at  all  (as  your  principles  will  naturally  incline 
you  to  look  another  way),  consider,  I  say,  how  many  millions 
of  human  volitions  must  have  taken  place  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  that  really  (directly  or  indirectly)  contributed  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  actually  foretold ;  volitions  which,  according  to  all 
appearance  (from  which  alone  we  are  authorized  to  form  any 
conclusion)  were  perfectly  natural,  and  uncontroulled  by 
supernatural  influence  ;  and  you  cannot  think  it  extravagant 
to  say,  that  all  the  volitions  of  the  minds  of  all  men  must 
have  been  known  to  him  that  could  foretell  that  one  event, 
in  its  proper  circumstances.  Not  only  must  he  have  foreseen 
the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  the  rulers  and  common  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews,  the  peculiar  character  of  Pilate,  Herod,  and 
of  every  man  immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and 
the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  but  all 
that  had  preceded,  to  give  the  Romans  their  power,  and  form 
their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews 
and  other  nations.  Think  but  a  few  minutes  on  the  subject, 
and  it  will  swell  far  beyond  your  power  of  conception,  and 
overwhelm  you  with  conviction.  It  impresses  my  mind  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  I  own,  I  cannot  help  being  extremely 
shocked  at  the  seeming  levity  with  which  you  treat  this  most 
serious  of  all  subjects. 
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Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  divine  prescience,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  scripture  prophecies,  that,  if  they  be 
duly  considered,  I  do  not  think  it  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  resist  it;  and  without  regard  to  2iny  consequences, 
that  metaphysical  system  which  implies  it,  and  is  implied 
by  it,  7nust  be  true.  And  when  the  whole  scheme  is  seen 
in  its  true  colour  and  form,  nothing  can  appear  more  ad' 
mirable  and  glorious,  more  honourable  to  God,  or  more 
happy  for  man.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  subject, 
though  I  can  hardly  forbear  doing  it. 

Compared  with  this,  how  exceedingly  low  and  poor  must 
be  their  idea  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  who  hold  him 
to  have  no  fore-knowledge  of  the  actions  of  men  ;  and  with 
what  little  satisfaction  can  they  contemplate  it !  Only  con- 
sider on  that  hypothesis,  the  millions,  and  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  volitions  that  take  place  every  moment,  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  only,  which  the  Divine  Being,  having  no  proper 
foresight  of,  cannot  possibly  controul.  For  the  mind  of  man 
is  held  to  be  as  absolute,  and  uncontroulled,  within  its 
proper  sphere,  as  the  Divine  Being  is  in  his.  The  unknown 
effects  of  all  these  volitions  he  must  always  be  anxiously 
watching,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  that  may 
arise  from  them  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  he  must  have  a 
distinct  expedient  provided  for  every  contingency.  What 
regularity  or  harmony  can  there  be  on  such  a  scheme  as  this? 
What  strange  uncertainty,  confusion  and  perplexity,  must 
reign  every  where  !  I  am  unable  to  proceed  any  farther  with 
the  shocking  picture.  I  thank  God  that  such  is  not  my  idea 
of  the  government  under  which  I  really  live. 

To  give  our  common  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  paragraph  which  you  think  so  obnoxious,  and  which  you 
have  taken  care  to  bring  into  their  view  more  than  once,  I 
shall  myself  recite  the  whole,  with  some  things  that  precede 
and  follow  it, 

"  Among  other  things,  our  author  gently  touches  upon  the 
objection  to  the  contingency  of  human  actions  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  prescience.  In  answer  to  which,  or 
rather  in  descanting  upon  which  (thinking,  I  suppose,  to 
choose  the  less  of  two  evils),  he  seems  to  make  no  great 
difficulty  of  rejecting  that  most  essential  prerogative  of  the 
divine  nature,  though  nothing  can  be  more  fully  ascertained 
by  independent  evidence  from  revelation,  rather  than  give  up 
his  darling  hypothesis  of  human  liberty  ;  satisfying  himself 
with  observing,  that  it  implies  no  rejiection  on  the  divine 
power  that  it  cannot  perform  impossibilities.      In  the  very 
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same  manner  he  might  make  himself  perfectly  easy  if  his 
hypothesis  should  compel  him  to  deny  any  other  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  even  his  very  being  ;  for  what  reflection  is 
it  upon  any  person,  or  thing,  that  things  impossible  cannot 
be  ?  Thus  our  author,  in  the  blind  rage  of  disputation,  hesi- 
tates not  to  deprive  the  ever-blessed  God  of  that  very  attri- 
bute, by  which,  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  expressly 
distinguishes  himself  from  all  false  gods,  and  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  essentially  necessary  to  the  government 
of  the  universe,  rather  than  relinquish  his  fond  claim  to  the 
fancied  privilege  of  self-determination ;  a  claim  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  just  as  absurd  as  that  of  self-existence,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  do  him  any  good  if  he  had  it. 

"  Terrified,  however,  as  I  am  willing  to  suppose  (though 
he  does  not  express  any  such  thing) — at  this  consequence  of 
his  system,  he  thinks,  with  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and 
with  those  who  assert  the  doctrine  of  trans ubstantiation,  to 
shelter  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  his  subject ;  saying,  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
operates.  But  this  refuge  is  equally  untenable  in  all  the  cases, 
because  the  things  themselves  are,  in  their  own  nature,  im- 
possible, and  imply  a  contradiction.  I  might  just  as  well 
say  that,  though  to  us,  whose  understandings  are  so  limited, 
two  and  two  appear  to  make  no  more  than  four,  yet  in  the 
divine  mind,  the  comprehension  of  which  is  infinite,  into 
which,  however,  we  cannot  look,  and  concerning  which  it 
is  impossible,  and  even  dangerous,  to  form  conjectures,  they 
may  make /?ye." 

"  Were  I  possessed  of  Dr.  Beattie's  talent  of  declamation, 
and  had  as  little  scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  what  might  I  not 
say  of  the  absurdity  of  this  way  of  talking,  and  of  the  horrible 
immoral  consequences  of  denying  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God  ?  I  should  soon  make  our  author,  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents, as  black  as  Atheists.  The  very  admission  of  so  un- 
tractable  a  principle  as  contingencij  into  the  universe,  would 
be  no  better  than  admitting  the  Manichaean  doctrine  oi  an 
independent  evil  principle.  Nay,  it  would  be  really  of  worse 
consequence,  for  the  one  might  be  controulled,  but  the  other 
could  not.  But,  1  thank  God,  my  principles  are  more 
generous,  and  I  am  as  far  from  ascribing  to  Dr.  Beattie  all 
the  real  consequences  of  his  doctrine,  (which,  if  he  could  see 
with  my  eyes,  I  believe  he  would  reprobate  as  heartily  as  I 
do  myself,)  as  I  am  from  admitting  his  injurious  imputations 
with  respect  to  mine."     (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  90—92.) 
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I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  1  see  nothing  to  retract  in  all  this, 
though  it  is  in  the  first  of  my  works  in  which  1  mentioned 
the  subject  o{ Necessity ;  and  1  do  not  at  all  envy  you  the 
discovery,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  fore- know  ledge  is  a  superfluous  attribute. 


,       SECTION  V. 
Of  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  tnoral  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  that  you  imagine  your  arguments  the  strongest, 
and  that  you  declaim  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  confi- 
dence. To  all  this,  however,  I  think  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  reply.  For,  notwithstanding  all  you  have  written  on  this 
favourite  theme,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
already  advanced,  and  think  it  altogether  unaffected  by  your 
reply.  Besides,  it  behoves  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove 
the  doctrine  to  be  false.  For  if  it  be  true,  the  consequences 
will  follow,  and  you  as  well  as  myself,  must  make  the  best 
we  can  of  them.  And  I  beseech  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
that  you  would  not  represent  them  as  so  very  frightful,  lest, 
after  all,  they  should  prove  true. 

In  the  mean  time,  have  some  little  tenderness  for  me,  and 
consider  with  what  sentiments,  one  who  firmly  believes  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
abound  with  the  most  glorious  consequences,  who  imagines 
he  feels  it  favourable  to  true  elevation  of  mind,  leading,  in 
an  eminent  manner,  to  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-govern- 
ment, must  peruse  the  account  you  have  been  pleased  to 
draw  of  his  principles.  The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the 
features : 

"  I  cannot  but  think,*'  you  say,  "  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  looks  very  much  like  a  refinement  on  the  old  Mani- 
chaean  notion — of  two  independent  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  which,  in  this  system,  are  blended  in  one."  P.  242. 
"  I  cannot  but  think,"  you  say,  "  such  sentiments  as  dan- 
gerous in  their  tendency,  as  they  are  false  and  absurd  in 
themselves.  They  seem  very  materially,  though  undesign- 
edly, to  affect  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  and  to  be 
big  with  consequences  the  most  fatal  to  the  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind."  P.  183.  "  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  as  highly  ex- 
ceptionable, because  it  is  likely  to  do  unspeakable  mischief." 
P.  176.     "   In    these   most  exceptionable  and   dangerous 
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principles  of  Calvinism,  the  doctrine  of  necessity, — is,  wh^n 
examined  to  the  bottom,  really  the  very  same/'  P.  238. 
And  in  your  preface,  p.  4,  you  say,  "  nor  can  I  help  expres- 
sing very  strong  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  necessarian  tenet  as  a  practical  principle  ;  for — that  the 
generality  of  mankind  would — think  themselves  fully  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  they  could  not,  on  any  account, 
deserve  punishment,  and  had  therefore  nothing  to  fear." 
Pp.  iv.  V. 

Before  you  had  concluded,  as  you  have  done,  that  the 
publication  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  must  do  such  un- 
speakable mischief  to  the  generality  of  mankind^  you  would 
have  done  well,  I  think,  to  have  considered  the  state  of  the 
fact.  Cast  your  eye  over  those  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
whom  you  know  to  be  necessarians,  especially  those  who 
have  been  so  in  early  life,  and  who  are  the  most  attached  to 
the  doctrine.  They  are  numerous  enough  to  enable  you  to 
form  some  judgment  of  the  practical  tendency  of  their  prin- 
ciples. Are  their  minds  more  depraved,  their  objects  of 
pursuit  less  noble,  or  their  exertions  less  strenuous,  than  you 
have  reason  to  think  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not 
been  necessarians  ? 

Had  I  not  been  engaged  in  this  controversy,  you  would 
probably  have  thought  my  own  evidence  as  unexceptionable 
as  that  of  any  other  person.  But  on  this  1  lay  no  stress,  though 
the  compliments  you  pay  me  would  give  me  some  advantage 
in  this  case.  If  you  say  Xh^it  principles  in  general  have  but 
an  inconsiderable  influence  on  practice,  why  should  you 
suffer  your  fears  to  get  the  better  of  your  reason  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  why  should  you  urge  what  is,  in  fact,  no 
proper  argument  at  all,  with  more  force,  than  every  other 
consideration,  respecting  the  real  merits  of  the  question  ? 

However,  light  as  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  of  your 
accusation,  I  shall  now  treat  it  with  the  gravity  that  yourself 
will  think  it  entitled  to ;  and  I  think  I  may  undertake  to  satisfy 
you,  from  your  own  mode  of  arguing,  that  there  is  no  evil 
whatever  to  be  apprehended  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  good,  and  that  you  evi- 
dently argue  on  principles  inconsistent  with  each  other  when 
you  throw  so  much  odium  on  the  scheme. 

In  the  first  place,  you  say,  that  on  the  scheme  of  necessity 
"  all  is  resolved  into  a  divine  constitution,  which  is  unal- 
terably fixed.  If  any,  therefore,  are  to  succeed  better,  or 
be  happier^  in  any  part  of  their  existence,  than  others,  their 
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superior  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  infallibly  secured 
to  them  ;  and  though  there  is  a  certain  disposition  of  mind, 
and  course  of  action,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
their  success  and  happiness,  as  means  to  bring  about  those 
events,  yet  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  are  alike  necessary  ; 
and  having  no  power  to  make  either  the  one  or  the  other  at 
all  different  from  what  they  are,  or  are  to  be,  their  lot, 
through  the  whole  of  their  being,  is  by  them  absolutely 
unalterable.  What,  again,  1  say,  can  have  a  stronger 
tendency  to  relax  the  mind,  and  sink  it  into  a  state  of 
indolence  and  inactivity  ?'*     P.  149. 

Here  then  you  reduce  the  necessarian  to  a  state  of  absolute 
inactivity,  that  is,  indisposed  to  any  pursuits,  virtuous  or 
vicious.  For  your  argument,  if  it  goes  to  any  thing,  goes  to 
both  alike. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  constantly  suppose,  so  that  I 
have  no  occasion  to  quote  particular  passages,  that  the  neces- 
sarian will,  of  course,  give  himself  up  to  the  gratification  of 
all  his  passions,  and  pursue  without  restraint  whatever,  he 
apprehends  to  be  his  interest  or  happiness.  ••»?!{:? 

Here  then,  notwithstanding  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
necessarian,  you  are  able,  when  your  argument  requires  it, 
to  find  a  considerable  source  oi activity  in  him  ;  because  you 
have  discovered,  that,  like  other  men,  he  has  passions,  and  a 
regard  to  his  interest  and  happiness. 

But,  surely,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  this  activity, 
from  whatever  source  it  arises,  may  take  a  good  as  well  as  a 
bad  turn,  and  lead  to  virtue  or  vice,  according  as  it  is 
directed.  If  the  gratification  of  our  lower  appetites  leads  to 
evil,  the  gratification  of  the  higher  ones,  as  benevolence,  &c. 
(of  which,  I  hope,  you  will  admit  that  a  necessarian,  being 
a  man  in  other  respects,  may  be  possessed,)  must  lead  to 
good ;  and  that,  if  false  notions  of  interest  and  happiness 
instigate  a  man  to  vice,  just  notions  of  his  interest  and  hap- 
piness must  lead  to  virtue.  In  fact,  therefore,  upon  your 
own  principles,  nothing  is  requisite  to  convert  even  a  neces- 
sarian from  vice  to  virtue,  but  the  better  informing  his  un- 
derstanding and  judgment,  which  you  expressly  allow  to  be 
mechanical  things,  being  always  determined  by  a  view  of 
the  objects  presented  to  them,  and  to  have  nothing  of  self- 
determination  belonging  to  them. 

This,  if  there  be  any  force  in  your  own  reasoning,  must 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  every  thing  that  you  so  pathetically 
and  repeatedly  urge  concerning  the  mischiefs  to  be  dreaded 
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from  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  It  would  be  very  disagree- 
able to  me  to  go  over  all  that  you  say  on  this  subject, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  have  no  occasion 
to  do  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that,  in  pursuing  your  supposed  advan- 
tage so  inconsiderately  as  you  do,  you,  in  fact,  plead  the 
cause  of  vice,  and  represent  it  as  triumphing  over  every 
consideration  drawn  from  the  present  or  a  future  state. 
f'  How  is  a  vicious  man,"  you  say,  "  who  finds  that  the 
present  natural  good  of  pleasure  or  profit  results  from  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites,  and  from  defrauding  or  over- 
reaching his  neighbour,  to  be  persuaded  to  think  that  vice 
is  productive  of  evil  to  him  here  ?  On  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  moral  difference  in  things,  all  moral 
arguments  against  the  course  of  conduct  to  which  his  appe- 
tites or  inclinations  prompt  him,  immediately  vanish.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  he  can  make  his  present  conduct  con- 
sistent with  what  is  his  natural  good,  or  which  he  looks 
upon  to  be  so,  that  is,  with  sensitive  pleasure,  or  his  worldly 
advantage,  all  is  right  and  well,  so  far  as  regards  the 
present  scene  of  things."     P.  185. 

Now  I  am  really  surprised  that  you,  who  have  been  so 
long  a  preacher,  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  recollect  any 
thing  in  answer  to  such  a  libertine  as  this,  without  having 
recourse  to  arguments  drawn  from  a  future  state,  and  even 
independent  of  moral  considerations,  of  which  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  mere  sensualists  and  worldly-minded  per- 
sons make  little  account.  Do  no  evils  arise  to  the  bodily 
constitution,  to  the  mental  faculties,  or  to  society,  from 
habitual  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  the  irregular 
indulgence  of  other  natural  appetites  ?  And  short  of 
excess  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  virtue  ;  for  in  fact, 
nothing  is  ever  properly  termed  excess,  but  what  does  ter- 
minate (and  it  is  so  called  because  it  terminates)  in  pain  and 
misery.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  may  both  shorten 
his  life,  and  make  his  short  life  miserable,  by  his  vices  ? 
Only  re-peruse  your  own  excellent  sermon,  entitled,  The 
Insanity  of  the  Sensualist^  written  long  before  this  contro- 
versy, and  you  will  find  many  valuable  observations  to 
this  purpose. 

Supposing  conscience  entirely  out  of  the  question,  are 
injustice  and  oppression  always  successful,  and  are  there 
not  many  proverbs  founded  on  general  experience,  teaching 
even  the  vulgar,  in  a  variety  of  expression,  that,  somehow 
or  other,  ill-gotten  wealth  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  ? 
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Or,  exclusive  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  there  no 
no  such  things  as  laws  and  magistrates  in  human  society  ? 
Are  there  no  gallows,  gibbets,  or  wheels,  to  which  flagrant 
wickedness  may  bring  a  man  ?  Now  may  not  a  necessarian 
see  the  necessary  connexion  of  these  natural  evils  with  a 
course  of  vicious  indulgence,  as  well  as  any  other  person  ; 
and,  fully  apprehending  this,  can  he  pursue  the  one  with- 
out choosing  his  own  (iestruction,  of  which  I  fancy 
you  will  allow  that  he  is  just  as  incapable  as  any  person 
whatever. 

Besides,  it  is  very  unfair  to  say  that  because  a  necessarian 
considers  those  things  which  are  generally  termed  morale 
as  coming  ultimately  under  the  same  description  with  things 
natural,  that,  therefore,  he  believes  there  are  no  such  things 
at  all.  You  well  know  that  he  does  not  consider  these 
things  as  at  all  the  less  real,  though,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
chooses  to  give  them  another  name.  A  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  stings  of  conscience,  &c.,)  which,  however,  will 
not,  in  general,  be  so  much  felt  by  those  who  believe  no 
future  state)  are  things  that  actually  exist,  by  whatever 
names  they  be  signified,  and  will  be  felt  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  most  hardened  transgressor. 

Dr.  Hartley  and  myself  (Vol.  III.  p.  518),  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  the  peculiar  feeling  of  remorse,  arising 
from  ascribing  our  actions  to  ourselves,  can  never  vanish,  or 
cease  to  influence  us,  till  we  arrive  at  such  a  comprehension 
of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  habitually  to  ascribe  every  thing 
to  God,  and  that  when  we  are  arrived  at  this  state,  we  shall 
live  in  communion  with  God,  and  shall  stand  in  no  need  of 
such  a  motive  to  virtue.  Before  this  period,  let  a  man 
be  speculatively  a  necessarian,  or  whatever  he  will,  and  let 
him  pretend  what  he  pleases,  it  will  be  naturally  impossible 
for  him  not  to  feel  all  the  pungency  of  remorse,  whenever 
even  yourself  would  say  that  he  ought  to  feel  it.  You 
must  invalidate  our  reasoning  on  this  subject,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  before  you  can 
make  it  appear  that  a  necessarian,  as  such,  will  be  a  bad 
man.  But  as  you  lay  so  very  much  stress  on  this  subject 
of  remorse  of  conscience,  I  will  discuss  the  matter  a  little 
farther  with  you. 

You  say  that  remorse  of  conscience  implies  that  a  man 
thinks  he  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  I  have 
no  objection  to  admit  this,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  say  he 
deceives  himself  in  that  supposition.  I  beheve,  however, 
there  are  few  persons,  even  those  who  blame  themselves 
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with  the  greatest  pungency,  but,  if  they  will  reflect,  will 
acknowledge,  that  in  so  supposing,  they  leave  out  the  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  and  that  with  the  same  disposition  of  mind  that 
they  had  then,  and  the  same  motives,  they  should  certainly 
have  acted  the  same  part  over  again  ;  but  that  having,  since 
that  time,  acquired  a  different  disposition,  and  different 
views  of  things,  they  unawares  carry  them  back,  and  con- 
sider how  they  would  have  acted  with  their  present  acquired 
dispositions.  However,  their  disposition  being  really  altered 
by  what  has  occurred  to  them  since,  they  would  not  now 
act  the  same  part  over  again,  and  therefore,  all  the  proper 
ends  of  remorse  are  sufficiently  answered. 

If  you  say  that  the  peculiar  feeling  of  remorse  is  founded 
on  a  mistake,  I  answer,  so  are  the  peculiar  feelings  of 
anger  in  most  cases,  and  likewise  the  peculiar  feelings  of  all 
our  passions ;  and  that  a  philosopher,  who  should  have 
strength  of  mind  to  consider  his  situation,  would  do  the 
same  things  coolly  and  effectually  without  that  stimulus, 
that  the  vulgar  do  with  it.  He  would  punish  an  offender 
without  anger,  and  he  would  reform  his  own  conduct  with- 
out remorse.  But  neither  you  nor  myself,  necessarian  as  I 
am,  can  pretend  to  this  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  acquired 
by  experience ;  and  the  firmest  belief  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  can  only  accelerate  our  progress  towards  it  to  a 
certain  degree.  All  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
my  Additional  Illustrations^  (Vol.  III.  p.  516,)  but  you 
have  not  noticed  it. 

What  you  say  of  the  little  influence  of  the  motives  to 
virtue  which  the  necessarian  can  draw  from  the  consider- 
ation oi  di  future  life^  by  no  means  concerns  the  necessarian 
as  such.  "  In  relation  to  futurity,"  you  say,  "  it  is  naturally 
to  be  supposed,  that  a  man  of  this  disposition,  (i.  e.  a 
vicious  necessarian)  will  not  concern  himself  about  it,  or 
if  he  does,  his  necessarian  principle,  by  holding  up  to  his 
view  his  future  moral  good  or  happiness,  as  secured  to  him 
by  his  omnipotent  Creator,  will  lead  him  hastily  to  pass 
over  all  the  intermediate  sufferings  with  which  he  is  threat- 
ened, how  long  or  severe  soever,  considering  them  only  as 
natural  evils,  which  he  can  no  more  avoid  than  the  course 
of  action  which  is  connected  with  him."     Pp.  18i,  186. 

You  know  very  well  that  they  are  not  necessarians 
only  who  believe,  that  all  the  sufferings  of  a  future  life  are 
corrective,  and  will  terminate  in  the  reformation  of  those 
who  are  exposed  to  them.     And  a  man  must  not  be  a  neces- 
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sarian,  but  the  reverse  of  one,  and  the  reverse  of  every 
thing  that  man  is,  before  he  can  be  made  to  slight  the 
consideration  either  of  present  or  future  evils,  especially 
long  and  severe  ones,  provided  he  really  believes  them,  and 
gives  proper  attention  to  them.  But  with  this  belief  and 
attention  they  cannot  but  influence  any  man  who  regards 
his  own  happiness,  and  who  believes  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  virtue  and  happiness  (which  no  man  be- 
lieves more  firmly  than  the  necessarian)  to  have  recourse  to 
a  life  of  virtue,  as  the  only  road  to  happiness,  here  or  here- 
after. And  having,  from  whatever  motive,  begun  to  tread 
this  path,  he  will  persist  in  it  from  a  variety  of  other  and 
better  principles. 

That  you  should  prefer  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments^  horrible  as  you  say  it  is,  to  that  of  universal 
restoration  to  virtue  and  happiness,  could  surely  be  dictated 
by  nothing  but  your  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
in  general,  to  which  it  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  an 
appendage.  "  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,**  you  say,  "  that 
the  persuasion  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  the  wicked  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  which  it  (the  doctrine  of  necessity) 
supports,  will,  in  its  natural  operation,  have  a  very  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  unsettled  minds  of  the  generality  of 
mankind  :  while  the  doctrine  of  eternal  remediless  torments 
for  the  non-elect,  taught  by  Calvinism,  horrible  as  it  is  in 
itself,  may,  in  the  way  of  restraint,  have  a  considerable 
eftect,  and  in  some  instances  may  probably  produce  an 
external  reformation  of  life."     P.  239- 

You  may  just  as  well  say,  that  a  civil  magistrate  who 
punishes  without  reason,  mercy,  or  bounds,  will  be  more 
respected  than  an  equitable  judge,  who  exacts  an  adequate 
punishment  for  every  offence.  Besides,  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishments  for  the  offences  of  a  short  life  is  so  very 
absurd,  that  it  must  ever  be  attended  with  a  secret  incredu- 
lity. At  least,  a  man,  though  wicked,  yet  thinking  he  does 
not  deserve  the  everlasting  pains  of  hell,  will  not  believe 
that  he  shall  be  sent  thither,  and  therefore  will  indulge  a 
notion  that  he  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  escape  punishment 
altogether.  But  1  need  not  argue  this  point,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  me,  as  a  necessarian,  to  do  it.  I  have  already 
argued  it  in  my  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.* 

•  See  Vol,  II.  pp,  61— 64.  294,  351—353}  abo  Vol.  III.  pp.514,  515. 
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SECTION  VI. 

WJiat  makes  Actions  a  Man's  own,  and  depending  on 

HIMSELF. 

To  what  I  have  already  advanced  in  reply  to  your  remarks 
on  the  moral  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the 
comparison  of  it  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, I  shall  add,  in  a  separate  Section,  some  considerations 
on  men's  actions  as  depending  on  themselves,  and  being  their 
own,  on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress,  and  which  runs 
through  your  whole  book.  Now  I  am  confident  that,  in 
what  you  say  on  this  subject,  you  deceive  yourself  by  the 
use  of  words,  or  you  could  not  draw  the  consequences  that 
you  do  from  what  you  suppose  to  be  my  doctrine  on  this 
subject. 

Strictly  and  philosophically  speaking,  my  success  in  any 
thing  I  wish  to  accomplish,  depends  upon  myself,  if  my 
own  exertions  and  actions  are  necessary  links  in  that  chain 
of  events  by  which  alone  it  can  be  brought  about.  And, 
certainly,  if  I  do  know  this,  and  the  object  or  end  be  desir- 
able to  me,  this  desire  (if  it  be  of  sufficient  strength)  cannot 
but  produce  the  exertion  that  is  necessary  to  gain  my  end. 
This  reasoning  appears  to  me  extremely  easy,  and  perfectly 
conclusive,  and  yet,  though  I  have  repeated  it  several  times, 
and  have  placed  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  you  do  not  seem  to 
have  considered  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  another  instance, 
and  add  some  farther  illustrations. 

Can  I  have  a  sufficiently  strong  wish  to  answer  your, 
book,  and  not  of  course  read  it,  mark  proper  extracts  from 
it,  arrange  them,  write  my  remarks  upon  them,  then  trans- 
cribe them  for  the  press,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller  or  printer,  &c.  when  I  know,  that  if  all  this  be 
not  done,  the  book  will  never  be  answered  ?  Surely  my  firm 
belief  that  all  these  things  are  necessarily  connected,  must 
convince  me  of  the  necessity  of  setting  about  the  work,  if  I 
wish  to  do  it  all ;  and  my  wish  to  have  it  done  is  here  to  be 
supposed,  as  having  arisen  from  a  variety  of  previous  cir- 
cumstances. 

If,  therefore,  I  shall  certainly  find  myself  disposed  to  act 
just  as  I  now  do,  believing  my  actions  to  be  necessary,  your 
objection  to  my  doctrine  on  this  account  cannot  have  a 
sufficient  foundation.  You  say,  that  if  the  thing  must  be, 
it  must  be ;  if  your  book  is  to  be  answered  by  me,  it  will  be 

VOL.    IV.  o 
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answered  by  me ;  and  that  I  may,  therefore,  make  myself 
easy  about  it,  and  do  nothing.  1  answer,  that  so  I  should, 
either  if  I  had  no  desire  to  have  it  done,  which  happens  not 
to  be  the  case,  or  if  I  thought  that  no  exertions  of  mine 
were  necessary  to  gain  my  end,  which  is  not  the  case  neither. 
On  this  consideration  depends  the  capital  distinction  that  I 
make  between  the  doctrines  of  philosophical  necessity  and 
calvinistic  predestination. 

TheCalvinists  make  the  work  of  conversion  to  be  wholly 
of  God's  free  and  sovereign  grace,  independent  of  every 
thing  in  the  person  thus  regenerated  or  renovated,  and  to 
which  he  cannot  in  the  least  contribute.  In  this  work,  they 
say,  God  is  the  sole  agent,  and  men  altogether  passive  ;  that 
both  to  will  and  to  do  is  of  God's  pleasure  ;  and  so  much  so, 
that  without  his  immediate  agency,  to  which  nothing  on  the 
part  of  man  can  contribute,  let  a  man  exert  himself  ever  so 
much,  in  the  use  of  all  possible  means,  yet  all  his  volitions 
and  all  his  actions  would  be  only  sinful,  and  deserving  of  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

In  this  case  I  do  not  see  what  a  man  can  have  to  do, 
because  his  doing,  or  his  not  doing,  is  equally  unconnected 
with  the  end  he  has  in  view.  But  this  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  which  supposes 
a  necessary  connexion  between  our  endeavours  and  our 
success  ;  so  that  if  only  the  desire  of  success,  the  first  link  in 
this  chain,  be  sufficiently  strong,  all  the  rest  will  follow  of 
course,  and  the  end  will  be  certainly  accomplished. 

According  to  the  Calvinists,  there  may  be  the  most 
earnest  desire,  without  a  man's  being  at  all  the  nearer  to  his 
end,  because  the  desire  and  the  e?id  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion, by  means  of  intermediate  links,  as  we  may  say,  in 
the  chain  that  joins  them. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  Dr.  Hartley  justly  supposes  that 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  a  tendency  to  make  men  exert 
themselves,  which  he  makes  the  fifth  advantage  attending 
the  scheme.  ''  It  has  a  tendency,"  he  says,  p.  344,  of  my 
edition,  "  to  make  us  labour  more  earnestly  with  ourselves 
and  others,  particularly  children,  from  the  greater  certainty 
attending  all  endeavours  that  operate  in  a  mechanical  way." 
(Ed.  1791,  I.  p.  510.) 

Another  of  your  arguments  relating  to  this  subject,  I 
really  cannot  treat  with  so  much  seriousness  as  you  will 
probably  expect.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  long  upon  it, 
and  with  this  1  shall  close  the  Section. 

1  had  observed,  that  a  volition  may  be  termed  minCi  if  it 
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takes  place  in  my  mind.  Animadverting  on  this,  you  say, 
"  Can  that  be  truly  said  to  be  my  volition,  my  act,  which  is 
produced  by  something  over  which  I  had  no  power  ?  On 
that  ground  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  my  body,  as  well 
as  my  mind,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  my  act 
or  volition  ;  and  so  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart, — may  with  equal  reason  be  called  my 
volitions/'     Pp.  80,  81. 

Now,  Sir,  is  not  judgment  always  called  an  act  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  volition  ?  But  has  any  man  power  over 
this  ?  Is  not  this  necessarily  determined  by  the  view  of 
arguments,  &c.  ?  You  will  not  deny  it.  Does  it  not  there- 
fore follow,  on  your  own  principles,  that  whatever  passes  in 
your  body,  as  well  as  in  your  mind,  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  called  an  act  of  your  judgment ;  and  so  the  circu- 
lation of  your  blood,  and  the  pulsation  of  your  heart,  may 
with  equal  reason  be  called  your  judgment  P  But  the  very 
same  things  were  before  proved  to  be  volitions.  Ergo, 
judgments  and  volitions  are  the  same  things.  By  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  your  head  to 
be  your  feet,  and  your  feet  your  head,  and  both  of  them  to 
be  the  same  with  your  understanding,  or  any  thing  else 
belonging  to  you. 

SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  proper  Object  of  this  Controversy,  and  a  summary  View 
of  the  principal  Sources  of  Mistake  with  respect  to  it. 

As  I  take  it  for  granted  you  would  not  have  engaged  in 
this  controversy,  especially  after  a  person  for  whom  you 
profess  so  great  an  esteem  as  Dr.  Price,  without  thinking 
you  felt  yourself  fully  equal  to  it,  and  without  being  deter- 
mined to  see  it  fairly  out,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  which  I 
hope  you  will  also  do  with  respect  to  me,  (that  we  may  save 
ourselves  as  much  trouble  as  possible)  to  point  out  what  I 
think  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  conducting  it.  And  in  doing 
this,  I  shall  purposely  go  over  some  of  the  ground  I  have 
already  trod,  but  in  a  different  direction,  hoping  that 
different  views  of  the  same  objects  may  be  both  pleasing 
and  useful. 

In  general,  I  think,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  things  as 
much  as  possible  without  the  use  of  words,  at  least  such 
words  as  are,  on  either  side,  charged  with  being  the  causes 
of  mistake.    I  shall  treat  of  the  principal  of  them  separately. 

o  2 
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1.     Of  the  Term  Agent. 

^  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  debate,  do  not  begin,  as 
you  have  done  now,  with  assuming  that  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  a  power  of  choice,  is  an  agents  and  that 
being  an  agent,  he  cannot  be  a  mere  passive  being,  acted 
upon  by  motives,  &c.,  but  must  be  possessed  of  a  power  of 
proper  self-determination.  In  fact,  this  is  no  better  than 
taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  dispute,  and  therefore 
you  might  as  well,  with  Dr.  Beattie,  disclaim  all  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  and  assert  your  liberty,  on  the  footing  of 
common  sense,  or  instinct  only. 

The  only  unexceptionable  method  is,  to  attend  to  the 
real  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  to  consider  the  known 
actions  of  men  in  known  situations,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  our  volitions,  which  precede  all  our  actions,  and 
(direct  them,  be  not  always  definite  in  definite  circumstances. 
If  you  admit  this,  and  I  think  it  almost  impossible  not  to 
admit  it,  you  admit  all  that  I  contend  for ;  because  it  will 
then  follow,  that  from  a  man's  birth  to  his  death,  there  is  an 
unalterable  chain  of  situations  and  volitions,  invariably  de- 
pending on  one  another.  Your  saying  that,  if  this  be  the 
case,  man  is  no  agent,  will  avail  nothing ;  for  if  that  word 
imply  more  than  the  actual  phenomena  will  authorize,  the 
agency  of  man,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  flattering  as  it  may 
sound,  must  be  given  up. 

Dr.  Price  does,  in  fact,  allow  that  men's  volitions  are 
definite  in  definite  circumstances,  for  he  says  it  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  suppose  that  men  ever  act  either  with- 
out or  against  motives,  but  that  the  self,  determining  power  is 
wanted  only  when  the  motives  are  equal ;  which,  consider- 
ing how  very  seldom  this  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
reduces  this  boasted  liberty  of  man,  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
very  small  matter,  hardly  worth  contending  for. 

In  this  you  differ  from  him:  for  you  carefully  avoid 
making  that  concession,  and  always,  at  least  generally, 
suppose  the  mind  capable  of  acting  contrary  to  any  motive 
whatever.  But  then  you  will  do  well  to  consider  whether, 
consistently  with  the  phenomena.  Dr.  Price  could  avoid 
making  that  concession,  alarming  as  you  may  think  it ;  and 
whether  it  be  probable  that,  in  fact,  men  ever  do  act  either 
without,  or  contrary  to  motives.  And  if  he  never  does,  you 
will  not  easily  prove  that  he  can. 

If  man  be  an  agent,  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  if 
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his  will  be  properly  self-determined^  you  must  shew  that 
nothing  foreign  to  the  will  itself,  nothing  that  can  come 
under  the  description  of  motive^  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  mind  is,  regularly  precedes  the  determination. 
For  if  any  such  foreign  circumstances,  any  thing  that  is  not 
mere  will,  does  constantly  precede  every  determination,  we 
are  certainly  authorized,  by  the  established  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing, to  consider  these  circumstances  as  the  proper 
causes  of  the  determination,  and  may,  therefore,  say  that 
the  will  is  influenced  or  acted  upon  by  them,  and  so,  going 
backwards  in  the  same  train,  we  shall  conclude  that  there 
can  be  no  more  than  one  proper  agent  in  the  universe. 

2.      Of  Responsibility. 

Let  us  likewise  consider  the  nature  and  use  of  moral 
government,  as  much  as  possible,  without  the  use  of  such 
words  as  responsihility,  praise,  blame,  &c.  and  only  consider 
how  a  wise  governor  would  treat  beings  whose  wills  should 
be  invariably  influenced  by  motives  ;  and  if  the  proper  ends 
of  government  would,  in  fact,  be  answered  by  annexing  hap- 
piness to  such  actions  as  we  call  virtuous,  and  misery  to  such 
as  we  call  vicious,  (so  that  every  thing  we  now  see  or  expect 
would  be  done,)  it  will  follow,  that,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  we  may  be  so  constituted.  If  the 
word  responsibility,  as  you  arbitrarily  define  it,  will  not  apply 
to  such  a  system,  it  ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  language 
of  philosophers. 

Take  the  same  course  with  the  words  merit  and  demerit, 
virtue  and  vice,  &'c.  and  on  this  subject  attend  particularly 
to  what  Dr.  Hartley,  in  a  very  short  compass,  most  excel- 
lently observes:  "  It  may  be  said,"  says  he,  p.  343,  "  that 
the  denial  of  free  will  destroys  the  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice.  I  answer,  that  this  is  according  as  these  words 
are  defined.  If  free  will  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
virtue,  then  there  can  be  no  virtue  without  free  will.  But 
if  virtue  be  defined  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  a  course  of 
action  proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  or  from  benevolence, 
&c.,  free  will  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  since  these  affections 
and  actions  may  be  brought  about  mechanically. 

"  A  solution  analogous  to  this  may  be  given  to  the  ob- 
jection taken  from  the  notions  of  merit  and  demerit.  Let 
the  words  be  defined,  and  they  will  either  include  free  will, 
or,  not  including  it,  will  not  require  it ;    so  that  the  propo- 
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sition,  merit  implies  free  will,  Will  either  be  identical  6r 
false/*     (Ed.  1791,  I.  p.  509.) 

In  all  that  you  have  said  on  the  subject  of  responsibility, 
you  take  your  own  principles  for  granted,  and  then  it  can 
be  no  wonder  that  all  your  conclusions  follow.     You  make 
it  essential  to  responsibiUty,  that  man  has  a  power,  inde- 
pendent of  his  disposition  of  mind  at  the  particular  tiriie, 
and  of  all  motives,  of  acting  otherwise  than  he  did,  and  ydii 
take  not  the  least  notice  of  what  1  have  advanced  on  that 
subject  in  the  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Price,  p.  74,  &c., 
where  I  shew  that,  notwithstanding  it  be  not  in  the  power 
of  moral  agents  to  act  otherwise  than  they  do,  yet  that  a 
moral  governor,   who  consults   the  good  of   his  subjects, 
(whose  minds  and  whose  conduct  he  knows  to  be  influenced 
by  motives,)  must  treat  them  in  the  very  same  manner  that 
you  yourself  acknowledge  he  ought  to  do.     He  will  apply 
suffering  with  propriety,  and  with  good  effect,  in  any  case 
in  which  the  apprehension  of  it  will  so  impress  the  minds  of 
his   subjects,   offenders   and  othefs,   as  to  influence  theit 
wills  to  right  conduct.     So  that,  as  I  have  observed,  p.  74, 
*'  though  the  vulgar  and  philosophers  use  different  language, 
they  would  see  reason  to  act  in   the  same  manner.     The 
governors  will  rule  voluntary  agents  by  means  of  rewards 
and  punishments  ;  and  the  governed,  being  voluntary  agents, 
will  be  influenced  by  the  apprehension  of  them.     It  is  con- 
sequently a  matter  of  indifference  in  whatever  language  we 
describe  actions  and  characters."     This  you  should  have 
particularly  considered  and  have  replied  to.     You  must  not 
tell  me  what  the  word  responsibility  requires  ;  but  you  must 
shew  that,  supposing  men  to  be  what  I  suppose  them,  the 
Supreme  Ruler  ought  to  have  treated  them  otherwise  than 
he  actually  has  done.    If  not,  every  fact  exactly  corresponds 
with  my  hypothesis,  and  then  on  what  can  your  objection 
be  founded,  except  on  something  that  is  merely  verbal  ? 

3.     Of  the  Prejudice  arising  from  the  Terms  machine  and 

NECESSITY. 

You  mislead  and  deceive  yourself,  I  am  persuaded,  not  a 
little,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  opprobrious  term  machine, 
saying,  in  the  first  place,  that  because  a  man  wills  necessa- 
rily, that  is,  definitely  in  definite  circumstances,  he  wills 
mechanically;  and  then,  having  made  a  man  into  2i  machine, 
you,  unknown  to  yourself,  connect  with  it  every  thing  op- 
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probrious  and  degrading  belonging  to  a  common  clock,  or  a 
fulling-mill. 

But  you  might  easily  correct  this  by  only  considering  what 
you  yourself  allow  to  be  necessary  relating  to  the  mind  of 
man,  viz.  perception  and  judgment.  Is  there  not  something 
inconceivably  more  excellent  in  these  powers  than  in  those 
of  common  machines,  or  mills,  and  even  something  that 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  belonging  to  them,  though 
they  all  agree  in  this  one  circumstance,  that  their  respective 
affections  are  necessary  ?  Now  suffer  your  mind  to  be  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  wonderful  nature  and  excellence 
of  the  powers  of  perception  and  judgment^  and  you  cannot 
think  the  will  at  all  degraded  by  being  put  on  a  level  with 
them,  even  in  the  same  respect  in  which  they  all  agree  with 
any  common  machine,  or  a  mill,  viz.  that  all  its  affections 
are  definite  in  definite  circumstances,  though  this  property 
be  best  expressed  by  the  term  necessary. 

If  you  suffer  your  mind  to  be  affected  by  such  prejudices 
as  these,  you  may  decline  applying  the  term  substance  to  the 
mind,  because  it  is  likewise  applied  to  wood  and  stone,  and 
oblige  yourself  to  invent  some  other  term  by  which  to  distin- 
guish it  from  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  you  will  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  his  actions  are  always  definite  in  definite  circum- 
stances, and  if  you  decline  applying  the  term  necessary  to 
them,  it  is  only  because  you  conceive  that  it  implies  some- 
thing more  than  definite  in  definite  circumstances :  whereas 
the  two  phrases  are  perfectly  synonymous,  and  it  is  nothing 
but  the  word  that  you  can  dislike.  The  reasons  why  we  say 
that  any  affection  or  action  is  necessary,  and  why  it  is  defi- 
nite in  definite  circumstances,  are  the  very  same,  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  constant  observation 
of  its  taking  place  in  those  circumstances. 

It  is  because  we  see  that  a  clock  always  strikes  when  the 
hands  are  in  certain  positions,  that  we  conclude  it  always 
will  do  so,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  must  do  so,  or  that 
(whether  it  be  known  or  unknown  to  us)  there  is  a  cause 
why  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Now,  can  you  help  applying 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  and,  consequently,  this  phraseology, 
to  the  mind,  and  even  the  Divine  Mind,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  free  from  weak  and  unworthy  prejudices?  For,  if 
the  will  cannot  act  but  when  motives  are  present  to  it,  and 
if  it  always  determines  definitely  in  definite  circumstances, 
with  respect  to  motives,  you  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  is 
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a  sufficient  reason,  known  or  unknown  to  you,  why  it  must 
be  so,  and  you  can  iiave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  can 
be  otherwise.  And,  in  this  case,  whether  you  scruple  to  say, 
that  such  a  determination  can  be  called  action^  or  be  said  to 
be  necessary,  your  ideas  of  the  things  are  the  same.  If  any 
thing  always  will  be  so,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  scruple  to  say  that  it  must,  and  m,ust  necessarily 
be  so. 

The  Divine  Being,  you  will  allow,  notwithstanding  the 
incomprehensibility  of  his  nature,  always  acts  definitely  in 
definite  circumstances.  It  would  be  a  weakness  and  imper- 
fection to  do  otherwise.  In  fact,  it  is  no  more  a  degrada- 
tion of  him  to  say  that  he  acts  necessarily,  than  that  his 
essence  may  be  termed  substance,  or  being,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  human  mind,  or  even  that  of  wood  and 
stone. 

You  will  say,  and  justly  enough,  that  this  observation 
applies  to  the  Divine  Being  only  as  actually  existing  and 
operating ;  and  that  originally,  and  before  the  creation, 
when  there  were  no  external  circumstances  by  which  his 
actions  could  be  determined,  his  volitions  must  have  been, 
in  the  proper  and  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,/r£'e. 
But  then  there  never  can  have  been  a  time,  to  which  that 
observation  applies,  because  there  never  can  have  been  any 
time  in  which  the  Deity  did  not  exist,  and  consequently  act. 
For,  supposing  him  not  to  have  been  employed  in  creation, 
&c.  (which,  however,  I  think  we  can  hardly  avoid  suppo- 
sing), he  must  at  least  have  thought,  and  thinking,  you  will 
not  deny  to  be  the  acting  of  the  mind.  The  origin  of 
action,  therefore,  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  the 
origin  of  self-determination,  is  the  same  as  the  origin  of  the 
Deity,  concerning  which  we  know  nothing  at  all. 

Besides,  how  can  you,  or  any  of  Dr.  Clarke's  admirers, 
think  it  any  degradation  to  the  Deity,  that  he  should  act 
necessarily,  when  you  allow  that  he  exists  necessarily  ?  Is 
not  the  term  just  as  opprobrious  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other?  Nay,  might  it  not  rather  be  supposed,  by  analogy, 
that  the  actions  of  the  Being  whose  existence  is  necessary, 
must  be  necessary  too  ?  With  respect  to  your  notion  of 
dignity  and  honour,  I  would  ask.  Is  not  the  existence  of  any 
being  or  thing,  of  as  much  importance  to  him,  as  his  acting? 
Is  not  then  his  being  subject  to  necessity  as  great  a  reflec- 
tion upon  him  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter  ?  In  short, 
every  thing  that  you  consider  as  degrading  and  vilifying  in 
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man,  on  account  of  his  being  subject  to  necessity,  in  his 
existence  or  actions,  might,  if  I  were  disposed  to  retort  so 
trifling  and  mistaken  a  consideration,  be  appUed  to  the 
Divine  Being  himself.  What  I  now  observe  is  only  to 
take  off  the  force  of  your  prejudice  against  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  on  account  of  its  exhibiting  man,  as  you  sup- 
pose, in  a  degrading  and  unimportant  light. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  now  gone  over  all  the  topics  that  I  think  of 
much  importance  to  discuss  with  you.  I  might  have  taken 
a  much  larger  compass  ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  take  in 
more  objects  than  such  as  I  thought  I  might  possibly  throw 
some  new  light  upon.  As  to  what  you  say  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  several  other  articles,  I  leave 
the  field  open  to  you,  being  fully  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  already  advanced,  and  having  nothing  material  to  add 
to  it. 

You  will  probably  think  there  is  an  appearance  of  arro- 
gance in  the  tone  of  this  letter.  But  in  this,  I  think,  you 
will  do  me  injustice  ;  my  manner  of  writing  being  nothing 
more  than  what  necessarily  arises  from  the  fulness  of  my 
persuasion  concerning  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine I  c6ntend  for;  and  this,  I  think,  is  not  greater  than 
your  own.  But  in  this  I  must  appeal  to  indifferent  persons, 
if  any  such  there  be,  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  read  what  we  have  written. 

We  all  see  some  things  in  so  clear  and  strong  a  light,  that, 
without  having  any  high  opinion  of  our  own  understandings, 
we  think  we  may  challenge  all  the  world  upon  them.  Such 
all  persons  will  think  to  be  most  of  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  such,  I  dare  say,  with  you  are  many  tenets  in 
theology.  You  would  not  hesitate,  I  presume,  to  maintain 
that  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  Jlesh  and  blood,  against  even 
a  Bossuet,  or  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  than  whom,  it  is  probable, 
the  world  never  produced  a  greater  man  ;  and  that  three 
persons  J  each  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  must 
make  more  in  number  than  one  God^  against  all  the  divines 
that  the  three  churches  of  Rome,  England  and  Scotland, 
could  name  to  hold  the  disputation  with  you.  And,  though 
it  should  be  deemed,  as  by  them  it  certainly  would  be,  the 
height  of  arrogance  in  you  to  hold  out  this  challenge,  it 
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would  not  give  you  any  disturbance ;  nor,  in  fact,  would 
you  think  very  highly  of  yourself,  though  you  should  gain 
a  decided  victory  in  such  a  contest. 

Now  this  happens  to  be  my  case  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity.  I  really  think  it  the  clearest  of  all 
questions,  the  truth  of  it  being  as  indubitable  as  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  right-lined  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  that  two  and  two  make /owr,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
no  feeling  either  o^  fear  or  arrogance^  in  challenging  the 
whole  world  in  the  defence  of  it.  This  argument  I  com- 
pare to  such  ground  as  one  man  may  defend  against  an 
army.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  indifferent  to  me  by 
tvhom,  or  by  how  many^  I  be  assailed.  You  would,  probably, 
say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Liberty,  at 
least  the  style  in  which  your  book  is  written  seems  to  speak 
as  much ;  and  yet  I  by  no  means  think  you  deficient  in 
modesty,  any  more  than  I  do  in  understanding  and  ability. 
1  only  wish,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
with  which  I  have  written,  you  would  put  the  same  candid 
construction  on  my  conduct,  that  I  do  on  yours. 

I  make  allowance  for  our  difference  of  opinion,  on 
account  of  the  different  lights  in  which  we  happen  to  see 
things,  or  in  which  they  have  been  represented  to  us  ;  nor 
do  1  at  all  expect  that  any  thing  I  have  now  advanced, 
or  am  capable  of  advancing,  will  make  the  least  change 
in  your  view  of  things.  A  change  in  things  o^so  much 
moment,  which  would  draw  after  it  a  thousand  other 
changes,  is  not  to  be  expected  either  in  you  or  myself, 
who  are  both  of  us  turned  forty,  and  who  were,  I  suppose, 
metaphysicians  before  twenty.  Judging  of  ourselves  by 
other  men,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  general 
system  of  opinions^  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  that  which  we 
shall  carry  to  our  graves.  Those  who  are  younger  than  we 
are,  and  whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed,  are  alone 
capable  of  judging  between  us,  and  of  forming  their  opinions 
accordingly ;  and  in  that  respect  they  may  derive  an 
advantage  from  these  publications  that  we  cannot  derive 
from  them  ourselves. 

We  see  every  day  such  instances  of  confirmed  judgments 
in  things  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  of  the  least  moment,  as 
ought  to  make  the  most  confident  of  us  to  pause,  though 
every  man  is  necessarily  determined  by  his  own  view  of  the 
evidence  that  is  before  him.  I  am  well  aware  that,  let 
me  place  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  the 
strongest  and  clearest  light  that  I  possibly  can,  aiding  either 
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from  the  nature  of  the  will,  observations  on  human  life,  or 
the  consideration  of  the  divine  prescience  ;  let  me  describe 
the  doctrine  of  imaginary  liberty  as  a  thing  ever  so  absurd, 
and  impossible  in  itself,  as  totally  foreign  to,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  all  principles  of  just  and  moral  government,  and 
supplying  no  foundation  whatever  for  praise  or  blame, 
reward  or  punishment,  the  generality  of  my  readers  will 
never  get  beyond  the  very  threshold  of  the  business.  They 
will  still  say,  "  Are  we  not  conscious  of  our  freedom,  cannot 
we  do  whatever  we  please,  sit  still,  walk  about,  converse, 
or  write,  just  as  we  are  disposed?"  And  they  will  iancy  that 
all  my  reasoning,  plausible  as  it  may  deem,  cannot,  in  fact, 
deserve  any  attention  ;  and  even  though  they  should  be 
silenced  by  it,  they  will  not  be  the  nearer  to  being  con- 
vinced. 

But  just  so  we  see  it  to  be  in  politics.  Let  such  writers 
as  Dr.  Price  explain  ever  so  clearly  the  injustice  of  taxing 
any  people  without  their  consent,  shewing  that  the  same 
power  that  can  compel  the  payment  of  one  penny,  may 
compel  the  payment  of  the  last  penny  they  have,  and  that  a 
foreign  people  or  nation,  easing  themselves  by  laying  the 
burthen  upon  others,  will  be  disposed  to  proceed  as  far  as 
possible  in  this  way  ;  still  he  will  never  satisfy  many  per- 
sons of  landed  property  in  this  country,  who  will  answer  all 
he  can  say  by  one  short  argument,  the  force  of  which  they 
feel  and  comprehend,  saying,  "  What,  shall  we  pay  taxes, 
and  the  Americans  none  ? "  The  Doctor  may  repeat  his  argu- 
ments, and  exhibit  them  in  every  possible  light,  he  will  get 
no  sufficient  attention  to  them  from  a  person  whose  whole 
'  mind  is  occupied  with  the  single  idea  of  his  paying  taxes, 
and  the  Americans  paying  none. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
write  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  your  supposed 
consciousness  of  liberti/,  and  other  popular  arguments,  (though 
when  analyzed,  they  really  make  against  your  hypothesis,) 
will  always  secure  you  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  generality  of 
our  readers.  All  that  1  can  do  must  be  to  make  the  most 
of  my  tenth  man;  and,  if  I  possibly  can,  fancy  his  suffrage 
equivalent  to  that  of  your  nine.  And  to  allay  j^our  fears 
of  another  kind,  be  assured  that  this  tenth  man  will  gene- 
rally be  of  so  quiet  and  speculative  a  turn,  that  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  of  his  engaging  in  riots  or  rebellions. 
He  will  neither  murder  you  in  your  bed,  nor  subvert  the 
state. 
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I  think,  therefore,  now  that  I  have  advanced,  I  verily 
believe,  all  that  I  can,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  I  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  the  success  of  my  labours,  be  it  more  or  less. 
I  see  nothing  new  in  any  thing  that  you  have  advanced, 
and  you  will  see  nothing  new,  at  least  more  forcible,  in 
this  reply.  I  do  not,  however,  make  any  fixed  resolutions. 
If  you  make  a  rejoinder,  as  I  think  you  ought,  and  will  be 
advised  to  do,  I,  true  to  my  principles  as  a  necessarian, 
shall  act  as  circumstances  shall  determine  me. 

I  am, 

With  much  respect, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Calncy  August,  1779. 
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A  SECOND 

LETTER 


TO  THE 


Rev.    Mr.    JOHN    PALMER. 


I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne. 

Pope. 


Dear  Sir, 
You,  as  I  foretold,  have  thought  proper  to  reply  to  my 
letter,*  and,  as  I  suspected,  circumstances  have  determined 
me  to  write  you  a  second  letter ;  and  my  motives  have,  I  sup- 
pose, been  the  same  with  those  that  determined  you  to  reply 
to  the  first.  For  I  by  no  means  think  your  reply  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  I  am  willing  to  try  whether  I  cannot  convince 
you,  or  at  least  our  readers,  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded. 

Your  treatise,  I  perceive,  is  deemed  to  contain  the  strength 
of  the  cause  you  have  espoused ;  and  I  think  I  should  do 
wrong  to  shrink  from  the  disclission,  while  I  have  any  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  a  person  so  fully  equal  to  it,  to  canvass  it  with 
me,  and  while  I  think  there  is  any  reasonable  prospect  that, 
by  continuing  a  friendly  controversy,  any  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  subject  may  be  cleared  up.  The  question 
before  us  is  truly  momentous  ;  the  arguments  that  decide  in 
my  favour  I  think  to  be  very  plain  ;  your  objections  appear  to 
me  to  admit  of  sufficiently  easy  answers  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  nothing  but  imaginary  consequences,  or  such  as  are  grossly 
misunderstood,  at  which  the  mind  of  any  man  can  revolt. 

You,  who  know  me  pretty  well,  will  not  say  that  I  would 
slur  over  a  difficulty  by  which  I  was  really  pressed  ;  and 
arrogant  as  you  may  suppose  me  to  be,  you  will  think  me 

*  In  an  "  Appendix  to  the  Observations,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Priestley's  Letter  to 
the  Author."    178O. 
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sincere^  and  that  my  confidence  is  derived  from  a  full  persua- 
sion, well  or  ill  founded,  on  a  subject  which  I  have  long 
considered,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  have  formed  so 
deliberate  and  decided  a  judgment. 

I  shall  divide  my  present  letter,  as  I  did  my  former,  into 
distinct  heads,  and  shall  discuss  them  in  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  their  most  natural  order.  I  wish  you  had'  divided 
your  Appendix  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  contributes  much 
to  perspicuity,  and  relieves  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  stating  of  the  Question. 

You  complain  of  me  for  having  misrepresented  your  mean" 
ing,  when  what  you  assert  on  the  occasion,  in  my  opinion, 
confirms  my  representation.  1  said  that  you  supposed  the 
mind  capable  of  determining  contrary  to  any  motive  whatever, 
or,  as  I  afterwards  express  it,  either  without,  or  contrary  to 
motives.  You  reply,  "  I  never  said,  or  supposed,  that  a 
rational  being  can  act  without  any  motive,  good  or  bad  ;  but 
the  most  that  I  ever  said  was,  that,  in  the  very  same  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  choice  or  determination  of  the  mind 
was  directed  to  one  object  of  pursuit,  it  might  have  brought 
itself  to  will  or  determine  on  the  pursuit  of  a  different  and 
contrary  one."     P.  24. 

Now  where  is  the  real  difference  between  my  stating  of 
the  case  and  yours  ?  You  say  you  make  choice  of  one  object 
of  pursuit,  for  which,  by  your  present  confession,  you  must 
have  had  some  motive,  and  yet  might  have  taken  a  different 
and  contrary  one.  But  how  could  you  do  this,  without  act- 
ing against  the  motives  which  led  you  to  prefer  the  other? 
If  you  admit  that  we  never  act  but  with  the  *^row^£s/ motives, 
as  well  as  never  without  some  motive,  (and  one  of  these  seems 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,)  you  must,  in 
this  case,  have  acted  against  the  strongest  motive.  And,  if 
for  this  possible  determination  there  was  no  motive  at  all, 
(and  if  it  was  overbalanced  by  other  motives,  it  was,  in  fact, 
no  motive  at  all,)  you  must  have  acted  without  any  motive  for 
what  you  did,  as  well  as  against  motives  to  the  contrary. 

Besides,  what  is  the  boasted  power  of  self-determination, 
if  the  mind  cannot  actually  determine  itself  without  any 
motive  at  all,  or  contrary  to  any  motives,  at  pleasure  ?  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  it  is  very  improperly  called  self-deter- 
mitiation. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Certainty,  or  Universality,   as  the  Ground  of 
concluding  tha  t  any  Thing  is  necessary. 

In  order  to  shew  that  the  distinction  between  certainty 
and  necessity,  on  which  you  and  others  lay  so  much  stress,  is 
nothing  to  your  purpose,  I  observed  that  all  that  we  mean 
by  necessity,  in  any  case,  is  the  cause  of  certainty,  or  of 
universality,  and  that  this  is  applicable  to  things  corporeal 
or  mental,  without  distinction  ;  that  the  reason,  and  the 
only  reason,  why  we  say  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  neces- 
sarily, is,  that  it  constantly  and  universally  does  so ;  and 
therefore  that,  if  the  determination  of  the  mind  be  always 
according  to  motives,  the  difference  as  1  said,  p.  176,  "cannot 
be  in  the  reality,  but  only  in  the  kind  of  necessity.  The 
necessity  must  be — equally  strict  and  absolute  in  both  cases, 
let  the  causes  of  the  necessity  be  ever  so  different." 

This  argument  I  said  you  had  not  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to.  But  you  now  tell  me,  you  are  "  so  far  from 
overlooking  it,  that  you  rega-rded  it  as  the  basis  on  which 
my  argument  for  the  necessary  determination  of  the  mind 
rested,"  (p.  7,)  but  that  you  considered,  that  what  you 
had  "  insisted  on  to  establish  the  distinction  between  phy- 
sical and  moral  necessity,  as  really  replying  to  this  very 
argument,"  p.  8,  and  you  refer  me  to  p.  49i  &c.  of  your 
treatise. 

Now  I  have  carefully  read  over  those  pages,  but  I  am 
very  far  from  finding  in  them  any  thing  to  justify  your  refer- 
ence. Because,  admitting  the  distinction  you  contend  for 
between  physical  and  moral  necessity,  still  it  is  a  necessity  ; 
and  if  necessity  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  that,  while 
the  laws  of  nature  are  what  they  are,  the  event  denominated 
necessary  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

You  say,  "  If  we  multiply  ever  so  many  other  causes,  or 
circumstances,  concurring  with  and  leading  to  the  choice 
that  is  made,  it  is  plain  they  can  only  operate  as  moral,  not 
i\s physical  ca.uses."  Obs.  p.  50.  But  to  what  purpose  is 
the  distinction  of  physical  and  moral,  if  they  be  real  causes, 
when  all  real  causes  must,  in  given  circumstances,  produce 
real  and  constant  effects  ? 

"  They  will  be,"  you  say,  ^^  occations,  or  grounds,  ofde- 
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termination,  but  they  do  not  form,  or  necessitate  the  deter- 
mination/'  Ibid.  I  will  allow  your  language  ;  but  if,  in 
fact,  the  mind  never  does  determine  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  these  same  motives,  occasions,  or  grounds,  there  is 
nothing  in  any  received  mode  of  reasoning  that  will  justify 
you  in  saying,  that  the  mind,  even  could,  in  those  circum- 
stances, have  determined  otherwise,  or  that,  according  to  the 
present  laws  of  nature  respecting  the  mind,  the  determina- 
tion was  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  necessary. 
For  there  cannot  be  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
power  independent  of  its  known  ejects. 

In  what  manner  doi  we  prove  the  existence  of  all  powers 
but  by  their  actual  operation.^  Give  me,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature,  any  other  case  similar  to  this  of  your  self- 
determining  power,  that  is,  a  case  in  which  we  admit  a  real 
power  without  having  ever  seen  its  effects.  All  our  rules  of 
reasoning  in  philosophy  would  be  violated  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Effects  2ive  the  only  evidences  oi powers,  or  causes  ; 
and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  no  event 
ever  does  take  place,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  can  take  place.  This  is  ^s  easily  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us  as  any  whatever.  Produce  a  case  in  which  the 
mind  indisputably  determines  itself  without  any  motive 
whatever,  and  then,  hut  then  only,  shall  I  admit  that  mo- 
tives have  no  necessary  influence  over  its  determination. 

I  must  still  maintain,  therefore,  that  you  have  given  no 
answer  at  all  to  my  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
as  inferred  from  the  consideration  of  constancy  and  universa- 
lity. 

There  is,  I  repeat  it,  just  the  same  propriety  in  calling  the 
determinations  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  in  calling  the  falling 
of  a  stone,  necessary.  It  is  not  the  same  law,  or  power,  in 
nature,  that  causes  both,  and  therefore  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  what  names  you  please;  but  they  equally 
ensure  the  event ;  and  the  course  of  nature  must  be  changed 
before  the  results,  in  either  case,  can  be  otherwise  than  they 
are  observed  to  be. 

SECTION  111. 

.Of  the  Consequence  ^  admitting  the   certainty   of 
Determination , 

What  you  reply  to  my  observations  concerning  cer^mWy, 
and  the  several  distinctions  of  it,  is  so  manifestly  unsatis- 
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factory,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  recall  your  attention  to  the 
argument.  I  asserted  that  if  the  determination  of  the  mind 
be,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  certain^  all  the  same 
consequences,  even  the  very  frightful  ones  that  you  describe, 
will  follow,  just  as  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  necessary; 
for  that,  in  this  case,  the  two  words  cannot  but  mean  the 
very  same  thing. 

You  now  acknowledge,  that  "  Cerlainty  is  a  real  certainty^ 
though  it  be  only  a  moral  one  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  ?l  physical 
one."  P.  9,  And,  that  "  certainty  is  as  different  as  the 
different  causes  or  occasions  of  it."  P.  8.  Now  1  really 
cannot  see  what  these  differences  (which  I  will  admit  to  be 
as  many  as  you  please)  can  signify;  if,  as  you  allow,  the  re- 
sult is  invariably  the  same.  This  is  certainly  a  case  to  which 
you  cannot  have  given  sufficient  attention,  or  you  could  not 
treat  it  so  lightly  as  you  do.  I  shall  therefore  open  and 
expand  it  a  little  for  you,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  distinctly  what  it  is  that  you  do  admit,  when 
you  allow,  under  whatever  distinction  you  please,  that  the 
determination  of  the  mind  is  certain,  or,  in  other  words, 
dejinite  in  dejinite  circumstances. 

Every  man,  you  must  allow,  is  born  with  a  certain  con- 
stitution of  body  and  mind  entirely  independent  of  his  own 
choice.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  is  born,  with 
respect  to  country,  parents,  education  and  advantages,  or 
disadvantages,  of  all  kinds,  are  likewise  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  himself.  It  is  no  matter  when  you  say  that  his 
Jirst proper  volition  takes  place;  for  you  must  admit  it  is,  in 
certain  dejinite  circumstances,  independent  of  himself.  His 
determination,  therefore,  being  by  the  hypothesis,  certain,  or 
dejinite  in  those  circumstances,  whatever  it  be,  it  brings 
him  into  other,  but  definite,  circumstances  ;  whether  fore- 
seen or  unforeseen  by  himself  depends  upon  his  judgment 
or  sagacity.  In  these  new  circumstances,  he  makes  another 
dejinite  choice,  or  determination,  concerning  the  new  objects 
that  are  now  before  him ;  and  this  new  determination  brings 
him  into  other  new  circumstances.  And  thus  his  whole 
life  passes  in  a  constant  succession  of  circumstances  and 
determinations,  all  inseparably  connected,  till  you  come  to 
the  last  determination  of  all,  immediately  preceding  the 
extinction  of  all  his  powers  by  death. 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  if  all  this  be  really  certain^  one 
thing  strictly  depending  upon  another,  so  that  there  is  never 
kiiown  to  be  any  variation  from  it,  in  what  does  it,  or  can 

VOL.  lY.  p 
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it,  differ  from  what  is  contended  for  by  the  necessarian?  If 
I  know  my  own  principles,  it  is  all  that  I  want,  call  it  by 
what  name  you  please.  You  happen  to  like  the  word  cier- 
tain,  whereas  I  prefer  the  word  necessary ;  but  our  ideas  must 
be  the  very  same.  We  both  chalk  out  a  definite  path  for 
every  man  to  walk  in,  from  the  commencement  of  his  life  to 
the  termination  of  it.  The  path  is  the  same,  drawn  by  the 
same  line,  and  by  the  same  rule  :  it  is  a  path  that  you  admit 
no  man  ever  gets  out  of ;  and  this,  I  do  assure  you,  is  all  that 
I  mean,  if  I  know  my  own  meaning,  when  1  say  he  never  can 
get  out  of  it :  for  the  laws  of  his  nature  must  be  changed, 
so  that  his  determinations  must  (contrary  to  the  present 
hypothesis)  not  be  definite  in  definite  circumstances,  before 
he  can  get  out  of  it,  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 

But  you  say,  "  where  moral  certainty  only,  takes  place, 
the  power  of  agency  still  remains  ;  whereas  by  that  which  is 
physical  it  is  entirely  destroyed.*^  P.  9.  But  if  you  reflect 
a  moment,  you  will  perceive,  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
what  you  just  before  granted.  Because  if,  in  any  case,  the 
determination  might  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is,  it  would 
not  have  been  certain,  but  contingent.  Certainty  undoubtedly 
excludes  all  possible  variety,  for  that  implies  uncertainty. 
Besides,  as  I  observed  before,  and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often,  till  I  ensure  your  attention  to  it,  wbat  proof  ov  evidence 
can  you  produce  of  the  reality  or  existence  of  any  power, 
that  is  never  exerted  ?  If,  therefore,  you  allow  that  all 
determinations  whatever  are  certain,  being  directed  by 
motives,  what  evidence  can  there  be  of  a  power  to  act  con- 
trary to  motives  ? 

How  unreasonable  then  is  it  to  reply,  as  you  do  to  your 
child,  "  Do  not  you,  my  son,  see  a  vast  difference  between 
determining  yourself,  call  it  certainly,  if  you  please,  and 
being  necessarily  determined  by  something  else?"  P.  13. 
because  knowing  the  absolute  certainty  [though  not  necessity) 
of  his  determination,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
placed  him,  you  should  not  have  placed  him  in  them,  unless 
you  really  chose  that  he  should  make  the  determination  that 
you  knew  he  certainly  icould  make  ;  and  therefore,  on  your 
own  maxims,  you  would  do  wrong  to  blame  ov  punish  him. 

You  ask  him  (p.  14)  whether  he  was  not  conscious  he  had 
a  power  of  refusing  the  apples  ;  whereas,  by  your  own  con- 
cession, that  power  could  not  possibly  be  exerted,  so  as  to  be 
of  any  u^e  to  him,  but  on  the  supposition  of  what  you  pre- 
viously knew  did  not  exist,  \\z^  a  different  disposition  of 
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mind,  in  consequence  of  which  his  love  of  apples  would 
have  been  less,  or  his  fear  of  punishment  greater,  than  you 
knew  it  to  be. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  supposed  Consciousness  of  Liberty. 

I  desired  you  to  attend  to  the  phenomena  of  human 
nature,  to  consider  whether  it  be  not  a  fact,  that  human 
volitions  depend  upon  the  previous  disposition  of  their 
minds  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  their  volitions  are  not  invariably 
according  to  those  circumstances ;  and  therefore  whether,  in 
propriety  of  language,  it  should  not  be  said  that  they  are 
always,  and  necessarily,  determined  by  those  circumstances 
or  motives.  You  reply,  "  1^  the  phenomena  of  human  nature 
are  to  determine  the  question,  we  must  certainly  include 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  let 
actions  be  ever  so  definite  in  definite  circumstances,  they  are 
still  conscious  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  determine 
otherwise  than  they  actually  did."  P.  22.  Now  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you  should  not  have  been  aware,  that  this  is 
directly  inconsistent  with  your  own  supposition,  viz.  the 
determination  he.m^  definite ;  for  if  it  might  have  been  others- 
wise,  it  would  have  been  indifinite.  No  man  can  be  con- 
scious of  an  impossibility.  If,  therefore,  the  real  pheno- 
mena, exclusive  of  all  pretended  consciousness,  are  in  favour 
of  our  volitions  being  definite,  a\\  possibiliti/  of  their  being 
indefinite  is  necessarily  excluded;  so  that  they  could  not 
have  been  different  from  what  they  actually  are,  in  any  given 
circumstances. 

Besides,  reflect  a  little  what  is  it  of  which  we  can  be  con- 
scious ;  for  consciousness  has  its  limits  as  well  as  other 
things.  It  is  not  that,  with  the  same  disposition  of  mind 
and  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  determination  might 
have  been  different.  This  is  a  manifest  fallacy.  All  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  we  can  be  conscious  of  is,  that  had 
we  been  differently  disposed,  we  might  have  acted  differ- 
ently ;  that  nothing  but  our  own  will  or  pleasure  prevented 
our  acting  differently  ;  which  you  know  is  not  at  all  contrary 
to  any  thing  contended  for  by  necessarians.  Consider  par- 
ticularly my  Additional  Illustrations,  Vol.  III.  p.  294,  &c. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Difference  between  the  Will  and  the  Judgment, 

In  the  passage  to  which  you  have  now  referred  me,  in 
your  former  treatise,  you  lay  great  stress  on  the  essential 
difference  between  the  nature  of  the  wilt^  and  that  of  the 
judgment.  "  The  will,"  you  say,  "  implies  in  its  very  na- 
ture, a  freedom  from  all  controuUing,  necessitating  influence. 
It  is  a  power  of  self-determination  belonging  to  an  agent, 
the  physical  independency  of  vvhich,  on  any  thing  foreign  to 
itself,  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  or  constitutes  its  very  es- 
sence." Obs.  p.  51.  "  The  different  mode  of  operation 
belonging  to  the  will,  as  distinct  from  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind,  arises  out  of  its  different  nature.  The  will  is  an 
independent,  active  principle  or  faculty.  The  other  faculties 
are  dependent,  and  merely  passive,"  &c.  Obs.  p.  52. 

Now  I  rather  wonder  that,  in  all  this  loftiness  of  language, 
you  should  not  have  perceived,  that  you  are  taking  for 
granted  the  very  thing  in  dispute.  If  we  judge  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  man  by  his  actions  (and  what  can  we 
reason  but  from  what  we  know  P)  we  must  conclude  that  he  is 
not  possessed  of  any  such  faculty  as  you  describe.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  all  men,  without  exception,  driven  to  and 
fro,  just  as  their  circumstances  and  motives  impel  them, 
without  ever  once  exerting  (as  far  as  appears)  a  single  act  of 
pvoiper  self-determination.  In  all  cases  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, and  in  which  there  is  sufficient  opportunity  given  us 
to  examine  them,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  men  are  actuated 
by  very  determinate  motives ;  and  we  are  here,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  authorized  to  judge  of  obscure  cases  by  those 
which  are  more  distinct  and  evident,  of  the  same  kind. 

Besides,  so  far  am  I  from  perceiving  any  such  essential 
difference  as  you  describe  between  the  w?!// and  \\ie  judgment^ 
that  I  perceive  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  them,  and 
in  that  very  respect  in  which  you  state  them  to  differ  th« 
most.  Does  the  judgment  decide  according  to  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  ?  So  does  the  will  ;  and  if  w^e  consult  fact, 
in  no  other  way  ;  insomuch  that  the  will  itself  exclusive  of 
the  actions  or  motions,  that  follow  the  will,  may  not  be 
improperly  called  a  particular  judgment,  deciding  on  the 
preferableness  of  objects,  according  to  their  appearances* 
which  are  often  very  deceitful.  For,  judging  by  whatever 
rule  you  please,  whatever  object,  at  the  moment  of  determina- 
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tion  appears  preferable,  that  we  always  choose.  If,  therefore, 
as  I  have  said  before,  there  be  a  power  of  self-determination 
in  the  will,  I  should  expect  to  find  the  same  in  the  judg- 
ment also,  and  if  you  will  distinguish  them,  in  the  judgment 
preferably  to  the  will  ;  if  that  may  be  called  judgment 
which  decides,  though  concerning  the  preferahleness  of 
objects.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the 
province  of  judgment,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  that  of 
deciding  concerning  the  truth  of  objects. 

You  object  to  the  conclusiveness  of  my  reasoning,  p.  19^, 
to  prove  that  from  one  of  your  arguments  it  would  follow 
that  judgment  and  volition  were  the  same  thing,  and  the 
same  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  supposing  that  it 
goes  on  the  idea  of  judgment  being  an  act  of  the  mind,  only 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now  1  will  shew  you 
that  my  inference  was  truly  drawn,  independent  of  any  such 
definition  of  the  word,  as  will  appear  by  leaving  out  the 
word  act  altogether.  You  will  then  say,  "  Can  that  be 
truly  said  to  be  my  volition,  which  is  produced  by  something 
over  which  I  had  no  power  P  On  that  ground,  every  thing 
that  takes  place  in  my  body,  as  well  as  my  mind,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  called  my  volition  ;  and  so  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  may,  with  equal 
reason,  be  called  my  volitions."  Pp.  80,  81. 

The  medium  of  your  proof,  or  the  m.iddle  term  in  your 
syllogism,  is  not  an  act,  but  something  over  which  we  have  no 
power.  But,  though  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  should, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  agree  with  volition,  in  being 
a  thing  over  which  we  have  no  power,  it  does  not,  in  that 
respect,  agree  with  volition  only,  hut  with  judgment  also,  and 
every  other  affection  of  the  mind. 

I  may,  perhaps,  make  the  inconclusiveness  of  your  argu- 
ment more  apparent,  by  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
and  framing  another  exactly  similar  to  it.  Your  argument 
will  then  stand  as  follows :  "  According  to  the  neces- 
sarians, 

"  Volition  is  a  thing  overwhich  a  man  has  no  power. 

"  But  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  a  thing  over  which  a 
man  has  no  power. 

"  Ergo,  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  a  volition.^* 

A  syllogism  exactly  parallel  to  this  of  yours  is  the  follow- 
ing : 

A  goose  is  an  animal  that  has  two  feet. 

But  a  man  is  an  animal  that  has  two  feet. 

Ergo,  A  man  is  a  goose. 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  recall  to  your  attention  the 
first  principles  of  logic,  but  it  is  plain  you  had  overlooked 
them,  when  you  thought  you  had  reduced  the  necessarian 
to  acknowledge  that,  on  his  principles,  the  circulation  of 
the  bloody  and  the  pulsation  of  the  hearty  must  be  termed 
volitions.  You  meant  to  turn  our  principles  into  ridicule, 
and  must  take  the  consequence  if  the  ridicule  rebound  upon 
yourself.  You  certainly  had  the  merit  of  attempting  some- 
thing new  in  this,  but  there  is  always  some  hazard  in 
attempting  novelties. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Argument  from  the  supposed  Consequences  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Necessity, 

To  my  objection  to  your  reasoning  from  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  you  reply,  there  are  conse- 
quences that  "  seem  greatly  to  outweigh  all  speculative 
reasonings  of  every  sort  which  can  be  thought  of,  and  incon- 
testably  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  which  such  consequences 
attend  is  not  and  cannot  be  true."  P.  6.  You  add,  that 
Dr.  Watts  recommends  the  mode  of  arguing  from  conse- 
quences, and  that  \  myself  have  adopted  it. 

Now  this.  Sir,  you  do  without  making  proper  distinctions, 
which  Dr.  Watts,  in  the  very  passage  which  you  have 
quoted,  might  have  taught  you  to  make.  He  says,  that  "  It 
is  a  useful  way  of  arguing,  to  refute  a  false  proposition  by 
shewing  what  evident  falsehood  or  absurdity  will  follow 
from  it,"  which  is  the  very  thing  that  I  did,  when  I  shewed 
that,  in  consequence  of  admitting  your  doctrine  of  liberty, 
you  must  suppose  that  effects  take  place  without  adequate 
causes,  and  that  the  Divine  Being  could  have  no  prescience 
of  human  actions,  which  the  Scriptures  every  where  sup- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences  that  you 
draw  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity  only  relate  to  things  that 
you  dislike  and  abhor,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
truth. 

Shew  me  that  any  falsehood  or  absurdity,  as  Dr.  Watts 
says,  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  1  shall  not 
then  say,  that  we  must  acquiesce  in  it,  and  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it.  For  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  acquiesce  in 
an  acknowledged  falsehood,  as  we  may  in  a  thing  that  we 
merely  cannot  relish.  With  respect  to  all  things  that 
merely  excite  disgust,  besides  that  it  may  be  conceived  that 
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the  disgust  may  be  ill  founded  (and  in  this  case  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  manifestly  so),  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
many  truths,  and  valuable  ones  too,  that  are  ungrateful, 
especially  at  the  first  proposal. 

Now  I  challenge  you  to  shew  that  any  ipioipeY  falsehood 
or  absurdity/,  will  follow  from  the  principles  of  necessity,  a 
thing  that  I  do  pretend  to  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
liberty.  And  do  not  any  more  say,  as  you  do  now,  that 
*'  it  is  only  in  the  same  way  of  reasoning"  with  that  which  I 
have  used,  that  you  "  have  endeavoured  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  liberty."  P.  6.  By  this  time,  I  hope,  you  see 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  cases. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Moral  Influence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity/. 

You  complain,  but  very  unjustly,  of  my  mode  of  reasoning, 
when  1  endeavour  to  undermine  all  that  you  have  urged  on 
the  subject  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity.  Your  meaning,  you  say,  was,  that  "  it  tended  to 
indispose"  a  person  "for  virtuous  activity  and  self-com- 
mand," but  that  you  suppose  the  necessarian  "  to  be  active 
enough  in  gratifying  his  irregular  and  vicious  inclinations." 
Pp.  17,  IB.  Now  I  had  no  doubt  of  your  willingness  to 
make  a  distinction  in  this  case,  that  is,  to  make  the  neces- 
sarian indolent  to  good,  and  at  the  same  time  active  to  evil; 
but  nature,  not  being  of  the  party,  makes  no  such  distinc- 
tion, so  that  the  n-eyou  suppose  is  an  impossibility. 

If  the  belief  oi  the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  any  opera- 
tion at  all,  either  to  activity  or  inactivity,  it  must  respect  all 
ends  or  objects,  as  such,  and  without  distinction,  whatever 
they  be,  and  can  never  operate  one  way  if  a  man's  inclina- 
tions be  virtuous  and  another  way  if  they  be  vicious.  If  on 
the  one  hand,  1  believe  that  my  object  will  be  accomplished, 
and  my  belief  lead  me  to  overlook  all  means,  and  therefore  I 
give  myself  no  trouble  about  it ;  or  if,  on  the  other,  my 
belief  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  means  and  ends  be 
such  as  that  my  exertions  are  redoubled ;  still  these  dif- 
ferent consequences  respect  all  objects  alike,  and  can  never 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  virtue,  but  on  the  supposition 
that  all  necessarians,  as  such,  either  are  more  indifferent  to 
their  own  happiness  than  other  men,  or  have  less  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness. 

If  this  was  the  case,  surely  you  might,  considering  the 
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length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  even  since  it 
has  been  fully  established,  as  I  may  say,  by  Dr.  Hartley, 
(and  before  my  recollection  or  yours,  it  had  numerous 
advocates  among  men  of  letters,)  have  been  able  to  collect 
something  like  positive  evidence ;  and  you  certainly  should 
not  have  raised  all  this  outcry  without  some  better  founda- 
tion than  your  own  suspicious  imagination. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

You  eagerly  catch  at  a  casual,  and,  as  you  think,  an  im- 
proper expression  of  mine,  p.  200,  when  1  said  that  "  the 
origin  of  action,  or  of  self-determination,  is  the  same  as  the 
origin  of  the  Deity,  concerning  which  we  know  nothing 
at  all,*'*  as  if  I  really  supposed  the  Deity  to  have  had 
an  origin,  or  a  beginning.  Whereas,  besides  that  you  well 
know  that  I  suppose,  just  as  much  as  yourself,  that  the  Deity 
is  properly  uncaused^  and  consequen-tly  had  no  origin^  and 
therefore  that  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  inadvertent  ex- 
pression that  you  had  got  hold  of,  I  have,  in  fact,  said  the 
same  thing  in  this  very  place,  viz.  that  proper  action,  or 
self-determination,  can  have  no  beginning,  because  it  must 
have  commenced  with  the  Deity,  who  had  none.  This  tri- 
umph of  yours,  of  which  you  seem  willing  to  make  so  much, 
is,  indeed,  premature. 

If,  in  maintaining  an  opinion  common  to  myself  and  Dr.- 
Price,  I  should  have  said,  that  "  the  commencement  of  the 
creation  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Deity  himself,"  would 
not  the  obvious  construction  have  been,  not  that  they  both 
had  a  beginning,  but  that  neither  of  them  had  any  ?  In  this 
case,  also,  I  am  just  as  far  from  intimating,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner,  that  it  was  even  possible  for  the  Deity  to  have 
had  any  origin.  I  must  say  that  this  construction  of  my 
words  is  very  extraordinary. 

You  charge  me  (p.  23)  with  having  mistated  Dr.  Price's 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  as  well  as  your  own  ;  but, 
though  I  am  not  sensible  of  having  made  any  mistake  in 
this  respect,  it  is  not  a  point  that  I  choose  to  discuss  with 

*  "  It  is  common  with  philosophers  to  speak  of  tlie  origin  of  created  beings;  but 
to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Deity,  that  is,  of  an  eternal,  uncreated  Being,  seems  to 
be  a  ne*v  mode  of  expression,  and  peculiar  to  the  Doctor."   Appendix^  28. 
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you.    It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  if  I  truly  state, 
and  fully  refute,  t/our  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Here  you  must  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  it  was  very 
improper,  on  several  accounts,  to  add  the  name  of  Dr.  Price 
to  those  of  Locke,  WoUaston,  Clarke  and  Foster,  as  autho- 
rities in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  for  whom  I  ought 
to  have  had  a  greater  reverence.*  1  also  could  muster  up  a 
list  of  very  respectable  authorities,  such  as  Collins,  Leib- 
nitz, Hutcheson,  Edwards,  Hartley,  &c.  ;  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  should  have  chosen  to  have  confined  it  to  the  dead, 
and  should  have  omitted  the  livings  especially  the  man  with 
whom  my  antagonist  had  a  public  and  truly  amicable  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  Dr.  Price,  however,  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, believes  that  my  respect  for  him  is  not  less  than  yours, 
notwithstanding  I  may  imagine  that  his  eye,  though  much 
stronger  than  mine,  is  not  able  to  see  through  some  little 
cloud  that  happens  to  hang  between  it  and  this  particular 
subject. 

Were  1  to  set  about  it,  I  should  not  doubt  but  that, 
though  I  cannot  say  nos  turba  sumus,  I  could  draw  out  a 
very  decent  list  of  living  authorites,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  consisting  of  persons  whose  ability.,  virtue^  and 
I  will  add  activity  too,  you  would  not  question.  And  were 
we  to  leave  out  those  who  would  not  pretend  to  have 
properly  studied  the  subject,  and  therefore  could  not  be  said 
to  give  a  vote,  except  hy  proxy ^  my  list,  among  men  of  let- 
ters, might  perhaps  be  not  only  as  respectable^  but  even  as 
numerous  as  yours.  But  this  is  a  question  that  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  vote  or  authority^  but  by  argument ;  and  it  is 
on  this  ground  that  we  are  now  engaged. 


SECTION  IX. 

Queries  addressed  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  distinctly  replied  to  every  thing  that  I 
imagine  yourself  can  think  material  in  yonx  Appendix^  in 
which  you  say  "  those  parts  of  the  Letter  which  were  deemed 
most  material  are  noticed."  Adv.  Now,  as  you  would  not 
have  voluntarily  undertaken  the  discussion  of  this  argument 

*  "  Whatever  the  Doctor  might  say,  or  insinuate,  of  some  of  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  whom  he  thought  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task  tliey  had  undertaken ;  let 
him  not  deem  me  arrogant  in  asking,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  expected, 
that  the  reverence  due  to  such  authors  as  a  Locke,  Wollaston,  Clarke,  Foster,  and 
Price,  ihould  have  put  some  restraint  on  his  pen  ?"  Appendix,  p.  31. 
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with  me,  without  having  well  weighed  your  force  in  it, 
being  determined  to  bring  it  to  something  more  hke  a 
proper  close ;  I  hope  that,  notwithstanding  you  say  you  shall 
now  "  decline  the  controversy,'*  you  will,  on  more  mature 
consideration,  resume  it,  and  give  me,  as  the  Spectator  plea- 
santly says,  more  last  words  of  Richard  Baxter.  I  shall 
therefore  tell  you  what  I  think  you  have  omitted,  and  what 
it  behoved  you  more  particularly  to  have  replied  to  in  my 
Letter.  And,  farther,  to  make  the  continuation  of  the  corre- 
spondence more  easy  to  you,  I  shall  state  those  matters  in 
distinct  queries^  to  which,  if  you  please,  you  may  reply  in 
order. 

1.  You  had  said  that  a  determination  of  the  mind  is  not 
an  effect  without  a  cause.,  though  it  be  not  produced  by  any 
motive,  because  the  self -deter  mining  power  itself  is  the  cause, 
I  replied,  that,  allowing  this  supposed  power  to  be  the  cause 
of  choice  in  general,  it  can  no  more  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  any  particular  choice,  than  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
general  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  any  particular  wind; 
because  al  1  winds  are  equally  motions  of  the  air,  and  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  some  farther  cause  of  any  particular  wind. 
I  desire  you  to  point  out  the  insufficiency  of  this  answer. 
This  it  the  more  behoves  you  to  do,  because  it  respects  not 
the  outworks,  but  the  very  inmost  retreat  of  your  doctrine  of 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  defend  yourself  against  this  attack, 
you  must  surrender  at  discretion.  Necessity,  with  all  its 
horrid  consequences,  will  enter  in  at  the  breach  ;  and  you 
know  that  necessarians,  though  slothful  to  good,  are  active 
enough  in  mischief,  and  give  no  quarter. 

That  you  should  say  you  had  not  passed  over  any  thing 
of  the  argmnentative  kind  in  my  Letter,  which  seemed  to 
require  a  reply,  and  yet  have  overlooked  this  most  material 
article,  as  well  as  many  others,  surprises  me  not  a  little. 

On  this  subject,  1  also  beg  you  would  not  fail  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  my  Additional  Illustrations  (Vol.  III. 
p.  467),  in  which,  I  think,  1  have  proved  decisively,  that 
the  mind  itself  can  never  be  considered  as  a  proper  and  suf- 
ficient cause  of  particular  determinations. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  these  Illustrations,  that  they  did  not 
appear  till  after  the  greatest  part  of  your  first  treatise  was 
written,  and  yet  so  long  before  yo\ix  Appendix,  that  I  sup- 
pose they  were  forgotten.  Though,  as  you  had  seen  them 
before  you  wrote  the  Preface,  and  consequently  some  time 
before  the  publication  of  your  first  piece,  you  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  animadverting  upon  them,  and  might  be  ex- 
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pected  to  do  it  in  a  case  that  so  materially  affected  youil* 
main  argument. 

You  now  say,  in  general,  that  "  now  I  have  read  them, 
they  appear  as  little  satisfactory  as  the  former;  and  that  to 
all  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  advanced,  on  this  part  of  the 
argument,  in  the  correspondence,  Dr.  Price  appears  to  have 
given  a  very  clear  and  sufficient  reply."  P.  3.  But  this 
particular  article,  not  being  a  proper  part  of  the  correspon- 
dence, you  will  find,  that  Dr.  Price  has  not  replied  to  it  at 
all,  and  therefore  your  answer  to  it  is  not  precluded.  I  par- 
ticularly entreat  you  to  refute  what  is  there  advanced.  Point 
out  to  me  any  thing  in  your  work,  which  you  think  1  have 
not  sufficiently  considered,  and  I  promise  to  be  as  particular 
in  my  discussion  of  it  as  you  please. 

2.  1  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  my  second  Section,  that  the 
argument  frOm  the  consideration  of  cause  and  effect  does  not, 
as  you  say,  go  on  the  supposition  of  a  similarity  of  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  matter  and  spirit,  but  only  on  the 
determination  of  the  mind  being  subject  to  any  laws  at  dll; 
and  therefore  that  the  cause  of  liberty  can  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  the  commonly  received  principles  of  the  immate- 
riality of  the  human  soul.  You  should  have  said,  whether 
my  reply  was  satisfactory  to  you,  or  not.  But  perhaps  I  am 
to  interpret  your  silence  on  any  subject  to  be  an  acquiescence  in 
what  I  observed  concerning  it,  and  not  as  an  article  that  you 
thought  too  obviously  inconclusive  to  demand  any  reply. 

3.  Please  to  produce  some  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  self-determining  power  you  boast  so  much  of.  1  mean  a 
proof  from  fact,  and  not  from  a  merely  imagined  y^e/m^,  or 
consciousness  of  it,  which  one  person  may  assert,  and  another, 
who  is  certainly  constituted  in  the  same  manner,  may  deny. 
What  I  assert  is,  that  all  we  can  feel,  or  be  conscious  of;  in 
the  case,  is,  that  our  actions,  corporeal  or  mental,  depend 
upon  our  will,  or  pleasure;  but  to  say  that  our  wills  are  not 
always  influenced  by  motives,  is  so  far  from  being  agreeable, 
that  it  is  directly  contrary  to  all  experience  in  ourselves, 
and  all  observation  of  others. 

4.  You  have  said  nothing  to  explain,  or  soften  your  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  divine  prescience,  which,  as  a  Christian, 
and  a  christian  minister,  it  greatly  behoves  you  to  do.  You 
pretend  to  be  shocked  at  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  which  exist  only  in  your  own  imagination  ;  but 
here  is  a  consequence  of  your  doctrine  of  liberty,  directly 
repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation,  as  it  has  been 
understood  by  all  who  have  ever  pretended  to  any  faith  in  it, 
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though  they  have  differed  ever  so  much  in  other  things.  It 
will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  make  another  appendix  to 
your  book,  if  it  were  only  to  give  some  \\\X\e  plausibility  to 
this  business,  and  either  to  shew,  if  you  can,  that  the  divine 
prescience  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  mistaken  with  respect  to  it.  Besides,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  you  to  shew,  independent  of  your  profes- 
sion as  a  Christian,  how,  on  your  own  principles,  any  such 
^vernment  of  the  world  as  we  see  to  take  place  could  exist. 
To  say,  as  you  do,  that  God,  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
prescience,  may  yet  govern  free  beings  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  free  beings  can  be  governed,  will  avail  you  no- 
thing ;  because  I  maintain,  that  if  liberty  be  what  you 
define  it  to  be,  a  power  of  proper  self-determination^  such 
beings  cawwo<  he  governed  at  all.  I  have  shewn  that  it  is 
impossible  they  should  ever  be  proper  subjects  of  moral 
government.  The  Divine  Being  cannot  controul  their 
actions;  the  influence  of  all  motives  (the  only  instruments 
of  moral  government)  will  be  altogether  uncertain  ;  he  can 
form  no  judgment  of  their  effect ;  and  in  consequence,  all 
must  be  anarchy  and  confusion. 

But  1  would  rather  advise  you  to  retract  what  you  have 
too  hastily  advanced.  If  possible,  think  of  some  method  of 
reconciling  prescience  with  liberty  ;  and  by  no  means  pur- 
chase your  liberty  at  so  very  great  a  price.  At  least,  be  very 
sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  worth  so  much. 

If,  as  1  suppose  will  be  the  case,  you  should  not  be  able 
to  reconcile  prescience  with  your  more  favourite  doctrine  of 
free  will,  be  advised  by  me,  rather  than  give  up  the  former  so 
lightly  as  you  do,  to  keep  it  at  all  events ;  even  though,  in 
order  to  do  it,  you  should  be  obliged  to  rank  it  (as  many 
truly  pious  Christians  do  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  Trinity)  among  the  mysteries  of  faith,  things  to  be 
held  sacred,  and  not  to  be  submitted  to  rational  inquiry.  On 
no  account  would  I  abandon  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of 
divine  prescience,  while  I  retained  the  least  respect  for  reve- 
lation, or  wished  to  look  with  any  satisfaction  on  the  moral 
government  under  which  I  live. 

Lest  you  should  think  all  this  to  be  nothing  more  than 
affected  seriousness,  and  the  language  of  a  mere  controver- 
sialist, pushing  his  adversary  on  a  precipice,  I  shall  quote 
what  a  brother  of  yours,  in  this  very  controversy  with  me, 
observes ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Bryant.  And  when  he  (after  Dr.  Price  and  yourself) 
shall  have  advanced  all  that  he  is  able,  I  should  think  the 
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public  will  be  satisfied  that  the  most  ample  justice  must 
have  been  done  to  that  side  of  the  question.  Speaking  of 
those  who  scruple  not  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  divine 
prescience,  rather  than  abandon  that  of  liberty,  he  says,  in 
his  address  to  me,  "  They  must  then  give  up  the  Scriptures 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  Scriptures  t\\e\v  religion  and 
faith.  For,  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
Deity,  is  not  only  inculcated  as  a  doctrine,  but  proved  by  a 
variety  of  events."  P.  36.  If,  Sir,  the  earnest  language 
of  what  you  may  suppose  (though  very  unjustly)  to  be 
enmity,  fail  to  move  you,  let  that  oi friendship  prevail. 

If,  after  this  repeated  warning,  you  should  persist  in 
treating  the  doctrine  of  divine  prescience,  as  a  thing  of  so 
little  consequence,  the  most  truly  candid  thing  I  can  say  is 
what  you  have  quoted,  and  endeavoured  to  expose,  (p.  1 8§,)  as 
the  extreme  of  uncharitableness,  when  first  advanced  in  my 
controversy  with  Dr.  Beattie,  on  the  same  occasion.  Bin' 
because  you  may  think  the  figurative  expression  too  strong 
(though  in  fact,  the  stronger  it  is  the  better  apology  it  makes) 
I  shall  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words  :  "  It  is  what  the 
heat  of  disputation  has  betrayed  you  into.  You  are  blind 
to  the  consequences,  and  therefore  you  know  not  what  you  do" 

5.  I  particularly  desire  you  would  once  more  go  over  with 
me  the  subject  of  the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity.  This  is  far  from  being,  in  my  opinion,  the 
dark  side  of  my  argument.  I  love  and  rejoice  in  this  view 
of  it;  confident,  and  I  hope  I  may  didid  feeling,  that,  when 
rightly  understood,  it  is  highly  favourable  to  every  thing 
that  is  great  and  good  in  man.  Tell  me  whether  the  belief 
of  the  certainty  of  the  end,  without  any  idea  of  the  necessary 
connexion  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  about, 
(which  is  the  doctrine  oi  Calvinism)  does  not  work  one  way, 
and  the  belief  of  the  certainty  of  the  end,  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  necessary  connexion  with  the  previous  means 
(which  is  the  doctrine  o^  philosophical  necessity),  does  not 
work  another  way.  Re-peruse  my  account  of  their  dif- 
ferent influences,  and  shew,  from  a  juster  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  that,  with  those  apprehensions,  men 
must  feel  and  act  differently  from  what  I  have  supposed  they 
naturally  would  do. 

6.  1  likewise  desire  you  would  particularly  attend  to 
what  I  have  observed  in  my  seventh  Section,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  term  agency  and  responsibility ;  because,  if 
what  I  have  there  observed  be  just,  you,  and  other  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  can  derive  no  advantage  whatever 
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from  any  argument  in  which  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
man,  in  your  sense  of  the  terms,  is  an  agents  and  a  respon- 
sible being;  as  I  shew,  that  the  state  of  moral  government 
in  which  we  are,  is  perfectly  consistent  with,  nay,  pre-sup- 
poses  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
sufficient  that  man  be,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word 
only,  and  not  in  a  sense  that  pre-supposes  the  doctrine  of 
liberty,  an  agents  and  responsible.  Nay,  1  beg  you  would 
shew  how  man,  constituted  as  you  suppose  him  to  be,  can 
be  a  subject  of  moral  government  at  all. 

7.  As  you  lay  great  stress  on  the  feeling  of  remorse,  I  beg 
you  would  consider  and  reply  to  what  1  have  urged  on  that 
subject,  in  my  letter  to  you,  (p.  191,)  and  my  Additional 
Illustrations,  (Vol.  III.  p.  516).  If  my  state  of  the  fact  be 
just,  no  argument  from  that  topic  can  avail  you  any  thing  ; 
every  just  view  of  that  subject  being  extremely  favourable, 
rather  than  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Please  to  observe  that  all  these  queries  relate  to  matters 
strictly  argumentative,  or  that  must  be  allowed  to  have 
weight  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  subject  in  debate; 
and  do  not  pass  them  over  a  second  time,  as  if  they  were 
things  oi  another  nature,  and  such  as  you  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  notice.  Say,  if  you  please,  and  prove  it,  if  you  can, 
that  what  I  have  advanced,  with  respect  to  them,  is  incon- 
clusive;  but  do  not  pass  them  over  in  silence,  as  if  they 
were  not  of  an  argumentative  nature,  or  indeed,  not  very 
tnaterially  so. 

O^HE  CONCLUSION. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  DO  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  your 
attention  particularly  to  any  other  points  in  contest  between 
us  ;  but  I  earnestly  beg  your  explicit  reply  to  these  few. 
Many  controversies  have  terminated  without  effect,  and 
without  any  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth,  merely  because 
the  parties  have  not  come  to  a  fair  issue,  but  have  left  their 
readers  wishing  to  know  what  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
would  have  replied  to  this  or  that  argument,  or  to  this  or  that 
state  or  view  of  it.  I  wish  to  carry  this  controversy  to  its 
proper  conclusion.  For  my  part,  I  will  readily  answer  any 
question  you  shall  think  proper  to  propose  to  me,  and  shall 
do  it  without  the  least  reserve  or  evasion.  You  believe  that 
I  would.  I  only  beg  that  you  would,  in  like  manner,  reply 
to  me.     More,  I  think,  is  to  be  done  by  distinct  interroga' 
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tories,  and  categorical  answers,  than  in  any  other  manner. 
Let  us,  however,  try  this  method.  A  very  few  more  short 
pieces,  which,  with  what  we  have  already  published,  would 
not  make  too  bulky  a  single  volume,  for  each  of  us,  might,  I 
think,  exhaust  all  that  we  can  now  have  to  say  that  is  mate- 
rial. Why  then,  when  the  trouble  will  be  so  little,  and  the 
advantage  may  be  so  great,  should  you  decline  this  business 
prematurely  ?  You  have  certainly  as  much  leisure  for  the 
discussion  as  I  have  ;  and  as  it  was  you  that  called  me  out, 
and  not  I  that  called  upon  you,  1  should  imagine  you  have 
not  less  zeal  in  the  cause  than  myself. 

You  cannot  apprehend  from  me  any  thing  offensive  to 
you  in  my  manner  of  writing,  any  more  than  I  can  with 
respect  to  you  ;  nor  shall  I  take  offence  at  little  things.  You 
may  make  what  reflections  you  please  on  my  temper  or 
manner,  and  there  are  points  enow  to  hit  in  both,  if  you 
be  so  disposed.  You  have  my  leave  beforehand  to  say  that 
I  am  insolent  in  one  place,  and  arrogant  in  another ;  and 
you  may  parody  my  most  obnoxious  paragraphs,  whether  in 
the  work  you  are  answering,  ox  out  of  it,  if  it  will  serve  to 
amuse  yourself  or  your  readers.  If  there  be  more  of  plea- 
santry than  ill-nature  in  your  strictures,  I  will  cheerfully 
bear  it  all,  and  with  Themistocles  to  Pausanias,  say,  strike 
me,  and  as  often  as  you  please,  but  hear  me,  and  answer 
me. 

Whatever  I  have  been,  or  may  be  to  others,  you  shall  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  with  respect  to  yourself  personally  ; 
and  I  am  so  happy  to  find  myself  engaged  with  a  person  of 
undoubted  judgment  in  the  controversy,  that,  1  own,  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  part  v.qth  you  so  soon.  I  shall  be  like 
Horace's  friend,  and  you  must  have  recourse  to  as  many 
shifts  to  get  quit  of  me. 

Hoping,  therefore,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from 
you  again  on  the  subject,*  and  wishing  your  reply  may  be 
as  speedy  as  will  be  consistent  with  its  being  well  weighed, 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Calne,  April,  1780. 

*  This  satisfaction  was  ney^r  receivetl,  though  Mr.  Palmer  survived  the  contro- 
versy ten  y e^rs.  He  died  1 790,  aged  6o.  See  a  A/{eQ|oir  by  pr, Toul jnin,  M.  Mag. 
1797.  
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LETTER 

TO 

JACOB   BRYANT,*  Esq. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL    NECESSITY. 


Drink  deep,  or  taste  not. 

Pope. 


A  PREFATORY  LETTER. 

Sir, 
It  is  with  real  pain  that  I  put  into  your  hands  the  following 
letter,  written  in  such  a  manner  as  may  perhaps  give  you, 
pain,  and  it  would  have  given  me  real  pleasure  to  have 
addressed  you  with  that  respect  to  which  your  character  has 
hitherto  entitled  you.  But  in  this  case  you  left  me  no 
choice.  Such  an  Address^  as  yours  could  not  be  answered, 
with  propriety,  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  I 
have  treated  it.  It  is  only  measure  for  measure,  and,  indeed, 
far  short  of  that.  For  all  that  I  censure  in  you  is  your 
challenging  me,  in  so  high  a  tone  of  authority,  on  a  subject 
of  which  you  are  perfectly  ignorant.  I  no  where  tax  you 
with  hypocrisy,  impiety,  or  infidelity ;  though  I  could  have 
found  just  as  much  pretence  for  those  charges  with  respect 
to  you,  as  you  have  with  respect  to  me. 

It  might,  I  often  think,  have  a  good  effect  to  temper  the 
acrimony  of  controversial  writing,  to  consider  ourselves  as 
addressing  our  antagonists  in  person,  as  we  should  not  then 
be  so  apt  to  neglect  the  forms  of  civility,  that  we  hold  our- 
selves obliged  to  observe  in  a  personal  interview.     Had 

*  This  classical  scholar  and  learned  writer  is  now  chiefly  known  by  his  **  Ana- 
lysis of  ancient  Mythology."    He  died  in  1804,  aged  88. 

t  "  An  Address  to  Dr.  Priestley  upon  his  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Neeessity 
Illustrated.    By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  1780." 
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you,  Sir,  been  introduced  to  me  on  purpose  to  talk  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  necessity,  or  had  we  met  accidentally,  and 
entered  upon  it,  you  would  have  felt,  I  am  confident,  an 
insurmountable  aversion  to  pronouncing  to  my  face  what 
you  have  addressed  to  me  in  print.  It  would  have  appeared 
to  yourself  unpardonable  rudeness.  What  you  now  term 
arrogance^  insincerity^  &c.  you  would  have  softened  down  to 
a  mistake,  misapprehension^  oversight-^  or  some  other  thing  of 
the  same  venial  nature. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  persons  of  our 
opponents,  and  with  that,  to  forget  our  good  manners  ;  and 
indeed  custom  has,  in  a  manner,  justified  a  good  deal  of 
asperity  in  controversial  writings  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the 
world  in  general  is  not  so  much  offended  at  it  as  they  would 
be  at  any  rudeness  in  conversation.  And  with  respect  to 
the  proper  use  of  controversial  writing,  I  do  not  know  but 
that  this  may  have  been  the  best  upon  the  whole ;  as,  by 
this  means,  men  have  been  roused  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  m  the  defence  of  their  several  opinions,  so  that 
the  subject  in  debate  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cool  bystander. 

But  with  respect  to  the  writers  themselves,  if  my  experi- 
ence may  be  thought  to  qualify  me  to  judge  in  the  case,  the 
preference  is  unspeakably  in  favour  of  an  amicable  discussion 
of  any  important  question.  The  controversy  that  I  look 
back  upon  with  the  most  satisfaction  is  that  with  Dr.  Price, 
which  you,  Sir,  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  your 
while  to  look  into.  And,  though  I  have  been  more  than 
once  urged  to  write  in  the  style  of  my  letter  to  you,  and,  as 
I  have  imagined,  with  some  success,  a  triumph  so  gained 
has  never  given  me  more  than  a  momentary  exultation.  It 
is  a  feeling  too  nearly  resembling  those  emotions  which  a 
Christian  ought  to  repress  rather  than  encourage. 

I  wonder  particularly,  Sir,  that  you  should  not  have 
thought  proper  before  you  engaged  in  this  controversy,  to 
peruse  the  performances  of  those  who  had  preceded  you  in 
it.  For  you  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
advanced  by  Dr.  Price,  or  Mr.  Palmer,  from  both  of  which 
you  might  have  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  not  have  entered  the  lists  so  unprepared  as  you  have 
done. 

I  cannot  account  for  this  neglect,  but  from  the  contempt 
in  which  you  seem  to  hold  Dissenters  in  general,  a  prejudice 
very  unworthy  of  a  liberal  scholar,  and  a  prejudice  by  which 
you  are  a  considerable  loser.     For  though  we  are  excluded 

VOL.    IV.  Q 
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from  your  universities,  evidently  with  a  design  to  keep  us 
in  ignorance,  our  common  Creator,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  distributes  his  gifts  with  an  impartial  hand  ;  and  by 
making  the  most  of  such  faculties,  and  opportunities,  as  he 
has  been  pleased  to  give  us,  and  which  he  does  not  permit 
you  to  deprive  us  of,  we  are  enabled  both  to  study  and  to 
write,  and  even  things  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  Mr* 
Bryant. 

We,  Sir,  ill-educated,  and,  as  you  seem  to  think,  narrow- 
minded  Dissenters,  being  excluded  from  what  you  consider 
as  the  only  fountains  of  knowledge,*  are  perhaps,  on  that 
very  account,  less  confined  in  our  reading  and  study,  and^ 
in  consequence,  more  liberal.  We  are  glad  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  your  table.  Or  from  any  table.  I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure,  and  some  instruction,  every  thing 
that  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryant.  I  have  even  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  his  acquaintance,  and 
I  am  truly  sorry^that  this  Address  of  yours  to  me,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  reply  to  it,  will 
make  it  rather  too  unpleasant  a  thing  to  both  of  us. 

Notwithstanding  this,  which  is  a  subject  of  real  regret  to 
me,  I  am  with  sincere  admiration  of  your  learning,  and 
esteem  for  your  character, 

Sir, 
Your  very  humble  ser^'ant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY* 
London^  28^A  April,  1780.  % 


To  Jacob  Brvant,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  cannot  do  less  than  take  some  public  notice  of  an 
Address  to  me  from  a  person  so  distinguished  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  as  Mr.  Bryant ;  and  had  your  letter  been 
uniformly  respectful,  I  should  have  thought  myself  honoured 
by  it,  though  you  had  differed  from  me  ever  so  much  in 
Opinion,  and  had  even  expressed  ever  so  much  abhorrence 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  maintained.  But  when  you  compli- 
ment me  in  some  places,  and  load  me  with  abuse  in  others, 

•  I  knotf  not  to  what  work  of  his  opponent  my  Author  refers,  as  I  cannot  find 
toy  such  cetttiiaeQt6  ift  tfte  Address. 
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taxing  me  with  self-siifficiency,  arrogance,  insincerity,  impiety 
and  infidelity,  and  treat  me  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
throughout,  1  think  that,  on  the  balance,  but  little  remains 
due  to  you  on  that  score  ;  though,  perhaps,  any  kind  of 
notice  from  Mr.  Bryant  must  be  some  honour. 

It  is,  however,  1  assure  you.  Sir,  your  name  only,  together 
with  the  solicitations  of  some  friends,  that  induces  me  to 
take  any  notice  of  your  Address ;  and  had  not  a  letter  to  me 
from  yourself  accompanied  the  pamphlet,  which  is  anony- 
mous,* 1  really  believe  I  should  not  even  have  read  mor^ 
than  a  page  or  two  in  the  whole  work. 

So  gross,  Sir,  and  so  uniform  has  been  your  misconcep- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  strange  has 
been  your  misapprehension  of  my  meaning  throughout,  that 
I  think  myself  justified  in  saying,  that  I  have  not  found  one 
pertinent  observation  in  the  whole  piece.  Your  style  is 
also  affectedly  rhetorical,  and  on  that  account  exceedingly 
improper  for  controversy. 

Had  there  not  been  an  air  of  seriousness  in  some  parts  of 
your  work  (though  rhetorical  declamation  is  not  the  natural 
expression  of  seriousness),  and  had  you  not  begun  with 
assuring  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  was  "  a  subject 
which  you  had  much  considered,  and  that  you  had  even 
long  since,  for  your  private  satisfaction,  written  down  your 
thoughts  upon  it,**  and  also  said,  that  "  when  you  took  my 
treatise  in  hand,  you  formed  a  resolution  not  to  be  too  hasty 
in  your  conclusions,  but  to  read  it  over  with  that  attention 
and  care  which  every  thing  deserves  that  proceeds  from  a 
person  so  justly  celebrated,**  you  are  pleased  to  say,  "  as 
Dr.  Priestley  ;**  I  should  have  been  apt  to  imagine,  that  the 
pamphlet  had  been  a  mere  jeu  d' esprit,  written  by  way  of 
an  experiment,  to  try  how  much  absurdity  might  be  passed 
upon  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  such  a  name  as  yours. 
Finding  the  work  to  be  really  your  own,  that  hypothesis 
must  be  set  aside ;   and  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other.     But  the  fact  is  so  extremely  strange,  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  will 
throw  any  light  upon  it.     Two  of  my  conjectures  are  all 
that  I  shall  mention.     The  first  is,  that  though  you  say  you 
formed  a  resolution  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  your  conclusions, 
you  did  not  TQ^My  execute  it.     The  other  is,  that  you  have 
been  so  bewildered  in  this  business,   that  you  have  neither 
been  able  to  preserve  your  temper  nor  retain  the  perfect  use 

*  Tliis  must  refer  oaJy  to  the  copies  first  distributed.    See  p.  £24.    Note  f. 
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of  your  faculties.  For  you  say,  "  Your  arguments — con- 
found, rather  than  convince  ;  so  that  believe  me,  good  Sir, 
I  scarcely  know  where  I  am,  or  upon  what  ground  I  stand.** 
P.  13. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  solution,  suggested  by  yourself, 
appears  the  most  probable.  Indeed,  Sir,  in  this  region  of 
metaphysics  you  have  quite  lost  yourself.  You  do  not  know 
where  you  are,  or  on  what  ground  you  stand,  as  I  have 
little  doubt  of  fully  satisfying  all  competent  judges  of  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  even  yourself;  though,  considering 
your  age,  and  your  long  study  of  this  subject,  I  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  much  success,  in  my  attempts  to  disentangle 
and  new- arrange  your  ideas. 

As  to  myself,  I  may,  to  be  sure,  be  mistaken,  but  I  think 
that,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  and  your  address  to  me 
relating  to  it,  I  do  know  perfectly  well  where  I  am,  and  on 
what  ground  I  stand.  My  only  difficulty  is  how  to  place  in 
the  clearest  light  a  variety  of  fallacies  and  mistakes,  that  are 
sufficiently  manifest  in  every  light.  It  is  this  choice  that 
breeds  all  my  care.  This,  Sir,  though  you  may  think  it  said 
lightly,  I  should  not  advance  at  random.  My  letter  to  you, 
as  well  as  yours  to  me,  will  be  open  to  the  public  ;  and  my 
reputation  (which  I  must  suppose  to  be  as  great  as  you, 
represent  it)  is  at  stake. 


SECTION  I. 

Observations  relating  chiejly  <o  Candour. 

In  the  whole  of  this  business,  I  shall,  if  possible,  take 
away  every  pretence  for  one  part  of  3'Our  charge  against 
me.  You  say  that  "  I  write  with  so  much  reserve,  and 
my  words  are  so  guarded,  that  you  are  not  always  sure  that 
you  arrive  at  ray  true  meaning.'*  P.  119-  You  also  say,  that 
"  I  soften  and  extenuate  things  by  means  of  ambiguous 
terms,  of  which  I  afterwards  take  an  undue  advantage,  and 
that  I  speak  in  general,  where  1  should  be  particular,  and  in 
particular,  when  I  should  be  general."    P.  5\. 

Now,  whatever  other  faults  I  may  be  chargeable  withvrl 
had  flattered  myself  that  I  was  innocent  of  this^  and,  that 
I  had  been  generally  thought  to  be  so.  If  not,  I  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  little  purpose.  I  had  thought  that,  of 
all  writers,  I  had  always  written  with  the  least  reserve,  and 
that  it  had  been  hardly  possible  to  mistake  my  meaning.  I 
have  been  commended  even  by  several  of  my  antagonists  for 
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my  fairness  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Price  says,  in  our  Corre- 
spondence, p.  97,  that  "  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  for 
my  fairness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,*'  and  that  1  "  follow  it 
into  all  its  consequences,  without  attempting  to  evade  or 
palliate  them." 

As  1  really  do  not  know  how  to  write  with  more  plain- 
ness than  1  have  hitherto  done,  I  am  afraid  that,  do  what  I 
will,  I  shall  not,  after  all,  be  able  to  make  myself  understood 
hy you.  But  if  I  be  understood  by  others  I  must  be  con- 
tent ;  and  of  this  I  do  not  much  despair. 

As  to  the  want  of  sincerity  with  which  you  repeatedly 
charge  me,  it  is  an  affair  between  God  and  my  own  con- 
science. Many  circumstances,  however,  on  which  we  form 
judgments  in  such  cases,  are  before  the  world;  and  some 
persons  may  judge  that  if  I  had  been  possessed  of  much  of 
the  commodity  called  hypocrisy,  as  it  is  a  very  marketable 
one,  I  might  have  made  something  more  of  it,  and  have 
kept  myself  out  of  some  difficulties  by  the  help  of  it. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that,  in  reality,  you  may  not  be 
quite  so  uncharitable  to  me  as  I  first  imagined ;  since  ia 
one  of  the  places,  in  which  you  suggest  this  charge,  you 
seem  to  use  the  term  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  commonly  used.  For  you  speak  of  it  as 
of  a  thing  of  which  I  may  not  be  conscious  myself.  "  I 
should  he  afraid,"  you  say,  "  that  you  have,  in  this  in- 
stance, forgot  yourself,  and  not  acted  with  that  sincerity 
which  the  world  may  have  expected  from  you. — I  fear  this 
declaration  will  not  be  to  your  advantage  in  the  opinion  of 
your  adversary.  He  will  think  it  affects  either  your  head, 
or  your  heart."     P.  49. 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  inform  you,  since  you  seem  to  be  igno- 
rant of  it,  that  though  a  man's  memory  may  fail  him,  and  he 
may  forget  a  thing  of  which  he  had  been  informed,  and 
might  have  been  expected  to  remember,  it  is  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  this  should  ever  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  conscience  and  sincerity.  If  I  tell  a  lie,  I  must 
know  it  at  the  time  ;  because  the  very  definition  of  a  lie 
implies  that  it  is  known  at  the  time.  A  lie  is  not  a  mere 
falsehood,  or  untruth,  but  an  untruth  known  to  be  so.  This, 
however,  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  every  other  definition, 
or  distinction,  on  which  any  thing  has  depended  in  the 
whole  of  your  book. 

Another  charge  oi forgetfulness  is  rather  better  stated  than 
this,  though  the  argument  in  which  it  is  introduced  is  not 
more  solid  than  the  rest.     You  say,  **  How  comes  it  that 
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you  sometimes  foi'get  your  necessarian  charity,  and  so 
cruelly  fall  foul  of  Dr.  Beattie,  and  not  only  of  Dr.  Beattie, 
and  his  instinctive  common  sense,  but  of  some  others  who 
differ  from  you  in  opinion,  and  whom  you  treat  with  not  a 
little  roughness  ?  Perhaps,  as  a  necessarian,  you  do  not 
abuse  them  for  their  failings  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  wordy 
but  in  the  common  sense  of  it,  which  may  afford  them  some 
consolation,  if  they  understand  your  meaning."  P.  78. 
And,  indeed,  Sir,  they  must  have  gone  a  little  deeper  into 
this  business  than  you  seem  to  have  done,  if  they  do  under- 
stand this  distinction. 

After  a  good  deal  of  sarcastic  humour,  terminating  with 
your  supposing  that  I  must  "  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
pillar"  of  the  necessarian  cause,  you  say,  "If  the  virtues 
above-mentioned"  (those  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity),  "  do  naturally  arise 
from  your  system,  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  eminently  in 
you.  But  herein,  I  think  that  I  perceive  some  little  failure. 
If  anger  and  resentment  are  incompatible  with  necessity ; 
if,  when  devoted  to  that  system,  you  cannot  hate  a  man, 
and  are  really  gifted  with  that  infinitely  refined  tenderness 
and  compassion  for  others,  which  you  have  mentioned,  how 
comes  it  that  there  is  not  a  greater  show  of  it;  for  you  are 
sensible  that  the  tree  is  known  hy  its  fruits?'*     P.  78. 

But  pray.  Sir,  do  not  you  profess  the  christian  religion, 
and  to  be  a  member  of  the  established  church  of  England, 
and  yet  declare  every  day,  that  you  "  do  things  that  you 
ought  not  to  do,"  that  is,  things  inconsistent  with  Christia- 
nity ?  You  also  pretend  to  reason,  but  is  every  thing  you 
say  or  write  ra^zowtt//  If  you  do  think  so,  you  are  greatly 
mistaken  ;  and  yet  1  would  not  thence  infer  that  you  are 
not  a  man,  or  a  worthy  man.  Now  I  do  not  pretend  to 
perfection,  or  a  perfect  correspondence  between  my  prin- 
ciples and  my  conduct,  any  more  than  you  do.  I  have 
several  times  disclaimed  it,  and  in  this  very  respect,  as,  with 
a  proper  share  of  candour,  you  should  have  quoted. 

Besides,  how  do  you  know  but  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  crimes  you  charge  me  with,  I  am  not  a  much  better  man 
than  1  should  have  been  with  other  principles ;  and  that, 
bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not  much  better  both  for  Dr.  Beattie 
and  yourself,  that  I  am  even  a  necessarian  ? 

But  indeed,  good  Sir,  (to  return  your  own  mode  of  com- 
plimenting) you  greatly  overcharge  this  part  of  your  picture. 
I  do  not  hate  Dr.,  Beattie.  1  appeal  to  impartijil  readers, 
whether  my  address  to  him  be  not  on  the  wholej  expressive 
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of  respect.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  intend  it  to  be  otherwise ; 
and  the  only  harsh  expression  I  have  used  with  respect  to 
him,  is  that  which  constitutes  the  best  apology  that  I  coul4 
suggest,  for  the  readiness  he  seemed  to  express  to  give  up 
the  doctrine  of  divine  prescience  rather  than  that  of  philo- 
sophical liberty,  concerning  which  you  yourself  say,  that 
*'  a  man  must  then  give  up  the  Scriptures^  and,  with  them, 
his  religion  and  his  faith"  Is  not  this  much  harsher  than 
^ny  thing  that  I  have  said  on  the  same  subject?  If  Dr. 
Beattie  be  offended  with  me^  he  must  be  much  more,  Sir, 
with  you. 

I  am  very  far  from  charging  Dr.  Beattie,  as  you  repeatedly 
charge  me,  with  insincerity  or  impiety ;  and  I  appeal  to  our 
common  readers,  if  his  arrogance,  I  mean  as  a  writer,  ffor  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  that  you  have,  of  being  acquamted 
with  him  personally,)  be  not  much  greater  than  mine.  He 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  laboured  apology  for  it. 
If  there  be  any  thing  too  strongly  expressed  in  that  per- 
formance, it  is  in  my  examination  of  Dr.  Reid's  Treatise. 
For  as  to  Dr.  Oswald,  1  still  say  of  his  work,  that  could  I 
have  expressed  even  more  indignation  and  contempt,  I 
should  have  done  it,  and  have  thought  it  justifiable.  And 
yet  I  am  far  from  charging  him  with  insincerity. 

It  is  something  too  curious  to  be  suffered  to  pass  un- 
i^oticed,  that,  after  quoting  at  full  length  two  paragraphs  of 
mine,  which  you  censure  as  peculiarly  obnoxious,  making 
the  amount  of  them  to  be  equivalent  to  making  Dr.  Beattie 
'*  an  Atheist,"  and  to  "  deny  his  Creator,"  you  add,  '*  But 
let  us  stop  here  ;  and  it  were  well  if  we  could  draw  a  vei^ 
over  what  has  preceded,  that  it  might  be  had  no  more  in 
remembrance."  P.  38.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  by  this 
you  mean  to  draw  a  veil  over  my  infirmities.  But  pray 
thep,  Sir,  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  meant  to 
expose  them  ?  If  this  be  to  consign  them  to  oblivion,  what 
would  you  have  done  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
them  ?  For,  certainly,  there  must  be  some  difference, 
though  I  am  not  able  to  find  it. 

In  this,  your  favourite  chapter  of  abt4.se ,  which  occupies  a 
great  proportion  of  your  pamphlet,  you,  on  one  occasion, 
take  a  method,  which,  for  absurdity  or  assurance  (of  which 
you  may  take  your  choice)  has,  I  think,  never  yet  been 
equalled,  if  attempted,  by  any  controversial  writer.  It  is 
when  you  declaim  at  large  on  the  supposition  that  I  myself 
fconfess  the  necessarians  to  be  guilty  of  the  very  faults  that 
I  ascribe  to  the  Calvinists,  as  distinguished  ffom  the  neces- 
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sarians.  Now  to  allege  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no 
difference  between  them,  is  no  .apology  for  you ;  because 
your  argument,  or  ridicule,  whatever  you  call  it,  goes  upon 
the  idea  of  that  being  my  own  opinion. 

Among  other  things  I  have  charged  some  Calvinists  with 
malignity  of  heart.  You  answer,  "  But  if  your  system, 
as  you  say,  is  superior  to  all  others,  and  is  productive 
of  nothing  but  peace,  charity  and  benevolence,  attended 
with  all  the  gentle  affections  of  tenderness  and  compassion, 
whence  proceeds  such  malignity  and  ill-will,  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  gall  ?  How  came  the  elect,  whom  we  should 
have  thought  exempt  from  these  inferior  qualities,  to  abound 
with  them  more  than  others  ?"    Pp.  80,  81. 

I  had  charged  the  system  of  Calvinism  with  a  tendency 
to  ^/oom  and  melancholy,  and  had  represented  Calvinists  as 
"  in  a  state  of  doubt  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  their 
conversion,  and  what  they  call  the  work  of  grace  in  their 
hearts,"  &c.  You  immediately  reply,  "  At  this  rate, 
I  do  not  see  any  the  least  advantage  that  a  necessarian  has 
in  proof  of  his  orthodoxy.  There  is  nothing  that  can  per- 
suade us  of  the  superior  excellence  of  his  system.  He  is 
described  as  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  if  not  of  infatuation  ; 
and  his  principles  are  said  to  lead  to  gloom  and  melancholy," 
&c.  P.  89.  You,  Sir,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  my  head  or  my  heart  was  in  fault.  Pray 
where  is  the  fault  in  this  case  }  Wherever  it  lies,  it  is  a 
very  gross  one. 

On  this  subject,  I  must,  likewise,  mention  your  truly 
pitiable  ignorance  of  what  relates  to  religion,  and  the  ob- 
vious distinctions  of  it  in  this  country.  When  you  charge 
me  with  abusing  the  Calvinists,  you  consider  me  as  speak- 
ing ill  of  a  community  to  which  I  once  belonged,  and  "  a 
community  which  has  produced  some  excellent  men,  par- 
ticularly a  Leland  and  a  Foster.'*  P.  81.  Now,  Sir,  I 
must  inform  you  (happening  to  be  a  little  better  infornned 
myself)  that  the  Calvinists  are  no  community  at  all,  in  this 
country,  except  your  own  church,  the  tenets  of  which  are 
strictly  Calvinistical,  be  that  community ;  and  of  this  com- 
munity Leland  and  Foster  certainly  were  not. 

Calvinism,  Sir,  is  a  denomination  that  respects  opinions 
only,  and  not  societies  or  communities.  But,  still,  if  you  had 
known  any  thing  of  Leland  or  Foster,  you  must  have  known 
that  they  were  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  being  in  opi- 
nion Calvinists,  all  of  whom,  though  you  say,  p.  79,  only 
many  of  themf  are  rigid  predestinarians.     Oa  the  contrary, 
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they  were  men  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Calvinists,  the 
latter  of  them  especially.* 

If  by  Calvinists  you  mean  the  Independents^  which  is 
now  a  common  use  of  the  term,  it  makes  no  better  for  you  ; 
for  Leland  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  Foster  a  Baptist. 

If  by  Calvinists  you  mean  Dissenters  in  general,  which  I 
suspect  from  your  saying  that  many  of  them  are  rigid  pre- 
destinarians,  how  have  I  quitted  them,  as  you  say  I  have 
done  ?  1  assure  you.  Sir,  I  am  no  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  any  more  than  I  am  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Great  as  my  crimes  are,  not  being  any  son  of  hers,  I  have 
not  disgraced  that  venerable  matron.  In  every  possible 
sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  what  you  say  of  Calvinists 
is  absurd  and  contrary  to  fact.  Such  extreme  ignorance  of 
things  at  home  is  altogether  inexcusable  in  any  writer. 

Call  the  subject  of  this  Section,  if  you  please,  prefatory 
matter;  it  was  no  more  than  necessary  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  still  grosser  blunders,  if  possible,  that  you  have 
made  respecting  the  main  argument. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  what  relates  to  the  proper  Argument  for  the  Doctrine  of 

Necessity. 

I  HAD  thought  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  by  the  use 
of  language,  to  explain  wherein  necessary  determination^ 
as  opposed  to  proper  self-determination  consists,  so  that 
no  person  could  have  mistaken  it,  it  had  been  done  by 
myself.  It  is  not  that  a  man  has  no  will  at  all,  or  that  he 
cannot  do  whatever  he  wills  or  pleases ;  but  that  his  voli- 
tions are  definite  in  definite  circumstances.  Therefore, 
though  a  man  exerts  a  real  and  proper  volition,  it  is  so 
circumscribed  by  the  circumstances, or  motives,  under  which 
it  is  made,  that  it  cannot  he  otherwise  than  it  is.  Now  this. 
Sir,  you  appear  never  to  have  rightly  apprehended  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  end  of  quoting  all  you  say  that  might  be 
produced  in  proof  of  what  1  have  now  advanced. 

The  very  first  passage  that  occurs  on  the  subject, 
shews  it  sufficiently.  "  Upon  the  most  diligent  inquiry,'* 
you  say,  "  1  am  persuaded  that  mankind  have  a  self-deter- 

*  This  account  is  incorrect  as  to  Dr.  licland.  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
'<  obnoxious  to  the  Calvinists,"  but  ratlier  approved  by  them,  and  I  am  not  avrare 
that  he  ever  controverted  their  opinions. 
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mining  power,  that,  upon  mature  deliberation  and  just 
reasonings  they  can  make  a  free  and  proper  election,  and 
can  not  only  choose,  but  reject,  as  shall  seem  best  to  their 
judgment/*  P.  2.  But  pray,  good  Sir,  did  any  necessarian 
ever  deny  this  ?  If  he  did,  he  must  have  been  such  a  de- 
fender o^  necessity  as  you* are  o^  liberty.  A  necessarian  is  so 
far  from  denying  this,  that  his  principles  absolutely  require 
it.  l^'or,  according  to  them,  something  that  may  be  called 
judgment  necessarily  precedes  volition,  and  the  volition  is 
always  directed  by  that  judgment,  being  determined  by 
A^hat  to  it  appears  preferable  at  the  time. 

"  Who,"  you  say,  "  ever  asserted  that  the  mind  was 
never  under  any  influence,  and  that  the  will  was  not 
determined  by  motives  ?"  P.  39-  What  could  any  neces- 
sarian say  more  to  his  own  purpose  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  express  my  own  principles  in  more  proper,  or  more 
decisive  language. 

But  you  add,  "the  great  question  is,  whether  these 
motives  are  coercive,  whether  this  influence  be  irresistible ; 
so  that  the  mind  has  no  power  of  election,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  reject. — You  will  tell  me  that  this  is  owing  to 
a  stronger  motive,  which  overcomes  the  weaker.  This  I 
shall  not  controvert."  Pp.  40,  41.  Then,  let  me  tell  you, 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  business  that  you  am 
controvert  that  will  be  to  any  purpose. 

But  I  must  take  in  what  you  subjoin.  "  AU  I  know  is, 
that  whatever  influences  there  may  be,  we  are  blessed  with 
reason  to  consider  and  to  judge,  and  with  a  power  to  reject 
or  to  choose."  But,  Sir,  does  any  necessarian  deny  th^t 
man  is  endued  with  reason  ?  So  far  is  he  from  denying 
that  consideration  and  judgment  precede  volition  and  direct 
it,  that  this  is  the  very  circunjstance  that  his  scheme 
requires  in  order  to  exclude  self-deter mination^  which  it 
effectually  does.  Indeed,  Sir,  here  you  are  got  upon  clear 
necessarian  ground^  though,  being  unfortunately  bewildered, 
as  you  truly  say  of  yourself,  you  know  not  where  you  are. 

Very  far.  Sir,  are  you  from  advancing  any  thing  that  I  cai> 
condemn  when  you  say,  "  Contrary  to  your  notion,  a  thing 
which  at  any  time  happened  might  have  happened  other- 
wise, if  we  had  chosen  it."  P.  131.  Now  this,  also,  is  so 
far  from  being  contrary  to  my  notion,  as  you  call  it,  that  it 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  notion.  For  it  implies  that  to 
have  happened  otherwise,  a  different  choice  must  have  be^n 
made ;  and  you  are  as  far  as  I  can  be  from  supposing  that 
choice  is  not  determined  by  motives. 
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In  p.  27,  you  describe  a  particular  mental  process,  and 
then  add,  *'  You  will  say,  as  usual,  that  there  must  be  a 
motive  for  this.  We  will  grant  that  there  may  be,  for 
instance,  a  prospect  of  future  good  or  immediate  satisfac- 
tion. But  this  motive  often  arises  at  my  will,  and  proceeds 
from  my  own  bosom."  But  if  so,  then,  according  to  your 
own  supposition,  whence  arises  that  will  which  called  up 
the  motive,  but  from  some  antecedent  motive  ?  For  cer- 
tainly the  volition  that  calls  up  the  motive  is  as  much  a 
volition  as  that  which  is  finally  produced  by  the  motive. 
Will  cannot  be  one  thing,  and  have  one  set  of  properties, 
in  one  case,  and  be  quite  another  thing,  and  have  another 
set  of  properties,  in  another  case. 

What,  Sir,  but  a  mistake  of  the  very  ground  of  this  con- 
troversy could  make  you  say,  "  What  is  involuntary  but 
another  word  for  necessary  P"  p.  16,  whereas,  I  had  said 
tliat  voluntary  is  properly  opposed  to  involuntary^  and  con- 
tingent to  necessary ;  and  this  is  what  the  first  metaphysical 
writer  you  shall  look  into  will  tell  you.  Consequently,  if  a 
volition  be  so  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  mnde,  as  to  be  strictly  definite,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  what  it  is.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary.  For 
it  is  upon  this  ground,  and  this  only,  that  we  denominate 
even  the  falling  of  a  stone,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  physical 
world,  necessary.  A  thing  is  always  said  to  be  necessary, 
if,  ceteris  manentibus,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
it  is,  and  contingent,  if,  ceteris  manentihus,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise. 

Hence,  Sir,  the  contradictions  with  which  you  are  perpe- 
tually, but  ignorantly,  charging  me,  as  in  pp.  13,  14:  "I 
have  been  one  while  told  that  a  man  has  a  power  of  doing 
whatever  he  pleases,  uncontroulled  by  any  foreign  principle 
or  power.  You,  in  a  few  pages  after,  assure  me,  that  the 
mind  and  vvill  is  always  determined  by  a  cause  foreign  to 
itself.**  Indeed,  Sir,  this  is  no  contradiction  at  all,  because 
foreign  to  the  will  is  one  thing,  and  foneign  to  the  mind 
another.  Also,  in  direct  contradiction  to  yourself,  you 
speak  of  an  irresistible  motive,  p.  96,  as  taking  away  all 
mental  determination ;  though,  in  the  passages  lately 
quoted,  you  yourself  suppose  motives  necessary  to  voli- 
tion. Nothing  sure  can  beat  the  same  time  necessary  to 
volition,  and  yet  necessarily  take  away  all  volition.  This, 
Sir,  is  too  palpable.  Though  the  motive  be  irresistible,  if  it 
be  a  motive,  it  can'  influence  nothing  but  the  will,  and 
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therefore  what  it  produces  cannot  be  any  thing  but  a 
volition. 

In  the  same  place  you  give  such  an  account  of  the 
principles  of  the  necessarians,  as  I  really  cannot  tell  what 
to  make  of.  "  Does  it  not  seem  in  vain,"  you  say,  "  to 
give  a  power  of  choosing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abridge 
us  of  all  choice;  to  allow  us  a  will,  but  to  take  away  the 
power  of  volition,  which,  according  to  you.  Sir,  is  ever  to  be 
directed  by  a  foreign  influence,  an  influence  not  arising  from 
our  own  judgment,  but  from  an  absolute  decree,  an  irresisti- 
ble motive,"  &c.  ?     P.  96. 

But  if,  as  you  yourself  allow,  choice  be  always  deter- 
mined by  motives,  can  a  choice  so  made  be  called  no 
choice,  or  is  a  choice  determined  by  motives  a  thing  that 
does  not  arise  from  within  ourselves  P  Is  an  irresistible 
motive  and  an  absolute  decree,  the  same  thing  ?  Are  they 
equally  foreign  influences ;  when  a  mere  decree  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  so  veiy  foreign  to  us,  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
it  should,  of  itself,  affect  the  will  at  all ;  and  a  motive  you 
allow  to  be  within  us,  and  always  to  influence  us.  This 
account.  Sir,  is  so  very  full  of  contradiction  and  embarrass- 
ment, that  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  but  that  there 
must  be  something  misprinted  in  the  paragraph.  So  very 
incoherent  a  sentence  I  think  I  never  met  with  before. 

I  must  also  notice  another  curious  contradiction,  which 
you  fancy  you  have  discovered  in  what  I  have  observed  on 
this  subject.  "  You  assert,"  you  say,  "  that  the  mind, 
with  all  its  powers,  and  particularly  the  will,  is  never  deter- 
mined without  some  real  or  apparent  cause  foreign  to  itself. 
— It  seems  impossible  to  make  what  you  say  here  con- 
sistent with  that  which  you  maintained  above.  In  this 
place  the  will,  and  the  mind  in  general,  must  be  determined 
by  a  foreign  cause.  If  we  look  but  six  pages  backward,  we 
find  just  the  contrary  asserted,  viz.  that  men  are  quite  free 
to  do  whatever  they  will  or  please,  both  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  th«ir  own  minds  and  the  motions  of  their 
bodies,  uncontroulled  by  any  foreign  principle  or  cause. 
This  seems  to  be  an  absolute  contradiction."     Pp.  8,  9. 

Now,  Sir,  all  this  that  you  have  quoted  would  have  appeared 
perfectly  easy  and  consistent  if  you  had  only  known  the 
very  fii-st  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  human  mind,  as 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke  and  others,  or  had  only  considered, 
that  the  will  is  only  owe  faculty  of  the  mind,  so  that,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  what  is  foreign  to  the  will,  may  not  be 
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foreign  to  the  mind  or  the  man.  Judgment  is  not  the  will, 
nor  are  motives  the  will ;  but  yet  they  are  not  things  foreign 
to  the  mind,  since  they  necessarily  belong  to  it,  and  exist  in 
it.  Long,  Sir,  as  you  say  you  have  studied  this  subject, 
you  must  study  it  again,  and  under  some  new  master,  and 
one  who  shall  have  the  art  of  making  things  very  plain 
indeed.  . 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  another  extraor- 
dinary mistake  of  yours,  though  I  must  own  that  the  time 
employed  in  transcribing  so  long  an  extract  might  have  been 
better  employed.  "  When  this  has  been  thus  settled,**  you 
say,  "  you  seem  somehow  to  compromise  matters,  and, 
after  all,  to  allow  to  the  mind  some  power  of  judging  for 
itself,  the  result  of  which  you  term  a  definite  choice,  and  a 
de/inite  voluntary  determination.  By  this,  if  1  apprehend 
you  right,  is  meant  that  a  man  has  a  partial  and  limited 
power  of  election.  But  in  another  part  of  the  work  you 
assert,  that  in  the  scheme  of  liberty  and  necessity  there  is  no 
medium.  How  then  can  we  admit  of  this  compromise,  and 
by  what  means  can  these  different  assertions  be  rendered 
consistent  ?  After  all  that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
explain,  I  am  still  left  to  ask  whether  I  am  free,  or  not 
free  ?  For^  as  to  this  qualifying  medium,  I  know  not  what 
to  make  of  it,  as  you  do  not  sufficiently  either  define  or 
prove  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  militate  against 
your  own  avowed  principles.  I  therefore  again  request  to 
know,  in  respect  to  my  thoughts  and  actions,  whether  I 
am  voluntarily  or  tiecessarily  determined  ?"     Pp.  1^,  1.5. 

Now,  if  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  any  com- 
mon English  dictionary,  you  would  have  saved  yourself  the 
trouble  of  this  remark,  and  me  the  trouble  of  copying  it. 
For  you  would  have  found  that  the  word  definite  means  strict 
and  invariable ;  and,  therefore,  a  definite  choice  is  far  from 
being  any  medium  between  liberty  and  necessity,  but  a 
proper  necessary  choice,  or  a  choice  that,  constituted  as  man 
is,  he  could  not  but  have  made  in  any  given  circumstances. 

Every  thing.  Sir,  begets  its  like,  and  one  mistake  intro- 
duces another.  Or  else  they  naturally  follow  one  another, 
to  steal  your  own  quotation,  velut  unda  supervenit  unda. 
"1  cannot,"  you  say,  "conceive  how  your  discipline  and 
influence  can  have  a  certain  and  necessary  effect,  when 
other  influences  may  counteract  your  views,  and  when  your 
object  may  be  frustrated."  P.  60.  If,  dear  Sir,  this  case  be 
too  hard  for  yoii,  T  will  put  another  exactly  similar  to  it,  that 
you   may  perhaps  understand  better.      Cannot  you  then 
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conceive  that  a  weight  of  one  pound  in  the  scale  A,  has  a 
certain  and  necessary  effect,  though  it  be  overbalanced  by  a 
weight  of  three  pounds  in  the  opposite  scale  B  ?  Is  it  not  of 
so  much  consequence,  that  if  two  more  pounds  be  added  to 
it,  it  will  completely  balance  the  weight  in  B ;  whereas, 
without  this  one  pound,  three  would  be  necessary  for  the 
same  purpose.  Make  the  experiment,  if  you  please,  and 
you  will  certainly  find  it  to  be  so. 

The  next  mistake  on  which  I  shall  animadvert  is  no  less 
extraordinary.  When  I  spoke  of  the  indissoluble  chain  of 
causes,  determining  a  man's  volitions  and  actions,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  what  ground  you  then  stood  upon,  or 
whether  yOu  stood  upon  any  ground  at  all,  I  cannot  tell 
(and  perhaps  you  will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  recollect  your* 
self) ;  but  certainly,  you  so  far  lost  hold  of  this  same  chain, 
that  you  forgot  what  the  links  were  made  of.  To  drop  this 
figure :  you  imagine  that  the  whole  Of  this  chain  consisted 
of  volitions,  that  the  thing  represented  by  it  was  a  mere 
mental  process,  and  required  uninterrupted  thinking,  from  a 
man's  birth  to  his  death.  But  you  must,  and  you  shall  be 
heard  at  length  on  this  curious  subject.  We  must  see  with 
what  wonderful  dexterity  you  handle  this  chain. 

"  Let  us  still  farther  consider,"  you  sayj  "  this  series  of 
events,  this  indissoluble  chain  of  causes  upon  which  your 
system  is  founded. — The  chain  of  causes  is  never  inter* 
rupted. — Motive  arises  from  motive,  and  one  idea  produces 
another,  and  this  inevitably.— But,  may  I  ask,  Sir,  if  you 
have  evef  considered  the  caise  of  sleep  P  What  connexion 
has  the  last  idea  of  a  man,  when  he  Sinks  at  night  into 
obhvion,  with  the  first  thought  which  occurs  to  him  upon 
his  awaking  in  the  morning.^  We  have  reason  to  think 
there  is  scarcely  a  revolution  of  four-and-twenty  hours  but 
this  indissoluble  chain  is  interrupted. 

"  You  will  perhaps  say  that  men  think  in  their  sleep,  as  is 
evident  from  their  dreams.  But  do  all  men  dream  ?  Or,  if 
they  do,  what  ensues,  but  a  train  of  irregular  and  incoherent 
ideas,  which  are  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  quite 
independent  of  all  foreign  and  remote  influence.?  But, 
setting  these  things  aside,  have  you  considered  the  state 
of  persons  who  suffer  a  deliquium — of  people  drowned, 
&c.?  In  these  instances,  the  connexion  spoken  of  must 
have  been  entirely  broken  off.  If,  then,  the  mind  has  po 
internal  power  of  its  own,  by  what  means  does  it  renew  its 
train  of  thoughts,  and  how  is  it  able  to  think  again  at  all  ? 
The  last  idea  when  it  sunk  into  forgetfulness,  and  the  first 
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which  occurred  wheh  it  languished  into  c?c^5  cannot  possibly 
have  had  any  relation  to  each  other.  There  has  been  a 
manifest  breach  in  the  chain,  and  the  primary  influence,  if 
it  existed,  must  have  been  in  like  manner  interrupted. 
From  whence  then  does  the  mind  recover  itself,  and 
what  impression  is  it  which  sets  the  train  of  ideas  in 
motion,  &c. .''  Is  the  influence  from  within  or  from  with- 
out }  It  cannot  be  any  external  impulse.  For  in  these 
circumstances  no  immediate  operation  of  the  senses  can 
make  a  person  recur  to  events  long  past.  The  immediate 
impulse  of  the  senses,  and  the  surrounding  objects,  cannot 
bring  this  about.  And  as  to  original  influence  of  which  you 
treat,  and  the  chain  of  causes,  there  has  been  a  stop  put  to  the 
whole,  and  the  connexion  no  longer  subsists.  This  power 
of  recollection  must  therefore  be  from  within,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  the  mind,  a.  power 
oi  self -ever  tion,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  call  up  and  arrange 
its  ideas  at  pleasure,  and  to  determine  upon  them  as  shall 
seem  best.  And  in  consequence  of  this  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  will  is  not  under  any  arbitrary  and  blind  influence, 
nor  directed  by  necessity."     Pp.  93—24-. 

I  think.  Sir,  I  have  given  you  sufficient  time  to  manage 
this  c^m,  but  I  perceive  you  have  quite  lost  your  hold. 
However,  as  I  have  kept  mine,  I  may  perhaps  assist  you  to 
lay  hold  of  it  once  more, 

Know  then,  that  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  power,  or 
fasulty,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  principle  of  association, 
by  means  of  which  one  idea  recalls  another  formerly  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that,  at  all  times,  external  objects  have 
a  power  of  exciting  some  ideas  in  us.— Please,  Sir,  to  read 
what  I  have  how  said  ovfer  again.  And  when  you  ar6  quite 
sure  that  you  Understand  thus  much,  consider  farther 
whether  it  be  not  possible,  that,  after  the  soundest  sleep, 
or  dfeliquium  (the  senses  and  brain  not  being  materially 
injured,  and  the  ideas  formerly  impressed  upon  it  not  being 
entirely  cancelled),  some  object  casually  present,  to  the  eye 
for  instance,  may  affect  the  retina,  and  consequently  an  idea 
be  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  That  idea,  having  had  old 
connexions  with  others,  may  call  up  its  friends,  and  these 
in  like  manner,  their  several  friends  and  acquaintance,  till 
the  whole  crowd  of  former  ideas  occupies  the  mind,  and  the 
business  of  Combination  and  arrangement,  &c.  &c.,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Locke,  goes  on  as  usual.  In  the  next 
article  you  are  utterly  bewildered  and  lost  in  your  own 
eloquence. 
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"  From  these  principles  which  you  lay  down/'  you  say, 
*'  that  all,  in  the  same  situation,  would,  after  any  interval, 
act  precisely  as  they  have  done,  it  follows  that  if  the  world 
were  renewed,  all  the  same  occurrences  would  necessarily 
happen  Hgain.  If,  after  ever  so  many  myriads  of  ages,  a  man 
were  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, as  the  person  from  whom  we  are  all  descended,  he 
would  act  exactly  as  Adam  is  presumed  to  have  acted  ;  he 
would  have  the  same  posterity,  they  would  travel  over  the 
same  ground,  find  out  the  same  arts,  at  the  same  periods, 
and  perform,  without  the  least  deviation,  all  and  every  of 
those  things  which  have  been  already  performed.  Every 
step  they  should  take  would  be  found  the  same,  every  look, 
every  turn,  every  involuntary  gesture  would  be  repeated. 
The  winds  would  blow  with  the  same  variation,  the  rain 
must  £all  to  a  drop — as  it  had  done  before.  The  very  dust 
and  the  smallest  motes,  which  float  in  any  medium,  would  be, 
in  number  and  quality,  the  same.  For,  according  to  your 
principles,  the  same  original  impulse  must  be  attended  with 
the  like  consequences.  And  if  we  allow  a  failure  in  the 
smallest  degree,  there  must  be  ultimately  an  unavoidable 
difference  through  the  whole  arrangement.  But  such  dif- 
ference is  inconsistent  with  that  primary  influence,  and 
that  necessity  which  you  maintain.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  a  perfect  similarity  throughout.  These  are  the  neces- 
sary consequences  from  your  principles,  but  I  believe  no- 
body will  be  persuaded  that  this  would  ever  obtain.  Let 
any  person,  after  he  has  signed  his  name,  try  to  write  it 
three  or  four  times  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  see 
whether  it  perfectly  accords.  If  he  cannot  do  it  when  he 
undertakes  it  with  premeditation,  he  will  hardly  bring  it  to 
perfection  when  he  acts  without  design.  Or  let  him  M'alk 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  try  to  pace  the  same  ground  at 
the  hke  intervals,  and  in  the  same  time.  If  he  could  not 
perform  it  immediately,  he  would  not  effect  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  days,  or  thirty  days,  much  less  after  an  inter- 
val of  ages."    Pp.  19-^2L    i  i  .?    ^ii  J     ;.  V- ;  / 

I  have  made  this  long  quotation  to  give  my  reader  a  just 
idea  of  your  great  powers  in  the  rhetorical  way,  in  order  to 
make  him  some  amends  for  his  disappointment  with  re- 
spect to  excellence  of  any  other  kind.  What  you  want  in 
ideas  you  make  up  in  words,  and  though  you  have  not  pre- 
cision^ you  excel  in  ampli/icaiion.  Now  I  do  not  pretend 
to  any  excellence  of  this  kind.  Every  man,  and  every 
animal,  has  his  own  weapons.     The  bull  has  his  horns,  and 
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the  horse  his  heels.  You  have  oratory,  I  have  logic.  So 
conspicious  in  you,  Sir,  are  the  powers  of  imagination^  that 
they  go  hand  in  hand  with  your  learning,  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  your  works. 

Whether  you  will  think  the  return  adequate  or  not,  you 
must  be  content  with  a  logical  distinction,  in  return  for  the 
entertainment  you  have  afforded  me ;  and  my  distinction  is 
a  very  plain  one.  It  is  between  the  power  of  man  and  that 
o(God,  which,  great  as  it  is,  you  had  quite  overlooked  upon 
this  occasion  ;  though,  when  it  serves  your  purpose,  you 
can  declaim  on  this  topic  as  copiously  as  upon  any  other,' 
and  of  this  I  shall  produce  a  specimen  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  no  man  can  do  any  very  com- 
plex thing  twice  over  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  is 
because  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  place  himself,  body  and 
mind,  in  a  situation  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purpose.  But 
to  convince  you  how  little  your  mode  of  reasoning  affects  a 
necessarian,  I  must  give  you  a  case  similar  to  it,  and  one 
that  you  may  better  comprehend. 

Fill  a  bag  with  billiard  balls,  and  then  shake  them  out  on 
the  table.  Every  ball  will,  at  length,  settle  in  a  definite 
place,  (please  here  to  recollect  the  definition  of  the  word 
definite,  or  my  instance  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpose,)  and 
were  it  possible  to  place  them  all  exactly  as  they  were  be- 
fore, and  to  pour  them  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
they  would  certainly  settle  in  the  same  places  that  they 
occupied  before.  You  cannot  doubt  of  this,  because 
nothing  is  concerned  besides  physical  and  mechanical  laws, 
all  of  which  you  allow  to  operate  necessarily;  and  you 
would  laugh  at  any  man  who  should  deny  the  necessary 
influence  of  those  laws,  merely  because  neither  he  nor  you, 
if  you  were  to  make  the  trial,  could  so  place  the  balls  in  the 
bag,  and  so  shake  them  out,  as  that  they  should  actually 
settle  in  the  same  places  twice  together.  And,  to  adopt  one 
of  your  own  modes  of  polite  address,  believe  me.  Sir,  the 
brain  of  a  man  is  a  much  more  complex  thing  than  a  bag  of 
billiard  balls.  Here  then.  Sir,  is  my  logical  distinction  and 
example,  in  return  for  your  rhetorical  declamation. 

As  1  hope  I  have  given  you  some  pleasure  in  submitting 
to  the  perusal  of  my  readers  so  very  long  an  extract  from 
your  work  as  the  preceding,  and  I  am  desirous  of  gratifying 
you  as  far  as  I  can,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  another  long 
extract  of  a  similar  kind,  and  not  less  excellent.  "  You, 
indeed,  tell  me,  Sir,  that  every  thought  is  predetermined, 
and  in  every  act  of  volition  I  am  forcibly  impelled,  so  that  I 
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could  not,  in  any  instance,  have  made  my  election  other- 
wise than  I  have  done.  Every  movement  of  the  mind,  you 
say,  arises  from  a  pressing  uneasiness."  By  the  way  this  is 
not  what  1  say,  but  what  Mr.  Locke  says.  "  This  theory 
may  appear  specious,  but  it  seems  to  run  counter  to  all  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  contrary,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  self-evident. 
I  sit  at  this  instant  at  my  ease,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
state  of  mind,  as  you  are  pleased.  Sir,  to  recommend.  I 
perceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  and  know  not  of  any  external 
impulse  to  determine  me  either  in  my  thoughts  or  actiorts. 
I  purpose  to  move,  but  antecedently  examine  whether  I  ani 
under  any  bias,  or  necessity,  or  directed  by  any  foreign 
power.  1  find  none.  In  the  vast  series  of  causes,  so  often 
ilientioned,  I  do  not  perceive  one  that  will  have  any  share 
in  the  effect  which  I  am  about  to  produce.  The  whole 
originates  in  myself,  whether  I  move  my  body,  or  my  afm, 
or  am  content  with  extending  a  finger.  The  like  appears  in 
reispect  to  my  thoughts.  I  am  here  equally  free,  and  among 
the  various  objects  which  are  ready  at  my  call,  I  arbitrafily 
choose  those  to  which  my  fancy  leads  me.  You  tell  me 
«very  thought  is  an  effect,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  a 
prior  idea,  by  which  it  was  produced.  I  cannot  see  any 
such  uniform  affinity  or  correspondence  ;  and  to  give  a  proof 
of  my  liberty  and  independence,  I  will  for  once  expatiate 
freely,  and  produce  a  series  of  unconnected  ideas  from  my 
own  imagination.  I  accordingly,  without  any  pressing 
uneasiness,  think  of  a  tree,  of  time,  of  the  ocean,  of  darkness 
of  a  cone,  of  truth,  of  a  tower,  of  probabihty,  of  Thersites, 
of  love,  of  Epidaurus,  of  Socrates,  of  a  mitCj  of  casuistry,  of 
the  Iliad,  of  Otaheite,  of  Tenterden  steeple,  of  a  mole,  of  a 
mouse-trap.  In  doing  this  I  did  not  find  that  I  was  re- 
strained by  any  law  of  nature,  or  impelled  by  any  foreign 
power.  Nor  can  I  at  last  perceive  that  these  desultory 
thoughts  have  the  least  connexion  with  one  another,  much 
less  with  any  prior  ideas.  You  assure  me  that  they  rtiust 
unavoidably  have  a  reference,  and  that  they  are  dependeiit 
upon  others  which  have  preceded.  In  short,  according  to 
your  principles,  they  arose  so  necessarily  in  my  mind,  that 
five  days  hence,  or  five  years  hence,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  same  disposition,  1  should  ihfdlibly 
make  the  very  same  choice.  But  this  seems  contrary  to 
experience :  for  though  I  am  as  precisely  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  we  can  suppose  any  man  to  be,  and  likewise 
in  the  same  disposition  of  mind ;  yet,  after  an  interval  ot  a 
very  few  minutes,  I  am  not  able  to  go  over  a  fourth  part  6f 
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this  series.  And  however  cogent  the  necessity  may  be,  I 
can  recollect  very  little  more  than  the  mole  and  the  mouse- 
trap/'    Pp.  25— 27.  ' 

You  think,  Sir,  that  the  curious  assortment  of  ideas  yoU 
have  presented  us  with  had  no  connexion,  mediate,  you 
must  mean,  or  immediate.  But  odd  as  you,  who  appear  to 
know  so  little  of  the  human  mind,  may  think  it,  1  have  no 
doubt  but  they  really  had.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have 
omitted  no  other  ideas,  that  might  connect  those  that  you 
have  produced  ?  Or,  which  you  may  better  recollect,  did 
you  at  first  set  them  down  exactly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand  ?  Were  not  the  words  love  and  a  tower  a  little 
Hearer  together,  and  did  not  the  stoiy  of  Hero  and  Leander 
Occur  to  you  ;  and  are  you  quite  sure  that  nothing  squeezed 
in  between  the  mole  and  the  mouse-trap  P 

You  say  you  place  yourself  as  precisely  in  the  same  cir^ 
cumjtances  as  we  can  suppose  any  man  to  be,  and  likewise 
in  the  same  disposition  of  mind.  But,  Sir,  what  you  may 
suppose  to  be  the  same,  may  not  be  precisely  so,  and  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  your  mind,  perhaps  the 
position  of  your  body,  may  put  the  mole  in  the  place  of  the 
mouse-trap,  or,  vice  versa. 

That  you  have  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  take  for  granted. 
Indeed  if  you  had,  you  would  have  known  a  little  more 
of  the  subject  of  which  you  treat  than  you  now  do.  Some- 
where in  his  writings,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  place, 
you  would  have  found  a  pertinent  observation  to  the  present 
purpose,  and  a  proper  example.  Some  gentlemen  were 
talking  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  when  one  of  them  sud- 
denly asked  what  was  the  value  of  a  Jewish  shekel.  To' 
appearance,  these  had  as  little  connexion  as  any  two  in 
your  group.  But  this  gentleman  was  more  ingenuous,  or 
more  fortunate  than  you  ;  for  being  interrogated  while  the 
whole  train  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  he  said  the  civil  war 
brought  to  his  mind  the  death  of  king  Charles,  the  death  of 
Charles  that  of  our  Saviour,  and  this  made  him  think  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  he  supposed  were  shekels,  for 
which  Judas  betrayed  him.  Now  all  this  process  might 
take  place  in  less  time  than  would  be  sufficient  to  write 
down  any  of  the  two  words  in  your  collection.*     But  you* 

*  The  passage  to  which  my  author  must  here  refer  is  the  following,  and  it  will  be 
seta  that  he  has  inadvertently  attributed  to  a  confession  of  the  Querist,  the  happy  con- 
jecture of  Hobbes.  "  In  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  what  could  seem  mor6 
impertinent  than  to  ask  (as  one  did)  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny  ?  Yet 
the  cobereace  to  me  was  manifest  enough.    For  the  thoughts  of  the  war  introduced 
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seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  or  how 
shght  circumstances  are  sufficient,  by  the  law  of  association, 
to  introduce  any  particular  idea.  And  yet  the  connexion  of 
the  several  parts  of  your  ingenious  system  of  mythology  is 
often  extremely  delicate. 

When  I  look  over  the  several  articles  of  this  Section,  and 
see  that  you  speak  of  necessity  as  something  that  excludes 
will,  calling  it  a  foreign  injiuence,  arbitrary  decree,  chain  of 
cames,  &c,  &c.,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that,  as  all  our 
ideas  of  things  mental  are  derived  from  things  cor^orca/, 
your  idea  of  necessity  is  that  of  a  great  iron  chain,  fastened 
round  a  man's  body,  which  he  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  by 
which  he  is  dragged  nolens,  volens.  But,  dear  Sir,  do  not 
fright  yourself  in  this  manner.  Necessity,  Sir,  philosophical 
necessity,  is  a  more  gentle  thing  than  this  iron  chain  that 
haunts  your  imagination  ;  and  though  you  are  led  by  it,  you 
at  the  same  time  go  just  where  you  please ;  and  whenever 
you  become  a  necessarian,  you  will  be  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  found  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life, 
though  without  knowing  it. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Divine  Prescience. 

I  AM  at  length  come  to  the  topic  on  which  you  write 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  power  ;  and  here  being,  as  I 
suppose  you  thought,  a  nodus  deo  vindice  dignus,  you  in- 
troduce the  Divine  Being  h?mself  as  imposing  everlasting 
silence  upon  me,  and  you  pour  out  such  a  torrent  of  scrip- 
ture quotations,  that  if  the  application  was  at  all  pertinent, 
I  should  have  no  power  of  reply.  But  this  being  wanting, 
your  argument  is  brut um  fulmen.  As  I  perceive  you  have 
not  yet  understood  my  argument  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
repeat  it  more  particularly;  and  I  think  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  so  plain  that  it  shall  be  impossible  either  to 
misunderstand  or  refute  it.     I  state  it  as  follows  : 

Nothing  can  be  seen  to  be  what  it  is  not,  because  it  would 
tlien  be  what  it  is  not.  The  Deity  himself  cannot  see  bla^^k 
to  be  white,  or  white  black ;  because  black  is  not  white,  nor 

the  tlionght  of  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  enemies.  The  thought  of  that  brought 
in  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  of  Christ ;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the 
thirty  pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  treason,  and  thence  easily  followed  that 
malicious  question;  and  all  tliis  in  a  moment  of  time,  for  thought  is  quick." 
Leviathan,  Pt.  I.  Ch.  iii.  fol.  l631,  p.  9. 
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is  white  black.  If  sight,  or  perception,  or  knowledge  in 
general,  cannot  change  the  antecedent  nature  of  objects, 
neither  can  the  divine  perception  or  knowledge.  Other- 
wise the  Deity  might  see  two  to  be  three,  or  three  to  be  two. 
And  surely,  Sir,  with  your  leave,  there  cannot  be  any  pre- 
sumption, or  impiety,  in  saying  this. 

If  this  be  just,  it  must  be  true,  and  no  presumption,  to 
assert,  that  the  Deity  himself  cannot  see  that  to  be  certain, 
which  is  in  itself  contingent,  or  that  to  be  contingent,  which 
is  absolutely  certain.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  meant  by  any  thing 
being  contingent  but  that  it  either  ma^  or  ma^  not  he}  But 
for  a  thing  to  be  seen  as  certain,  it  must  in  itself  be  certain  ; 
and  therefore  the  possibility  of  its  not  being,  must  be  ex- 
cluded. Consequently,  any  event  being  foreseen  certainly 
to  be,  is  incompatible  with  its  being  even  possible  not  to  be. 
Nothing,  therefore,  of  which  it  can  be  truly  said  that  it 
either  may  or  may  not  be  (which  you  maintain  is  the  case 
with  every  determination  of  the  mind  of  man),  can  be  an 
object  of  foreknowledge,  even  to  the  Deity  himself.  To 
maintain  the  contrary  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  the  same  event  is  both  contingent  in  itself,  and  yet 
certain  to  God;  or  that  though,  in  reality,  it  may  or  may 
not  be,  yet,  contrary  to  the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  he 
knows  that  it  certainly  will  be.  1  therefore  say  that  if  a 
man  be  possessed  of  a  power  of  proper  self-determination, 
which  implies  that  the  Deity  himself  cannot  controul  it,  the 
Deity  himself  cannot  foresee  what  the  actual  determination 
will  be.  Surely,  Sir,  there  cannot  be  any  argument  more 
conclusive  than  this.     You,  however,  reply  as  follows  : 

"  Surely,  Sir,"  you  say,  "  this  is  very  bold,  even  to  a 
degree  of  rashness,  and  at  the  same  time  your  mode  of  rea- 
soning seems  to  my  judgment  totally  inconclusive.  It, 
I  think,  may  be  obviated  by  a  thousand  circumstances  ia 
common  life."     Pp.  28,  29-     Let  us  hear  one  of  them. 

"  A  child,"  you  say,  "  may  determine  to  take  a  walk  in 
a  garden,  and  I  may  have  a  power  to  controul  his  purpose." 
P.  29.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  go  any  farther  with  you  in 
this  case,  because  I  want  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  power  of 
determination  that  1  cannot  controul.  What  is  your  next 
instance  out  of  the  thousand  that  you  say  you  could 
produce  ? 

"  I  sow  a  field,"  you  say,  "  with  wheat,  and,  if  I  please, 
I  could  make  an  alteration,  by  plowing  it  up,  and  sowing  it 
with  rye  or  barley.  But  I  cannot  see  how  the  mere  power 
of  Varying  my  purpose  can  ruin  that  purpose."  P.  29.     But 
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pray,  Sir,  what  has  this  to  dp  with  prescience  P  Some  of  the 
remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases  must  be  pro- 
duced, but  all  the  thousand  will  avail  nothing,  unless  they 
be  very , different  from  these;  and  certainly  you  would  not 
have  given  a  specimen  of  the  worst  in  the  thousand. 

But  you  add,  and  insist  upon  being  heard,  "  You  make 
HO  distinction  between  what  the  Deity  can  do,  and  what  he 
really  does ;  and  you  argue  as  if  power  and  performance 
were  the  same  thing."  P.  29.  But,  surely.  Sir,  before  any 
act  of  man  can  be  foreseen^  it  must  be  rendered  certain^  and 
there  is  no  method  of  making  it  certain,  but  by  controulling 
that  power  which  would  make  it  uncertain.  Consequently 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  perpetually  at  variance 
with  the  self-determining  power  of  man. 

But  I  must,  it  seems,  hear  you  farther,  and  I  am  willing 
to  exercise  as  much  patience  as  possible.  "  You  proceed  to 
enforce  your  argument  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  by 
whom  you  think  the  affair  has  been  satisfactorily  stated. 
Denying  necessity^  says  this  writer,  Works,  p.  485,  destroys 
both  the  decrees  and  prescience  of  Almighty  God.  For  wltatever 
God  has  purposed  to  bring  to  pass  by  man,  as  an  instrument, 
or  foresees  shall  come  to  pass,  a  man,  if  he  has  liberty,  might 
frustrate,  and  make  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  God  should  either 
not  foreknow  it  and  not  decree  it,  or  he  shall  foreknow  such 
things  shall  be  as  shall  never  be,  and  decree  what  shall  never 
come  to  pass.  What  a  rash,  contemptible  and  short-sighted 
reptile  is  man  !  Who  would  think  that  this  insect  of  a  day 
would  presume  to  limit  omniscience  and  controul  the 
powers  of  the  Almighty  !  Bold  and  inconsiderate,  to  form  a 
Judgment  of  the  divine  energy  by  his  own  scanty  faculties, 
and  endeavour  to  reduce  his  Creator  to  the  standard  of  man  ! 
Besides,  what  a  round  of  absurdity  is  there  in  this  weak  and 
impious  supposition?  One  would  imagine  that  none  but 
an  idiot  could  have  stated  such  a  case  ;  wherein  things  are 
supposed  to  be  foreknown  which  shall  never  be,  and  things 
decreed  in  consequence  of  foreknowledge  which  shall  never 
come  to  pass ;  in  short,  when  it  is  said  that  what  God  fore- 
sees is  not  foreseen,  for  it  may  be  frustrated  by  man  and 
rendered  ineffectual.  This,  Sir,  is  the  argument  which  you 
think  is  clearly  stated.*'    P.  30. 

I  hope,  Sir,  you  are  now  satisfied,  and  will  not  complain 
of  my  not  giving  you  sufficient  attention.  I  did  not  even 
stop  you  when  you  called  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  consequently 
myself,  who  quoted  the  passages  from  him  with  approbation; 
f(>€ak,  impious,  and  an  idiot. 
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Mr.  Hobbes*s  argument  is  a  very  pUin  one,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  expressed  is  sufficiently  clear  to  every 
candid  and  intelligent  reader.  For  the  sake,  however,  of 
y^ry  dull,  or  very  captious  readers  (for  w^iom  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  write  at  all),  it  might  perhaps  have  beea 
better  expressed  as  follows :  Whatever  God  purposes  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  men,  they,  if  they  be  possessed  of 
a  self-determining  power,  may  frustrate.  In  which  case, 
God  must  either  never  foretell  any  thing,  or  declare  that  a 
thing  shall  come  to  pass,  which,  for  any  thing  that  he  can 
tell,  may  never  come  to  pass  at  all. 

Now,  Sir,  how  does  your  fine  flourish  about  the  power  of 
God  and  the  weakness  of  man,  at  all  apply  to  such  an  argur 
ment  as  this  ?  What  round  of  absurdity  (or  square  of  absufr 
dAiy)  whdA.  weakness y  ov  idiocy,  ox  impiety,  is  there  in  this? 
There  are,  Sir,  as  genuine  marks  of  a  reverence  for  God  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Hobbes  as  in  any  of  j^ours  ;  and  jt  little 
becomes  you  to  charge  so  superior  a  genius,  so  wonderfully 
acute  a  writer,  and  so  excellent  a  scholar  as  he  was,  one  of 
the  first  characters  of  his  age  in  those  respects,  with  weakness 
or  idiocy,  whatever  right  you  may  have  to  involve  me  in  the 
«ame  charge  with  him.  Besides,  if  you  mean  to  enter  upon 
the  stage  of  controversial  writing,  and  wish  that  such  oppro- 
brious epithets  as  the&e  should  have  any  effect,  you  should 
be  more  sparing  of  them,  and  at  least  not  produce  them  but 
where  there  was  more  of  the  face  of  probability  in  the  appli*- 
cation  of  thera.  Should  such  an  use  of  these  terms,  by  your 
example,  become  general,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  change 
their  signification  in  all  English  dictionaries. 

I  have  another  fault  to  find  with  your  argument,  which 
is,  that  you  make  that  to  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Hobbes, 
which  he  expressly  charges  upon  his  adversary.  But  this 
is  a  practised  feint  with  you,  and  an  improvement  of  your 
own  in  the  art  of  controversy. 

In  the  next  place,  you  describe  at  large  the  manner  in 
which  man  gains  his  knowledge.  "  But,  my  good  Sir,^* 
you  say,  "  can  you  possibly  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Almighty  is  obtained  in  this  servile  and  precarious 
manner,  and  that  his  wisdom  proceeds  after  the  human 
mode  of  reasoning?  You  may  as  well — ascribe  to  him  the 
eyes  of  a  man  to  get  intelligence,  and  human  limbs  to  per- 
form his  high  operations."     P  31. 

Now,  to  return  your  compliment,  my  good  Sir,  you  mak/s 
this  slight  mistake  ;  the  question  is  not  at  all  concerning  the 
manner  of  obtaining  knowledge,  but  concerning  the  thing  to 
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he  known.  I  may  go  laboriously  to  work,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  three  internal  angles  of  a  right-lined  triangle  arc 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  the  Deity  may  know  this  in 
any  other  manner  that  you  can,  or  cannot  conceive,  but  he 
cannot  see  them  to  be  equal  to  three  or  four  right  angles. 
So,  also,  if  a  thing  be  in  itself  contingent,  he  cannot  see  it 
to  be  certain,  let  his  manner  of  knowing  be  what  it  will. 

I  perceive,  however,  you  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  I 
hear  you  farther  in  the  tone  o{ authority^  now  that  argumerlt 
fails  you  "  Now,  Sir,'*  you  say,  "  1  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  any  disrespect  towards  you,  and  to 
make  use  of  any  harsh  expression  ;  but  surely  you  are 
highly  presumptuous,  not  to  say  self-sufficient ."  P.  32.  By 
the  way,  in  what  respect  is  self-sufficiency  more  reprehensible 
than  presumption P  "  How  can  you,  limited  as  you  are  in 
your  faculties, — pretend  to  determine  about  divine  intelli- 
gence ? — You  tell  me  that  you  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  I 
presume  that  you  are  sincere."  For.  this  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Sir,  as  it  is  more  than  you  always  allow  me.  "  Do 
you  not  then  know  that  '  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness 
with  God,*  Cor.  iii.  19  ;  that,  '  his  ways  are  higher  than  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts'  ?  Isa.  Iv.  9-  '  To 
whom  then  will  you  liken  me,  and  shall  I  be  equal,  saith  the 
holy  one  ?*  Isa.  xl.  25.  '  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary:  there  is  no  search- 
ing of  his  understanding  ?'  Isa.  xl.  28.  '  Thy  righteousness,' 
says  the  Psalmist,  '  standeth  like  the  great  mountains,  thy 
judgments  are  like  the  great  deep.*  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.  *  Who 
hath  directed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  who  instructed  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment,  and  shewed  him  the 
way  of  understanding?*  Isa.  xl.  13,  14.  This  last.  Sir,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  part  which  you  have  taken,  by  pre- 
tending to  prescribe  to  the  Deity.  You  have  joined  your- 
self with  those  who  say,  '  How  doth  God  know,  and  is 
there  wisdom  in  the  Most  High  ?*  Ps.  Ixxiii,  11.  '  And 
thou  sayest,  how  doth  God  know,  can  he  judge  through  the 
dark  cloud?*  Job  xxii.  13.  In  what  manner  does  the 
same  sacred  writer  finally  determine  this  point  ?  Attend, 
Sir,  for  he  settles  the  whole  in  these  few  but  important 
words :  '  He  beholdeth  all  high  things.  He  is  a  king  over 
all  the  children  of  pride.'  Job  xli.  34.  From  the  quota- 
tions above  given  we  may  learn  to  humble  ourselves  when 
we  speak  of  our  Creator,  and  to  mention  his  divine  attri, 
butes  with  reverence."     Pp.  32 — 34. 
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Well,  Sir,  I  have  now  heard  you  fairly  out,  and  have  had 
the  patience  to  hear  myself  ranked  vv^ith  Atheists,  and  per- 
sons utterly  profligate  and  abandoned;  for  such  only  the 
passages  you  have  quoted  from  the  Psalms  and  the  book  of 
Job  respect.  But  1  want  to  know  what  is  all  this  to  your 
purpose  ?  Had  you  been  a  divine  I  should  have  concluded 
that  it  had  been  an  extract  from  some  practical  sermon,  and 
that  your  amanuensis  had,  by  mistake,  got  hold  of  this, 
instead  of  something  else  that  you  had  given  him  to  trans- 
cribe for  this  place. 

If,  in  this  place,  your  amanuensis  has  deceived  you,  I 
suspect,  that  in  the  next  your  printer  has  omitted  the  word 
not.  You  say,  the  "  interfering  of  the  Deity  is  quite  op- 
posite to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.**  P.  116. 
Whereas,  I  think  it  favourable  to  that  doctrine,  and,  in  fact, 
they  have  always  been  held  together.  Who,  Sir,  believe 
more  concerning  frequent  interpositions  of  the  Deity  than 
the  Calvinists,  the  great  advocates  for  absolute  decrees? 
But  as  you  appear  not  to  know  who  the  Calvinists  are,  you 
are  probably  unacquainted  w^ith  this  circumstance. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Charge  of  Infidelity,  and  the  Conclusion. 

How  you  should  have  taken  it  into  your  head  that  I  am 
an  unbeliever  in  revelation,  is  to  me  altogether  unaccount- 
able. If  you  had  known  any  thing  of  me,  either  from  my 
writings,  or  by  character,  you  must  have  known  that  I  am, 
by  profession,  a  Dissenting  minister ;  that  till  lately  I  was  a 
stated  preacher,  and  now  am  an  occasional,  and  pretty 
frequent  one.  Doing  this,  as  I  now  must  do,  from  choice, 
certainly  affords  very  little  presumption  for  your  charge, 
unless  you  imagine  (which,  with  your  extreme  ignorance  of 
every  thing  relating  to  Dissenters,  you  very  possibly  may) 
that  all  Dissenters  are  unbelievers,  and  that  your  church 
of  England  has  the  sole  right  and  property  of  all  the  Christia- 
nity there  is  in  the  world. 

If  you  look  over  the  catalogue  of  my  publications,  you 
will  find  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  on  theological 
subjects.  The  second  volume  of  my  Institutes  is  a  regular 
defence  of  the  system  of  revelation,  and  most  of  my  philo- 
sophical writings  bear  sufficient  marks  of  a  respect  for 
religion  and  Christianity. 
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To  imagine,  after  this,  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  easily  accounted  for,  in  a  man  ofletters,  who 
ijiight  be  expected  to  be  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar,  who,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  have  ranked  those 
whose  opinions  have  been  considerably  different  from  their 
own,  with  Atheists  or  unbelievers.  You,  Sir,  I  must  sup- 
pose had  no  other  information  than  this,  and  then  (not  to 
offend  your  ears  with  the  sound  of  too  vulgar  a  proverb) 
taking  this  notion,  that  1  am  an  unbeliever,  for  granted,  you 
fancied  you  found  traces  of  it  in  this  treatise  of  Necessity, 
the  only  work  of  mine,  I  presume,  that  you  ever  looked 
into. 

I  shijill  only  animadvert  on  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which 
this  charge  of  infidelity  is  insinuated  or  expressed.  The 
first  is  so  little  to  your,  or  to  any  purpose,  that  I  own  1  can 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  quote  it  only  that  persons  of  more 
sagacity  than  myself  may  try  what  they  can  do  with  it. 
*'  when  you  have  mentioned  the  providence  of  God  in  one 
l^art,  you  seem  to  set  it  aside  in  the  next.  In  this  you  go 
great  lengths.  The  interposition  of  the  Deity,  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  not  by  you  uniformly 
allowed.  You  aver  boldly  that  many  particular  events,  said 
expressly  to  have  been  appointed  by  God,  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  even  the  persons  who  have  been 
represented  as  inspired  by  God,  were  not  under  any  divine 
influence ;  and  you  add,  in  confirmation  of  what  you  have 
said,  that  in  the  instances,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which 
you  allude,  there  appears,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history,  to  have  been  no  proper  interposition  of  the  Divine 
Being,  no  real  miracle,  but  every  thing  took  place  accordr 
ing  to  the  common  established  course  of  nature.  As  this  is 
somewhat  extraordinary,  it  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  illus- 
trate what  you  maintain  by  some  examples.  What  you  may 
mean  by  there  being  no  proper  interposition  I  know  not. 
We  have  before  us  an  alternative  which  admits  of  no 
medium.  The  Deity  either  does  interpose,  or  he  does  not. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  true  to  your  principles,  you  should 
speak  out,  and  maintain,  without  equivocation,  that  God 
does  not  at  all  interfere  in  the  world  ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  no  providen-ce."     Pp.  \17,  118. 

I  ask  pardon,  Sir,  I  do  think  I  now  understand  something 
of  what  you  are  about.  But  I  perceive  you  are  not  at  all 
apprised  of  what  /was  about.  1  had  said,  that  many  things 
were  foretold  which  depended  upon  the  volitions  of  men, 
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which  volitions  were  produced  exactly  as  other  volitions 
are,  without  any  particular  interference  of  the  Deity  to 
controul  them.  But  though  1  was  expressly  referring  to  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  by  whom  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  and 
who  you  yourself  will  hardly  say  were  miraculously  in- 
spired with  their  determination  for  that  purpose,  you  seem 
to  have  imagined  that  I  was  treating  concerning  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  general,  or  of  miraculous  interpositions. 
To  make  out  of  this  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  all  revela- 
tions, discovers  such  a  perverseness  of  understanding,  as  I 
have  not  yet  seen  in  any  writer.  Sir,  you  will  find  much 
better  proof  of  my  being  an  unbeliever,  in  my  History  of 
Electricity i  or  on  the  very  face  of  my  Chart  of  Biography ; 
and  1  rather  wonder  you  should  not  have  quoted  both  those 
works  for  that  purpose.  It  must  certainly  have  been  because 
you  were  not  acquainted  with  them.  1  shall  not  presume 
to  follow  you  in  what  you  here  add  concerning  the  influence 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  you  and  I,  I  perceive,  have 
very  different  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
.the  Scriptures. 

Indeed,  Sir,  this  article  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature 
than  any  that  I  have  animadverted  upon  hitherto.  With 
respect  to  other  things,  I  have  chiefly  indulged  myself  in 
laughing  at  your  ignorance  and  conceit;  but  this  charge  of 
infidelity,  is  a  most  gross  and  groundless  calumny^  for  which 
you  are  accountable  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  the 
public,  to  which  we  now  appeal. 

In  what  I  am  now  going  to  quote,  you  charge  me,  Sir,^ 
with  vilifying  and  debasing  the  apostles,  and  more  than 
insinuate  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  their  divine  mission  ; 
and  all  this  merely  for  having  advanced  that  they  were  not 
strictly  speaking  necessarians  or  philosophers.  The  only 
extenuation  of  your  guilt  is  your  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
subject  on  which  your  presumption  has  led  you  to  write ; 
on  which  account,  the  malignant  paragraph  I  am  about  to 
4uote  affords  abundant  matter  for  its  own  refutation. 

"  Though  you  speak  with  your  usual  caution  and 
reserve,*'  you  say,  "  yet  you  afford  us  too  plainly  an  in- 
dication of  your  real  opinion  of  those  writers,  to  whom  you 
pretended  that  you  had  been  so  much  beholden.  Your 
words  are  very  remarkable.  Not  that  I  think  the  sacred 
writers  were^  strictly  speaking,  necessarians,  for  they  were  not 
philosophers ;  hut  their  habitual  devotion  naturally  led  them 
to  refer  all  things  to  God,  without  reflecting  on  the  rigorous 
meaning  of  their  language ;  and  very  probably  had  tJiey  been 
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interrogated  on  the  subject,  they  would  have  appeared  not  to 
he  apprised  of  the  proper  extent  of  the  necessarian  scheme,  and 
would  haiie  answered  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  it.  rVol. 
III.  p.  520.]  Who  must  not  after  this,  pity  the  fate  of 
the  poor  apostles  and  evangehsts  ?  Alas,  Sir,  how  very  low 
they  must  be  in  your  estimation.  They,  who  for  ages  were 
thought  to  have  been  inspired,  and  to  have  been  peculiarly 
directed  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  are  at  last  supposed  not  to 
understand  their  own  meaning."     P.  121. 

Here,  Sir,  you  are  once  more  making  use  of  your  own 
original  artifice,  and  indeed  we  are  all  too  apt  to  make  the 
most  of  any  little  discovery  of  our  own.  When  I  expressly 
say  the  sacred  writers  were  not  necessarians,  and  did  not 
even  understand"  the  system,  could  I  possibly  suppose  that 
they  meant  to  establish  it  ? 

*'  They  were  not,  you  say,  strictly  speaking,  necessarians. 
No,  in  good  truth.  Sir,  nor  were  they  in  any  respect  of  that 
denomination.  They  were  not,  you  say,  philosophers.  It 
is  true,  Sir,  they  might  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  fixed 
air,  nor  had  they  ever  made  any  discoveries  in  electricity. 
To  the  squaring  of  the  circle  they  were  probably  utter 
strangers.  Yet,  believe  me,  Sir,  they  were  great  philoso- 
phers. And  however  you  may  rank  yourself  above  theip, 
they  were  far  your  superiors  in  true  knowledge."  Pp.  121, 
122.  But,  Sir,  do  you  suppose  the  apostles  knew  so  much 
of  the  heathen  mythology  as  you  do  ?  If  not,  do  not  you,  in 
that  respect,  rank  yourself  above  them  } 

"  They  were  blessed  above  others,"  you  say,  "  with  ratio- 
nal philosophy,  and  likewise  with  a  philosophy  to  which 
reason  could  not  possibly  arrive,  and  which  could  only  be 
obtained  from  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom.  This  they  had 
in  full  plenitude-;  and  the  whole  of  our  religion,  and  our 
happiness  in  consequence  of  it,  depends  upon  the  testimony 
of  these  apostles,  whom  you  thus  vihfy  and  debase.  Such 
were  these  lights  of  the  world,  these  preachers  of  divine 
truth,  who,  it  seems,  if  they  had  been  interrogated  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  given  him  a 
proper  answer."  P.  122.  A  proper  answer  to  what.  Sir  ;  to  a 
thins:  which  it  no  more  behoved  them  to  know,  than  to 
understand  heathen  mythology  or  fixed  air  ? 

This  business,  Sir,  is  of  a  nature  too  serious  to  be  treated 
with  ridicule.  If  we  must  give  an  account  of  ewery  idle 
word  at  the  day  of  judgment,  what  apology  can  be  made  for 
such  shocking  calumny  as  this  ?  You  charge  me.  Sir,  with 
not  being  a  believer  in  rev^elation  :  what  proof  have  you  given 
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the  public  that  you  are  one  ?  If  you  look  into  my  writings, 
you  will  find  ten  times  as  much  evidence  of  mi/  being  a 
Christian ;  and  yet  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  being  a 
believer  in  Christianity,  or  that  your  general  conduct  is 
not  governed  by  it,  though  you  have  so  grossly  violated 
its  precepts  in  this  particular  case  ;  for  which,  if  you  really 
be  a  Christian,  in  the  only  important  sense  of  the  word, 
you  will  ask  pardon  of  God,  if  not  of  myself,  and  of  the 
public  also. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  till  you 
know  what  the  thing  itself  is,  it  is  impossible  you  should 
make  any  thing  of  the  investigation.  As  far  as  I  yet  see, 
Mr.  Hobbes  was  the  first  who  properly  understood  and 
explained  the  doctrine.  And  though  you  rank  me,  p.  131, 
with  what  you  call  the  inglorious  triumvirate  of  Collins, 
Hume  and  Hobbes,  saying,  p.  132,  that  the  world  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  found  me  in  other  company,  I  can 
only  say  that,  if  I  be  in  company  yv\xh  truth  and  good  sense, 
I  always  think  myself  in  good  company,  whoever  else  be  of 
the  same  party.*  It  was  disingenuous  in  you.  Sir,  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  Hartley  on  this  occasion,  when  I  have 
made  much  more  use  of  it,  as  an  authority,  than  of  any 
other.  It  looks  as  if  you  wished  to  conceal  any  credit  I 
might  derive  from  the  respect  I  bear  to  so  excellent  a  man, 
and  so  good  a  Christian.  Had  you  been  so  disposed,  you 
might  have  grouped  me  with  a  triumvirate  of  christian 
necessarians,  for  Leibnitz,  Hutcheson  and  Hartley  were 
such. 

I  shall  now.  Sir,  close  this  letter,  which  I  do  without 
noticing  many  things  that  are  extremely  inconclusive  and 
weak  in  your  Address  to  me.  Had  I  thought  you  at  all 
qualified  to  discuss  this  question,  1  should  have  proposed  a 
few  queries  to  your  consideration,  as  I  have  done  to  others 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  it ;  and,  I  beheve  I  shall  now 
take  my  final  leave  of  you. 

The  very  poor  figure  you  have  made  in  this  business  (so 
little  judgment,  accompanying  a  boundless  imagination,) 
makes  me  suspect  more  than  I  ever  did  before,  that  there 

*  Similar  was  the  reply  of  Lowth  to  Warbnrton,  when  that  acute  and  insolent 
polemic  had  connected  his  name,  for  an  obvious  purpose,  with  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  Malmesburj.  "  For  my  part,  my  F^ord,  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  Mr. 
Hobbes's  company,  provided  he  behave  decently  and  properly,  and  talk  like  a 
learned  and  a  sensible  man ;  and  I  had  as  lief  say  a  thing  after  him  as  after  another, 
provided  the  thing  be  true.  And  really  Hobbes  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
abilities."  A  Letter^  &c.,  by  a  late  Profetsor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Ed.  4. 
1766,  p.  21. 
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may  be  something  amiss  with  your  System  of  Mythology. 
The  building  you  have  reared  has  a  fair  front,  the  decora- 
tions are  fine,  and  many  of  the  rooms,  1  doubt  not,  are  well 
proportioned  ;  but  I  suspect  the  foundation ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that,  in  some  of  my  rambles,  which  are  pretty  vari- 
ous and  excursive,  I  may  take  a  walk  that  way,  in  order  to 
take  a  nearer  view  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
London,  April  \7th,  1780.» 


♦  In  a  summary  review  of"  Domestrc  Literature"  for  this  year,  1780,  Dr.  Priest- 
ley and  Mr.  Palmer  are  described  as  "  antagonists  well  matched,"  and  Mr.  Bryant, 
•with  '*  great  abilities  in  his  own  walk  of  learning,"  as  "  drawn  into  a  controversy 
in  which  he  could  not  shew  himself  to  the  best  advantage."  The  reviewer  then 
notices  "  an  ingenious  advocate  for  Dr.  Priestley's  system,  in  a  pamphlet,"  which- 
I  have  not  met  with.  It  is  attributed  to  "  some  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profess 
sioa."    See  New  Ann,  Reg,  I.  p.  205. 
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A  PREFACE, 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


The  subject  of  philosophical  liberty  and  necessity  having- 
engaged  much  of  the  public  attention,  many  persons  have 
wished  to  see  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Collins's  ;  but  the  copies 
being  now  become  very  scarce,  few  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure  it.  On  this  account,  at  the  request  of  several  persons, 
I  have  been  induced  to  republish  it,  making  use  of  the  third 
edition^  printed  in  173«5,  which,  as  far  as  1  know,  was  the 
last. 

The  great  merit  of  this  piece  consists  in  its  conciseness, 
its  clearness,  and  its  being  the  first  regular  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  was  the  first 
who,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  rightly  understood,  and 
clearly  stated,  the  argument ;  but  he  wrote  nothing  systema- 
tical^ and  consequently  nothing  that  could  be  of  much  use 
to  a  student.  For  this  purpose,  this  treatise  of  Collinses  is 
excellent,  there  being  few  topics  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  argument  which  he  has  not  touched  upon;  and,  being 
methodical,  it  is  valuable  as  an  elementary  treatise. 

My  own  work  I  have  called  An  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Necessity,  having  contented  myself  with  explaining  such 
of  the  arguments  as  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood, though  I  was  led,  before  1  had  done,  to  treat  more  or 
less  largely  of  almost  every  thing  that  had  been  advanced 
relating  to  it ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  thrown  some 
new  light  upon  it.  Dr.  Hartley's  sections  on  the  mechanism 
of  the  mind*  are  indeed  most  excellent  for  their  conciseness 
and  clearness,  beyond  any  thing  in  our  language,  or,  I  be- 
lieve, in  any  other;  but  they  are  too  short  for  the  purpose 
of  the  young  metaphysician.  Edwards's  Treatise  on  Free- 
Will,^  though  a  most  masterly  performance,  is  in  the  ex- 
treme of  diffuseness  ;  and  in  many  cases  an  argument  is 
better  understood  by  being  expressed  in  few  words. 

*  Observations,  Pt.  i.  Conclusion,  and  Pt.  ii.  Prop.  xir. — xvi. 
t  See  an  account  of  this  work  and  the  author,  Vol.  111.  pp.  8,  9. 
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The  article  with  respect  to  which  this  treatise  of  Collins, 
and  indeed  every  thing  else  that  1  have  yet  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  Dr.  Hartley's,  is  most  defective,  is  that  which 
relates  to  moral  sentiment,  the  foundation  of  praise  or  blame, 
and  the  nature  of  accountabl&riess,  Athich  I  have  therefore 
more  particularly  considered  in  my  Illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine, in  my  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Price,  and  my  Letters 
to  Mr.  Palmer,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

The  only  seeming  advantage  of  those  who  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  intro- 
duction of  moral  evil,  and  the  connexion  that  it  has  with 
suffering.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  prescience  be  allowed, 
(which  every  believer  in  revelation  must  do,  and  without 
which  there  could  be  no  proper  government  of  the  world  at 
all,)  whatever  be  the  consequence  of  appointment,  will  also 
be  the  consequence  oi  permission.  If  good  would  not  ulti- 
mately arise  from  any  kind  or  degree  of  evil,  natural  or  moral, 
a  good  Being  would  not  permit  it ;  and  if  good  would  neces- 
sarily arise  from  it,  he  would  be  justified  in  appointing  it, 
being  the  proper  and  necessary  means  to  a  valuable  end. 

It  is  likewise  said,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame,  merit  or  demerit,  upon 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.  But  if  the  proper  definition  of 
philosophical  liberty  be  attended  to,  even  the  common  idea 
of  praise  or  blame  will  be  perceived  to  be  as  incompatible 
with  it,  as  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity/.  For  with  what 
reason  would  any  person  be  praised  or  blamed  for  an  action 
which  arose  from  no  proper  motive,  but  an  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  independent  of  mo^iye,  and  consequently 
oijixed principle.^  And  if,  without  attending  to  the  popular 
idea  of  praise  or  blame,  merit  or  demerit,  we  only  consider 
the  effect  of  annexing  pleasing  consequences  to  what  we  call 
virtue,  and  unpleasing  ones  to  what  we  term  vice,  we  shall 
see  that  such  a  system  of  government,  with  respect  to  beings 
influenced  by  motives,  will  actually  tend  to  produce  virtue, 
by  supplying  sufficient  motives  to  the  practice  of  it.  And 
what  else  is  the  object  and  end  of  any  wise  and  righteous 
government,  the  virtue  of  intelligent  and  social  creatures 
being  necessarily  connected  with  their  happiness  ? 

If  persons  have  strength  of  mind  not  to  be  frightened  by 
names,  and  be  capable  of  atte'nding  to  things  only,  the 
strongest  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity  will  not 
affect  them.  If  they  be  unequal  to  this,  they  had  better 
desist  from  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  content 
themselves  with  popular  ideas  and  popular  language.    Only 
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let  them  cease  to  censure  what  they  do  not  understand,  and 
what  they  see  does  no  real  harm. 

These  remarks  I  have  thought  proper  to  prefix  to  this  trea- 
tise, because  the  subject  of  them  is  of  particular  importance, 
being  the  foundation  of  much  popular  declamation  against 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  such  as  is  acknowledged  not 
to  be  easily  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  reader  ; 
and  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Hume  and  other  unbelievers  seem  willing  to 
abandon  the  doctrine,  without  concern,  to  any  immoral  con- 
sequences that  licentious  persons  may  be  disposed  to  draw 
from  it;  and  christian  metaphysicians  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  have  been  afraid  of  this  objection  to  their  doctrine, 
and  willing  to  evade  the  force  of  it.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  objected  to  mi/  writings  on  the  subject.  I  have  acknow- 
ledged every  consequence  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
strongest  terms  ;  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  the  doctrine, 
with  all  its  consequences,  has  appeared  to  be  highly  favour- 
able to  virtue,  in  minds  properly  enlarged  ;  and  weak  minds, 
disposed  to  licentiousness,  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity  to  reconcile  to  themselves  any 
gratifications  to  which  they  are  on  other  accounts  strongly 
impelled. 

VThen  young  necessarians,  who  wish  to  prolong  their  lives, 
shall  neglect  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  them,  by 
taking  wholesome  food  or  poison  promiscuously ;  or  when 
they  shall  carelessly  throw  themselves  down  precipices,  or 
walk  indifferently  where  there  is  danger  and  where  there  is 
none,  I  shall  then  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
simply  considered,  has,  indeed,  dangerous  consequences. 
But  if  necessarians,  whether  virtuously  or  viciously  disposed, 
take  the  same  care  of  themselves  in  these  respects  as  other 
people  do,  I  shall  say  that,  if  they  do  not  pay  the  same  rational 
attention  to  their  conduct  in  a  moral  respect,  so  as  to  guard 
against  inconveniencies  equally  foreseen,  whatever  else  be 
the  cause,  their  inattention  and  misconduct  did  not  arise 
from  their  being  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

I  would  farther  observe,  that  Mr.  Collins  takes  it  for 
granted  (which  1  believe  was  true  in  his  time)  that  the  ad- 
vocates for  philosophical  liberty  admitted  that  all  brutes  were 
mere  machines,  necessarily  impelled  by  their  appetites  and 
passions.  But,  for  some  time  past,  these  writers  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases,  to  admit  that 
brutes  have  the  same  power  of  choice  with  men,  and  that  if 
ckoie€i  as  such,  be  free  from  necessity  in  men,  it  is  no  less  so 
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in  brutes.  For  the  same  reason  they  have  also  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  if  men  be  animated  by  an  imma- 
terial and  naturally  immortal  principle,  called  a«02//,  brutes 
also  have  such  souls ;  and  therefore,  if  they  do  not  survive 
death,  it  must  be  owing  to  an  express  volition  on  the  part 
of  the  Deity  to  annihilate  their  immortal  souls. 

Mr.  Collins  also  supposes  that  the  fate  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, and  the  predestination  of  mahometan  and  christian 
divines,  was  the  same  thing  with  the  modern  doctrine  of 
jihilosophical  necessity ;  whereas  they  were  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  as  1  have  observed  in  my  writings  on  the 
subject.  Till  of  late  the  necessary  connexion  of  events  and 
their  causes,  when  those  causes  were  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  fatalist  and 
the  predestinarian  both  admitted  freedom  of  choice  in  com- 
mon things,  but  they  imagined  that,  with  respect  to  those 
particular  events  which  were  destined  to  take  place,  human 
volitions  would  either  be  supernaturally  over-ruled,  or  that 
the  events  would  take  place  in  some  other  manner,  indepen- 
dently of  their  volitions. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that 
some  of  its  first  and  ablest  defenders  were  either  unbelievers 
in  Christianity,  or  at  least  generally  considered  as  such. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  an  early  period  of  the 
business,  of  Mr.  Hume  in  a  later,  and  also  of  Mr.  Collins, 
who  came  between  them.  Mr.  Collins  was  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke,*  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  a  most 
excellent  magistrate ;  but  he  saw  in  a  strong  light  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  established  system,-!*  and  the  freedom  of  his 
publications  having  given  much  offence  to  the  clergy,  he 
was  irritated  by  their  opposition  to  him ;  and  from  this 
cause  it  is  very  possible  he  might  be  instigated  to  throw  as 
many  difficulties  in  their  way  as  he  could,  whether  he  was 
an  unbeliever  or  not.:|: 

*  His  Letters  to  Mr.  ColJins,  32  in  number,  were  first  published  in  Locke's  Pieces, 
1720.  Mr.  L.  evidently  considers  his  correspondent  as  a  Christian  and  a  serious 
inquirer  into  the  sense  of  Scripture.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  published 
nothing  besides  a  tract  on  Nonconformity. 

+  See  his  View  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  Vol.  H.  p.  102,  note  §  ad  fin. 

X  See  Bibliotheqtie  Raisonnie,  Tom.  IV.  P.  i.  p.  23S,  quoted  in  Collins's  Life, 
Biog.  Brit.  IV.  p.  26,  and  the  extracts  from  Hollis's  Memoirs,  &c.  p.  27.  Collins, 
like  Hobbes,  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  censors  of  supposed  deistical  writers.  For 
instance,  he  had  mentioned,  after  Victor,  "  the  holy  gospels  as  written  Idiotis  Evan,' 
geliitis,"  leaving  the  last  words  untranslated.  Yet  Bentley,  referring  to  the  page, 
makes  him  describe  "  the  holy  gospels,  as  written  by  Idiot  Evangelists,"  and,  with 
a  sneer  at  this  ignorance  of  language,  severely  censures  "  his  scandalous  traoslation." 
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His  writings  on  the  subject  of  prophecy*  have  certainly- 
occasioned  more  real  difficulty  to  the  friends  of  revelation 
than  all  the  other  writings  of  unbelievers  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
properly  answered.  I  do  not  indeed  see  how  Mr.  CoUins's 
writings  on  this  subject  can  be  answered,  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  idea  of  the  universal  infallibility  of  the  apostles, 
or  of  Christ  himself.  But  if  we  admit  that  they  had  no 
particular  instruction  from  above  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  (which,  as  they  no  where  say  that  they  had,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  suppose),  and  that,  with  the  prejudices 
common  to  all  Jews  of  that  age,  they  were  led  to  suppose 
more  passages  in  their  Scriptures  to  relate  to  the  Messiah 
than  really  did  so,  we  may  make  ourselves  perfectly  easy 
on  the  subject;  because  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to  the 
leading  facts  in  the  gospel  history,  such  as  the  miracles,  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  on  the  truth  of  which 
alone  our  belief  of  Christianity  properly  rests,  stands  un- 
impeached  by  any  instances  of  their  mistakes  in  point  of 
judgment.  They  were  plain,  honest  men,  incapable  of  im- 
posing upon  the  world  what  they  knew  to  be  false,  and 
indeed  unable  to  do  so,  if  they  had  been  capable  of  in- 
tending it. 

In  fact,  the  reception  that  was  given  to  Christianity  at 
the  first  promulgation  of  it,  especially  considering  how  highly 
interested  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  it  were  to  find 
out  the  truth,  is  its  proper  proof.    The  witnesses  of  the  facts 

Compare  the  Dwcomiw  on  Freethinking,  1713,  p.  90,  Wi\h  Remarks,  No.  33,  by 
Philelevtherui  Lipsiensis,  174S,  Ed.  8,  pp.  112,  113. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  Dr.  Leland  supplying  another  instance,  in  his  article  Collins. 
Having  observed,  that  *•  the  ancient  prophets  have  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
sneers  and  reproaches  of  these  gentlemen,"  he  adds,  "And  accordingly  this  writer 
lias  told  us,  that  to  obtain  tlie  prophetic  spiiit,  they  played  upon  music,  and  drank 
wine."  Now  the  writer  who  first  told  this,  and  as  to  whom  Dr.  Leiand  is  silent, 
was  the  learned  clergyman  Dodwell,  in  his  book  against  Grotius  de  Jure  Laic.  The 
original  Latin  is  given  at  length,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  in  the  page  of  the 
Discourse  to  which  Leland  refers.  Compare  the  View,  &c.  Ed.  2,  p.  121,  with 
Discourse,  &c.  1713,  p.  153,  Note.  Unless  we  charge  these  christian  advocates  with 
culpable  inattention,  these  are  instances  of  pions  frands,  sucli  as  Christians  should 
be  among  the  first  to  disavow  and  discountenance.  My  author  had  now  become 
more  doubtful  as  to  Mr.  CoUins's  rejection  of  Christianity,  than  when  he  published 
the  Institutes.     See  the  page  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 

*  The  work  to  which  my  author  refers  was  published,  1724,  anonifmonsly,  hke 
all  Mr.  CoUins's  writings.  It  has  the  following  title:  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  in  two  parts :  the  first  containing  some 
Considerations  on  the  Quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  on  the  Prophecies  cited  from  the  former  and  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
latter :  the  seond  containing  an  Examination  of  the  Scheme  advanced  by  Mr.  Whiston 
in  \\\%  Essay  towards  restoring  the  irtie  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  for  vindicating 
the  Citations  thence  made  in  the  New  Testament.  To  which  is  prefixetl,  an  Apology 
for  Free  Debate  aud  Liberty  of  Writing."     1724. 
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were  not  the  apostles  only,  the  evangelists,  and  other  writers, 
whose  works  are  now  come  down  to  us,  but  the  age  itself. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  not  on  the  authority  of  Rapin  only,  or 
that  of  all  the  other  English  historians  of  his  time,  put  to- 
gether, that  we  believe  the  history  of  the  Revolution  under 
King  William :  but  because  we  perceive,  by  the  reception 
'which  their  writings  met  with,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
age,  which  would  have  rejected  their  histories  if  they  had 
not  been  narratives  of  well-known  facts ;  and  also  because 
all  other  subsequent  events,  and  those  of  our  own  times, 
imply  the  truth  of  it.  m  sr.jv 

But  though  the  primitive  Christians  were  honest  men, 
who  received  and  propagated  what  they  apprehended  to  be 
true,  yet,  wheve  judgment^  and  not  simple  testimony  tofacts^ 
was  required,  they  might  be  mistaken  themselves,  and  lead 
others  into  mistakes.  On  this  subject  I  have  written  more 
largely  in  the  Theological  Repository^  Vol.  IV.  &c.  under 
the  signature  of  P«m/?/u7?/5 ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
observe  thus  much  in  this  place,  on  the  republication  of 
this  piece  of  Mr.  Collins's.  />    /nir 

Whatever  Mr.  Collins  was  himself,  and  Whatever  be  the 
merits  of  his  writings  against  revealed  religion,  this  tract  of 
his  on  the  subject  oi  philosophical  necessity,  and  the  doctrine 
itself,  ought  not  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  it.  Let  every 
tenet  be  tried  by  its  own  proper  evidence,  and  stand  clear  of 
any  odium  that  may  be  thrown  upon  it  from  the  characters 
of  those  that  have  maintained  it.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  doctrines  of  mate- 
rialism and  necessity.  Because  both  materialists  and  neces- 
sarians were  some  time  ago  generally  unbelievers,  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  all  necessarians,  and  especially  all 
materialists,  must  be  deists,  if  not  atheists.  It  has,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  appeared  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hartley, 
Dr.  Edwards  and  many  others,  that  all  necessaridns  are  not 
unbelievers ;  and  the  same  is,  I  hope,  now  the  case,  with 
respect  to  materialists,  who,  as  I  have  shewn  at  large,  are 
the  only  consistent  believers  in  revelation  ;  the  doctrine  of  a 
separate  soul  having  been  introduced  from  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy, and  being  irreconcileable  with  the  scripture  account 
of  a  future  state,  viz.  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
a  future  period,  and  not  the  continued  existence  of  an  im- 
material soul,  incapable  of  dying  at  all. 

The  time  I  hope  is  approaching  when  Christians  in  general 
will  be  better  able  to  distinguish  their  friends  from  their 
enemies,  and  the  genuine  doctrines  of  their  religion  from 
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the  corruptions  of  it.  And  this  period  will  be  much  accele- 
rated by  the  friends  of  truth  and  genuine  Christianity  not 
being  afraid  of  lying  under  the  imputation  of  being  its  ene- 
mies for  a  time.  They  must  openly  avow  their  principles, 
under  the  most  obnoxious  appellations,  and  with  all  their 
consequences  ;  and  in  time  it  will  be  evident,  even  to  the 
most  uninstructed  and  prejudiced,  that  men  professing  Chris- 
tianity, who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  and  whose 
lives  are  no  reproach  to  it,  are  not  to  be  rejected  from  the 
class  of  Christians.  By  this  means  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quiring part  of  the  world  will  be  attracted  to  their  senti- 
ments. This  will  occasion  examination,  and  the  result  of 
examination  will  be  conviction  with  respect  to  whatever  js 
truth.  After  this  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  Socinians,  Ne- 
cessarians and  Materialists  being  of  course  no  Christians. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  enlight- 
ened and  consistent  Christians,  and  the  only  ones  qualified 
to  answer  the  objections  of  unbelievers.  It  is  their  Christi- 
anity only  that  is  founded  upon  a  rpck,  and  to  their  firm  and 
judicious  labours  in  its  support  will  be  owing  its  universal 
prevalence  in  the  world. 

N.B.  There  are  two  translations  of  Mr.  Collins's  work 
into  French.*  A  new  edition  of  the  second  of  them  was 
given  to  me  when  I  was  at  Paris,  printed  in  the  year  1756. 
The  translator  has  added  many  notes,  which  I  should  have 
translated,  if  they  had  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  iliuch  im- 
portance in  this  country. 


*  **  The  Inquiry  was  translated  into  French  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  D*'***,  and  printed 
in  the  first  volume  ofRecueil  de  diveives  Ptices,  &c.  published  by  M,Des  Maizeaux, 
Amst.  1720>,  2  vols.  12mo.'*  Biog.  Brit.  IV.  p.  24.  Of  the  original  tJie  second  edition 
corrected  was  published,  London,  1717;  the  last,  I  apprehend,  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Collins  in  I729.  From  this  I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  corrected  my  author's 
edition. 
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Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  being  misunder- 
stood and  prejudged,  in  handling  questions  of  such  nice 
speculation  as  \kvQ%Q  o{ Liberty  and  Necessity ;  and  therefore, 
though  I  might  in  justice  expect  to  be  read  before  any 
judgment  be  passed  on  me,  I  think  it  proper  to  premise  the 
following  observations : 

1.  First,  though  I  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning  of 
that  word ;  yet  I  contend  for  liberty,  as  it  signifies  a  power 
in  man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases,  which  is  the  notion  of 
liberty  maintained  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
several  other  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  indeed, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  authors  who  have 
treated  of  liberty,  I  may  affirm,  that  however  opposite  they 
appear  in  words  to  one  another,  and  how  much  soever  some 
of  them  seem  to  maintain  another  notion  of  liberty,  yet  at 
the  bottom  there  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  in  the 
notion  defended  by  me,  and  all  that  they  say,  when  exa- 
mined, will  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more. 

2.  Secondly,  when  I  affirm  necessity,  I  contend  only  for 
what  is  called  moral  necessity,  meaning  thereby,  that  man, 
who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being,  is  determined  by  his 
reason  and  his  senses  ;  and  I  deny  man  to  be  subject  to  such 
necessity  as  is  in  clocks,  watches  and  such  other  beings, 
which,  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligence,  are  subject  to 
an  absolute,  physical,  or  mechanical  necessity.  And  here  also 
I  have  the  concurrence  of  almost  ail  the  greatest  asserters  of 
liberty,  who  either  expressly  maintain  moral  necessity,  or  the 
thing  signified  by  those  words. 

3.  Thirdly,  1  have  undertaken  to  shew,  that  the  notions 
I  advance  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with,  that  they 
are  the  sole  foundations  of  itforality  and  laws,  and  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  in  society;  and  that  the  notions  I  explode 
are  subversive  of  them.  This  I  judged  necessary  to  make 
out,  in  treating  a  subject  that  has  a  relation  to  morality,  be- 
cause nothing  can  be  true  which  subverts  those  things ;  and 
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all  discourse  must  be  defective,  wherein  the  reader  perceives 
any  disagreement  to  moral  truth ;  which  is  as  evident  as  any 
speculative  truths  and  much  more  necessary  to  be  rendered 
clear  to  the  reader's  mind  than  truth  in  all  other  sciences. 

4.  Fourthly,  I  have  entitled  my  discourse,  A  Philosophical 
Inquiry y  6fc.  because  I  propose  only  to  prove  my  point  by 
experience  and  by  reason,  omitting  all  considerations  strictly 
theological.  By  this  method  I  have  reduced  the  matter  to  a 
short  compass ;  and  hope  I  shall  give  no  less  satisfaction, 
than  if  I  had  considered  it  also  theologically ;  for  all  but  en- 
thusiasts must  think  true  theology  consistent  with  reason  and 
with  experience. 

5.  Fifthly,  if  any  should  ask,  of  what  use  such  a  discourse 
is,  I  might  offer  to  their  consideration,  first,  the  usefulness  of 
truth  in  general :  and  secondly,  the  usefulness  of  the  truths 
I  maintain,  towards  establishing  laws  and  morality,  rewards 
and  punishments,  in  society  ;  but  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  all  those  who  desire  to 
know  the  truth  in  the  questions  1  handle,  and  that  think 
examination  the  proper  means  to  arrive  at  that  knowledge. 
As  for  those  who  either  make  no  inquiries  at  all,  and  con- 
cern not  themselves  about  any  speculations  ;  or  who  take  up 
with  speculations,  without  any  examination ;  or  who  read 
only  books  to  confirm  themselves  in  the  speculations  they 
have  received  ;  I  allow  my  book  to  be  oi  no  use  to  them,  but 
yet  think  they  may  allow  others  to  enjoy  a  taste  different 
from  their  own. 
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HUMAN    LIBERTY. 


To  LUCIUS.  ...       ;- 

i  HERE  send  you,  in  writing,  my  thoughts  concerning 
LiPERTYand  Necessity,  which  you  hfive  so  often  desired 
of  me  :  and  in  drawing  them  up,  have  had  regard  to  your 
penetration,  by  being  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  being 
understood,  and  to  your  love  of  truth,  by  saying  nothing 
but  what  I  think  true,  and  also  all  the  truth  that  I  apprehend 
relates  to  the  subject,  with  the  sincerity  belonging  to  the 
conversation  of  friends.  If  you  think  me  either  too  short  in 
any  respect,  or  to  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  any 
objection,  by  its  not  occurring  to  me,  or  that  you  think  of 
importance  to  be  considered,  be  pleased  to  acquaint  me 
therewith,  and  1  will  give  you  all  the  satisfaction  I  can." 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  even  among  the  learned,  that 
there  are  certain  matters  of  speculation,  about  which  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  to 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly.  Upon  which  account,  men  are 
very  indulgent  to,  and  pardon  the  unintelligible  discourses  of 
theologers  and  philosophers,  which  treat  of  the  sublime 
points  in  theology  and  philosophy.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  the  whole  compass  of  speculation,  of  which  men 
have  written  more  obscurely,  and  of  which  it  is  thought 
more  impossible  to  discourse  clearly,  and  concerning  which 
men  more  expect,  and  pardon  obscure  discourse,  than  upon 
the  subjects  of  Liherty  and  Necessity.  But  this  common 
observation  is  both  a  common  and  a  learned  error.  For 
whoever  employs  his  thoughts  either  about  God,  or  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  or  any  other  profound  subject,  ought  to 
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have  some  ideas  to  be  the  objects  of  his  thoughts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  has  in  thinking  on  the  most  common 
subjects  :  for  where  ideas  fail  us  in  any  matter,  our  thoughts 
must  also  fail  us.  And  it  is  plain,  whenever  we  have  ideas, 
we  are  able  to  communicate  them  to  others  by  words  :*  for 
words  being  arbitrary  marks  of  our  ideas,  we  can  never  want 
them  to  signify  our  ideas,  as  long  as  we  have  so  many  in  use 
among  us,  and  a  power  to  make  as  many  more  as  we 
have  occasion  for*  Since  then  we  can  think  of  no  thing  farther 
than  we  have  ideas,  and  can  signify  all  the  ideas  we  have  by 
words  to  one  another,  why  should  we  not  be  able  to  put  one 
idea  into  a  proposition  as  well  as  another  ?  Why  not  to  com- 
pare ideas  together  about  one  subject  as  well  as  another  ?  And 
why  not  to  range  one  sort  of  propositions  into  order  and  method 
as  well  as  another  ?  When  we  use  the  term  God,  the  idea 
signified  thereby  ought  to  be  as  distinct  and  determinate  in 
us,  as  the  idea  of  a  triangle  or  a  square  is,  when  we  discourse 
of  either  of  them  ;  otherwise,  the  term  God  is  an  empty 
sound.  What  hinders  us  then  from  putting  the  idea  signified 
by  the  term  God  into  a  proposition,  anymore  than  the  idea 
of  a  triangle  or  a  square  ?  And  why  cannot  we  compare 
that  idea  with  another  idea,  as  well  as  any  two  other  ideas 
together  ;  since  comparison  of  ideas  consists  in  observing 
wherein  ideas  differ,  and  wherein  they  agree :  to  which 
nothing  is  requisite  in  any  ideas,  but  their  being  distinct  and 
determinate  in  our  minds  ?  And  since  we  ought  to  have  a 
distinct  and  determinate  idea  to  the  term  God,  whenever  we 
use  it,  and  as  distinct  and  determinate  as  that  of  a  triangle  or 
a  square ;  since  we  can  put  it  into  a  proposition  ;  since  we 
can  compare  it  with  other  ideas  on  account  of  its  distinct- 
ness and  determinateness  ;  why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
range  our  thoughts  about  God  in  as  clear  a  method,  and  with 
as  great  perspicuity  as  about  figure  and  quantity  ? 

1  would  not  hereby  be  thought  to  suppose,  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  an  adequate  idea,  and  exhausts  the  subject  it  refers 
to,  like  the  idea  of  a  triangle  or  a  square  ;  or  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  form  in  our  minds,  as  the  idea  of  a  triangle  or  a 
square  ;  or  that  it  does  not  require  a  great  comprehension  of 
mind  to  bring  together  the  various  ideas  that  relate  to  God, 
and  so  compare  them  together  ;  or  that  there  are  not  several 
propositions  concerning  him  that  are  doubtful,  and  of  which 

*  1  do  not  mean  unknown  simple  ideas  These  can,  at  first  only,  be  made  known 
by  application  of  the  object  to  the  feculty  ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  perceived, 
and  a  common  name  agreed  upon  to  signify  them,  they  can  be  communicated  by 
words.     {C.J 
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we  can  arrive  at  no  certainty ;  or  that  there  are  not  many  pro- 
positions concerning  him  subject  to  very  great  difficulties 
or  objections.  All  these  I  grant :  but  say,  they  are  no 
reasons  to  justify  obscurity.  For,  first,  an  inadequate  idea 
is  no  less  distinct,  as  such,  than  an  adequate  idea,  and  no  less 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  therefore  may  be  discoursed  of 
with  equal  clearness  and  truth.  Secondly,  though  the  idea 
of  God  be  not  so  easy  to  form  in  our  minds  as  the  idea  of  a 
triangle  or  a  square,  and  it  requires  a  great  comprehension  of 
mind  to  bring  together  the  various  ideas  that  relate  to  him, 
and  compare  them  together ;  yet  these  are  only  reasons  for 
using  a  greater  application,  or  for  not  writing  at  all.  Thirdly, 
if  a  writer  has,  in  relation  to  his  subject,  any  doubts  or 
objections  in  his  mind,  which  he  cannot  resolve  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  may  express  those  conceptions  or  thoughts  no 
less  clearly  than  any  other  conceptions  or  thoughts.  He 
should  only  take  care  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  those 
conceptions,  nor  endeavour  to  make  his  reader  understand 
what  he  does  not  understand  himself:  for  when  he  exceeds 
those  bounds,  his  discourse  must  be  dark,  and  his  pains  use- 
Jess.  To  express  what  a  man  conceives,  is  the  end  of  writing  ; 
and  every  reader  ought  to  be  satisfied  wheii  he  sees  an  author 
speak  of  a  subject  according  to  the  light  he  has  about  it,  so 
far  as  to  think  him  a  clear  writer. 

When,  therefore,  any  writer  speaks  obscurely,  either  about 
God,  or  any  other  idea  of  his  mind,  the  defect  is  in  him. 
For  why  did  he  write  before  he  had  a  meaning  ;  or  before  he 
was  able  to  express  to  others  what  he  meant  ?  Is  it  not 
unpardonable  for  a  man  to  cant  who  pretends  to  teach  ? 

These  general  reflections  may  be  confirmed  by  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  dogmatical 
authors. 

When  such  great  men  as  Gassendus,  Cartesitis,  Cudwortk, 
Locke,  Bai/le,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  M.  de  Fontenelle  treat 
of  the  most  profound  questions  in  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
and  other  parts  of  philosophy,  they,  by  handling  them  as  far 
as  their  clear  and  distinct  ideas  reached,  have  written  with 
no  less  perspicuity  to  their  proper  readers  than  other  authors 
have  done  about  historical  matters,  and  upon  the  plainest 
and  most  common  subjects. 

On  the  other  side,  when  authors,  who  in  other  respects  are 
equal  to  the  foregoing,  treat  of  any  subjects  farther  than  they 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  they  do,  and  cannot  but 
write  to  as  little  purpose,  and  take  as  absurd  pains  as  the 
most  ignorant  authors  do  who  treat  of  any  subject  under  a  total 
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ignorance  or  a  confused  knowledge  of  it.  There  are  so  many 
examples  of  these  latter  occurring  to  every  reader,  and  there 
are  such  frequent  complaints  of  men's  venturing  beyond 
their  ability  in  several  questions,  that  I  need  not  name  par- 
ticular authors,  and  may  fairly  avoid  the  odium  of  censuring 
any  one.  But  having  met  with  a  passage  concerning  the 
ingenious  Father  Malebranche,  in  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Bayle, 
who  was  an  able  judge,  a  friend  to  him,  and  a  defender  of 
him  in  other  respects,  I  hope  I  may,  without  being  liable  to 
exception,  produce  Father  Malehranche  as  an  example.  He 
has  in  several  books,  treated  of  and  vindicated  the  opinion 
of  seeing  all  things  in  God ;  and  yet  so  acute  a  person  as  Mr. 
Bayle^  after  having  read  them  all,  declares,  that  he  less  com.' 
prehends  his  notion  from  his  last  book  than  ever.*  Which 
plainly  shews  a  great  defect  in  F.  Malehranche  to  write  upOn 
a  subject  he  understood  not,  and  therefore  could  not  make 
Others  understand. 

You  see  I  bespeak  no  favour  in  the  question  before  me, 
and  take  the  whole  fault  to  myself  if  I  do  not  write  clearly  to 
you  on  it,  and  prove  what  I  propose. 

And  that  1  may  inform  you  in  what  I  think  clear  to  my- 
self, I  will  begin  with  explaining  the  sense  of  the  question. 

The  Question  stated. 

Man  is  a  necessary  agent,  if  all  his  actions  are  so  deter- 
mined by  the  causes  preceding  each  action,  that  not  one 
past  action  could  possibly  not  have  come  to  pass,  or  have 
been  otherwise  than  it  hath  been  ;  nor  one  future  action  can 
possibly  not  come  to  pass,  or  be  otherwise  than  it  shall  be. 
He  is  2i.  free  agent,  if  he  is  able,  at  any  time  under  the  circum- 
stances and  causes  he  then  is,  to  do  different  things  :  or,  in 
other  words,  if  he  is  not  unavoidably  determined  in  every 
point  of  time  by  the  circumstances  he  is  in,  and  the  causes 
he  is  under,  to  do  that  one  thing  he  does,  and  not  possibly  to 
do  any  other. 

First  Argument,  wherein  our  Experience  is  considered. 
I.  This  being   a   question  of  fact,  concerning  what  we 

•  "  J'ai  parcouru  le  tiouveau  llvre  du  Pere  Malehranche  centre  M.  Arnauld  :  & 
j'y  ai  moins  compris  que  jamais  sa  pretension,  que  les  idees,  par  lesquelles,  nous 
connoissons  les  objets,  soot  en  Dieu,  &  non  dans  notre  ante.  II  y  a  la  du  mHl' 
entendu :  ce  sont,  ce  me  semble,  des  equivoques  perpetuelles."  Letter  of  tlie  l6th  of 
October,  1705,  to  M.  Des  Maizeaux.    (C)    See  Vol.  III.  p.  48. 
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ourselves  cio,  we  will  first  consider  our  own  experience, 
which  if  we  can  knoof,  as:  ^ure  we  may,  WpH  certaiirly 
determine  this  matter:  '  And  because  experience  is  urged 
witli  great  triumph,  by  the  patrons  of  liberty,  we  will  begin 
with  a  few  general  reflections  concerning  the  argument  of 
experience,  and  then  wse  M\\\  proceswl  to  our  experience 
itself^  \ 

General  Rejlectidns  on  the  Argufnent  of  Experience. 

r.vThe  vulgar,  who  are  bred  up  to  believe  liberty  or 
freedom^  think  themselves  secure  of  success,  constantly  ap- 
pealing to  experience  for  a  proof  of  therr  freedom,  and  being 
persuaded  that  they  feel  themselves  free  on  a  thousand 
occasions.  And  the  source  of  their  mistake  seems  to  be  as 
follows:  they  either  attend  not  to,  or  see  not  the  causes  of 
their  actions,  especially  in  matters  of  little  moment,  and 
thence  conclude  they  are  free,  or  not  moved  by  causes  to  do 
what  they  do. 

They  also  frequently  do  actions  whereof  they  repent :  and 
be<?ause,  in  the  repenting  humour,  they  finid  no  present 
motive  to  do  those  actions,  they  conclude  that  they  mi^ht 
not  have  done  them  at  the  time  they  did  them,  and  that  they 
were  free  from  necessity  (as  they  were  from  outward  impedi- 
ments) in  the  doing  them. 

They  also  find  that  they  can  do  as  they  will,  and  forbear 
as  they  will,  without  any  external  impediment  to  hinder 
them  from  doing  as  they  will  ;  let  them  will  either  doing  or 
forbearing.  They  likewise  see  that  Jihey  often  change  their 
minds  ;  that  they  can  and  do  choose  differently  every  suc- 
cessive moment;  and  that  they  frequently  deliberate,  and 
thereby  are  sometimes  at  a  near  balance,  and  in  a  state  of 
indifference  with  respect  to  judging  about  some  propositions, 
and  willing  or  choosing  with,  respect  to  some  objects.  And 
experiencing  these  things,  they  mistake  them  for  the  exercise 
of  freedom,  or  liberty  from  necessity.  For  ask  them,  whether 
they  think  themselves  freeP  and  they  will  immediately 
answer,  Yes  :  and  say  some  one  or  other  of  these  foregoing 
things,  and  particularly  think  they  prove  themselves /ret?, 
when  they  affirm,  they  can  do  as  they  will.  ;  . 

Nay,  celebrated  philosophers  and  theologers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  meditated  much  on  this  matter,  talk 
after  the  same  manner,  giving  definitions  of  liberty,  that  are 
Qons^^teui^N\t\i  fate  ox  necessity ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  be  thought  to  exempt  some  of  the  actions  of 
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man  from  the  power  oifate,  or  to  assert  liberty  from  necemty. 
Cicero  defines  liberty  to  be,  "  a  power  to  do  as  we  will."* 
And  therein  several  moderns  follow  him.  One  defines 
liberty  to  be,  "  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  as  we  will."*!* 
Another  defines  it  in  more  words  thus:  "  a  power  to  do 
what  we  will,  and  because  we  will  ;  so  that  if  we  did  not 
will  it,  we  should  not  do  it ;  we  should  even  do  the  contrary 
if  we  willed  it.'*:}:  And  another,  "  a  power  in  any  agent,  to 
do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is 
preferred  to  the  other,"§  On  all  which  definitions,  if  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  reflect,  he  will  see  them  to  be  only 
definitions  of  liberty,  ov  freedom  {vova  outward  impediments  of 
action,  and  not  a  freedom  or  liberty  from  necessity;  as  I  also 
will  shew  them  to  be,  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  wherein 
I  shall  contend  equally  with  them  for  such  a  power  as  they 
describe,  though  I  affirm,  that  there  is  no  liberty  from  neces- 
sity. 

Alexander  the  Aphrodis€ean,\\  (a  most  acute  philosopher 
of  the  second  century^  and  the  earliest  commentator  rtow 
extant  upon  Aristotle,  and  esteemed  his  best  defender  and 
interpreter)  defines  liberty  to  be  "  a  power  to  choose  what 
to  do,  after  deliberation  and  consultation,  and  to  choose 
and  to  do  what  is  most  eligible  to  our  reason  ;  whereas 
otherwise  we  should  follow  our  fancy. "^  Now  a  choice 
after  dehberation,  is  a  no  less  necessary  choice,  than  a  choice 
by  fancy.  For  though  a  choice  by  fancy,  or  without  deli- 
beration, may  be  one  way,  and  a  choice  with  deliberation 
may  be  another  way,  or  diflferent;  yet  each  choice  being 
founded  on  what  is  judged  best,  the  one  for  one  reason,  and 
the  other  for  another,  is  equally  necessary ;  and  good  or  bad 
reasons,  hasty  or  deliberate  thoughts,  fancy  or  deliberation, 
make  no  difference. 

In  the  same  manner.  Bishop  Bramhall,  Who  has  written 
several  books  for  liberty,  and  pretends  to  assert  the  liberty 
taught  by  Aristotle,  defines  liberty  thus :  He  says,  "  That 
act  which  makes  a  man's  actions  to  be  truly  fi*ee,  is  election; 

*  Opera,  p.  3068.     Ed.  Grori.     (C.J 

t  Phcette,  Eclairciss.  swi-  Ja  Liberte,  p.  2.  (C.)  Jean  ds  U  Plaeitte,  a  Protestant 
minister,  was  a  native  of  Beam.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  1718,  aged  80.  See  Nouv. 
Diet.  1772,  IV.  p.  1079. 

%  Jacqnelot,  sor  I'Exist.  de  Dieu,  p.  581.  (C.J  Isaac  Jacquelot,  a  Ffencli  Pro- 
testant minister,  died  at  Berlin,  1708,  aged  6l.    Ihid,  III. p.  419. 

§  Locke's  Essay  of  Hum^h  Understanding,  Book  ii.  C.  XJcl.  §  S.   (C.) 

II  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr.  Vol.  IV.  65.    Vossiiisde  S6ct.  Phil.  C.  Id.    (C.j 

%  De  Fato.  p.  m.  57.    (C.) 
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whitli  is  the  deliberate  choosing  or  refusing  of  this  or  that 
means,  or  the  acceptation  of  one  means  before  another, 
where  divers  are  represented  by  the  understanding."*  And 
that  this  definition  places  liberty  wholly  in  choosing  the 
seeming  best  means,^  and  not  in  choosing  the  seeming  worst 
means,  equally  with  the  best,  will  appear  from  the  following 
passages.  He  says,  "  actions  done  in  sudden  and  violent 
passions,  are  not  free  ;  because  there  is  no  deliberation  nor 
election.  J  To  say  the  will  is  determined  by  motives,  that 
is,  by  reasons  or  discourses,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
agent  is  determined  by  himself,  or  is  free.  Because  motives 
determine  not  naturally,  but  morally;  which  kind  of  deter- 
mination is  consistent  with  true  liberty. — Admitting  that  the 
will  follows  necessarily  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding, 
this  is  not  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the  will;  this  is  only  an 
hypothetical  necessity. "§  So  that  liberty^  with  him,  consists 
in  choosing,  or  refusing  necessarily  after  deliberation  ;  which 
choosing  or  refusing  is  morally  and  hypothetically  deter- 
mined, or  necessary  by  virtue  of  the  said  deliberation. 

Lastly^  A  great  Arminian  theologer,  who  has  writ  a 
course  o^ philosophy^  and  entered  into  several  controversies 
on  the  subject  of  liberty,  makes  liberty  to  consist  in  "  an 
indifferency  of  mind  while  a  thing  is  under  deliberation. 
For,"  says  he,  "  while  the  mind  deliberates,  it  is  free  till  the 
moment  of  action;  because  nothing  determines  it  necessarily 
to  act,  or  not  to  aGt."||  Whereas,  when  the  mind  balances 
or  compares  ideas  or  motives  together,  it  is  then  no  less  neces- 
sarily determined  to  a  state  of  indifferency  by  the  appjear- 
ances  of  those  ideas  and  motives,  than  it  is  necessarily  deter- 
mined m  the  very  moment  of  action.  Were  a  man  to  be  at 
liberty  in  this  state  o^ indifferency,  he  ought  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  be  not  indifferent,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  m- 
different. 

If  experience,  therefore,  proves  the  liberty  contended  for 
by  the  foregoing  asserters  oi liberty,  it  proves  men  to  have  no 
liberty  from  necessity. 

2.  As  the  foregoing  asserters  of  liberty,  give  us  definitions 
oi liberty,  as  grounded  on  experience,  which  are  consistent 
with  necessity ;  so  some  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  liberty,  do 
by  their  concessions  in  this  matter,  sufficiently  destroy  all 
argument  from  experience. 

Erasmus,  in  his  treatise  for  Free-will,  against  Zw^Acr,  says, 

*  Bp.  Bramhall's  Works,  p.  735.     {C.)  t  Ibid.  p.  697.     (C.) 

Jibid.  p.  702.     (C.)  §  Ibid.  p.  707.    (CJ 

II  Le  Clerc,  Bibl.  Chois.  Tom.  xii.  pp.  103,  104.    (C.) 
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That  "  among  the  difficulties  which  have  exercised  the 
theologers  and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  there  is  none  greater 
than  the  question  of  free-will/'*  And  Mr,  Le  Clerc,  speak- 
ing of  this  book  of  Erasmus,  says,  That  "  the  question 
of  free-will  was  too  subtile  for  Erasmus,  who  was  no  philoso- 
pher ;  which  makes  him  often  contradict  hinDself/'f       '  •   •> 

The  late  Bishop  ofSarum,  though  he  contends,  Evert/  man 
experiences  liber ti/,  yet  owns,  that  great  difficulties  attend  the 
subject  on  all  hands,  and  that  therefore  he  pretends  not  to  ex- 
plain or  answer  them. "^ 

The  famous  Bernard  Ochin,  a  great  Italian  wit,  has  written 
a  most  subtile  and  ingenious  book,  entitled,  Labyrinths 
concerning  Free-will  and  Predestination,^  &c.  wherein  he 
shews,  that  they  who  assert  that  man  acts  freely,  are 
involved  in  four  great  difficulties,  and  that  those  who  assert 
that  man  acts  necessarily,  fall  into  four  other  difficulties. 
So  that  he  forms  eight  labyrinths,  four  against  liberty 
and  four  against  necessity.  He  turns  himself  all  manner 
of  ways  to  get  clear  of  them  ;  but  not  being  able  to  find 
any  solution,  he  constantly  concludes  with  a  prayer  to 
God  to  deliver  him  from  these  abysses.  Indeed,  in  the 
progress  of  his  work,  he  endeavours  to  furnish  means  to  get 
out  of  this  prison  :  but  he  concludes  that  the  only  way  is  to 
say,  with  Socrates,  Hoc  unum  scio  quod  nihil  scio.  "  We 
ought,"  says  he,  "  to  rest  contented,  and  conclude,  that  God 
requires  neither  the  affirmative  nor  negative  of  us."  This  is 
the  title  of  his  last  chapter.  Qua  via  ex  omnibus  supradictis 
labyrinthis  cito  exiri  possit,  qiice  doctcc  ignorantice  via  vocatur. 

A  famous  author,  who  appeals  to  common  experience,  for  a 
proof  of  liberty,  confesses  that  "  the  question  of  liberty  is  the 
most  obscure  and  difficult  question  in  all  philosophy  .•'*  that 
"  the  learned  are  fuller  of  contradictions  to  themselves,  and 
to  one  another,  on  this,  than  on  any  other  subject  :||  and 
that  he  writes  "  against  the  common  notion  of  liberty,"  and 
endeavours  to  establish  another  notion,  which  he  allows  to  be 
intricate. 

But  how  can  all  this  happen  in  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
supposed  to  be  experienced  by  every  body  ?  What  difficulty 
can  there  be  in  stating  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  describing 
what  every  body  feels  ?    What  need  of  so  much  philosophy  P 

*  Opera,  Tom.  IX.  p.  1215.     (C.)  t  Bibl.  Chois.  Tom.  XII.  p.  51.     (C.) 

X  Expos,  p.  117.     (C.)     Burnet  on  Article  x.  adinit. 

§  "  Labyrinth!  de  Praedestinatione  et  libero  Arbitrio."  Basil,  8vo.  Ochiniis  died 
in  1564,  aged  77.  He  is  classed  by  Sandius  among  the  Antitrinitarians.  See  Bib, 
Anti-Trin.  l684,  pp.  2—6. 

^1  King  de  Orig.  Mali.  pp.  91—127.  (C.)  By  Law,  Ch.  v.  S.  i.  Ed.  5,  pp.  182,  &c. 
VOL.    IV.  T 
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And  why  so  many  contradictions  on  the  subject  ?  And  how 
can  all  men  experience  liberty^  when  it  is  allowed,  that  the 
common  notion  of  liberty  isfalse^  or  not  experienced  ;  and  a 
new  notion  of  liberty,  not  thought  on  before  (or  thought  on 
but  by  few)  is  set  up  as  matter  of  experience  ?  This  could 
not  happen,  ifmatter  of  fact  was  clear  for  liberty, 

3.  Other  asserters  of  liberty  seem  driven  into  it  on  account 
of  supposed  inconveniencies  attending  the  doctrine  of  neces^ 
sity.  The  great  JSpiscopius,  in  his  Treatise  of  Free-will,  ac- 
knowledges, in  effect,  that  the  asserters  of  necessity  have 
seeming  experience  on  their  side,  and  are  thereby  very 
numerous.  *'  They,"  as  he  observes,  "  allege  one  thing  of 
moment,  in  which  they  triumph,"  viz.  "  that  th<2  will  is 
determined  by  the  understanding:  and  assert,  that  unless  it 
were  so,  the  will  would  be  a  blind  faculty,  and  might  make 
evil,  as  evil,  its  object ;  and  reject  what  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable :  and  by  consequence,  that  all  persuasions,  pro- 
mises, reasonings  and  threats,  would  be  as  useless  to  a  man, 
as  to  a  stock  or  a  stone.  This,"  he  allows  to  be  very  "  plau- 
sible," and  to  "  have  the  appearance  of  probability  ;"  to  be 
"  the  common  sentiment  of  the  schools  ;"  to  be  "  the  rock 
on  which  the  ablest  defenders  of  liberty  have  split,  without 
being  able  to  answer  it ;"  and  to  be  *'  the  reason"  or  argu- 
ment (or  rather  the  matter  of  experience)  "  which  has  made 
men  in  all  ages,  and  not  a  few  in  this  age,  fall  into  the 
opinion  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  all  things."  But  "  because 
it  makes  all  our  actions  necessary,  and  thereby,"  in  his  opinion, 
"  subverts  all  religion,  laws,  rewards  and  punishments ;" 
he  concludes  it  "  to  be  most  certainly  false  :"  and  "  religion' 
makes"  him  "  quit  this  common  and  plausible  opinion."* 
Thus  also  many  other  strenuous  asserters  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  himself,  are  driven  by  these  supposed  difficulties, 
to  deny  manifest  experience.  I  say,  manifest  experience,  for 
are  we  not  manifestly  determined  by  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
by  what  seems  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  us,  to  judge, 
or  will,  or  act  ?  Whereas,  could  they  see  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  laws  and  morality,  rewards  and  punishments, 
but  by  supposing  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  laws  and  morality,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, upon  the  supposition  of  man's  being  a  free-agent,  (as 
shall  evidently  and  demonstratively  appear,)  they  would 
readily  allow  experience  to  be  against  free-will,  and  deny 
liberty,  when  they  should  see  there  was  no  need  to  assert  it, 

*  Opera,  Vol.  I.  pp.  198—200.    (C.> 
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in  order  to  maintain  those  necessary  things.  And,  as  a 
farther  evidence  thereof,  let  any  man  peruse  the  discourses 
written  by  the  ablest  authors  for  liberty,  and  he  will  see  (as 
they  confess  of  one  another)  that  they  frequently  contradict 
themselves,  write  obscurely,  and  know  not  where  to  place 
liberty ;  at  least  he  will  see  that  he  is  able  to  make  nothing 
of  their  discourses,  no  more  than  Mr.  Locke*  was  of  this 
treatise  of  Episcopius,  who,  in  all  his  other  writings,  shews 
himself  to  be  a  clear,  strong  and  argumentative  writer. 

4.  There  are  others,  and  those  contenders  for  liberty^  as 
well  as  deniers  of  it,  who  report  the  persuasions  of  men,  as 
to  the  matter  of  fact,  very  differently,  and  also  judge  very 
differently  themselves  about  the  fact,  from  what  is  vulgarly 
believed  among  those  who  maintain/ree-wzV/. 

An  ancient  author  speaks  thus  :  "  Fate,"  says  he,  "  is 
sufficiently  proved  from  the  general  received  opinion  and 
persuasion  of  men  thereof.  For,  in  certain  things,  when 
men  all  agree,  except  a  few,  who  dissent  from  them  on 
account  of  maintaining  some  doctrines  before  taken  up,  they 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Wherefore,  Anaxagoras,  the  Clazome- 
nian,  though  no  contemptible  naturalist,  ought  not  to  be 
judged  to  deserve  any  regard,  when  opposing  the  common 
persuasion  of  all  men,  he  asserts,  '  That  nothing  is  done  by 
fate,  but  that  it  is  an  empty  name/  "f  And  according  to 
all  authors,  recording  the  opinions  of  men  in  this  matter,  the 
belief  of /ai^e,  as  to  all  events,  has  continued  to  be  the  most 
common  persuasion  both  of  philosophers  and  people,  as  it  is 
at  this  day  the  persuasion  of  much  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  according  to  the  relations  of  voyagers.  And 
though  it  has  not  equally  prevailed  among  Christians,  as  it 
has  and  does,  among  all  other  religious  parties,  yet  it  is 
certain  the  fatalists  have  been  and  are  very  numerous  among 
Christians  ;  and  the  free-will  theologers  themselves  allow, 
'*  that  some  Christians  are  as  great  fatalists  as  any  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  were.*";}: 

The  acute  and  penetrating  Mr.  Bayle,  reports  the  fact  as 
very  differently  understood  by  those  who  have  thoroughly 
examined  and  considered  the  various  actions  of  man,  from 
what  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  this  matter.  Says  he,  "  They 
who  examine  not  to  the  bottom  what  passes  within  them, 
easily  persuade  themselves  that    they  are  free:    but  they 

*  Letters,  p.  521.    (C.)  Philippo  dLimborch,  19 'i^ov.  1701,  Works,  Ed.  4.  HI. 
p,681. 

t  Alexander  de  Fato,  p.  10.  (C.) 

X  Reeves's  Apol.  Vol.  I.  p.  160.        Sherlock  of  Prov.  p.  66.     (C.) 
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who  have  considered  with  care  the  foundation  and  circum- 
stances of  their  actions,  doubt  of  their  freedom,  and  are  even 
persuaded,  that  their  reason  and  understandings  are  slaves 
that  cannot  resist  the  force  which  carries  them  along/'*  He 
says  also,  in  a  familiar  letter,  that  "  The  best  proofs  alleged 
for  liberty  are,  that  without  it  man  could  not  sin  ;  and  that 
God  would  be  the  author  of  evil,  as  well  as  good 
though  ts/'f 

And  the  celebrated  Mr.  Leibnitz^  that  universal  genius, 
on  occasion  of  Archbishop  King's  Appeal  to  Experience,  (in 
behalf  of  his  notion  of  liber ty,  viz.  "  A  faculty,  which  being 
indifferent  to  objects,  and  over-ruling  our  passions,  appe- 
tites, sensations  and  reason,  chooses  arbitrarily  among 
objects,  and  renders  the  object  chosen  agreeable,  only 
because  it  has  chosen  it,")  J  denies  that  we  experience  such, 
or  any  other  liberty,  but  contends  that  we  rather  experience 
a  determination  in  all  our  actions.  Says  he,  "  We  expe- 
rience something  in  us  which  inclines  us  to  a  choice ;  and 
if  it  happens  that  we  cannot  give  a  reason  of  all  our  inclina- 
tions, a  little  attention  will  shew  us,  that  the  constitution 
of  our  bodies,  the  bodies  encompassing  us,  the  present,  or 
preceding  state  of  our  minds,  and  several  little  matters  com- 
prehended under  these  great  causes,  may  contribute  to  make 
•us  choose  certain  objects,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
pure  indifference,  or  to  I  know  not  what  power  of  the 
soul,  which  does  upon  objects,  what  they  say  colours  do 
upon  the  camelion."  In  fine,  he  is  so  far  from  thinking 
that  vthere  is  the  least  foundation,  from  experience,  for  the 
said  notion  of  liberty,  that  he  treats  it  as  a  chimera,  and 
compares  it  "  to  the  magical  power  of  the  fairies  to  trans- 
form things. "§ 

Lastly,  The  journalists  of  Paris  are  very  far  from  thinking 
Archbishop  King's  notion  of  liberty  to  be  matter  of  expe- 
rience, when  they  say,  that  Dr  King,  "  not  satisfied  with 
any  of  the  former  notions  of  liberty,  proposes  a  new  notion, 
and  carries  indifference  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  pleasure 
is  not  the  motive,  but  the  effect  of  the  choice  of  the  will ;" 
placet  res  quia  eligkur,  7ion  eligitur  quia  placet.  "  This 
opinion,"  add  they,  "  makes  him  frequently  contradict  him- 
self.ni 

*  Dictionaire,  p.  1497-  Ed.  2.     (C.) 

t  Letter  of  the  13th  of  December,  I696,  to  the  Abbot  du  Bos.     (C.) 

X    De  Oiig.  Mali.  C.  v.     (C.)     Law's  Trans,  pp.  267,  &c. 

^    Remarqiies  sur  le  Liv.  de  I'Orig.  du  Mai.  pp.  76,  84.    (C) 

II  Journal  desSavaus  of  the  16th  of  March,  1705.    (C) 
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So  that  upon  the  whole,  the  affair  of  experience,  with 
relation  to  liberty^  stands  thus  :  some  give  the  name  liberty 
to  actions,  which,  when  described,  are  plainly  actions  that 
are  necessary  ;  others,  though  appealing  to  vulgar  expe- 
rience, yet,  inconsistently  therewith,  contradict  the  vulgar 
experience,  by  owning  it  to  be  an  intricate  matter^  and 
treating  it  after  an  intricate  manner :  others  are  driven  into 
the  defence  of  liberty,  by  difficulties  imagined  to  flow  from 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  combating  what  they  allow  to  be 
matter  of  seeming  experience:  others,  and  those  the  most 
discerning,  either  think  liberty  cannot  be  proved  by  expe- 
rience, or  think  men  may  see  by  experience  that  they  are 
necessary  agents;  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  always  been 
persuaded  that  they  are  necessary  agents. 


Our  Experience  itself  considered. 

Having  thus  paved  the  way,  by  shewing  that  liberty  is 
not  a  plain  matter  of  experience,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  asserters  of  liberty  themselves,  and  by  consequence 
subverted  the  argument  from  experience  for  liberty  ;  we 
will  now  run  over  the  various  actions  of  men  which  can  be 
conceived  to  concern  this  subject,  and  examine,  whether  we 
can  know  from  experience,  that  man  is  a  free,  or  a  neces- 
sary agent.  1  think  those  actions  may  be  reduced  to  these 
four:  1.  Perception  of  ideas.  ■?.  Judging  of  propositions. 
3.    Willing.     4.   Doing  as  we  will. 

1.  Perception  of  Ideas.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  action  of  man,  since  it  is  not  even  a 
voluntary  action.  The  ideas,  both  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, offer  themselves  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  we 
cannot  reject  them.  We  must  be  conscious  that  we  think 
when  we  do  think  ;  and  thereby  we  necessarily  have  the 
ideas  of  reflection.  We  must  also  use  our  senses  when 
awake,  and  thereby  necessarily  receive  the  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion. And  as  we  necessarily  receive  ideas,  so  each  idea  is 
necessarily  what  it  is  in  our  mind  :  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
.make  any  thing  different  from  itself.  This  first  necessary 
action,  the  reader  will  see,  is  the  foundation  and  cause  of 
all  the  other  intelligent  actions  of  man,  and  makes  them 
also  necessary.  For,  as  a  judicious  author,  and  nice 
observer  of  the  inward  actions  of  man,  says  truly,  "  Temples 
have  their  sacred  images,  and  we  see  what  influence  they 
have  always  had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.   But,  in  truth. 
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the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds,  are  the  invisible  powers 
that  constantly  govern  them,  and  to  these  they  universally 
pay  a  ready  submission."* 

2.  The  second  action  of  man  is  judging  of  propositions. 
All  propositions  must  appear  to  me  either  self-evident,  or 
evident  from  proof,  or  probable,  or  improbable,  or  doubtful, 
or  false.  Now  these  various  appearances  of  propositions  to 
me,  being  founded  on  my  capacity,  and  the  degree  of  light 
propositions  stand  in  to  me,  I  can  no  more  change  those 
appearances  in  me,  than  I  can  change  the  idea  of  red  raised 
in  me.  Nor  can  I  judge  contrary  to  those  appearances  ;  for 
what  is  judging  of  propositions,  but  judging  that  propositions 
do  appear  as  they  do  appear  ?  Which  1  cannot  avoid  doing, 
without  lying  to  myself:  which  is  impossible.  If  any  man 
thinks  he  can  judge  a  proposition,  appearing  to  him  evident, 
to  be  not  evident,  or  a  probable  proposition  to  be  more  or 
less  probable  than  it  appears  by  the  proofs  to  be;  he  knows 
not  what  he  says,  as  he  may  see  if  he  will  define  his  words. 
The  necessity  of  being  determined  by  appearances,  was 
maintained  by  all  the  old  philosophers,  even  by  the  academics 
or  sceptics.  Cicero  says,  "  You  must  take  from  a  man  his 
senses,  if  you  take  from  him  the  power  of  assenting,  for  it  is 
as  necessary  the  mind  should  yield  to  what  is  clear,  as  that  a 
scale,  hanging  on  a  balance,  should  sink  with  a  weight  laid 
on  it.  For  as  all  living  creatures  cannot  but  desire  what  is 
agreeable  to  their  natures,  so  they  cannot  but  assent  to  what 
is  clear.  Wherefore,  if  those  things  whereof  we  dispute 
are  true,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  speak  of  assent.  For  he 
who  apprehends,  or  perceives  any  thing,  assents  immediately. 
Again,  assent  not  only  precedes  the  practice  of  vice,  but  of 
virtue,  the  steady  performance  whereof,  and  adherence  to 
which,  depend  on  w^hat  a  man  has  assented  to  and  ap- 
proved. And  it  is  necessary  that  something  should  appear 
to  us  before  we  act,  and  that  we  should  assent  to  that 
appearance.  Wherefore  he  who  takes  away  appearances 
and  assent  from  man,  destroys  all  action  in  him.""j'  The 
force  of  this  reasoning  manifestly  extends  to  all  the  various 
judgments  men  make  upon  the  appearances  of  things.  And 
CicerOy  as  an  academic  or  sceptic,  must  be  supposed  to 
extend  necessity  to  every  kind  oi  judgment  or  assent  of  man* 
upon  the  appearances  (or  as  the  Greeks  call  them  ^aivoy.evay 
and  himself  the  Visa)  of  things.     Sextus  Empiricus  says, 


I^cke's  Posth.  Works,  pp.  1, 2.   (C.)      Conduct,  &c.  Works,  III.  p.  385. 
^  Academ.  Quest.  Lib.  ii.   (C) 
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"  They  who  say  the  sceptics  take  away  appearances,  have 
not  conversed  with  them,  and  do  not  understand  them.  For 
we  destroy  not  the  passions,  to  which  our  senses  find  them- 
selves exposed  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  which  force  us 
to  submit  to  appearances.  For  when  it  is  asked  us,  whether 
objects  are  such  as  they  appear  P  we  deny  not  their  appear- 
ances, nor  doubt  of  them,  but  only  question  whether  the 
external  objects  are  like  the  appearances."*  •  •'y 

3.  ^zV/m^' is  the  third  action  of  man,  which  I  propose  to 
consider.  It  is  matter  of  daily  experience,  that  we  begin  or 
forbear,  continue  or  end  several  actions  barely  by  a  thought, 
or  preference  of  the  mind  ;  ordering  the  doing  or  not  doing, 
the  continuing  or  ending  such  or  such  actions.  Thus, 
before  we  think  or  deliberate  on  any  subject,  as  before  we 
get  on  horseback,  we  do  prefer  those  things  to  any  thing 
else  in  competition  with  them.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
forbear  these  actions,  when  any  of  them  are  offered  to  our 
thoughts  ;  or  if  we  continue  to  proceed  in  any  one  of  these 
actions  once  begun ;  or  if  at  any  time  we  make  an  end  of 
prosecuting  them  ;  we  do  forbear,  or  continue,  or  end  them 
on  our  preference  of  the  forbearance  to  the  doing  them,  of  the 
continuing  them  to  the  ending  them,  and  of  the  ending  to 
the  continuing  them.  This  power  of  the  man  thus  to  order 
the  beginning  or  forbearance,  the  continuance  or  ending  of  any 
action,  is  called  thewill^  and  the  actual  exercise  thereof,  willing^ 

There  are  two  questions  usually  put  about  this  matter  : 
Jirst^    Whether  we  are   at   liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will  ; 
secondly^  Whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  will  one  or  the  other 
of  two  or  more  objects. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to 
will^  it  is  manifest  we  have  not  that  liberty.  For  let 
an  action-,  in  a  man's  power,  be  proposed  to  him  as  pre- 
sently to  be  done,  as  for  example,  to  walk,  the  will  to  walk 
or  not  to  walk  exists  immediately.  And  when  an  action, 
in  a  man^s  power,  is  proposed  to  him  to  be  done  to-mor- 
row, as  to  walk  to-morrow,  he  is  no  less  obliged  to  have 
some  immediate  will.  He  must  either  have  a  will  to 
defer  willing  about  the  matter  proposed,  or  must  will 
immediately  in  relation  to  the  thing  proposed  ;  and  one  or 
the  other  of  those  wills  must  exist  immediately,  no  less  than 
the  will  to  walk  or  not  to  walk  in  the  former  case.  Where- 
fore, in  every  proposal  of  something  to  be  done  which  is  in  a 
man's  power  to  do,  he  cannot  but  have  some  immediate  wilk 

•  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  Lib.  ii.  C.  x.    (C.) 
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Hence  appears  the  mistake  of  those  who  think  men  at 
liberty  to  will,  or  not  to  will,  because,  say  they,  they  can  sus^ 
pend  willing,*  in  relation  to  actions  to  be  done  to-morrow  ; 
wherein  they  plainly  confound  themselves  with  words.  For 
when  it  is  said,  man  is  necessarily  determined  to  will,  it  is 
not  thereby  understood,  that  he  is  determined  to  will  or 
choose  one  out  of  two  objects  immediately  in  every  case 
proposed  to  him,  (or  to  choose  at  all  in  some  cases,  as 
whether  he  will  travel  into  France  or  Holland,)  but  that  on 
every  proposal  he  must  necessarily  hdive  some  will.  And  he 
is  not  less  determined  to  will,  because  he  does  often  suspend 
willing  or  choosing  in  certain  cases  :  for  suspending  to  will, 
is  itself  an  act  of  willing;  it  is  willing  to  defer  willing  about 
the  matter  proposed.  In  fine,  though  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  case  of  suspending  the  will  to  prove  liberty,  yet  there  is 
no  difference  between  that  and  the  most  common  cases  of 
willing  and  choosing  upon  the  manifest  excellency  of  one 
object  before  another.  For,  as  when  a  man  wills  or  chooses 
living  in  England  before  going  out  of  it,  (in  which  will  he 
is  manifestly  determined  by  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  living 
in  England,)  he  rejects  the  will  to  go  out  oi England ;  so  a 
man,  who  suspends  a  will  about  any  matter,  wills  doing 
nothing  in  it  at  present,  or  rejects  for  a  time  willing  about  it ; 
which  circumstances,  of  wholly  rejecting  and  rejecting  for 
a  time,  make  no  variation  that  affects  the  question.  So  that 
willing  or  choosing  suspension,  is  like  all  other  choices  or 
wills  that  we  have. 

2.  Secondly,  Let  us  now  see,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to 
will  or  choose  one  or  the  other  of  two  or  more  objects.  Now, 
as  to  this,  we  will,^rs^  consider,  whether  we  are  at  liberty 
to  will  one  of  two  or  more  objects  wherein  we  discern  any 
difference:  that  is,  where  one,  upon  the  whole,  seems  more 
excellent  than  another,  or  where  one  upon  the  whole  seems 
less  hurtful  than  another.  And  this  will  not  admit  of  much 
dispute,  if  we  consider  what  willing  is.  Willing  or  prefer- 
ring is  the  same  with  respect  to  good  and  evil,  that 
judging  is  with  respect  to  truth  or  falsehood.  It  is 
judging  that  one  thing  is,  upon  the  whole,  better  than 
another,  or  not  so  bad  as  another.  Wherefore,  as  we  judge 
of  truth  or  falsehood,  according  to  appearances,  so  we 
must  will  or  prefer,  as  things  seem  to  us,  unless  we  can 
lie  to  ourselves,  and  think  that  to  be  worst  which  we  think 
best.  /,; 

•  Locke's  Essay  of  Hum.  Und.  Lib.  ii.  Ch*  xxi.    (C) 
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An  ingenious  author  expresses  this  matter  well,  when  he 
says,  "  Whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the 
two  he  pleases,  motion  or  rest  ?  This  question  carries  the 
absurdity  of  it  so  manifestly  in  itself,  that  one  might  thereby 
sufficiently  be  convinced,  that  liberty  concerns  not  the  will. 
For,  to  ask  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  either  motion 
or  rest,  speaking  or  silence,  which  he  pleases,  is  to  ask 
whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with 
what  he  is  pleased  with.  A  question  which,  I  think,  needs 
no  answer.*** 

To  suppose  a  sensible  being,  capable  of  willing  or  pre- 
ferring (call  it  as  you  please),  misery,  and  refusing  good, 
is  to  deny  it  to  be  really  sensible  ;  for  every  man,  while  he 
has  his  senses,  aims  at  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  avoids 
pain  and  misery  ;  and  this,  in  willing  actions,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  attended  with  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences. And,  therefore,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  very 
justly  observes,  that  "  all  who  commit  sin,  think  it  at  the 
instant  of  commission,  all  things  considered,  a  lesser  evil; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  they  should  commit  it  :"  and  he 
instances  in  St.  Peter  s  denial  of  his  master,  who,  he  says, 
*'  judifed  that  part  most  eligible  which  he  chose  ;  tliat  is,  he 
judged  the  sin  of  denying  his  master,  at  that  present  junc- 
ture, to  be  a  less  evil,  than  the  danger  of  not  denying 
him,  and  so  chose  it.  Otherwise,  if  he  had  then  actually 
thought  it  a  greater  evil,  all  that  whereby  it  exceeded  the 
other,  he  would  have  chosen  gratis  and  consequently  have 
willed  evil  as  evil  "•\  which  is  impossible.  And  another 
acute  philosopher  observes,  that  "  there  are  in  France 
many  new  converts,  who  go  to  mass  with  great  reluctance. 
They  know  they  mortally  offend  God,  but  as  each  offence 
would  cost  them  (suppose)  two  pistoles,  and  having  reckoned 
the  charge,  and  finding  that  this  fine,  paid  as  often  as  there 
are  festivals  and  Sundays,  would  reduce  them  and  their 
families  to  beg  their  bread,  they  conclude  that  it  is  better  to 
offend  God  than  beg.";}: 

In  fine,  though  there  is  hardly  any  thing  so  absurd,  but 
some  ancient  philosopher  or  other  may  be  cited  for  it,  yet, 
according  to  Plato,  *'  none  of  them  were  so  absurd  as  to 
say  that  men  did  evil  voluntarily  ;**  and  he  asserts,  that  "it 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man  to  follow  evil,  as  evil,  and 
not  pursue  good  ;  and   that  when  a  man  is   compelled  to 

*  Locke's  Essay  of  Hum.  Und.  Lib.  ii.  Ch.  xxi.  S.  xxv.     (C.) 

t  Theory  of  Love,  p.  log.    (C.)    Letter  to  Dr.  More,  Ed.  ii.  pp.  168, 169. 

X  BayUt  Reponse  aux  Ques.  &c.  Tom.  III.  p.  756.    (C.) 
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choose  between  two  evils,  you  will  never  find  a  man  who 
chooses  the  greatest,  if  it  is  in  his  power  to  choose  the  less;" 
and  that  "  this  is  a  truth  manifest  to  all.***  And  even  the 
greatest  modern  advocates  for  liberty  allow,  that  "  whatever 
the  will  chooseth,  it  chooseth  under  the  notion  of  good  ; 
and  that  the  object  of  the  will  is  good  in  general,  which  is 
the  end  of  all  human  actions/'-j* 

This  1  take  to  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  man  is  not  at 
liberty  to  will  one  or  the  other  of  two  or  more  objects, 
between  which  (all  things  considered)  he  perceives  a  dif- 
ference ;  and  to  account  truly  for  all  the  choices  of  that 
kind  which  can  be  assigned. 

But,  secondly,  some  of  the  patrons  of  liberty  contend 
that  we  are  free  in  our  choice  among  things  indifferent,  or 
alike,  as  in  choosing  one  out  of  two  or  more  eggs  ;  and  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  man  having  no  motives  from  the  objects, 
is  not  necessitated  to  choose  one  rather  than  the  other, 
because  there  is  no  perceivable  difference  between  them, 
but  chooses  one  by  a  mere  act  of  willing,  without  any  cause 
but  his  own  free  act. 

To  which  I  answer.  First,  by  asking  whether  this,  and 
other  instances  like  this,  are  the  only  instances  wherein 
man  is  free  to  will  or  choose  among  objects  ?  If  they  are  the 
onl}'  instances  wherein  man  is  free  to  will  or  choose  among 
objects,  then  we  are  advanced  a  great  way  in  the  question  ; 
because  there  are  few  (if  any)  objects  of  the  will  that  are 
perfectly  alike  ;  and  because  necessity  is  hereby  allowed 
to  take  place  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  perceivable  differ- 
ence in  things,  and  consequently,  in  all  moral  and  religious 
cases,  for  the  sake  whereof  such  endeavours  have  been  used 
to  maintain  so  absurd  and  inconsistent  a  thing  as  liberty^  or 
freedom  from  necessity.  So  that  liberty  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
reduced  to  nothing,  and  destroyed,  as  to  the  grand  end  in  as- 
serting it.  If  those  are  not  the  only  instances  wherein  man 
is  free  to  will  or  choose  among  objects,  but  man  is  free  to 
will  in  other  cases,  these  other  cases  should  be  assigned,  and 
not  such  cases  as  are  of  no  consequence,  and  which  by  the 
great  likeness  of  the  objects  to  one  another,  and  for  other 
reasons  make  the  cause  of  the  determination  of  man's  will 
less  easy  to  be  known,  and  consequently  serve  to  no  other 
purpose  but  to  darken  the  question,  which  may  be  better 
determined  by  considering,  whether  man  be  free  to  will  or  no 
in  more  important  instances. 

*  Opera,  Edit.  Serran.  Vol.  I.  pp.  345, 346.    (C) 
t  Bramhall's  Works,  pp.  656,  658.    (€•) 
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Secondly,  I  answer,  that  whenever  a  choice  is  made, 
there  can  be  no  equaUty  of  circumstances  preceding  the 
choice.  For  in  the  case  of  choosing  one  out  of  two  or  more 
eggs,  between  which  there  is  no  perceivable  difference, 
there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  a  true  equality  of  circum- 
stances and  causes  preceding  the  act  of  choosing  one  of  the 
said  eggs.  It  is  not  enough  to  render  things  equal  to  the 
will,  that  they  are  equal  or  alike  in  themselves.  All  the 
various  modifications  of  the  man,  his  opinions,  prejudices, 
temper,  habit  and  circumstances,  are  to  be  taken  in,  and 
considered  as  causes  of  election  no  less  than  the  objects 
without  us  among  which  we  choose ;  and  these  will  ever 
incline  or  determine  our  wills,  and  make  the  choice  we  do 
make,  preferable  to  us,  though  the  external  objects  of  our 
choice  are  ever  so  much  alike  to  each  other.  An^,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  choosing  one  out  of  two  eggs  that 
are  alike,  there  is,  first,  in  the  person  choosing,  a  will  to  eat 
or  use  an  e^g. 

There  is,  secondly,  a  will  to  take  but  one,  or  one  first.. 

Thirdly,  consequent  to  these  two  wills,  follow,  in  the 
same  instant,  choosing  and  taking  one  ;  which  one  is  chosen 
and  taken  most  commonly,  according  as  the  parts  of  our 
bodies  have  been  formed  long  since  by  our  wills,  or  by 
other  causes,  to  an  habitual  practice,  or  as  those  parts  are 
determined  by  some  particular  circumstances  at  that  time. 
And  we  may  know  by  reflection  on  our  actions,  that  several 
of  our  choices  have  been  determined  to  one,  among  several 
objects,  by  these  last  means,  when  no  cause  has  arisen  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  the  objects  themselves.  For  we 
know  by  experience,  that  we  either  use  all  the  parts  of  out 
bodies  by  habit,  or  according  to  some  particular  cause  deter- 
mining their  use  at  that  time.     . 

Fourthly,  There  are  in  all  trains  of  causes  that  precede 
their  effects,  and  especially  effects  which  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  certain  differences  undiscernible  on  account  of 
their  minuteness,  and  also  on  account  of  our  not  accustom- 
ing ourselves  to  attend  to  them,  which  yet,  in  concur- 
rence with  other  causes,  as  necessarily  produce  their 
effect,  as  the  last  feather  laid  on,  breaks  the  horse's 
back  ;  and  as  a  grain  necessarily  turns  the  balance  between 
any  weights,  though  the  eye  cannot  discover  which  is  the 
greatest  weight  or  bulk  by  so  small  a  difference.  And  I 
add,  that  as  we  know,  without  such  discovery  by  the  eye, 
that  if  one  scale  rises  and  the  other  falls,  there  is  a  greater 
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weight  in  one  scale  than  the  other,  and  also  know,  that  the 
least  additional  weight  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  scales  j 
so  likewise  we  may  know  that  the  least  circumstance,  in  the 
extensive  chain  ol  causes  that  precede  every  effect,  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  an  effect;  and  also  know,  that  there 
must  be  causes  of  our  choice  (though  we  do  not,  or  cannot 
discern  those  causes)  by  knowing,  that  every  thing  that 
has  a  beginning  must  have  a  cause.  By  which  last  principle 
we  are  as  necessarily  led  to  conceive  a  cause  of  action  in 
man,  where  we  see  not  the  particular  cause  itself,  as  we  are 
to  conceive  that  a  greater  weight  determines  a  scale,  though 
our  eyes  discover  no  difference  between  the  two  weights. 

But  let  us  put  a  case  of  true  equality  or  indifference,  and 
what  1  have  asserted  will  more  manifestly  appear  true.  Let 
two  eggs  appear  perfectly  alike  to  a  man,  and  let  him  have 
no  will  to  eat  or  use  eggs,  (for  so  the  case  ought  to  be  put 
to  render  things  perfectly  indifferent  to  him,  because,  if  once 
a  will  to  eat  eggs  be  supposed,  that  will  must  necessarily 
introduce  a  train  of  causes  which  will  ever  destroy  an 
equality  of  circumstances,  in  relation  to  the  things  which 
are  the  objects  of  our  choice.  There  will  soon  follow  a 
second  will  to  eat  one  first.  And  these  two  wills  must  put 
the  man  upon  action,  and  the  usage  of  the  parts  of  his  body 
to  obtain  his  end  ;  which  parts  are  determined  in  their 
motions,  either  by  some  habitual  practice,  or  by  some  parti- 
cular circumstance  at  that  time,  and  cause  the  man  to 
choose  and  take  one  of  them  first  rather  than  the  other.) 
The  case  of  equality  being  thus  rightly  stated,  1  say,  it  is 
manifest  no  choice  would  or  could  be  made  ;  and  the  man  is 
visibly  prevented  in  the  beginning  from  making  a  choice. 
For  every  man  experiences,  that  before  he  can  make  a 
choice  among  eggs,  he  must  have  a  will  to  eat  or  use  an 
e^^^  otherwise  he  must  let  them  alone.  And  he  also 
experiences,  in  relation  to  all  things  which  are  the  objects 
of  his  choice,  that  he  must  have  a  precedent  will  to  choose, 
otherwise  he  will  make  no  choice.  No  man  marries  one 
woman  preferable  to  another,  or  travels  into  France  rather 
than  into  another  country,  or  writes  a  book  on  one  subject 
rather  than  another,  but  he  must  first  have  a  precedent  will 
to  marry,  travel  and  write. 

It  is  therefore  contrary  to  experience,  to  suppose  any 
choice  can  be  made  under  an  equahty  of  circumstances : 
and,  by  consequence,  it  is  matter  of  experience,  that  man  is 
ever  determined  in  his  willing  or  acts  of  volition  and  choice. 
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Doing  as  we  will. 

4.  Fourthly,  I  shall  now  consider  the  actions  of  man 
consequent  to  willing,  and  see  whether  he  he  free  in  any  of 
those  actions.  And  here  also  we  experience  perfect  neces- 
sity. If  we  will  thinking,  or  deliberating  on  a  subject,  or 
will  reading,  or  walking,  or  riding,  we  find  we  must  do  those 
actions,  unless  some  external  impediment,  as  an  apoplexy, 
or  some  intervening  cause,  hinders  us ;  and  then  we  are 
as  much  necessitated  to  let  an  action  alone,  as  we  were 
to  act  according  to  our  will,  had  no  such  external  impedi- 
ment to  action  happened.  If  also  we  change  our  wills  after 
we  have  begun  any  of  these  actions,  we  find  we  neces- 
sarily leave  off  these  actions  and  follow  the  new  will, 
or  choice.  And  this  was  Aristotle's  sense  of  such  actions 
of  man.  "  As,"  says  he,  "  in  arguing,  we  necessarily 
assent  to  the  inference  or  conclusion  drawn  from  pre- 
mises, so  if  that  arguing  relate  to  practice,  we  necessa- 
rily act  upon  such  inference  or  conclusion.  As,  for  example, 
when  we  argue  thus,  whatever  is  sweet  is  to  be  tasted,  this 
is  sweet,  he  who  infers,  therefore  this  ought  to  be  tasted, 
necessarily  tastes  that  sweet  thing  if  there  be  no  obstacle  to 
hinder  him."* 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument  from  experience,  let 
us  compare  the  actions  of  inferior,  intelligent  and  sensible 
agents,  and  those  of  men,  together.  It  is  allowed  that 
beasts  are  necessary  agents,  and  yet  there  is  no  perceivable 
difference  between  their  actions  and  the  actions  of  men, 
from  whence  they  should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  men,yree 
agents.  Sheep,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  be  necessary 
agents,  when  they  stand  still,  lie  down,  go  slow  or  fast, 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  skip,  as  they  are  differently 
affected  in  their  minds;  when  they  are  doubtful  or  deli- 
berate which  w^ay  to  take,  when  they  eat  and  drink  out 
of  hunger  and  thirst  ;  when  they  eat  or  drink,  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  humour,  or  as  they  like  the  water 
or  the  pasture  ;  when  they  choose  the  sweetest  and  best 
pasture  ;  when  they  choose  among  pastures  that  are  indif- 
ferent or  alike  ;  when  they  copulate  ;  when  they  are  fickle 
or  stedfast  in  their  amours  ;  when  they  take  more  or  less 
care  of  their  young  ;  when  they  act  in  virtue  of  vain  fears; 
when  they  apprehend  danger,  and  fly  from  it,  and  sometimes 

•  Ethica,  Lib.  rii.  C.  r.  ap.  Opera  Edit.  Par.  Vol.  II.  pp.  88,  &c.    (C) 
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defend  themselves  ;  when  they  quarrel  among  themselves 
about  love  or  other  matters,  and  terminate  those  quarrels  by 
fighting- ;  when  they  follow  those  leaders  among  themselves 
^at  presume  to  go  first ;  and  when  they  are  either  obedient 
to  the  shepherd  and  his  dog^or  refractory.  And  why  should 
man  be  deemed  free  in  the  performance  of  the  same  or  the 
like  actions  ?  He  has  indeed  more  knowledge  than  sheep. 
He  takes  in  more  things  as  matter  of  pleasure  than  they  do, 
being  sometimes  moved  with  notions  of  honour  and  virtue, 
as  well  as  with  those  pleasures  he  has  in  common  with 
them.  He  is  also  more  moved  by  absent  things,  and  things 
future,  than  they  are.  He  is  also  subject  to  more  vain 
fears,  more  mistakes  and  wrong  actions,  and  infinitely  more 
absurdities  in  notions.  He  has  also  more  power  and 
strength,  as  well  as  more  art  and  cunning,  and  is  capable  of 
doing  more  good  and  more  mischief  to  his  fellow  men, 
then  they  are  to  one  another.  But  these  larger  powers  and 
larger  weaknesses,  which  are  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
powers  and  weaknesses  of  sheep,  cannot  contain  liberty  in 
them,  and  plainly  make  no  perceivable  difference  between 
them  and  men,  as  to  the  general  causes  of  action,  in  finite, 
intelligent  and  sensible  beings,  no  more  than  the  different 
degrees  of  these  powers  and  weaknesses  among  the  various 
kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles  do  among  them. 
Wherefore  I  need  not  run  through  the  actions  of  foxes,  or 
any  of  the  most  subtile  animals,  nor  the  actions  of  children, 
which  are  allowed  by  the  advocates  of  liberty,  to  be  all 
necessary.*  I  shall  only  ask  these  questions  concerning 
the  last.  To  what  age  do  children  continue  necessary 
agents,  and  when  do  they  become  free?  What  different 
experience  have  they  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  free 
agents,  from  what  they  had  while  necessary  agents  ?  And 
what  different  actions  do  they  do,  from  whence  it  appears, 
that  they  are  necessary  agents  to  a  certain  age,  andjfree  agents 
afterwards  ? 

Second  Argument  taken  from  the  Impossibility  of  Liberty. 

II.  A  second  reason  to  prove  man  a  necessary  agent  is, 
because  all  his  actions  have  a  beginning.  For  whatever  has 
a  beginning  must  have  a  cause,  and  every  cause  is  a  neces- 
sary cause. 

If  anything  can  have  a  beginning  which  has  no;cause, 

*  Bramhalls  Wgrkj, pp.  656, 662.    (C.) 
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then  nothing  can  produce  something.  And  if  nothing  can 
produce  something,  then  the  world  might  have  had  a  begin- 
nino-  without  a  cause  ;  which  is  not  only  an  absurdity  com- 
monly charged  on  atheists,  but  is  a  real  absurdity  in  itself. 

Besides,  if  a  cause  be  not  a  necessary  cause,  it  is  no  cause 
at  all.  For  if  causes  are  not  necessary  causes,  then  causes 
are  not  suited  to,  or  are  indifferent  to  effects;  and  the  Epi- 
curean system  of  chance  is  rendered  possible  :  and  this  orderly 
world  might  have  been  produced  by  a  disorderly  or  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  or,  which  is  all  one,  by  no  cause  at  all. 
For  in  arguing  against  the  Epicurean  system  of  chance,  do 
we  not  say  (and  that  justly)  that  it  is  impossible  for  chance 
ever  to  have  produced  an  orderly  system  of  things,  as  not 
being  a  cause  suited  to  the  effect;  and  that  an  orderly  system 
of  things  which  had  a  beginning,  must  have  had  an  intelli- 
gent agent  for  its  cause,  as  being  the  only  proper  cause  to 
that  effect  ?  All  which  implies,  that  causes  are  suited,  or 
have  relation  to,  some  particular  effects,  and  not  to  others. 
And  if  they  be  suited  to  some  particular  effect,  and  not  to 
others,  they  can  be  no  causes  at  all  to  those  others.  And 
therefore  a  cause  not  suited  to  the  effect,  and  no  cause,  are 
the  same  thing.  And  if  a  cause  not  suited  to  the  effect,  is 
no  cause,  then  a  cause  suited  to  the  effect  is  a  necessary 
cause :  for  if  it  does  not  produce  the  effect,  it  is  not  suited 
to  it,  or  is  no  cause  at  all  of  it. 

Liberty  therefore,  or  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  do 
this  or  another  thing,  under  the  same  causes,  is  an  impossibi- 
lity^  and  atheistical. 

And  as  liberty  stands,  and  can  only  be  grounded  on  the 
absurd  principles  o{  Epicurean  atheism;  so  the  Epicurean 
atheists^  who  were  the  most  popular  and  most  numerous  sect 
of  the  atheists  of  antiquity,  were  the  great  asserters  o{  liberty;* 
as,  on  the  other  side,  the  Stoics,  who  were  the  most  popular 
and  most  numerous  sect  among  the  religionaries  of  antiquity, 
were  the  great  asserters  of  fate  and  necessity. -j"  The  case  was 
also  the  same  among  the  Jews,  as  among  the  heathen :  the 
Jews,  I  say,  who,  besides  the  light  of  nature,  had  many 
books  of  Revelation  (some  whereof  are  now  lost),  and 
who  had  intimate  and  personal  conversation  with  God 
himself.  They  were  principally  divided  into  three  sects ; 
the  Saddueees,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes.-^  The  Saddu- 
cees,  who  were  esteemed  an  irreligious  and  atheistical  sect, 

*  Lucretius,  Lib.  ii.  v.  250,  &c.   Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  Lib.  vi.  C.  vii.     (C.) 
t  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  i.  (C.)   S.  xx.  ad  fin. 
X  Josephus  Antiq.  Lib.  xviii.  C.  i.  S.  iij.  iv.  v.    (C) 
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maintained  the  libertu  of  man.  But  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
a  religious  sect,  ascribed  all  things  to  fate,  or  to  God's  ap- 
pointment, and  it  was  *  the  first  article  of  their  creed,  that  fate 
and  God  do  all;  and  consequently  they  could  not  assert  a 
true  liberty,  when  they  asserted  a  liberty  together  with  this 
fatality  and  necessity  of  all  things.  And  the  Essenes,  who 
were  the  most  religious  sect  among  the  Jew;-?,  and  fell  not  under 
the  censure  of  our  Saviour  for  their  hypocrisy  as  the  Phari- 
sees did,  were  asserters  of  absolute  fate  and  necessity.  St. 
Paul,  who  was  2i  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"^  is  sup- 
posed by  the  learned  Dodwell  "  to  have  received  his  doctrine 
of  fate  from  the  masters  of  that  sect,  as  they  received  it  from 
the  Stoics."  And  he  observes  further,  that  "  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy is  necessary  for  the  explication  of  christian  theology; 
that  there  are  examples  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  speaking  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics;'* 
and  that  in  particular  "  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  in  what  he  has 
disputed  concerning  Predestination  and  Reprobation,  is  to  be 
expounded  according  to  the  Stoics' opinion  concerning  fa te.'*^ 
So  that  liberty  is  both  the  real  foundation  of  popular  Atheism, 
and  has  been  the  professed  principle  of  the  Atheists  them- 
selves ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  fate,  or  the  necessity  of  events, 
has  been  esteemed  a  religious  opinion,  and  been  the  pro- 
fessed principle  of  the  religious,  both  among  Heathens  and 
Jews,  and  also  of  that  great  convert  to  Christianity,  and  great 
converter  of  others,  St.  Paul, 

Third  Argument,  taken  from  the  Imperfection  of  Liberty. 

in.  Thirdly,  Liberty  is  contended  for  by  the  patrons  thereof 
as  a  great  perfection.  In  order,  therefore,  to  disprove  all  pre- 
tences for  it,  I  will  now  shew  that,  according  to  all  the  various 
descriptions  given  of  it  by  theologers  and  philosophers,  it 
•would  often  be  an  imperfection,  but  never  a.  perfection,  as  I 
have  in  the  last  article  shewed  it  to  be  impossible  and  athe- 
istical. 

1 .  If  liberty  be  defined,  a  power  to  pass  different  judgments 
at  the  same  instant  of  time  upon  the  same  individual  proposi- 
tions that  are  not  evident  §  (we  being,  as  it  is  owned,  7i€ces- 
sarily  determined  to  pass  but  one  judgment  on  evident  propo- 
sitions),  it  will  follow,  that  men  will  be  so  far  irrational,  and 
by  consequence  imperfect  agents,  as  they  have  that  freedom 
of  judgment.     For,  since  they  would  be  irrational  agents,  if 

*  DeBello  Jud.  Lib.  ii.  C.viii.  S.xiv.    (C.)  f  Acts  xxiii.  6.    (C)| 

X  Proleg.  ad  Steam,  de  Obstin.  Sect.  xJ,  and  xli.     (C.) 
§  Le  Clerc.  Bibl.  Chois.  Tom.  XII.  pp.  88,  89.    (C.) 
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they  were  capable  of  judging  evident  propositions  not  to  be 
evident ;  they  must  be  also  deemed  irrational  agents,  if  they 
are  capable  of  judging  the  self-same  probable  or  improbable 
propositions  not  to  be  probable  or  improbable.  The  appear- 
ances ot  all  propositions  to  us,  whether  evident,  probable  or 
improbable,  are  the  sole  rational  grounds  of  our  judgments 
in  relation  to  them :  and  the  appearances  of  probable  or  im- 
probable propositions  are  no  less  necessary  in  us,  from  the 
respective  reasons  by  which  they  appear  probable  or  impro- 
bable, than  are  the  appearances  of  evident  propositions  from 
the  reasons  by  which  they  appear  evident.  Wherefore  if  it 
be  rational,  and  a  perfection,  to  be  determined  by  an  evident 
appearance,  it  is  no  less  so  to  be  determined  by  a  probable  or 
improbable  appearance,  and  consequently  an  imperfection 
not  to  be  so  determined. 

It  is  not  only  an  absurdity,  and  by  consequence  an  ew- 
perfection^  not  to  be  equally  and  necessarily  determined  in 
our  respective  judgments,  by  probable  and  improbable,  as 
Well  as  by  evident  appearances,  which  I  have  just  now  proved ; 
but  even  not  to  be  necessarily  determined  by  probable  appear- 
ances, would  be  2i  greater  imperfection^  than  not  to  be  neces- 
sarily determined  by  evident  appearances :  because  almost 
all  our  actions  are  founded  on  the  probable  appearances  of 
things,  and  few  on  the  evident  appearance  of  things.  And 
therefore,  if  we  could  judge  that  what  appears  probable  is 
not  probable,  but  improbable  or  false,  we  should  be  without 
the  best  rule  of  action  and  assent  we  can  have. 

2.  Were  liberty  defined  a  power  to  overcome  our  reason  by 
the  force  of  choice,  as  a  celebrated  author  may  be  supposed  to 
ipean,  when  he  says,  "  the  will  seems  to  have  so  great  a  power 
over  the  understanding,  that  the  understanding,  being  over- 
ruled by  the  election  of  the  will,  not  only  takes  what  is  good 
to  be  evil,  but  is  also  compelled  to  admit  what  is  false  to  be 
true  ;'**  man  would,  with  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  be  the 
most  irrational  and  inconsistent  being,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  most  imperfect  understanding  being,  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. For  what  can  be  more  irrational  and  inconsistent, 
than  to  be  able  to  refuse  our  assent  to  what  is  evidently  true 
to  us,  and  to  assent  to  what  we  see  to  be  evidently  false,  and 
thereby  inwardly  give  the  lie  to  the  understanding? 

3.  Were  liberty  defined  a  power  to  will  evil  (knowing  it  to 
be  evil)  as  well  as  good;-\  that  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
man,  considered  as  a  sensible  being,  if  it  be  an  imperfection 

•  KingdeOrig.  Mali,  p.  131.    (C.)     C.  v.  S.i.  Sub.  b,  XII.   Lato,  p.  289. 
t  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin.  Ch.  iii.  S,  xiii.    (C) 
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in  such  a  being  to  be  miserable.  For  wiiling  evil  is  chbotTwg 
to  be  miserable,  and  bringing,  kilowingly,  destraction  on  our- 
selves. Men  are  already  sufficiently  unhappy  by  their  several 
judgments,  and  by  their  several  volitions,  founded  on  the 
wrong  use  of  their  faculties,  and  on  the  mistaken  appearances 
of  things.  But  what  miserable  beings  would  they  be,  if,  in- 
stead of  choosing  evil  under  the  appearance  of  good  (which  is 
the  only  case  wherein  men  now  choose  evil),  they  were  indif- 
ferent to  good  and  evil,  and  had  the  power  to  choose  evil  as 
evil^  and  did  actually  choose  evil  as  evil  in  virtue  of  that  power  ? 
They  would,  in  such  a  state,  or  with  such  a  liberty,  be  like! 
infants  that  cannot  walk,  left  to  go  alone,  with  liberty  to  fall ; 
or  like  children,  with  knives  in  their  hands  ;  or,  lastly,  like 
young  rope-dancers,  left  to  themselves,  on  their  first  esSay!^ 
upon  the  rope,  without  any  one  to  catch  them  if  they  fall. 
And  this  miserable  state  following  from  the  supposition  of 
liberty^  is  so  visible  to  some  of  the  greatest  advocates  thereof,* 
that  they  acknowledge  that  "  created  beings,  when  in  a  state 
of  happiness,  cease  to  have  liberty,  (that  is,  cease  to  have 
liberty  to  choose  evil,)  being  inviolably  attached  to  their  duty 
by  the  actual  enjoyment  of  their  felicity.'* f 

4.  Were  liberty  defined,  as  it  is  by  some,  a  power  to  mil 
dr  choose  at  the  same  time  any  one  out  of  two  or  more  indif- 
ferent things,  that  would  be  no  perfection.  For  thoSe  things 
ealled  here  indifferent,  or  ahke,  may  be  considered  either  as 
really  diflferent  from  each  other,  and  that  only  seem  indif- 
ferent or  alike  to  us  through  our  want  of  discernment,  or  aS 
exactly  like  each  other.  Now  the  more  liberty  We  have  in  the 
first  kind,  that  is,  the  more  instances  there  are  of  things  which 
seem  alike  to  us,  and  are  not  alike,  the  more  mistakes  and 
wrong  choices  we  must  run  into :  for  if  we  had  just  notions, 
we  should  know  those  thing^s  were  not  indifferent  or  alike. 
This  liberty  therefore  would  be  founded  on  a  direct  imper- 
fection of  our  faculties.  And  as  to  iai  power  of  choosing,  dif- 
ferently  at  the  same  time  among  things  really  indifferent, 
what  benefit,  what  perfection,  would  such  a  power  of  choosing 
be,  when  the  things  that  are  the  sole  object*  of  om  free  choice 
are  all  alike  ? 

5.  Lastly,  a  celebrated  author  seems  to  understand  by 
liberty,  "  a  faculty  which,  being  indifferent  to  objects,  and 
over-ruling  our  passions,  appetites,  sensations  and  reason, 
chooses  arbitrarily  among  objects,  and  renders  the  object 
chosen  agreeable,  orily  because  it  has  chosen  it."  J 

•  Bibl.  Choisie,  Tom.  XII.  p.  95.    (G)  t  BrarahaH's  Works,  p.  655.  (C/) 

t  King  de  Orig.  Mali,  C.  r.    (C.)    S.  i.  Sub.  5,  1.  Law,  p.  26(5. 
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My  design  here  is  to  consider  this  definition  with  the  same 
view  that  1  have  considered  the  several  foregoing  definitions, 
via.  to  shew  that  liberty,  inconsistent  with  necessity,  however 
described  or  defined,  is  an  imperfection.  Referring,  therefore, 
my  reader,  for  a  confutation  of  this  new?  notion  of  liberty,  to 
the  other  parts  of  my  book,  wherein  1  have  already  proved  that 
the  existence  of  such  an  arbitrary  faculty  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, and  impossible  ;  that  ouv  passions,  appetites,  sensation» 
and  reason  determine  us  in  our  several  choices  ;  and  that  w© 
choose  objects  because  they  please  us,  and  not,  as  the  author 
pretends,  that  objects  please  us  only  because  we  choose  them;  I- 
proceed  to  shew  the  imperfection  of  this  last  kind  of  liberty. 

1 .  First,  the  pleasure  or  happiness  accruing  from  the  liberty 
here  asserted,  is  less  than  accrues  from  the  hypothesis  of 
necessity. 

All  the  pleasure  and  happiness  said  to  attend  this  pretended 
liberty  consists  wholly  in  creating  pleasure  and  happiness  by 
choosing  objects.* 

Now  man,  considered  as  an  intelligent  necessary  agent, 
would  no  less  create  this  pleasure  and  happiness  to  himself 
by  choosing  objects,  than  a  being  endued  with  the  said  faculty} 
if  it  be  true,  in  fact,  that  things  please  us,  because  we  choose 
them. 

But  man,  as  an  intelligent  necessary  agent,  has  these  fur- 
ther pleasures  and  advantages.  He,  by  not  being  indifferent 
to  objects,  is  moved  by  the  goodness  and  agreeableness  of 
them,  as  they  appear  to  him,  and  as  he  knows  them  by 
reflection  and  experience.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  what  causes  pleasure  or  pain.  He  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  use  of  his  passions,  appetites, 
senses  and  reason  ;  and  if  he  suspends  his  choice  of  an  ob- 
ject that  is  presented  to  him  by  any  of  these  powers  as 
agreeable,  it  is  because  he  doubts,  or  examines,  whether  upon 
the  whole  the  object  would  make  him  happy ;  and  because 
he  would  gratify  all  these  powers  in  the  best  manner  he  is 
able,  or  at  least  such  of  these  powers  as  he  conceives  tend 
most  to  his  happiness.  If  he  makes  a  choice  which  proves 
disagreeable,  he  gets  thereby  an  experience,  which  may 
qualify  him  to  choose  the  next  time  with  more  satisfaction 
to  himself.  And  thus  wrong  choices  may  turn  to  his  advan- 
tage for  the  future.  So  that,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
eumstances,  he  is  pursuing  and  enjoying  the  greatest  happi- 
qess  which  his  condition  will  allow. 

•  Bramhall's  Works,  pp.  107,  108.    (C) 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  plea- 
sures he  receives  from  objects  are  so  far  from  being  the  effect 
of  choice,  that  they  are  not  the  effect  of  the  least  premedita- 
tion, or  any  act  of  his  own  ;  as  in  finding  a  treasure  on  the 
road,  or  in  receiving  a  legacy  from  a  person  unknown  to 
him, 

2.  Secondly,  this  arbitrary  faculty*  would  subject  a  man 
to  more  wrong  choices  than  if  he  was  determined  in  his 
choice. 

A  man  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  appearing  nature 
of  things,  and  the  usage  of  his  intellectual  powers,  never 
makes  a  wrong  choice,  but  by  mistaking  the  true  relation  of 
things  to  him.  But  a  being,  indifferent  to  all  objects;^  and 
Swayed  by  no  motives  in  his  choice  of  objects,  chooses  at  a 
venture ;  and  only  makes  a  right  choice,  when  it  happens 
(as  the  author  justly  expresses  his  notion)  "  that  he  chooses 
an  object,  which  he  can  by  his  creating  power  render  so 
agreeable,  as  that  it  may  be  called  a  rightly-chosen  object"'^ 
Nor  can  this  faculty  be  improved  by  any  experience,  but 
must  ever  continue  to  choose  at  a  venture,  or  as  it  happens. 
For  if  th\s  faculty  improves  by  experience,  and  will  have 
regard  to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  objects  in 
themselves,  it  is  no  longer  the  faculty  contended  for,  but  a 
faculty  moved  and  affected  by  the  nature  of  things. 

So  that  man,  with  a  faculty  of  choice  indifferent  to  all 
objects,  must  make  more  wrong  choices  than  man  considered 
as  a  necessary  being,  in  the  same  proportion  as  acting  as  it 
happens  is  a  worse  direction  to  choose  right  than  the  use  of 
our  senses,  experience  and  reason. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  existence  of  such  an  arbitrary  faculty ,  to 
choose  without  regard  to  the  qualities  of  objects,  would  de- 
stroy the  use  of  our  senses,  appetites,  passions  and  reason  ; 
w^hich  have  been  given  us  to  direct  us  in  our  inquiries  after 
truth,  in  our  pursuit  after  happiness,  and  to  preserve  our 
beings.  For,  if  we  had  a  faculty  which  chose  without 
regard  to  the  notices  and  advertisements  of  these  powers, 
and  by  its  choice  over-ruled  them,  we  should  then  be  endued 
with  a  faculty  to  defeat  the  end  and  uses  of  these  powers. 

The  Perfection  of  Necessity. 

But  the  imperfection  of  liberty  inconsistent  with  necessity, 
will  yet  more  appear  by  considering  the  great  perfection  of 
being  necessarily  determined.  .        ., 

•  Bramhall's  Works,  pp.  147— 150.    (C.)  f  Ibid.  pp.  106,  111.    (C) 

X  Ibid.  pp.  106,  107,  113,  139,  141, 147.    (C) 
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Can  any  thing  be  perfect  that  is  not  necessarily  perfect  ? 
For  whatever  is  not  necessarily  perfect  may  be  imperfect, 
and  is  by  consequence  imperfect. 

Is  it  not  a  perfection  in  God,  necessarily  to  know  all 
truth  ? 

Is  it  not  a  perfection  in  him  to  be  necessarily  happy  ?    . 

Is  it  not  also  a  perfection  in  him  to  will  and  do  always 
what  is  best  ?  For  if  all  things  are  indifferent  to  him,  as  some 
of  the  advocates  of  liberty  assert,  and  become  good  only  by 
his  willing  them,*  he  cannot  have  any  motive  from  his  own 
ideas,  or  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  will  one  thing  rather 
than  another,  and  consequently  he  must  will  without  any 
reason  or  cause;  which  cannot  be  conceived  possible  of  any 
being,  and  is  contrary  to  this  self-evident  truth,  t\\2it  whatever 
has  a  beginning  must  have  a  cause.  But  if  things  are  not 
indifferent  to  him,  he  must  be  necessarily  determined  by 
what  is  best.  Besides,  as  he  is  a  wise  being,  he  must  have 
some  end  and  design  ;  and,  as  he  is  a  good  being,  things  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  him,  when  the  happiness  of  intelligent 
and  sensible  beings  depends  on  the  will  he  has  in  the  forma- 
tion of  things.  With  what  consistency,  therefore,  can  those 
advocates  of  liberty  assert  God  to  be  a  holy  and  good  being,'\ 
who  maintain  that  all  things  are  indifferent  to  him  before  he 
wills  any  thing;  and  that  he  may  will  and  do  all  things 
which  they  themselves  esteem  wicked  and  unjust } 

I  cannot  give  a  better  confirmation  of  this  argument,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  attributes  of  God,  than  by  the 
judgment  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Sarum  ;  which  has  the  more 
weight,  as  proceeding  from  a  great  asserter  of  liberty,  who, 
by  the  force  of  truth,  is  driven  to  say  what  he  does.  He 
grants,  that  infinite  perfection  excludes  successive  thoughts  in 
God;  and  therefore  that  "  the  essence  of  God  is  one  perfect 
thought,  in  which  he  both  views  and  wills  all  things.  And 
though  his  transient  acts, — such  as  creation,  providence  and 
miracles,  are  done  in  a  succession  of  time,  yet  his  immanent 
acts,  his  knowledge  and  his  decrees,  are  one  with  his  essence." 
And  as  he  grants  this  to  be  a  true  notion  of  God,  so  he  allows 
that  "  a  vast  difficulty  arises"  from  it  against  the  liberty  of 
God.  For,  says  he,  the  immanent  "  acts  of  God"  being 
"  supposed  free,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  they  should 
be  one  with  the  divine  essence ;  to  which  neceessary  exist- 
ence does  certainly  belong."  And  if  the  immanent  acts  of 
God  "  are  necessary,  then  the  transient  must  be  so  likewise^** 

*  King  de  Orig.  Mali.  p.  177-  (C  t  Ifeid.  p.  117.  (C.) 
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as  being  "  the  certain  eflfects  of  his  immanent  acts :"  and 
"  a  chain  of  necessary  fate  must  run  through  the  whole  order 
of  things  :  and  God  himself  then  is  no  free  being,  but  actg 
by  a  necessity  of  nature.*'  And  this  necessity,  to  which 
God  is  thus  subject,  "  some,"  adds  he,  "  have  thought  w^f 
no  absurdity.  God  is,"  according  to  them,  "  necessarily 
just,  true  and  good, — by  an  intrinsic  necessity  that  arises 
from  his  own  infinite  perfection."  And  "  some  have  tiroin 
hence  thought,  that,  since  God  acts  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  things  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
are  ;  for  what  is  infinitely  wise  or  good  cannot  be  altered,  or 
made  either  better  or  worse."  And  he  concludes,  that  he 
"  must  leave  this  difficulty  without  pretending  that  we  can 
explain  it,  or  answer  the  objections  that  arise  against  all 
the  several  ways  by  which  divines  have  endeavoured  to 
resolve  it."* 

Again,  are  not  angels  and  other  heavenly  beings  esteemed 
more  perfect  than  men  ;f  because,  having  a  clear  insight  into 
tile  nature  of  things,  they  are  necessarily  determined  to  judge 
right  in  relation  to  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  choose  right  iij 
relation  to  good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  also  to  act 
right  in  pursuance  of  their  judgment  and  choice  ?  And  there- 
fore would  not  man  be  more  perfect  than  he  is,  if,  by  having 
a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  he  was  necessarily 
determined  to  assent  to  truth  only,  to  choose  only  such  ob- 
jects as  would  make  him  happy,  and  to  kct  accordingly  ? 

Further,  is  not  man  more  perfect,  the  more  capable  he  is 
of  conviction  ?  And  will  he  not  be  more  capable  of  convic- 
tion, if  he  be  necessarily  determined  in  his  assent  by  what 
seems  a  reason  to  him,  and  necessarily  determined  in  his 
several  volitions  by  what  seems  good  to  him,  than  if  he  wa^ 
indifferent  to  propositions,  notwithstanding  any  reason  for 
them,  or  was  indifferent  to  any  objects,  notwithstanding  they 
seemed  good  to  him  ?  For  otherwise,  he  could  be  con- 
vinced, upon  no  principles,  and  would  be  the  most  undisci- 
plinable and  untractable  of  all  animals.  All  advice  and  ^11 
reasonings  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  You  might  oflfer 
arguments  to  him,  and  lay  before  him  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  he  might  stand  unmoved  like  a  rock.  He  might  regect 
what  appears  true  to  him,  assent  to  what  seems  absurd  to 
iiim,  avoid  what  he  sees  to  be  good,  and  choose  what  he  sees 
to  be  evil,  indifference  therefore  to  receive  truth,  that  is, 
liberty  to  deny  it  when  we  see  it,  and  indifference  to  pka- 

•  Expos,  pp.  26,  27.    (C.)    Burnet  on  Art.  1. 
t  BriMnhairs  Worke,  f»p.  656  and  695.    (C) 
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5ur€  and  pain,  that  is,  liberty  to  refuse  the  first  and  choose 
the  la^t,  are  direct  obstacles  to  knowledge  and  happiness. 
On  the  contrary,  to  be  necessarily  determined  by  what  seems 
reasonable,  and  by  what  seems  good,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  promote  truth  and  happiness,  and  is  the  proper  perfection 
of  an  understanding  and  sensible  being.  And  indeed,  it 
seems  strange  that  men  should  allow  that  God  and  angels 
act  more  perfectly  because  they  are  determined  by  reason  ; 
and  also  allow,  that  clocks,  watches,  mills  and  other  artj^- 
cial  unintelligent  beings  are  the  better,  the  more  they  are 
(determined  to  go  right  by  weight  and  measure ;  and  yet  that 
they  should  deem  it  a  perfection  in  man  not  to  be  determined 
by  his  reason,  but  to  have  liberty  to  go  against  it.  Would 
it  not  be  as  reasonable  to  say,  it  would  be  a  perfection  in  » 
clock  npt  to  be  necessarily  determined  to  go  right,  but  to 
have  its  motions  depend  upon  chance  ? 

Again,  though  man  does,  through  weakness  and  imper- 
fection, fall  into  several  mistakes,  both  in  judging  and  wilr 
ling,  in  relation  to  what  is  true  and  good,  yet  he  is  still  less 
ignorant  and  less  unhappy,  by  being  necessarily  determined 
in  judging  by  what  seems  reasonable,  and  in  willing  by  what 
seems  best,  than  if  he  was  capable  of  judging  contrary  to  his 
reason  and  willing  against  his  senses.  For,  were  it  not  so, 
what  seems  false  would  be  as  just  a  rule  of  truths  as  what  seems 
try£i  and  what  seems  evil  a.s  jiust  a  rule  of  good  •>  as  what  seems 
good:  which  are  absurdities  too  great  for  any  to  affirm,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider,  that  there  is  a  perfectly  wise  and  good 
Being,  who  has  given  men  senses  and  reason  to  conduct  them. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  perfection  to  be  necessarily  determined  in 
our  choices,  even  in  the  most  indifferent  things ;  because^ 
if  in  such  cases  there  was  not  a  cause  of  choice,  but  a 
choice  could  be  made  without  a  cause,  then  all  choices 
might  be  made  without  a  cause,  and  we  should  not  be  neces- 
sarily determined  by  the  greatest  evidence  to  assent  to  truth, 
nor  by  the  strongest  inclination  for  happiness  to  choose  plea- 
sure and  avoid  pain  ;  to  all  which  it  is  a  perfection  to  be 
necessarily  determined.  For  if  any  action  whatsoever  caa 
,he  done  without  a  cause,  then  effects  and  causes  have  no 
Jjecessary  relation,  and  by  consequence  we  should  not  be 
necessarily  determined  in  any  case  at  all. 

Fourth  /Irgumenti  taken  from  the  consideration  of  the  Divine 

Prescience. 

IV.  A  fourth  argument  to  prove  man  a  necessary  agent, 
shall  be  taken  from  the  consideration  of  the  divine  pre- 
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science.  The  divine  prescience  supposes,  that  all  things 
future  will  certainly  exist  in  such  time,  such  order  and 
with  such  circumstances,  and  not  otherwise.  For  if  any 
things  future  were  contingent  or  uncertain,  or  depended  on 
the  liberty  of  man,  that  is,  might  or  might  not  happen, 
their  certain  existence  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  divine 
prescience  ;  it  being  a  contradiction  to  know  that  to  be  cer- 
tain, which  is  not  certain ;  and  God  himself  could  only 
guess  at  the  existence  of  such  things.  And  if  the  divine 
prescience  supposes  the  certain  existence  of  all  things 
future,  it  supposes  also  the  necessary  existence  of  all  things 
future ;  because  God  can  foreknow  their  certain  existence 
only,  either  as  that  existence  is  the  effect  of  his  decree,  or 
as  it  depends  on  its  own  causes.  If  he  foreknows  that 
existence,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  his  decree,  his  decree  makes 
that  existence  necessary ;  for  it  implies  a  contradiction  for 
an  all-powerful  being  to  decree  any  thing  which  shall  not 
necessarily  come  to  pass.  If  he  foreknows  that  existence, 
as  it  depends  on  its  own  causes,  that  existence  is  no  less 
necessary  ;  for  it  no  less  implies  a  contradiction,  that  causes 
should  not  produce  their  effects  (causes  and  effects  having  a 
necessary  relation  to  and  dependence  on  each  other),  than 
that  an  event  should  not  come  to  pass,  which  is  decreed  by 
God. 

Cicero  has  some  passages  to  the  purpose  of  this  argument. 
Says  he,  "  Qui  potest  provided  quidquam  futurum  esse 
quod  neque  causam  habet  uUam,  neque  notam,  cur  futurum 
sit  ? — Quid  est  igitur,  quod  casu  fieri  aut  forte  fortuna, 
putemus  ? — Nihil  est  enim  tam  contrarium  rationi  et  con- 
stantia  quam  fortuna;  ut  mihi  ne  in  Deum  cadere  videatur, 
ut  sciat,  quid  casu  et  fortuito  futurum  fit.  Si  enim  scit, 
certe  illud  eveniet.  Sin  certe  eveniet,  nulla  est  fortuna. 
Est  autem  fortuna.  Rerum  igitur  fortuitarum  nulla  est  pre- 
sentio."  *  Also  that  illustrious  Reformer  ZwifAer,  says,  in 
his  Treatise  against  Free-will :  "  Concessa  Dei  prgescientia 
et  omnipotentia,  sequitur  naturaliter  irrefragabili  con- 
sequentia,  nos  per  nos  ipsos  non  esse  factos,  nee  vivere, 
nee  agere  quicquam,  sed  per  illius  omnipotentiam.  Cum 
autem  tales  nos  ille  ante  praescierit  futures,  talesque  nurvc 
faciat,  moveat,  et  gubernet ;  quid  potest  fingi  quaeso,  quod 
in  nobis  liberum  sit,  aliter  et  aliter  fieri,  quam  ille  praescierit, 
aut  nunc  agat  ?  Pugnat  itaque  ex  diametro  praescientia  et 
Omnipotentia  Dei  cum  nostro  libero  arbitrio.     Aut  enim 

•DcDmn.Cii.    (C.) 
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Deus  falletur  praesciendo,  errabit  et  agendo  (quod  est  impos« 
sibile)  aut  nos  agemus  et  agemur  secundum  ipsiu*  prae- 
scientiam  et  actionem/**  And  our  learned  Dr.  South 
says,  "  The  fore-knowledge  of  any  event — does  certainly 
and  necessarily  infer,  that  there  must  be  such  an  event;  for 
as  much  as  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  depends  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  thing  known.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that 
God's  decree  and  promise  give  a  necessary  existence  to  the 
thing  decreed  or  promised,  that  is  to  say,  they  infer  it  by  a 
necessary  infallible  consequence  ;  so  that  it  was  as  impos- 
sible for  Christ  not  to  rise  from  the  dead,  as  it  was  for  God 
absolutely  to  decree  and  promise  a  thing,  and  yet  for  that 
thing  not  come  to  pass.^f 

I  could  also  bring  in  the  greatest  divines  and  philosophers, 
who  are  assertersof  liberty,  as  confirming  this  argument ;;[: 
for  they  acknowledge,  that  they  are  unable  to  reconcile  the 
divine  prescience  and  the  liberty  of  man  together  :  §  which 
is  all  I  intended  to  prove  by  this  argument,  taken  from  the 
consideration  of  the  divine  prescience.  || 

Fifth  Argument,  taken  from  the   Nature  of  Rewards  and 

Punishments. 

V.  A  fifth  argument  to  prove  man  a  necessary  agent,  is 
as  follows :  if  man  was  not  a  necessary  agent,  determined 
by  pleasure  and  pain,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for 
rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  the  essential  supports 
of  society.^ 

For  if  men  were  not  necessarily  determined  by  pleasure 
and  pain,  or  if  pleasure  and  pain  were  no  causes  to  deter- 
mine men's  wills,  of  what  use  would  be  the  prospect  of 
rewards  to  frame  a  man's  will  to  the  observation  of  the  law, 
or  punishments  to  hinder  his  transgression  thereof?  Were 
pain,  as  such,  eligible,  and  pleasure,  as  such,  avoidable, 
rewards  and  punishments  could  be  no  motives  to  a  man  to 
make  him  do  or  forbear  any  action.  But  if  pleasure  and 
pain  have  a  necessary  effect  on  men,  and  if  it  be  impos- 

•  Cap.  147-     (C.)     De  strvo  Arbitrio.     Seep.  272. 
t  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  397.     (G) 

X  See  among  others  Cartesii  Prin.  Pars  F.  Art.  41.     Locke's  Letters,  p. 27.  (C; 
^  Tillotson's   Sermons,  Vol.  VI.  p.  157.     Stillingfleet  of  Christ's  Satisfaction, 
p.  353.     (C) 

II  See  a  passage  on  the  same  subject,  from  an  earlier  piece,  by  this  author,  at  the 
end  of  the  Inquiry. 

^  Solon  rempublicam  contineri  dicebat  duabus  rebus,  prsemio  et  peenA.  Cicero 
Epist.  \bt  ad  Brutum.    (C.) 
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sifele  for  men  not  to  choose  wbat  seems  good  to  them, 
and  not  to  avoid  what  seems  evil;  the  necessity  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  then  evident,  and  rewards  will  be  of 
use  to  aii  those  who  conceive  those  rewards  to  be  pleasure, 
and  punishments  will  be  of  use  to  all  those  who  conceive 
-them  to  be  pain  ;  and  rewards  and  punishments  will  frame 
those  men's  wills  to  observe,  and  not  transgress  the  laws. 

Besides,  since  there  are  so  many  robbers,  murderers, 
whore-raasters,  and  other  criminals,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  punishments  threatened,  and  rewards  promised,  by  laws, 
prefer  breaking  the  laws  as  the  greater  good  or  lesser  evil, 
and  reject  conformity  to  them  as  the  greater  evil  or  lesser 
good  :  how  many  more  would  there  be,  and  with  what  dis- 
orders would  not  all  societies  be  filled,  if  rewards  and 
punishments,  considered  as  pleasure  and«pain,  did  not  de- 
termine some  men's  wills,  but  that,  instead  thereof,  all  men 
could  prefer,  or  will,  punishment  considered  as  pain,  and 
reject  rewards  considered  as  pleasure  ?  Men  would  then  be 
under  no  restraints. 

Sij^h  Argument^  taken  from  the  Nature  of  Morality. 

VI.  My  sixth  and  last  argument  to  prove  man  a  neces- 
sary agent  i«,  if  man  was  not  a  necessary  agent  determined 
by  f>leasure  and  pain,  he  would  have  no  notion  of  tMxtrality, 
Oirmotive  to  practise  it:  the  distinction  between  morality 
and  immorality,  virtue  and  vice,  would  he  lost,  and  man 
would  not  be  a  moral  agent. 

Morality  or  virtue  consists  in  such  actions  as  are  in  their 
own  iDature,  and,  upon  the  v/hoXe^  pleasant ;  and  immorality 
or  vice  consists  in  such  actions  as  are  in  their  own  nature, 
and  upon  the  whole,  painful*  Wherefore  a  man  must  be 
effected  with  pleasure  and  pain,  in  order  to  know  what 
morality  is,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  immorality.  He  must 
also  be  affected  with  pleasure  and  pain,  to  have  a  reason  to 
practise  morality  ;  for  there  can  be  no  motives,  but  pleasure 
and  pain,  to  make  a  man  do  or  forbear  any  action.  And  a 
man  must  be  the  more  moral,  the  more  he  understands  or  is 
duly  sensible,  what  actions  give  pleasure  and  what  pain; 
and  must  be  perfectly  moral,  if  necessarily  determined  by 
pleasure  and  pain,  rightly  understood  and  apprehended. 
But  if  man  be  indifferent  to  pleasure  and  pain,  or  is  not 
duly  affected  with  them,  he  cannot  know  what  morality  \$, 

♦  Locke's  Hum.  Und.  L.ii.  Ch.xx,  Serjeant's  Solid.  Philoe.  asserted,  p.  315.  (C.) 
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nor  distinguish  it  from  immorality,  nor  have  any  motive  to 
practise  morahty,  and  abstain  from  immorality  ;  and  will  be 
equally  indifferent  to  morality  and  immorality,  or  virtue  and 
vice.  Man  in  his  present  condition  is  sufficiently  immoral 
by  mistaking  pain  for  pleasure,  and  thereby  judging,  vk'illing 
and  practising  amiss ;  but  if  he  was  indifferent  to  pleasure 
and  pain,  he  would  have  no  rule  to  go  by,  and  might 
never  judge,  will  and  practise  right. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Though  I  conceive  I  have  so  proposed  my  arguments, 
as  to  have  obviated  most  of  the  plausible  objections  usually 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  yet  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  particular  solution  to  the  principal  of 
them. 

1.  First  then,  it  is  objected,  that  "  if  men  are  necessary 
agents,  and  do  commit  necessarily  all  breaches  of  the  law, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  them  for  doing  what  they  can- 
not avoid  doing."* 

To  which  I  answer,  that  the  sole  end  of  punishment  in 
society  is  to  prevent,  as  far.  as  may  be,  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes ;  and  that  punishments  have  their  designed 
effect  two  ways ;  first,  by  restraining  or  cutting  off  from 
society  the  vicious  members,  and  secondly,  by  correcting 
men,  or  terrifying  them  from  the  commission  of  those 
crimes.  Now  let  punishments  be  inflicted  with  either  of 
these  views,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  no  regard  is  had  to 
any  free-agency  in  man,  in  order  to  render  those  punish- 
ments just ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  punishments  may  be 
justly  inflicted  on  man,  though  a  necessary  agent.  For, 
first,  if  murderers^  for  example,  or  any  such  vicious  mem- 
bers, are  cut  off  from  society,  merely  as  they  are  public 
nuisances,  and  unfit  to  live  among  men  ;  it  is  plain,  they 
are  in  that  case  so  far  from  being  considered  as  free-agents, 
that  they  are  cut  off  from  society  as  a  cankered  branch  is 
from  a  tree,  or  as  a  mad  dog  is  killed  in  the  streets.  And 
the  punishment  of  such  men  is  just^  as  it  takes  mischievous 
members  out  of  society.  Also,  for  the  same  reason,  furious 
madmen,  whom  all  allow  to  be  necessary  agents,  are  in 
many  places  of  the  world,  either  the  objects  of  judicial 
f>unishments,  or  are  allowed  to  be  dispatched  by  private 
men.     Nay,  even  men  infected  with  the  plague,  who  are  not 

♦  Attli  <;«Hii  noctes  Att.  L.  vi.  C.  ii.    {€.) 
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voluntary  agents,  and  are  guilty  of  no  crime,  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  justly  cut  off  from  society,  to  prevent  conta- 
gion from  them.  ^    ' 

2.  Secondly,  let  punishments  be  inflicted  on  some  crimi- 
nals with  a  view  to  terrify,  it  will  appear  that  in  inflicting 
punishments  with  that  view,  no  regard  is  had  to  any  free 
agency  in  man,  in  order  to  make  those  punishments  just. 
To  render  the  punishment  of  such  men  jW,  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  were  voluntary  agents,  or  had  the  will  to  do  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffer;  for  the  law  very  justly  and 
rightly  regardeth  only  the  will,  and  no  other  preceding  causes 
of  action.  For  example,  suppose  the  law,  on  pain  of  death, 
forbids  theft,  and  there  be  a  man  who,  by  the  strength  of 
temptation,  is  necessitated  to  steal,  and  is  thereupon  put  to 
death  for  it,  doth  not  his  punishment  deter  others  from 
theft?  Is  it  not  a  cause  that  others  steal  not.?  Doth  it 
not  frame  their  wills  to  justice?  Whereas,  a  criminal  who 
is  an  involuntary  agent  (as  for  instance,  a  man  who  has 
killed  another  in  a  chance  medley,  or  while  in  a  fever,  or  the 
like)  cannot  serve  for  an  example  to  deter  any  others  from 
doing  the  same,  he  being  no  more  an  intelligent  agent  in 
doing  the  crime  than  a  house  ^is,  which  kills  a  man  by  its 
fall ;  and  by  consequence,  the  punishment  of  such  an  invo- 
luntary agent  would  be  unjust.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
does  a  crime  voluntarily^  and  his  punishment  will  serve  to 
deter  others  from  doing  the  same,  he  is  justly  punished  for 
doing  what  (through  strength  of  temptation,  ill  habits,  or 
other  causes)  he  could  not  avoid  doing. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  this  farther  consideration 
from  the  law  of  our  country.  There  is  one  case,  wherein 
our  law  is  so  far  from  requiring  that  the  persons  punished 
should  he  free  agents,  that  it  does  not  consider  them  as  volun- 
tary agents,  or  even  as  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
suffer,  so  little  is  free  agency  requisite  to  make  punish- 
ments just.  The  children  of  rebel  parents  suffer  in  their 
fortunes  for  the  guilt  of  their  parents  ;  and  their  punish- 
ment is  deemed  just,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  means 
to  prevent  rebellion  in  parents. 

II.  Secondly,  it  is  objected,  that  "  it  is  useless  to  threaten 
punishment,  or  inflict  it  on  men  to  prevent  crimes,  when 
they  are  necessarily  determined  in  all  their  actions.^' 

1.  To  which  I  answer  first,  that  threatening  of  punish- 
ments is  a  cause  which  necessarily  determines  some  men's 
wills  to  a  conformity  to  law,  and  against  cpmmitting  the 
crimes   to  which    punishments  are  annexed ;    and,    there- 
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therefore,  is  useful  to  all  those  whose  wills  must  be  deter- 
mined by  it.  It  is  as  useful  to  such  men,  as  the  sun  is  to 
the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  as  any  other  causes^ 
are  to  produce  their  proper  effects  ;  and  a  man  may  as  well 
say  the  sun  is  useless,  if  the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
be  necessary,  as  say,  there  is  no  need  of  threatening  punish- 
ment for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  threatening  punishment 
is  a  necessary  cause  of  forbearing  to  do  a  crime.  It  is  also 
of  use  to  society  to  injiict  punishments  on  menyb?"  doing  what 
they  cannot  avoid  doings  to  the  end  that  necessary  causes 
may  exist,  to  form  the  wills  of  those  who  in  virtue  of  them 
necessarily  observe  the  laws,  and  also  of  use  to  cut  them 
off  as  noxious  members  of  society. 

2.  But,  secondly,  so  far  is  threatening  and  inflicting 
punishments  from  being  useless,  if  men  are  necessary 
agents,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  correct  and  deter  (which 
are  the  principal  effects  designed  to  be  obtained  by  threaten- 
ing and  inflicting  punishments),  unless  men  were  necessary 
agents,  and  were  determined  by  pleasure  and  pain  ;  be- 
cause, if  men  were  free,  or  indifferent  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
pain  could  be  no  motive  to  cause  men  to  observe  the  law. 

3.  Thirdly,  men  have  every  day  examples  before  them  of 
the  usefulness  of  punishments  upon  some  intelligent  or 
sensible  beings,  which  they  all  contend  are  necessary 
agents.  They  punish  dogs,  horses  and  other  animals  every 
day  with  great  success,  and  make  them  leave  off  their  vici- 
ous habits,  and  form  them  thereby  according  to  their  wills. 
These  are  plain  facts,  and  matters  of  constant  experience, 
and  even  confirmed  by  the  evasions  of  the  advocates  of 
liberty,  who  call  the  rewards  and  punishments  used  to  brute 
beasts  analogical;  and  say,  that  "  beating  them  and  giving 
them  victuals,  have  only  the  shadow  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.*** Nor  are  capital  punishments  without  their  use 
among  beasts  and  birds.  Rorarius  tells  us,  that  "  they 
crucify  lions  in  Africa  to  drive  away  other  lions  from  their 
cities  and  towns ;  and  that,  travelling  through  the  country 
of  Juliers,  he  observed  they  hanged  up  wolves  to  secure 
their  flocks.'*  f  And  in  like  manner  with  us,  men  hang  up 
crows  and  rooks  to  keep  birds  from  their  corn,  as  they  hang 
up  ipurderers  in  chains  to  deter  other  murderers.     But  I 

♦  BramliaH's  Works,  p.  685. 

t  Quod  bruta  Anitn.  &c.  L.  ii.  p.  109.  (C.)  Rovarins  was  Nuncio  to  the  Court 
of  Hungary  from  Clement  VII.,  who  became  Pope  in  1525.  The  treatise  was 
entitled"  QuodAuimalia  bruta Ratione  utantur melius  Homine."  l«mo.  Nonv.Dici, 
1772.  V.  p.  215. 
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need  not  go  to  brutes  for  examples  of  the  usefulness  of 
punishments  on  necessary  agents.  Punishments  are  not 
without  effect  on  some  idiots  and  madmen,  by  restraining 
them  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  they  are  the  very  means  by 
which  the  minds  of  children  are  formed  by  their  parents. 
Nay,  punishments  have  plainly  a  better  effect  on  children 
than  on  grown  persons,  and  more  easily  form  them  to  virtue 
and  discipline,  than  they  change  the  vicious  habits  of  grown 
persons,  or  plant  new  habits  in  them.  Wherefore  the 
objectors  ought  to  think  punishments  may  be  threatened  and 
inflicted  on  men  usefully,  though  they  are  necessary  agents. 

3.  Thirdly,  it  is  objected,  if  men  are  necessary  agents,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  represent  reasons  to  them,  or  to  entreat  them,  or  ta 
admonish  them,  or  to  blame  them,  or  to  praise  them. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  all  these,  according  to  me,  are 
necessary  causes  to  determine  certain  men's  wills  to  do 
what  we  desire  of  them,  and  are  therefore  useful,  as  acting 
on  such  necessary  agents  to  whom  they  are  necessary  causes 
of  action  ;  but  would  be  of  no  use,  if  men  hsid  free  will,  or 
their  wills  were  not  moved  by  them.  So  that  they  who 
make  this  objection  must  run  into  the  absurdities  of  saying, 
that  that  cause  is  useful,  which  is  no  cause  of  action,  and  serves 
not  to  change  the  will,  and  that  that  cause  is  useless  which 
necessitates  the  effect. 

Let  me  add  something  further  in  respect  of  praise.  Men 
have  at  all  times  been  praised  for  actions  judged  by  all  the 
world  to  be  necessary.  It  has  been  a  standing  method  of 
commendation  among  the  epic  poets,  who  are  the  greatest 
panegyrists  of  glorious  actions,  to  attribute  their  hero's 
valour,  and  his  great  actions,  to  some  deity  present  with  him 
and  assisting  him.  Homer  gives  many  of  his  heroes  a  god 
or  a  goddess  to  attend  them  in  battle,  or  be  ready  to  help 
them  in  distress.  Fir^zV  describes  JEneas  as  always  under 
the  divine  direction  and  assistance.  And  2os«o  gives  the 
Christians  in  their  holy  war  divine  assistance. 

Orators  also,  and  historians,  think  necessary  actions  the 
proper  subjects  of  praise.  Cicero,  when  he  maintained  that 
the  gods  inspired  Milo  with  the  design  and  courage  to  kilj 
Cloditts,*  did  not  intend  to  lessen  the  satisfaction  or  glory 
of  Milo,  but  on  the  contrary  to  augment  it.  But  can  there 
be  a  finer  commendation  than  that  given  by  Velleius  Pater' 
cuius  to  Cato,  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  because  he  could  not 
be  otherwise.     For,  that  alone  is  true  goodness  which  flows 

*  Oratio  pro  Milone.    (C) 
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ftotn  disposition,  whether  that  disposition  be  natural  Ot 
acquired.  Such  goodness  may  be  depended  on,  and  will 
seldonni  or  ever  fail.  Whereas,  goodness  founded  on  any 
reasonings  whatsoever,  is  a  very  pecarious  thing,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  lives  of  the  greatest  declaimers  against  vice, 
who,  though  they  are  constantly  acquainting  themselves 
with  all  the  topics  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  excellency 
of  goodness  or  virtue,  and  the  mischiefs  of  vice  ;  the 
rewards  that  attend  the  one,  and  the  punishments  that 
attend  the  other;  yet  are  not  better  than  those  who  are  never 
conversant  in  such  topics.  Lastly,  the  common  proverb, 
gaudeant  bene  nati^  is  a  general  commendation  of  men  for 
what  plainly  in  no  sense  depends  on  them. 

4.  Fourthly,  it  is  objected,  that  "  if  all  events  are 
necessary,  then  there  is  a  period  fixed  to  every  man*s  life : 
and  if  there  is  a  period  fixed  to  every  man's  life,  then  it 
cannot  be  shortened  by  want  of  care  or  violence  offered,  or 
diseases  ;  nor  can  it  be  prolonged  by  care  or  physic  :  and  if 
it  cannot  be  shortened  or  prolonged  by  them,  then  it  is 
useless  to  avoid,  or  use  any  of  these  things.** 

In  answer  to  which,  I  grant,  that  if  the  period  of  humail 
life  be  fixed  (as  I  contend  it  is)  it  cannot  but  happen  at  the 
time  fixed,  and  nothing  can  fall  out  to  prolong  or  shorten 
that  period.  Neither  such  want  of  care,  nor  such  violence 
ofi^ered,  nor  such  diseases  can  happen,  as  can  cause  the 
period  of  human  life  to  fall  short  of  that  time  ;  nor  such 
care,  nor  physic  be  used,  as  to  prolong  it  beyond  that  time. 
But  though  these  cannot  so  fall  out,  as  to  shorten  or  prolong 
the  period  of  human  life ;  yet,  being  necessary  causes  in 
the  chain  of  causes  to  bring  human  life  to  the  period  fixed, 
or  to  cause  it  not  to  exceed  that  time,  they  must  as  neces- 
sarily precede  that  effect,  as  other  causes  do  their  proper 
effects ;  and,  consequently,  when  used  or  neglected,  serve 
all  the  ends  and  purposes  that  can  be  hoped  for,  or  feared, 
from  the  use  of  any  means,  or  the  neglect  of  any  means 
whatsoever :  for  example,  let  it  be  fixed  and  necessary  for 
the  river  Nile  annually  to  overflow,  the  means  to  cause  it  to 
Overflow  must  no  less  necessarily  precede.  And  as  it  would 
be  absurd  to  argue  that,  if  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was 
annually  fixed  and,  necessary,  it  would  overjlow,  though  the 
necessary  means  to  make  it  overflow  did  not  precede ;  so  it  is 
no  less  absurd  to  argue  from  the  fixed  period  of  human  life, 
against  the  necessary  means  to  bring  it  to  its  fixed  period,  or 
to  cause  it  not  to  exceed  that  period. 

5,  Fifthly,  it  is  asked,  *'  How  a  man  can  act  against  his 
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conscience,  and  how  a  man's  conscience  can  accuse  him, 
if  he  knows  he  acts  necessarily,  and  also  does  what  he 
thinks  best  when  he  commits  any  sin." 

I  reply,  that  conscience  being  a  man's  own  opinion  of  his 
actions,  with  relation  to  some  rule,  he  may,  at  the  time  of 
doing  an  action  contrary  to  that  rule,  know  that  he  breaks 
that  rule,  and,  consequently,  act  with  reluctance,  though 
not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  action.  But  after  the  action  is 
over,  he  may  not  only  judge  his  action  to  be  contrary  to 
that  rule;  but  by  the  absence  of  the  pleasure  of  the  sin, 
and  by  finding  himself  obnoxious  to  shame,  or  by  believing 
himself  liable  to  punishment,  he  may  really  accuse  himself; 
that  is,  he  may  condemn  himself  for  having  done  it,  be  sorry 
he  has  done  it,  and  wish  it  undone,  because  of  the  conse- 
quences that  attend  it.* 

6.  Sixthly,  it  is  objected,  "  that  if  all  events  are  neces- 
sary, it  was  as  impossible  (for  example)  for  Julius  CcBsar  not 
to  have  died  in  the  Senate,  as  it  is  impossible  for  two  and 
two  to  make  six.  But  who  will  say  the  former  was  as 
impossible  as  the  latter  is,  when  we  can  conceive  it  possible 
for  Julius  C(ssar  to  have  died  any  where  else  as  well  as  in 
the  Senate,  and  impossible  to  conceive  two  and  two  ever  to 
make  six  ?" 

To  which  I  answer,  that  I  do  allow,  thai  if  all  events  are 
necessary  i  it  was  as  impossible  for  Julius  Cccsar  not  to  have 
died  in  the  Senate,  as  it  is  impossible  for  two  and  two  to  make 
six:  and  will  add,  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  conceive 
the  death  oi  Julius  Cmsarto  have  happened  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  Senate,  than  that  two  and  two  should  make  six. 
For.  whoever  does  conceive  his  death  possible  any  where 
else,  supposes  other  circumstances  preceding  his  death  than 
did  precede  his  death.  Whereas,  let  them  suppose  all  the 
same  circumstances  to  come  to  pass  that  did  precede  his 
death,  and  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  conceive  (if  they 
think  justly)  his  death  could  have  come  to  pass  any  where 
else,  as  they  conceive  it  impossible  for  two  and  two  to  make 
six.  I  observe  also,  that  to  suppose  other  circumstances  of 
any  action  possible,  than  those  that  do  precede  it,  is  to  sup- 
pose a  contradiction  or  impossibility  :  for,  as  all  actions  have 
their  particular  circumstances,  so  every  circumstance  preced- 
ing an  action,  is  as  impossible  not  to  have  come  to  pass,  by 
virtue  of  the  causes  preceding  that  circumstance,  as  that 
two  and  two  shouldmake  six. 

♦  See  JLow  op  this  passage,  in  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  p.  272.    f^oU. 
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The  Opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  Liberty^  6fc. 

Having-,  as  I  hope,  proved  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  and  answered  the  most  material  objections  that 
can  be  urged  against  me ;  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  improper 
to  give  some  account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  learned,  in 
relation  to  my  subject,  and  confirm  by  authority  what  I  have 
said,  for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  authority  has  weight  in 
matters  of  speculation. 

The  questions  of  liberty,  necessity  and  chance,  have  been 
subjects  of  dispute  among  philosophers  at  all  times ;  and 
most  of  those  philosophers  have  clearly  asserted  ncc£5527^,  and 
denied  liberty  and  chance. 

The  questions  of  liberty  and  necessity,  have  also  been 
debated  among  divines  in  the  several  ages  of  the  christian 
church,  under  the  terms  oi free-will  ^iXidi  predestination ;  and 
the  divines  who  have  demed  free-will,  and  asserted  predesti- 
nation,  have  enforced  the  arguments  of  the  philosophers,  by 
the  consideration  of  some  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  christian 
religion.  And  as  to  chance,  hazard,  or  fortune,  I  think 
divines  unanimously  agree  that  those  words  have  no 
meaning. 

Some  christian  communions  have  even  proceeded  so  far 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  as  to  condemn  in  councils  and 
synods,  the  doctrine  of  free- will  as  heretical ;  and  the  denial 
thereof  is  become  a  part  of  the  confessions  of  faith,  and 
articles  of  religion  of  several  churches. 

From  this  state  of  the  fact,  it  is  manifest,  that  whoever 
embraces  the  opinion  I  have  maintained,  cannot  want  the 
authority  oi' as  many  learned  and  pious  men,  as  in  embracing 
the  contrary. 

But  considering  how  little  men  are  moved  by  the  authority 
of  those  who  professedly  maintain  opinions  contrary  to  theirs, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  themselves  embrace  no  opinion 
but  on  the  authority  of  somebody  ;  1  shall  wave  all  the  advan- 
tages that  1  might  draw  from  the  authority  of  such  philoso- 
phers and  divines  as  are  undoubtedly  on  my  side,  and  for  that 
reason  shall  not  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  them  ; 
but  shall  offer  the  authority  of  such  men  who  profess  to 
maintain  liberty.  There  are  indeed  very  few  real  adversa- 
ries to  the  opinion  I  defend  among  those  who  pretend  to  be 
so  ;  and  upon  due  inquiry  it  will  be  found,  that  most  of 
those  who  assert  liberty  in  words,  deny  the  thing,  when  the 
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question  is  rightly  stated.  For  proof  whereof,  let  any  man 
examine  the  clearest  and  acutest  authors  who  have  written 
for  liberty^  or  discourse  with  those  who  think  liberty  a  matter 
of  experience,  and  he  will  see,  that  they  allow  that  the 
will  follows  the  judgment  of  the  und erx landing  ;  and  that 
when  two  objects  are  presented  to  a  mans  choice^  one  whereof 
appears  better  than  the  other,  he  cannot  choose  the  worst :  that 
is,  cannot  choose  evil  as  evil.  And  since  they  acknow- 
ledge these  things  to  be  true,  they  yield  up  the  question  of 
liberty  to  their  adversaries,  who  only  contend,  that  the  will 
or  choice  is  always  determined  by  what  seems  best.  \  will 
give  my  reader  one  example  thereof  in  the  most  acute  and 
ingenious  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  authority  is  equal  to  that  of 
many  others  put  together,  and  makes  it  needless  to  cite 
others,  after  him.  He  asserts,  that  the  will  is  determined 
by  moral  motives,  and  calls  the  necessity,  by  which  a  man 
chooses,  in  virtue  of  those  motives,  moral  necessity .  And  he 
explains  himself  with  his  usual  candour  and  perspicuity  by 
the  following  instance  :  "  A  man,"  says  he,  "entirely  free 
from  all  pain  of  body  and  disorder  of  mind,  judges  it  unrea- 
sonable for  him  to  hurt  or  destroy  himself;  and  being  under 
no  temptation  or  external  violence,  he  cannot  possibly  act 
contrary  to  this  judgment ;  not  because  he  wants  a  natural  or 
physical  power  so  to  do,  but  because  it  is  absurd  and 
mischievous,  and  morally  impossible  for  him  to  choose  to  do 
it.  Which  also  is  the  very  same  reason,  why  the  most 
perfect  rational  creatures,  superior  to  men,  cannot  do  evil  ; 
not  because  they  want  a  natural  power  to  perform  the 
material  action,  but  because  it  is  morally  impossible  that, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  best,  and  without  any 
temptation  to  evil,  their  will  should  determine  itself  to 
choose  to  act  foolishly  and  unreasonably."* 

In  this  he  plainly  allows  the  necessity  for  which  I  have 
contended.  For  he  assigns  the  same  causes  of  human  actions 
that  I  have  done,  and  extends  the  necessity  of  human  actions 
as  far,  when  he  asserts  that  a  man  cannot,  under  those  causes, 
j>ossibly  do  the  contrary  to  what  he  does;  and  particularly, 
that  a  man,  under  the  circumstances  oi  judging  it  unreason- 
able to  hurt  or  destroy  himself,  and  being  under  no  temptation 
or  external  violence,  cannot  possibly  act  contrary  to  that 
judgment.  And  as  to  a  natural  or  physical  power  in  man  to 
act  contrary  to  that  judgment,  and  to  hurt  or  destroy  himself, 
which  is  asserted  in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  is  so  far  from 

*  Demonstration  of  tlie  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  Ed.  4,  17  l6,  p.  105.     (C.) 
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being  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  oi necessity,  that  the  said 
fiatural power  to  do  the  contrary^  or  to  hurt  or  destroy  himself, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  oi' Jiecessity .  For,  if  man  is 
necessarily  determined  by  particular  moral  causes,  and  cannot 
then  possibly  act  contrary  to  what  he  does,  he  must,  under 
opposite  moral  causes,  have  a  power  to  do  the  contrary.  Man, 
as  determined  by  wiora/ causes,  cannot  possibly  choose  evil 
as  evil,  and  by  consequence  chooses  life  before  death,  while 
he  apprehends  life  to  be  a  good,  and  death  to  be  an  eoil ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  he  chooses  death  before  life,  while  he  appre- 
hends death  to  be  a  good,  and  life  to  be  an  evil.  And  thus 
moral  causes,  by  being  different  from  one  another,  or  dif- 
ferently understood,  do  determine  men  differently  ;  and  by 
consequence  suppose  a  natural  ponoer  to  choose  and  act  as 
differently  as  those  causes  differently  determine  them. 

If  therefore  men  will  be  governed  by  authority  in  the 
questions  before  us,  let  them  sum  up  the  real  asserters  of 
the  liberty  of  man,  and  they  will  find  them  not  to  be  very 
numerous  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  find  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  pretended  asserters  of  liberty  to  be  real  asserters 
of  necessity. 

The  Author  s  Notion  of  Liberty. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  observing,  that  though 
I  have  contended,  thixt  liberty  from  necessity  is  contrary  to 
experience  ;  that  it  is  impossible,  and,  if  possible,  that  it  is  an 
imperfection  ;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  that  it  is  subversive  of  laws  and  morality;  yet, 
to  prevent  all  objections  to  me,  founded  on  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  word  liberty,  which,  like  all  words  employed  in 
debates  of  consequence,  has  various  meanings  affixed  to  it, 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  I  take 
man  to  have  a  truly  valuable  liberty  of  another  kind.  He 
has  a  jwioer  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases.  Thus,  if  he  wills  or 
pleases  to  speak  or  be  silent,  to  sit  or  stand,  to  ride  or  walk, 
to  go  this  way  or  that  way,  to  move  fast  or  slow,  or,  in  fine, 
if  his  will  changes  like  a  weather-cock,  he  is  able  to  do  as 
he  wills  or  pleases,  unless  prevented  by  some  restraint  or  com- 
pulsion, as  by  being  gagged,  being  under  an  acute  pain,  '^^"ing 
forced  out  of  his  place,  being  confined,  having  convulsive 
motions,  having  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  such-like  causes. 

H(;  has  also  the  same  power  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
his  mind,  as  to  those  of  his  body.  If  he*wills  or  pleases, 
he  can  think  of  this  or  that  subject,  stop  short  or  pursue  his 

X  2 
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thoughts,  deliberate  or  defer  deliberation,  or  resume  deli- 
beration, as  he  pleases  ;  resolve  or  suspend  his  resolution  as 
he  pleases,  and,  in  fine,  can  every  moment  change  his  ob- 
ject when  he  pleases,  unless  prevented  by  pain,  or  a  fit  of 
an  apoplexy,  or  some  such  intervening  restraint  and  com- 
pulsion. 

And  is  it  not  a  great  perfection  in  man  to  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion both  to  his  thoughts  and  actions,  to  do  as  he  wills  or 
pleases,  in  all  those  cases  of  pleasure  and  interest?  Nay, 
can  a  greater  and  more  beneficial  power  in  man  be  conceived, 
than  to  be  able  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases  ?  And  can  any 
other  liberty  be  conceived  beneficial  to  him  ?  Had  he  this 
power  or  liberty  in  all  things,  he  would  be  omnipotent ! 

The  seeming  Inconsistence  of  the  Divine  Prescience  with  the 
Liberty  of  Man. 

[From  the  same  Author's  "  Essa^  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Propositions,  the 
Evidence  whereof  depends  upon  Human  Testimony."     1707.] 

The  irreconcileableness  of   the  divine  prescience   with  the. 
liberty  of  man^  though  it  has  been  a  problem  which  has  ex- 
ercised the  learned  in  all  ages,  yet  1  take  the  matter  to  be  so 
clear,  that  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  some,  or  prejudice  of  others,  in  behalf  of  received 
systems,  could  make  it  a  question  of  difficulty.     I  know 
very  well,  that  divines  put  such  an  idea  to  the  term  liberty^ 
as  is  directly  inconsistent  with  the  divine  prescience  ;   for 
they  suppose  liberty  to  stand  for  a  power  in  man  to  deter- 
mine himself,  and  consequently  that  there  are  several  actions 
of  man  ab.solutely  contingent,  since  they  depend,  as  to  their 
existence,  on  man,  who  determines  their  existence  from  him- 
self, without  regard  to  any  extrinsical  causes.    Now  I  readily 
own  it  impossible  to  make  the  divine  prescience  consist  with 
such  an  idea  of  liberty :  for  all  actions  whatever  are  proved 
to  be  certain  by  the  supposition  of  a  divine  prescience,  (for 
if  they  are  foreknown  they  must  certainly  be,)  and  by  the 
supposition  of  man's  liberty  in  this  sense  are  proved  to  be 
contingent.     Now  I  cannot  put  tc^ether  certain  and  contin- 
gent, or  certain   and  incertain,  at  the  same  time.     I  allow 
the  same  action  may  be  certain  and  relatively  contingent 
(that  is,  contingent  as  to  us,  or  of  which  together  with  its 
causes  we  are  ignorant  before  they  happen,  however  certain 
in  themselves ;  and  thus  we  apply  the  word  chance,  when 
wa  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  an  action,  though  properly 
speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  because  no  action 
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is  without  its  causes) ;  but  the  word  contingent  is  here  taken 
absolutely,  or  else  the  idea  of  liberty,  as  it  consists  in  a  power 
to  determine  one's  self,  without  regard  to  any  external  causes 
compelling  it,  is  destroyed,  and  another  idea  put  into  its 
room,  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  contended  for. 

Now  this  idea  of  liberty  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  the  divine  prescience,  but  inconsistent  with 
truth:  and  to  make  that  appear,  I  shall  shew  wherein  our 
liberty  consists,  and  then,  its  consistency  with  the  divine 
prescience.  Every  man  may  observe  in  himself  a  power  to 
do  or  forbear  several  actions,  according  to  the  determination 
of  his  mind  :  if  the  mind  determines  the  doing  of  an  action, 
there  is  in  some  cases  no  outward  impediment  to  hinder 
him  from  acting  according  to  that  determination  ;  and  not 
only  no  outward  impediment,  but  the  forbearance  of  the 
action  would  have  been  equally  in  his  power,  if  the  mind 
had  determined  a  forbearance.  As  for  instance,  if  a  man 
sits  in  a  room  with  the  door  open,  he  has  plainly  a  power  to 
go  out  of  that  room,  if  he  prefers  going  out  to  staying  in  ; 
he  has  likewise  a  power  to  stay,  if  he  prefers  staying  to  going 
out :  let  his  mind  determine  which  way  it  will,  he  has  then 
a  power  of  acting  according  to  that  determination.  And 
this  is  the  greatest  freedom  or  liberty  we  can  conceive 
to  belong  to  any  being ;  and  by  this  idea  of  liberty,  or  free- 
dom from  compulsion,  God  is  plainly  the  most  free  being 
that  can  be  conceived,  because  the  doing  or  forbearing  all 
actions,  according  to  the  determination  of  his  will,  are  in 
his  power.  He  can  \Vill  nothing  but  what  is  possible,  and 
there  can  be  no  bar  or  impediment  to  hinder  an  omnipotent 
Being  from  doing  or  forbearing  things  possible  in  themselves, 
though  man's  liberty  is  restrained  to  a  few  actions  by  the 
weakness  of  his  powers,  very  much  below  the  possibility  of 
things.  This  idea  of  liberty  is  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  the  certainty  of  an  action,  and  consequently  with  the 
divine  prescience:  for  here  is  nothing  contingent  in  the 
whole  chain,  but  every  thing  as  certain  as  our  knowledge 
that  God  foresees  every  thing,  supposes.  For  there  are  causes 
that  ever  determine  the  will,  as  the  appearing  good  or  evil 
consequences  ;  there  are  other  causes  of  the  appearing  good 
or  evil  consequences,  and  causes  of  those  causes,  and  so  on  ; 
and  no  one  action  in  this  long  progression  of  causes,  extend 
it  as  far  as  you  please,  could  possibly  not  happen.  For  sup- 
pose the  colour  and  flavour  of  a  peach  makes  me  will  it, 
while  it  appears  thus  agreeable,  1  must  will  it.  The  peach 
must  appear  thus  agreeable,  while  my  appetite  and  organs 
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are  disposed  as  they  are  ;  and  innumerable  causes  have  pre- 
ceded to  make  the  peach  appear  in  the  manner  it  does,  such 
as  the  care  of  the  gardener,  &c.     Now  my  action  of  taking 
or  forbearing  this  peach  is  as  certain  as  is  the  colour  and 
flavour  which  makes  it  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  or  as  is  the 
determination  of  my  will,  according  to  its  appearing  agree- 
ableness  or  disagreeableness  (though  it  was  equally  in  my 
power  to  take  or  forbear  it  according  to  the  determination  of 
my  w^ll ;  that  is,  had  my  mind  determined  a  forbearance, 
there  was  no  compulsive  external  force  to  oblige  me  to  take 
it ;  or  had  my  mind  determined  the  taking  of  it,  there  was 
no  external  compulsive  force  to  oblige  me  to  forbear  taking 
it) ;  for  while  1  prefer  or  will  taking  the  peach  to  letting  it 
alone,  1  cannot  help  acting,  that  preference  being  the  imme- 
diate, necessary,  impelling  cause  ;  though  1  could  as  plainly, 
and  must  as  necessarily  have  let  it  alone,  had  my  mind  given 
a  different  determination.     So  that  stop  where  you  will  in 
this  train  of  causes,  you  will  not,  nor  cannot,  have  the  idea 
of  any  thing  but  what  has  certain  and  necessary  causes,  and 
consequently  what  must  certainly  and  necessarily  be.     I 
have  used  the  words  certainly  and  necessarily  for  the  same 
thing  in  this  case,   because  I  cannot  distinguish  between 
certainly  be  and  must  be.     They  who  object  this  to  me  must 
define,  that  I  may  see  the  difference.    Now  if  all  the  liberty 
we  have,  consists  in  a  power  to  do  or  forbear  several  actions, 
according  to  the  determinations  of  our  mind,  and  that  liberty 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  certainty  of  our  actions  be- 
fore they  are  produced,  then  our  liberty  is  reconcilable  with 
the  divine  prescience,  since  all  the  difficulty  lay  in  recon- 
ciling the  certainty  of  all  future  actions  with  our  liberty. 
Nay,  1  have  shewn  there  can  be  no  liberty  but  what  supposes 
the  certainty  and  necessity  of  all  events.   True  liberty  there- 
fore is  consistent  with  necessity,  and  ought  not  to  be  op- 
posed to  it,  but  only  to  compulsion.     Pp.  4i — 50. 
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I  cannot  go  • 


Where  universal  Love  not  smiles  around; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 
And  Better  thence  again,  and  Better  still, 
In  infinite  Progression. 


Thomson. 
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TO 

WILLIAM  TAYLEUR,*  Esq. 

OF 

SHREWSBURY. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  SHALL  think  myself  highly  honoured,  if,  in  dedicating 
this  work  to  you,  I  can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  for  revealed 
religion  the  advantage  that  it  may  derive  from  the  know- 
ledge of  your  zealous  attachment  to  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  many  persons  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  are  disposed  to  reject  revelation.  This  you 
and  I  equally  lament.  But  we  consider  it  as  a  temporary 
circumstance,  since  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  lead 
to  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion  in  favour  of  it ;  and, 
therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  that,  in  due  time,  the  justness  of 
the  conclusion  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject. 

It  is,  we  are  sensible,  either  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  revealed  religion  (arising  from  the 
manifold  corruptions  and  abuses  of  it),  or  an  inattention  to 
the  nature  of  its  evidence,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
unbelief.  But  when  these  corruptions  and  abuses  shall  be 
clearly  traced  to  their  source,  and  this  source  shall  appear 
to  be  something  quite  foreign  to  the  genuine  principles  of 
this  religion ;  and  when  the  evidence  of  the  facts,  on  which 

*  Whose  liberal  contributions  "  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred"  by  the  author's 
"  theological  inquiries  and  publications"  are  acknowledged  in  his  Memoirs.  Mr. 
Tayleur,  who  also  largely  contributed  to  the  erection  of  Essex  Street  Chapel,  died 
179^,  aged  83.  See  an  interesting  account  of  this  zealous  Unitarian,  by  Rev.  T. 
Belsham,  in  Memoir*  of  Lindsey,  pp.  138— It'i.  This  dedication  did  not  appear 
till  the  publication  of  Part  II.,  to  which  it  chiefly  refers  ;  but  it  was  then  prefixed 
to  the  2d.  edition  of  Part  I. 
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the  truth  of  it  depends,  shall  appear  to  rest  on  the  very  same 
foundation  with  all  our  faith  in  history^  nothing  will  be 
wanting  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  truly  philoso- 
phical and  the  candid. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  lamented,  that  so 
many  of  those  persons  who  are  joined  with  us  in  the  investi- 
gation of  natural  phenomena,  who,  together  with  ourselves, 
receive  so  much  pleasure  from  the  discovery  of  the  laws  to 
which  they  are  subject,  should  be  so  far  disjoined  from  us, 
when  we  begin  to  look  a  little  farther  into  the  same  glorious 
system  ;  that  they  should  attend  with  rapture  to  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  not  raise  their  thoughts  beyond  this,  to  the 
author  of  nature.  It  gives  us  equal  concern,  that  others 
should  acknowledge  the  voice  of  God  in  his  works,  and  yet 
turn  a  deaf  ear  when  the  same  great  Being  condescends  to 
display  his  power,  and  to  signify  his  will,  in  a  still  more 
direct  and  emphatical  manner,  and  respecting  things  of 
infinitely  more  moment  to  us  than  any  thing  that  can  engage 
our  attention  here. 

We  are  concerned  to  perceive  that  every  thing  that  is  the 
object  of  our  senses,  and  that  relates  to  this  life,  should  be 
so  highly  prized  by  them  ;  and  yet,  that  they  should  shew  a 
perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  life, 
in  a  future  and  better  state,  in  which  we  shall  have  an  infi- 
nitely wider  field  of  inquiry,  and  which  we  shall  enter  upon 
with  the  advantageof  all  the  experience  that  we  have  acquired 
in  the  methods  of  investigation  here. 

But  this  circumstance  has  arisen  from  influences  which, 
we  trust,  are  daily  diminishing.  True  philosophy  necessa- 
rily inspires  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  nature.  It,  therefore,  leads  to  devotion,  and,  con- 
sequently to  the  practice  of  all  virtue.  And  when  the  pious 
philosopher  shall  be  convinced  that  there  is  i\oX\\mg irrational 
in  that  religion  which  alone  teaches  the  great  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  he  will,  at  least  with  that  candour,  and  that  cool 
and  dispassionate  temper,  which  accompanies  him  in  all  his 
other  inquiries,  attend  to  the  evidences  of  it.  And  when  he 
shall  find  that  he  is  so  far  from  being  required,  on  his 
apprOfiching  the  province  of  revelation,  to  depart  from  those 
rules  of  philosophizing  which  have  the  sanction  of  all  our 
experience,  that  the  pursuit  of  them  necessarily  carries  him 
into  it,  (so  that  he  must  even  cease  to  be  a  philosopher,  if 
he  refuse  to  be  a  Christian,)  he  will  rejoice  in  tlie  union  of 
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two  such  characters,  and  will  continue  his  researches  with 
double  satisfaction,  confident  that  whatever  may  be  begun 
and  left  imperfect  here,  will  be  resumed  and  completed 
hereafter;  that  nature,  and  the  author  of  nature,  will  be  for 
ever  the  delightful  objects  of  his  veneration,  and  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  employment  and  of  happiness. 

We  are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  particulars  of  our  condi- 
tion in  a  future  state,  (and  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence 
is  conspicuous  in  this  our  ignorance,)  but  we  may  assure 
ourselves  that,  continuing  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  sreat 
system,  of  which  the  present  state  is  only  the  commence- 
ment, and  under  the  government  of  the  same  great  and  good 
Being,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  whatever  shall  be  requisite 
for  our  own  happiness,  and  of  the  means  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  others. 

You,  Sir,  have  always  been  happy  in  your  attachment  to 
mathematical  and  philosophical  studies,  but  more  so  in 
your  just  preference  of  theological  ones.  These  employ 
and  brighten  the  evening  of  your  life,  as  they  did  that  of  the 
great  Newton,  whose  example,  if  it  were  necessary,  would 
alone  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  us,  in  uniting  two  pur- 
suits which  are  too  often  considered  as  the  reverse  of  each 
other.  You,  therefore,  naturally  join  with  m.e  in  wishing 
to  recommend  to  others  those  studies  which  give  so  much 
satisfaction  to  ourselves. 

Your  attachment  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity 
was  conspicuous  in  your  relinquishing  a  Trinitarian  form  of 
worship,  and  adopting  an  Unitarian  one  in  your  own  family, 
till  you  had  procured  it  a  more  public  and  permanent  esta- 
blishment.* Fortitude  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  while  the 
world  in  general  is  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  every  thing  that 
has  the  countenance  offashion  and  of  power,  is  trulv  worthy 
of  a  christian  philosopher;  and  such  an  example  as  you  have 
set  cannot  be  too  generally  known,  being  so  rare,  and  there- 
fore so  much  wanted.  The  great  Newton,  though  an 
Unitarian,  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  himself  and  act  as 
one.-j" 

Notwithstanding  the  present  general  aversion  to  theolo- 
gical inquiries  among  persons  engaged  in  philosophical 
pursuits,  we  are  by  no  means  singular  in  our  respect  for 

*  See  Mem.  of  Lindsey,  pp.  140,  Note,  and  142, 

t  Thus  in  the  Historical  Account,  there  is  an  apparent  reserve  as  to  his  own 
faitlj,  accompanied  with  sufficient  incidental  notices  that  the  writer  could  not  have 
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them ;  and  such  examples  as  yours,  when  sufficiently 
known,  must  contribute  to  make  us  still  less  so.  With  the 
view  of  accelerating  so  desirable  an  event  was  this  work 
composed;  and  should  it,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  so  great  an  end,  it  will  give  me 
more  satisfaction  than  any  other  of  my  publications. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
Birmingham^ 

February  1,  1787. 


been  a  Trinitarian.  As  to  the  forgery  of  the  heavenly  witnesses,  (1  John  v.  7.)  he 
remarks  how  long  "  the  faith  subsisted  without  this  text,"  and  that  "  it  is  ratlier  a 
dangf r  to  religion  than  an  advantage  to  make  it  now  lean  upon  a  bruised  reed," 
without  pnrlicularizing  the  faith  or  religion  he  intends.  He,  however,  describes  the 
baptismal  form  in  Matthew  as  "  the  place  from  which  they  tried,  at  first  to  derive 
the  Trinity,"  an  iminuation,  as  Mr.  Matthews  observes,  "  very  extraordinary  to 
come  from  a  writer  who  was  no  Hocinian."  Afterwards  it  is  said  of  Jerome's  pro- 
fessed correct  ion  of  tlie  l.atiii  version,  by  inserting  ihe  forged  text,  that  "  he  recom- 
mends the  alteration  hy  its  usefulness  for  establishing  the  Catholic  faith,"  adding 
that  it  isa<cf)Uiitcd  the  mnin  text  for  the  business." 

As  thf  writer  of  the  Historical  Account  proceeds,  he  says  that  Basil  "  perplexes 
himself  in  citing  pine  es  which  are  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  yet  "  does  not  produce 
this  text  of  the  three  in  heaven,  though  it  be  the  most  obvious  and  the  only  proper 
passufie."  As  to  the  adducing  Xhh  forged  testimony,  hesay«,  that  "  it  is  probable — 
it  began  first  in  Africa,  in  the  disputes  with  the  ignorant  Vandals,  to  get  some 
credit."  <  >n  Erasmus  having  printed  "The Triple  Testimony  in  Heaven,"  from  an 
*•  English  maiiuscript,"  he  speaks  of  "  his  adversaries"  as  having  thus  "  got  the 
Trinit  1  into  his  edition."  lie  had  just  before  remarked,  that  **  it  is  the  temper  of  the 
hot  and  supersiilions  jjart  of  mankind,  in  matters  of  religion,  ever  to  be  fond  of 
m^sterie^;  anti,  for  that  reason,  to  like  best  what  they  understand  least."  See 
Hist.  Ac.  in  the  late  Mr.  M;'tthews's  Recorder,  (803,  11.  pp.  1«5,  189,  194,  197, 
200,  206,  22S,  229.  ^ee  also.  Vol.  II.  p.  464,  and  the  reference,  ISote  *  ;  Cordial 
for  Low  S  irits,  1763,  i.  Pref.  p.  xviii.  and  a  paper  in  the  Third  volume  of  that 
work  I  his  question  has  been  ver\  lateK  revived  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  occasioned  bv  his  notice  of  Unitarians  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermon, 
&c.  to  v\hich  is  subjoined  a  statement  of  the  evidence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Unita- 
rianism,  by  Benjamin  Mardon,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Glasgow,  1818." 
This  Letter  1  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
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PART  I. 

CONTAINING 

An  Eocamination  of  the  principal  Objections  to  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Relit/ion^  and 
especially  those  contained  in  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Hume. 

Scilicet  haud  satis  est  rivos  spectare  fluentes — 
Fontem  ipsum  spectare  juvat. 

•  Anti-Lucretius. 

[1780.] 

[Re-printedfrom  the  Second  Edition  1787.J 
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THE 

PREFACE. 


It  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  all  persons  who  are 
capable  of  reflection,  and  who  do  reflect,  that  in  the  whole 
compass  of  speculation,  there  are  no  questions  more  interr*, 
esting  to  all  men  than  those  which  are  the  subject  of  thes§ 
Letters,  viz.  Whether  the  world  we  inhabit,  and  ourselves 
who  inhabit  it,  had  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  author,  or 
no  proper  author  at  all  ?  Whether  our  conduct  be  inspected, 
and  we  are  under  a  righteous  government,  or  under  no 
government  at  all  ?  And,  lastly,  whether  we  have  some- 
thing to  hope  and  fear  beyond  the  grave,  or  arc  at  liberty  to 
adopt  the  Epicurean  maxim.  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-mor- 
row we  dieP  This  may  strike  us  more  forcibly  if  we  attend  a 
little  to  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  great  superiority  of  man  over  brutes  consists  in  the 
greater  coinprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  by  means  of  which  he 
is,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  capable  of  reflection,  but 
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more  accurately  speaking,  capable  of  contemplating,  and» 
therefore,  of  enjoying  the  past  and  the  future^  as  well  as  the 
present.  And  what  is  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  to 
us,  this  power,  as  far  as  appears,  has  no  limits. 

In  infancy  we  feel  nothing  but  what  affects  us  for  the 
moment,  hut  present  feelings  bear  a  less  and  less  proportion 
to  the  general  mass  of  sensation,  as  it  may  be  called,  con- 
sisting of  various  elements,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  past  and  the  future;  so  that,  in  our 
natural  progress  in  intellectual  improvement,  all  temporary 
affections,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or  of  a  painful  nature, 
will  come  at  length  to  be  wholly  inconsiderable,  and  we 
shall  have,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  can  at  present 
conceive,  an  equable  enjoyment  of  the  whole  o;  what  we 
ham  been  and  havefclt^  and  also  of  what  we  have  a  confident 
expectation  of  being.,  and  of  feeling  in  future. 

Our  progress,  however,  in  this  intellectual  improvement  is 
capable  of  being  accelerated  or  retauded,  according  as  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  reflection  or  live  without  it.  For 
certainly,  though,  while  we  retain  the  faculties  of  memory 
and  reasoning,  we  cannot  whether  we  choose  it  or  not, 
wholly  exclude  reflection  on  the  past  or  anticipation  of  the 
future,  (and,  therefore,  some  kind  of  advance  in  intellectual 
improvement  is  unavoidable  to  all  beings  possessed  of  intel- 
lect,) yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  exclude  what  is  of  great 
moment,  viz.  all  that  is  voluntary  in  the  business  ;  so  that 
being  in  a  great  measure  deaf  to  what  is  behind,  and  blind  to 
what  is  before,  we  may  give  ourselves  up  to  mere  sensual 
gratifications,  and,  consequently,  no  question  concerning 
what  is  past  ox  future  may  interest  us.  In  this  state  of 
mind  a  man  may  think  it  absurd  to  trouble  himself  either 
about  how  he  came  into  the  world,  or  how  he  is  to  go  out  of 
it. 

It  would  be  too  hasty,  however,  to  assert,  that  it  can  only 
be  in  this  very  lowest  state  of  intellect,  a  life  of  mere 
sensation  or  very  imperfect  reflection,  that  any  person  can 
be  unconcerned  about  the  belief  of  a  God  and  the  doctrines 
of  natural  religion.  For  a  man  may  get  above  mere  semsual 
indulgence,  and  give  great  scope  to  his  intellectual  faculties 
with  respect  to  some  objects,  and  be  wholly  inattentive  to 
others.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  little  things,  by  wholly 
occupying  the  mind,  not  only  to  exclude  the  consideration 
of  greater  things,  but  even  the  idea  of  their  being  greater. 

This,  indeed,  comes  within  the  description  of  a  kind  of 
proper  insanity,  but  then  it  may  be  justly  asserted,  that  in  a 
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wreater  or  less  degree,  all  persons  who  do  not  prize  every 
thing  according  to  its  real  value,  and  regulate  their  pursuits 
accordingly,  are  insane  ;  though,  when  the  degree  is  small, 
it  passes  unnoticed,  and  when  the  consequences  are  inconsi- 
derable, it  is  far  from  being  offensive.  Nay,  in  some  cases, 
the  world  derives  great  and  manifest  advantage  from  a 
partial  disorder,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  thi«  kind.  For  great 
excellence  in  particular  arts  and  s<?iences,  is  perhaps  seldom 
attained  without  it.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
man  should  greatly  excel  in  somethings,  without  neglecting, 
and  consequently,  undervaluing  others. 

We  are  shocked  at  a  man's  insanity  only  when  it  makes 
him  inattentive  to  things  that  immediately  concern  him,  as 
to  the  necessary  means  of  his  subsistence  or  support,  so  that 
he  must  perish  without  the  care  of  others.  But  when  the 
interest,  though  real,  is  remote^  a  man's  inattention  to  it 
passes  unnoticed.  By  this  means  it  is  that,  without  being 
surprised  or  shocked,  we  every  day  see  thousands,  who 
profess  to  believe  in  a  future  world,  live  and  die  without 
making  any  provision  for  it,  though  their  conduct  is  much 
more  inexcusable  than  that  of  the  atheist  who,  not  believing 
in  futurity,  minds  only  what  is  present. 

But  though  the  conduct  of  the  atheist  be  consistent  with 
itself,  it  must  give  concern  to  those  who  are  not  atheists, 
and  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  belief  of 
a  God,  of  a  providence  and  of  a  future  state,  to  the  present 
dignity  and  the  future  happiness  of  man 

An  atheist  may  be  a  temperate,  good-natured,  honest,  and 
in  the  common,  and  less  extended  sense  of  the  word,  a 
virtuous  man  ;  because  if  he  be  a  man  of  good  understanding, 
of  naturall}'^  moderate  passions,  and  have  been  properly 
educated,  the  influences  to  which  he  will  have  been  ex- 
posed may  be  sufficient  Xoform  those  valuable  and  amiable 
habits,  and  io Jix  him  in  them.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
an  atheist  has  neither  the  motive  nor  the  W2^«w.v  of  being  what 
he  might  have  been  if  he  had  not  been  an  atheist. 

An  atheist  cannot  have  that  sense  oi  personal  dignitif  and 
importance  that  a  theist  has.  For  he  who  believes  that  he 
was  introduced  into  lif(!  without  any  design,  and  is  soon  to 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  life,  cannot  suppose  that  he  has 
any  very  important  part  to  act  in  life:  and,  therefore,  he 
can  have  no  motive  to  giv^e  much  attention  to  his  conduct  in 
it.  The  past  and  the  future  being  of  less  consequence  to 
him,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to  think  about  them  as 
little  as  possible,  and  make  the  most  of  what  is  before  him. 
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But  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  is  the  debasement  of 
his  nature^  or  a  foregoing  of  the  advantages  that  he  might 
have  derived  from  that  power  of  comprehension,  which  will 
have  full  scope  in  the  theist ;  the  man  who  considers  him- 
self as  a  link  in  an  immensely  connected  chain  of  being,  as 
acting  a  part  in  a  drama,  which  commenced  from  eternity, 
and  extends  to  eternity ;  'who  considers  that  every  gratifica- 
tion and  every  action,  contributes  to  form  a  character,  the 
importance  of  which  to  him  is,  literally  speaking,  infinite; 
who  considers  himself  as  standing  in  the  nearest  and  most 
desirable  relation  to  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness;  a  Being  who  gives  unremitted  attention  to  him, 
who  phrns  for  him,  and  conducts  him  through  this  life,  who 
does  not  lose  sight  of  him  even  in  the  grave,  and  who  will, 
in  due  time,  raise  him  to  a  life,  which,  with  respect  both  to 
gratifications  and  pursuits,  will  be  of  unspeakably  more 
value  to  him  than  the  present,  and  whose  views,  with 
respect  to  him  and  the  universe,  are  boundless. 

A  man  who  really  believes  this,  and  who  gives  that 
attention  to  it  which  its  great  importance  to  him  manifestly 
requires,  must  be  another  kind  of  being  than  an  atheist,  and 
certainly  a  being  of  ^inspeakably  greater  dignity  and  value. 
}^\s  feelings  ^nd  his  conduct  Cdiunot  but  be  greatly  superior. 

This,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  must  depend 
upon  the  attention  that  a  theist  gives  to  his  principles,  and 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  placed. 
And  therefore,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  merely  nominal 
believer  in  a  God  may  be  a  practical  atheist,  and  worse  than  a 
mere  speculative  one,  living  as  without  God  in  the  world, 
entirely  thoughtless  of  his  being,  perfections  and  providence. 
But  still,  nothing  but  reflection  is  wanting  to  reclaim  such  a 
person,  and  recover  him  to  a  proper  dignity  of  sentiment, 
and  a  propriety  of  conduct ;  whereas,  an  atheist  thus  sunk 
has  not  the  same  power  of  recovery.  He  wants  both  the 
disposition  and  the  necessary  means.  His  mind  is  destitute 
of  the  latent  seeds  of  future  greatness. 

If,  according  to  the  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  be 
knowledge  that  constitutes  power:  if  it  be  our  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  that  gives  us  such  extensive  power  over 
it,  and  adds  to  our  happiness  in  it,  knowledge  so  materially 
respecting  ourselves,  our  general  situation  and  conduct, 
must  have  great  power  over  ourselves.  It  must,  as  it  were, 
new  make  us,  and  give  us  sentiments  and  principles  greatly 
superior  to  any  that  we  could  otherwise  be  possessed  of, 
and  add  to  our  happiness  as  much  as  it  does  to  our  dignity. 
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If,  as  Mr.  Hume  observes,*  "  the  good,  the  great,  the 
sublime,  the  ravishing,  be  found  eminently  in  the  genuine 
principles  of  theism,"  I  need  not  say  that  there  must  be 
something  mean,  abject  and  debasing,  in  the  principles  of 
atheism.  If,  as  he  also  says,  (p.  116,)  "  a  people  entirely 
devoid  of  religion"  are  sure  to  be  "  but  few  degrees  removed 
from  brutes,'*  they  must  be  this,  or  something  worse  than 
this,  who,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
religion,  have  discarded  them.  The  consistency  of  these 
sentiments  with  those  advanceed  in  other  parts  of  Mr. 
Hume's  writings,  it  is  not  my  business  to  look  to. 

I  shall  think  myself  happy  if,  in  these  Letters,  I  have 
advanced  any  thing  that  may  tend  either  to  lessen  the 
number  of  speculative  atheists,  or,  which  is  no  less  wanting, 
convert  nominal  believers  into  practical  ones.  It  is  not,  in 
general,  reason  and  argument,  but  the  pleasures  and  bustle 
of  the  world  that  prevent  both  ;  and  proper  moderation  in 
our  desires  and  pursuits,  accompanied  with  serious  reflec- 
tion, would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  both  cases.  I  wish  to 
give  occasion,  and  to  furnish  the  means  for  this  cool  recol- 
lection of  ourselves. 

It  is  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth,  ambition, 
and  I  may  add  of  the  arts,  and  even  of  science  (theological 
science  itself  not  wholly  excepted)  that  is  our  snare.  All 
these  may  equally  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
greater  views  that  open  to  us  as  men  and  subjects  of  moral 
government,  who  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  an  endless,  and, 
therefore,  an  infinitely  important  existence.  All  these 
pursuits  are  equally  capable  of  confining  our  attention  to 
what  is  immediately  before  us,  and  of  hiding  from  our  view 
whatever  in  the  past  or  the  future,  most  nearly  concerns  us 
to  attend  to. 

The  great  book  of  nature  is  always  open  before  us,  and 
our  eyes  are  always  open  upon  it,  but  we  pass  our  time  in  a 
kind  of  reverie,  or  absence  of  thought,  inattentive  to  the 
most  obvious  connexions  and  consequences  of  things.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  book  of  revelation.  But  it  is  the 
former  only  that  I  have  a  view  to  in  the  present  publication. 
My  design,  however,  is  to  proceed  to  consider  the  specu- 
lative difficulties  which  attend  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
with  philosophical  and  thinking  persons  in  the  present  age, 
if  the  reception  of  this  part  shall  give  me  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  proceed  farther.     But  if  I  succeed  in  this 

*  lu  his  Dissertation  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religiou,  p.  114.     (P.)     1757. 
VOL.    IV.  Y 
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first  part,  I  shall  consider  my  great  object  as  nearly  attained ; 
there  being,  as  1  have  reason  to  think,  many  more  atheists 
at  present  than  mere  unbelievers  in  revelation,  especially 
out  of  England ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  that  attend  the  proof  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations,  as  not  greater  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion. 

Whenever,  therefore,  I  shall  hear  of  the  conversion  of  a 
speculative  atheist  to  serious  deism  (an  event  which  has 
never  yet  come  to  my  knowledge)  I  shall  have  little  doubt 
of  his  soon  becoming  a  serious  Christian.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  turn  of  mind  that  makes  a  man  an  unbe- 
liever in  Christianity  has,  in  fact,  generally  carried  men 
on  to  a  proper  atheisnl.  But,  in  other  cases,  this  progress 
in  speculation  requires  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  for,  with  a  total  listlessness  and  unconcern^  a  man  may 
rest  any  where.  He  may  understand  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  second,  and  there- 
fore, no  opinion  about  any  of  the  propositions  in  it. 

In  both  parts  of  this  work  it  is  my  wish  to  speak  to  the 
jyi'esent  state  of  things^  and  to  consider  the  difficulties  that 
really  press  the  most,  without  discussing  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  subject ;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  more 
systematic  writers,  and  for  a  short  view  of  the  whole  chain 
of  argument,  with  some  original  illustrations  lo  my  Institutts 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.     (Vol.  II.  pp,  1 — 25.) 

In  some  respects,  1  may,  perhaps,  flatter  myself  that  I 
write  with  more  advantage  than  any  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  same  argument,  as  I  shall  particularly 
endeavour  to  avail  myself  of  the  real  service  that  infidelity 
has  been  of  to  Christianity,  in  freeing  it  from  many  things 
which,  I  believe,  all  who  have  formerly  undertaken  the 
defence  of  it  have  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  when 
they  have,  in  reality,  been  things  quite  foreign  to  it,  and  in 
some  cases  subversive  of  it.  1  shall  hope,  therefore,  to 
exhibit  a  view  of  Christianity  to  which  2i  philosopher  cannot 
have  so  much  to  object,  every  thing  that  I  shall  contend 
for,  appearing  to  me  perfectly  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
sound  philosophy;  and  I  shall  use  no  other  modes  of  reason- 
ing than  those  that  are  universally  adopted  in  similar  cases, 
as  I  hope  to  make  appear.  Whether  I  succeed  to  my  wish 
or  not,  I  shall  be  ingenuous^  and  as  impartial  as  I  can.  As 
to  any  bias  that  I  may  lie  under,  those  who  know  me  and 
my  situation,  are  the  best  judges ;  it  being  impossible  1 
should  be  aware  of  this  myself.     Whatever  cause  we  our- 
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Selves  wish  well  to,  we  necessarily  imagine  we  have  suffi- 
cient reason  for  so  wishing. 

I  ra  far  from  meaning  to  hold  myself  forth  as  an  oracle 
in  this  business ;  but  I  shall  be  really  obliged  to  any  per- 
son who  shall  propose  to  me  any  objection  that  he  really 
thinks  materially  to  affect  the  credibiHty  of  the  Jewish  or 
the  Christian  system  :  no  objection  so  proposed  to  me  shall 
pass  unnoticed,  whether  I  be  able  to  give  satisfaction  with 
respect  to  it  or  not.  If  I  myself  feel  the  difficulty,  1  shall 
freely  acknowledge  it,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  the  force 
of  it. 

I,  together  with  the  persons  to  whom  1  am  addressing 
myself,  am  a  speculative  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  actuated 
by  the  same  passions,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  the  same  pur- 
suits, and  (as  we  have  not  yet  made  any  discovery  that  will 
enable  us  to  cure  the  disease  of  old  age,  and  to  prolong  life 
ad  libitum)  I,  together  with  them,  am  hastening  to  the 
grave ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  equally  interested  with  them  to 
find  whether  any  thing  awaits  us  after  death,  and,  if  any 
thing,  what  it  is.  This  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  more  impor- 
tant object  of  inquiry  than  any  thing  that  we  have  hitherto 
so  laboriously  investigated.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be 
cool  and  patient,  attentive  to  every  circumstance  that  can 
throw  hght  upon  the  great  question,  and  to  give  one  another 
all  the  assistance  we  can  with  respect  to  it. 

Truth,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  are  our  common  object ; 
but  we  are  necessarily  more  interested  in  the  investigation, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  concern 
we  have  in  it.  In  these  questions,  therefore,  there  is  a  con- 
currence of  every  thing  that  can  render  the  investigation 
interesting  to  us  ;  and  as  there  is  no  interference  of  particu- 
lar interests  in  the  case,  there  is  all  the  reason  imaginable  to 
lay  aside  every  prejudice,  to  unite  our  labours,  and  give 
one  another  all  the  assistance  in  our  power,  either  by  »ro- 
posing  difficulties  or  solving  them.  Assistance,  in  either  of 
these  forms,  I  sincerely  intreat,  and  shall  be  truly  thankful 
for. 

With  respect  to  this  publication,  concerning  natural  reli- 
gion, it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  as  I  did  in  my 
Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  "that,  in 
giving  a  delineation  of  natural  religion,  I  shall  deliver  what  I 
suppose  might  have  been  known  concerning  God,  our  duty, 
and  our  future  expectations,  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  not 
what  was  actually  known  of  them  by  any  of  the  human 
race ;  for  these  are  very  different  things.     Many  things  are 
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in  their  own  nature  attainable,  which,  in  fact,  are  never 
attained  ;  so  that  though  we  find  but  little  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  providence,  in  many  nations,  which  never 
enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
nature  did  not  contain  and  teach  those  lessons,  and  that 
men  had  not  the  means  of  learning  them,  provided  they 
had  made  the  most  of  the  light  they  had,  and  of  the  powers 
that  were  given  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  include,  under  the 
head  of  natural  religion^  all  that  can  be  demonstrated  or 
proved  to  be  true,  by  natural  reason,  though  it  was  never, 
in  fact,  discovered  by  it ;  and  even  though  it  be  probable, 
that  mankind  would  never  have  known  it  without  the 
assistance  of  revelation."     (Vol.  II.  p.  2.) 

Mr.  Hume  acknowledges,  that  the  hypothesis,  which 
would  most  naturally  occur  to  uninstructed  mankind  to 
account  for  appearances  in  the  world,  would  be  that  of  a 
tniiltiplicity  ojf  deities;*  and  of  what  mankind,  who  have 
been,  as  far  as  appears,  altogether,  or  nearly  self-taught,  in 
this  respect,  have  been  capable,  in  many  hundred,  and,  in 
some  cases,  probably,  thousands  of  years,  we  have  evidence 
enough.  The  experiment,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  been  tried 
both  among  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized  of  our  race. 

Nothing,  therefore,  that  I  have  advanced  in  this  work, 
can  be  at  all  understood  to  lessen  the  great  value  of  revela- 
tion, even  admitting,  what  is  far  from  being  probable,  that, 
in  some  very  distant  age  of  the  world,  men  might  have 
attained  to  a  full  persuasion  concerning  all  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  as  the  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion to  immortal  life,  and  a  state  of  future  retribution. 
What  the  most  enlightened  of  our  race  had  conjectured 
concerning  these  things,  in  fact,  led  them  rather  farther 
from  the  truth  than  nearer  to  it,  and  never  made  much 
impression  on  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Plain  as  the  great  argument  contained  in  these  letters  is, 
viz.  that  which  establishes  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  bene- 
volent providence^  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  the 
objections  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject,  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  I  can  promise  myself  will  be  perfectly 
inteUigible  to  all  my  readers.  But,  in  general,  those  per- 
sons who  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  answers,  will  not  be 
able  to  see  the  force  of  the  objections ;  and,  therefore,  if 
they  have  no  doubts  themselves,  and  have  no  occasion  to 
make  themselves   so   far  masters  of   the   argument   as   to 

•  Polytheism  or  idojatry  was,  and  necessarily  roust  have  been,  the  first  and  most 
ancient  religion  of  mankind."    Dissert.    S.  i.  p.  S. 
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enable  th^m  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  others,  they  may  very 
well  content  themselves  with  entirely  omitting,  or  giving 
but  little  attention  to  the  third,  fourth,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  letters. 

I  give  this  notice,  lest  persons  not  used  to  metaphysical 
speculations,  looking  into  those  particular  letters,  and  find- 
ing unexpected  difficulties  in  the  subject  of  them,  should 
hastily  conclude,  that  the  whole  is  a  business  of  subtle  dis- 
putation^ with  respect  to  which,  they  could  never  hope  to 
attain  to  any  satisfactory  determination,  and  therefore,  that 
they  may  as  well  leave  it  to  be  discussed  by  idle  and  specu- 
lative people,  without  concerning  themselves  about  it. 
Whereas,  nothing  can  be  more  momentous  in  itself  or 
more  important  to  be  known  and  attended  to,  than  the 
general  doctrine  of  these  letters ;  and  it  equally  concerns 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  men  of  speculation  or  men  of 
business,  those  who  are  capable  of  the  greatest  refinement, 
and  those  who  cannot  refine  at  all.  For  how  different 
soever  our  turns  of  thinking,  or  modes  of  life,  may  be,  we 
are  all  equally  subjects  of  God's  moral  government,  if  there 
be  a  God  and  a  governor,  and  equally  heirs  of  immortality, 
if  there  be  any  immortality  for  man. 

Some  may  consider  the  critical  review  of  Mr.  Hume*s 
metaphysical  writings,  in  the  last  of  these  letters,  as  unge- 
nerous, now  that  he  is  dead  and  unable  to  make  any  reply. 
But  this  circumstance  makes  no  difference  in  his  particular 
case,  as  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  (and  perhaps  one  instance 
of  the  great  wisdom  that  Dr.  Smith*  ascribes  to  him)  to 
take  no  notice  of  any  objections  to  his  writings  ;  f  and  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  guardian  of  his  reputation,  of  ability, 
in  my  opinion,  fully  equal  to  his  own,  and  whose  friendship 
for  him  cannot  be  questioned. 

*  In  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  annexed  to  Hume's  Life^ 
t  See  his  Own  Ufe^  1777,  p.  15,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  204. 
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TO    A 


PHILOSOPHICAL  UNBELIEVER. 

— •-♦-• — 

LETTER  I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  EvideKce. 

Dear  Sir,* 

I  AM  sorry  to  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  books  you 
have  lately  read,  and  of  the  company  you  have  been  obliged 
to  keep,  especially  on  your  travels,  you  have  found  your 
mind  unhinged  with  respect  to  the  first  principles  of  religion, 
natural  as  well  as  revealed.  You  wish  me  to  attempt  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  you  have  proposed  to  me  on  those 
subjects ;  and  I  shall,  without  much  reluctance,  undertake 
to  give  you  all  the  satisfaction  that  I  am  able. 

You  have  not,  that  I  know,  any  vicious  bias  to  mislead 
you,  by  secretly  incHning  you  to  disbelieve  a  system  which 
threatens  vice  with  future  punishment.  And,  though  it  is 
always  flattering  to  a  person  of  a  speculative  turn  to  be 
ranked  with  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  is  the  most 
fashionable^  being  connected  with  ideas  of  liberality,  cou- 
rage, manliness,  freedom  from  vulgar  prejudices,  &c.  yet, 
as  you  have  not  particularly  distinguished  yourself  in  this 
line,  either  by  writing,  taking  the  lead  in  conversation,  or 
in  any  other  way,  I  flatter  myself  that  your  bias  of  this  kind 
(though  it  will  draw  you  more  strongly  than  you  can  be 
aware  of  yourself)  may  not  be  too  strong  for  rational  evi- 
dence, or  such  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of. 

*  It  appears  from  an  early  part  of  the  author's  Memoirs,  that  lie  was  hardly 
**  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  writing  to  a  fictitious  person  on  this  occasion,  though," 
as  he  justly  adds,  "  nothing  can  be  more  innocent,  or  sometimes  more  proper." 
In  another  part  of  the  Memoirs,  he  says  of  these  Letters,  "  Having  conversed  so 
much  with  unbelievers,  at  home  and  abroad,  1  thought  I  should  be  able  to  combat 
their  prejudices  with  advantage,  and  with  this  view  I  wrote,"  &c. 
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Otherwise,  you  are  not  so  little  read  in  the  world,  as  not 
to  have  perceived,  that  there  are  many  prejudices  which  no 
evidence  can  overcome.  No  person  can  possibly  be  sensible 
of  this  in  himself,  but  we  all  see  it  in  others ;  and  we  see 
that  it  extends  to  subjects  of  all  kinds,  theology,  metaphy- 
sics, politics  and  common  life.  These  prejudices  arise  from 
what  are  commonly  caWed  false  views  of  things,  or  improper 
associations  of  ideas,  which  in  the  extreme  become  delirium 
or  madness,  and  are  conspicuous  to  every  person,  except  to 
him  who  actually  labours  under  this  disorder  of  mind. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  the  wrong  associations  of  ideas 
affect  men  of  letters  as  well  as  other  persons  (though  gene- 
rally in  a  different  way,  and  perhaps  not,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  same  degree),  they  may  have  the  same  bias  to  incre- 
dulity in  some  cases,  that  others  have  to  credulity  ;  and  the 
same  person,  who  is  the  most  unreasonably  incredulous  in 
some  things,  may  be  as  unreasonably  credulous,  and  even 
superstitious,  in  others ;  so  little  ought  we  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  man  who  thinks  rationally  on  some  subjects 
will  do  so  uniformly,  and  may  be  confided  in  as  a  safe  guide 
in  all.  This,  however, .is  agreeable  to  other  analogies  ;  as, 
for  instance,  with  respect  to  courage ;  for  the  extreme  of 
bravery  in  some  respects  is  often  found  united  with  the  ex- 
treme of  cowardice  in  others. 

You  know  a  friend  of  ours,  by  no  means  deficient  in 
point  of  general  understanding,  who  to  the  fashionable  infi- 
delity adds  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  age.  Though  he 
believes  nothing  of  invisible  powers  of  iiny  kind,  he  hag  a  pre- 
dilection for  a  certain  class  of  numbers  in  the  lottery,  and, 
when  he  is  eagerly  engaged  in  gaming,  must  throw  his  dice 
in  particular,  and  what  we  think  whimsical,  circumstances. 
Now,  what  is  this  better  than  whistling  for  a  wind  (which, 
however,  we  find  many  sensible  sailors  continue  to  practise), 
the  Roman  auguries,  or  the  weakest  of  the  Popish  super- 
stitions ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  some  manner,  which  perhaps  neither 
himself  nor  any  other  person  can  explain,  he  has  connected 
in  his  mind  the  idea  of  some  peculiar  circumstances  with 
that  of  a  successful  throw,  and  the  idea  of  other  peculiar 
circumstances  with  that  of  an  unsuccessful  one,  just  as  we 
happen  to  connect  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  darkness  and 
of  apparitions ;  which  association,  when  it  is  once  formed, 
often  affects  the  mind  more  or  less  through  life,  and  long 
after  all  belief  in  apparitions  is  given  up,  and  even  ridiculed, 

I  might  enforce  this  observation,  which  is  far  from  being 
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foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  by  reminding  you,  that 
there  are  both  able  and  upright  men  on  both  sides  of  what 
we  think  the  clearest  of  all  questions,  in  morals,  theology 
and  politics.  How  often  have  you  expressed  your  astonish- 
ment, that  any  person  should  hold  the  doctrine  that  you 
reprobate  concerning  the  Middlesex  election^  and  the  taxation 
of  America,  and  yet  think  himself  the  friend  of  liberty,  and 
the  enemy  of  all  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Had  not  mortality  come  in  aid  of  the  demonstrations 
on  which  the  Newtonian  system  of  the  universe  is  founded,, 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  even  yet  have  supplanted  the 
Aristotelian,  or  Cartesian  system,  ill-founded  as  they  were. 
But  the  old  and  incorrigibly  bigoted  abettors  of  former 
hypotheses  leaving  the  stage,  reason  had  a  better  chance 
with  the  younger,  and  the  less  biassed. 

When  you  reflect  on  these,  and  many  other  facts  of  the 
same  nature,  you  will  not  wonder  much,  that  so  many 
sensible  men  of  your  acquaintance,  and  men  of  an  ingenu- 
ous and  candid  disposition  in  other  respects,  struck  with 
the  glaring  absurdities  and  mischiefs  of  superstition,  should 
think  it  wise  and  right  to  take  refuge  in  irreligion,  and, 
not  seeing  where  they  can  consistently  stop,  even  disclaim 
the  belief  of  a  God.  Nor  do  I  wonder  that,  being  men  of 
ingenuity,  their  reasonings  on  these  subjects  should  have 
staggered  you.  All  this  may  be  the  case,  and  yet  those 
reasonings  be  altogether  inconclusive. 

As  you  profess  you  have  no  objection  to  my  considering 
you  as  ignorant  as  I  please  in  every  thing  relating  to  this 
subject,  I  shall,  in  order  to  lay  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
truly  rational  faith,  take  the  liberty  to  begin  with  explain- 
ing what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  ground  of  evi- 
dence,  or  of  the  assent  that  we  give  to  propositions  of  all 
kinds,  that  we  may  see  afterwards  how  far  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  subject  of  religion. 

^ow  every  proposition,  or  every  thing  to  which  we  give 
our  assent,  or  dissent,  consists  ultimately  of  two  terms,  one 
of  which  is  affirmed  of  the  other  ;  as  that  twice  two  is  four, 
the  three  angles  of  every  right-lined  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  man  is  mortal,  air  is  elastic,  &c.  And 
the  ground  of  our  affirming  one  of  these  ideas  of  the  other 
is  either  that,  when  they  are  considered,  they  appear  to  be 
in  fact,  the  same  idea,  or  perfectly  to  coincide  ;  or  else  that 
the  one  is  constantly  observed  to  accompany  the  other. 
Thus  the  reason  why  I  affirm  that  twice  two  is  four,  is,  that 
the  idea  annexed  to  the  term  twice  two,  coincides  with  the 
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idea  annexed  to  the  term  four ;  so  does  the  idea  of  the 
quantity  annexed  to  the  three  angles  of  a  right-lined  triangle 
with  that  oitwo  right  angles.  But  the  reason  why  I  affirm 
that  man  is  mortal  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  is  founded 
on  the  observation  that  all  men  are  found  to  be  so ;  and  I 
say  that  air  is  elastic,  because  every  substance  that  bears 
that  denomination  is  found  to  restore  itself  to  its  former 
dimensions,  or  nearly  so,  after  having  been  compressed. 

Propositions  of  the  former  kind,  if  they  be  true  at  all, 
are  universally  and  necessarily  so,  and  the  evidence  for 
them  is  called  demonstration.  Of  this  kind  are  the  indispu- 
table propositions  in  geometry  and  algebra.  But  propo- 
sitions of  the  latter  kind  are  always  liable  to  be  corrected 
and  modified  by  subsequent  and  more  exact  observations ; 
because  it  is  not  by  comparing  our  own  ideas  only  that 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  truth,  and  later  observa- 
tions may  correct  what  was  defective  in  former  ones. 

There  are,  however,  propositions  of  the  former  kind, 
the  proof  of  which  is  not  strictly  demonstrative,  because 
the  evidence  of  it  does  not  arise  from  the  comparison  of 
our  ideas,  but  from  the  testimony  of  others,  the  validity  of 
which  rests  ultimately  on  the  association  of  ideas  ;  human 
testimony  in  certain  circumstances  not  having  been  found 
to  deceive  us.  Of  this  kind  is  the  proposition  Alexander 
conquered  Darius.  For  the  proof  of  it  is  complete,  when  it 
appears  that  the  person  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Alexander,  is  the  same  with  him  that  conquered  Darius. 
But  since  the  evidence  of  this  can  never  be  made  out  by 
any  operations  on  my  own  ideas,  I  have  recourse  to  the 
testimony  of  others ;  and  I  believe  the  proposition  to  be 
true,  because  I  have  all  the  reason  I  can  have,  to  think 
that  a  history  so  authenticated  as  that  of  Alexander  and 
Darius  may  be  depended  on. 

Now,  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  evidence  of  the  propo- 
sitions in  natural  or  revealed  religion  is  always  of  the 
former  of  these  two  kinds,  but  generally  of  the  latter,  or 
that  which  depends  on  the  association  of  ideas  ;  and  in 
revealed  religion,  the  evidence  chiefly  arises  from  testi- 
mony, but  such  testimony  as  has  never  yet  been  found  to 
deceive  us.  I  do  not  therefore  say,  that  I  can  properly 
demonstrate  all  the  principles  of  either ;  but  I  presume 
that,  if  any  person's  mind  be  truly  unprejudiced,  I  shall 
be  able  to  lay  before  him  such  evidence  of  both,  as  will 
determine  his  assent ;  and,  in  some  of  the  cases,  his  persua- 
sion  shall   hardly  be  distinguishable,   with   respect  to  its 
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strength,  from  that  which  arises  from  a  demonstration  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  difference  being,  as  mathematicians  say, 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity.  For  no  person,  I  pre- 
sume, has,  in  fact,  any  more  doubt  either  of  there  having 
been  such  a  person  as  Alexander,  or  of  his  having  conquered 
Darius,  than  he  has  of  any  proposition  whatever.  And 
yet  sufficient  and  plenary  as  this  evidence  appears  to  me, 
it  may  fall  far  short  of  producing  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
all ;  tor,  in  some  cases,  we  have  seen  that  demonstration  , 
itself  will  not  do  this. 

1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 
Of  the  direct  Evidence  for  the  Belief  of  a  God. 

Dear  Sir, 
Having  premised  the  observations  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter  on  the  nature  of  evidence,  I  proceed  to  observe, 
that  no  person  can  live  long  in  the  world  without  knowing 
that  men  make  chairs  and  tables,  build  houses  and  write 
hooks,  and  that  chairs,  tables,  houses,  or  books,  are  not 
made  without  men.  This  constant  and  indisputable  obser- 
vation lays  the  foundation  for  such  an  association  of  the 
ideas  of  chairs,  tables,  houses  and  books,  with  that  of  m^n 
as  the  makers  of  them,  that  whenever  we  see  a  chair,  a 
table,  a  house,  or  a  book,  we  entertain  no  doubt  but,  though 
we  did  not  see  when  or  how  they  were  made,  and  nobody 
gives  us  any  information  on  the  subject,  yet  that  some 
man  or  other  did  make  them.  No  man  can  ever  suppose 
that  a  chair,  a  table,  a  house,  or  a  book,  was  either  the 
production  of  any  tree,  or  came  into  being  of  itself.  Nothing, 
in  the  course  of  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  can 
lead  him  to  imagine  any  such  thing. 

He  afterwards  sees  birds  build  nests,  spiders  make  webs, 
bees  make  honeycombs,  &c.  and  accordingly  he,  as  before, 
associates  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  all  these  things  with 
that  of  the  animals  that  made  them ;  and  therefore  he 
concludes,  when  he  sees  a  honeycomb,  for  instance,  that 
bees  have  been  at  work  upon  it. 

Finding,  however,  that  some  animals  can,  to  a  certain 
degree,  imitate  the  works  of  others,  and  man  those  of  most 
of  them,  he  sees  reason  to  limit  his  former  conclusion,  that 
such  a  particular  animal,  and  no  other,   must  necessarily 
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have  produced  them,  but  (generalizing  his  ideas,  from  ob* 
serving  something  of  the  same  nature  in  whatever  can  pro- 
duce the  same  thing,  and  calling  it  similar  power)  he  says, 
that  some  being,  of  sufficient  powers,  has  produced  it. 

Advancing,  as  he  necessarily  must,  in  the  habit  of  gene- 
ralizing his  ideas,  he  calls  chairs,  tables,  nests,  webs,  &c. 
by  the  general  term  effects,  and  men,  animals,  &c.  that 
produce  them,  by  the  term  causes;  and  expressing  the 
result  of  all  his  observations,  he  concludes  universally, 
that  all  effects  have  their  adequate  causes.  For  he  sees 
nothing  come  into  being,  in  any  other  way. 

He  likewise  sees  one  plant  proceed  from  another,  and 
one  animal  from  another,  by  natural  vegetation,  or  genera- 
tion, and  therefore  he  concludes  that  every  plant  and  every 
animal  had  its  proper  parent.  But  the  parent  plant,  or 
parent  animal,  does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  its 
offspring  that  men  do  to  chairs,  books,  &c.  because  they 
have  no  design  in  producing  them,  and  no  comprehension  of 
the  nature  or  use  of  what  they  produce.  There  is,  however, 
some  analogy  in  the  two  cases  ;  and  therefore  the  parent 
plant,  or  parent  animal,  is  still  termed  a  cause,  though  in  a 
less  proper  sense  of  the  word.  However,  admitting  these 
to  be  called  causes,  it  is  still  universally  true,  that  nothing 
begins  to  exist  without  a  cause.  To  this  rule  we  see  no 
exception  whatever,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  entertain 
a  doubt  with  respect  to  it. 

Again,  wherever  there  are  proper  causes,  as  of  men  with 
respect  to  chairs,  books,  &c.  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
these  causes  must  be  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature 
and  uses  of  those  productions  of  which  they  are  the  causes, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  the  causes  of  them.  A  carpenter 
may  know  nothing  of  the  texture  of  the  wood  on  which  he 
works,  or  the  cause  of  its  colour,  &c.  for  with  respect  to 
them  he  is  no  cause  ;  but  being  the  proper  cause  of  the 
conversion  of  the  wood  into  a  chair,  or  table,  he  (or  the 
person  who  employed  him,  or  who  first  constructed  these 
things,  &c.)  must  have  had  an  adequate  idea  of  their  nature 
and  uses. 

Observations  of  this  kind  extending  themselves  every 
day,  it  necessarily  becomes  a  maxim  with  us,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  fitness  or  correspondence  of  one  thing  to  another, 
there  must  have  been  a  cause  capable  of  comprehending, 
and  of  designing  that  fitness.  The  first  model  of  a  wind- 
mill could  not  have  been  made  by  an  idiot.  Of  such 
conclusions  as  these  we  have  so  full  a  persuasion,  from 
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constant  experience  and  observation,  that  no  man,  let  him 
pretend  what  he  will,  can  entertain  a  serious  doubt  about 
the  matter.  The  experience  and  observations  of  all  men, 
without  exception,  are  so  much  alike,  that  such  associations 
of  ideas  as  these  must  necessarily  have  been  formed  in  all 
their  minds,  so  that  there  is  no  possible  cause  of  any  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Thus  far  we  seem  to  tread  upon  firm  ground,  and  every 
human  being,  I  doubt  not,  will  go  along  with  me.  And  if 
they  go  thus  far,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  help  going  one 
step  farther,  and  acknowledge,  that  if  a  table  or  a  chair 
must  have  had  a  designing  cause  capable  of  comprehending 
their  nature  and  uses,  the  wood^  or  the  tree,  of  which  the 
table  was  made,  and  also  the  man  that  constructed  it,  must 
likewise  have  had  a  designing  cause,  and  a  cause  or  author 
capable  of  comprehending  all  the  powers  and  properties  of 
which  they  are  possessed,  and  therefore  of  an  understanding 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  man,  who  is  very  far,  indeed, 
from  comprehending  his  own  frame  ;  being  obliged  to  study 
it,  and  make  discoveries  concerning  it,  by  degrees,  as  he 
does  with  respect  to  other  things  most  foreign  to  himself,  in 
the  general  system  of  nature.  And  of  the  nature  of  the 
immediate  perceptive  power  itself,  it  is  no  more  possible  that 
he  should  have  any  idea,  than  that  an  eye  should  see  jtself. 

This  reasoning,  wherever  it  may  lead  us,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  possibly  refuse  to  follow,  because  it  is  exactly  the 
same  that  we  set  out  with,  arising  from  our  own  immediate 
experience.  No  person  will  say  that  one  table  might  make 
another,  or  that  one  man  might  make  another.  Nothing 
that  man  does  approaches  to  it.  And  if  no  man  now  living 
could  do  this,  neither  could  any  man's  father,  or  most 
remote  ancestor  ;  because  we  see  no  such  difference  in  any 
beings  of  the  same  species.  Though,  therefore,  it  should 
even  be  allowed,  that  the  species  had  no  beginning,  it  would 
not  follow  that  it  could  be  the  cause  of  itself  or  that  it  had 
no  cause;  for  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  any  thing  implies  not 
only  something  prior  to  itself,  or  at  least  contemporary  with 
itself,  but  something  capable  at  least  of  comprehending 
what  it  produces ;  and  our  going  back  ever  so  far  in  the 
generations  of  men  or  animals,  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the 
least  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  subject.  After  thinking 
in  this  train  ever  so  long,  we  find  we  might  just  as  well 
suppose  that  any  individual  man  now  living  was  the  first, 
and  without  cause,  as  either  any  of  his  ancestors,  or  the 
species  itself.     For,  that  there  is  such  a  contrivance  in  the 
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structure  of  a  man's  body,  and  especially  something  so 
wonderful  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  as  exceeds  the  com- 
prehension of  man.,  cannot  be  denied. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  human  species  must  have 
had  a  designing  cause,  all  the  species  of  brute  animals,  and 
the  world  to  which  they  belong,  and  with  which  they  make 
but  one  system,  and  indeed  all  the  visible  universe  (which,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  one  work) 
must  have  had  a  cause  or  author,  possessed  of  what  we  may 
justly  call  injinite  power  and  intelligence.  For,  in  our  en- 
deavours to  form  an  idea  of  something  actually  infinite,  we 
shall  fall  greatly  short  of  an  idea  of  such  intelligence  as 
must  belong  to  the  author  of  the  system. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  most  irresistible  evidence, 
that  the  world  must  have  had  a  designing  cause,  distinct 
from,  and  superior  to  itself.  This  conclusion  follows  from 
the  strongest  analogies  possible.  It  rests  on  our  own  con- 
stant experience,  and  we  may  just  as  well  say,  that  a  table 
had  not  a  designing  cause,  or  no  cause  distinct  from  itself, 
as  that  the  world,  or  the  universe,  considered  as  one  system, 
had  none.  This  necessary  cause  we  call  God,  whatever 
other  attributes  he  be  possessed  of. 

Whatever  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  as  we  proceed,  so 
far  we  must  go,  if  we  advance  even  the  first  step ;  and  not 
to  admit  the  first  step,  that  is,  not  to  admit  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  table  had  a  prior  and  superior  cause,  would  be 
universally  judged  to  proceed  from  some  very  uncommon 
disorder  in  the  mental  faculties,  and  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

I  shall,  in  my  next,  proceed  to  consider  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  started  on  this  subject  by  metaphysical 
writers ;  and  whether  I  be  able  to  do  it  to  your  satisfaction 
or  not,  I  will,  at  least,  do  it  with  all  possible  fairness.  In 
the  mean  time, 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  III. 

Objections  considered. 
Dear  Sir; 

Hitherto  we  have  met  with  nothing  that  deserves  to 
be  called  a  difficulty  in  the  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God ; 
and  if  nothing  more  could  be  advanced  on  the  subject,  it 
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would,  I  think,  justify  us  in  refusing  to  attend  to  any  thing 
that  could  be  said  by  way  of  objection;  because  so  far  we 
have  what  is  fully  equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  a  primary,  intelligent  cause.  I  shall  now, 
however,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  principal 
difficulties  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject. 

The  first  in  importance  is,  that,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  universe  requires  an  intelligent  cause,  that  intelligent 
cause  must  require  a  superior  intelligent  cause,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum^  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  We  may  just  as 
well,  therefore,  it  is  alleged,  acquiesce  in  saying,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  universe  had  no  cause,  as  proceed  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  the  universe  had  none. 

I  answer,  that  to  acquiesce  in  saying  that  the  universe 
had  no  cause  is,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  given 
already,  absolutely  impossible,  whatever  be  the  consequence. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  ever  so  little  less  diflSculty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dilemma,  viz.  that  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse had  no  cause,  it  is  to  that  that  we  must  inchne. 

Let  us  see  then  whether  there  be  any  other  supposition, 
which,  though  it  be  a  di^culty,  or  incomprehensible  by  us, 
does  not  directly  contradict  our  experience,  or  whether  by 
some  independent  argument  it  may  not  be  proved,  that, 
incomprehensible  as  it  is,  there  must  have  been  an  uncaused 
intelligent  Being. 

Both  these  things  have,  in  fact,  been  done  before ;  but  I 
shall  here  repeat  them  with  illustrations,  adapted  to  this 
particular  difficulty,  and,  in  order  to  this,  I  shall  resume  the 
argument  in  the  following  different  manner. 

Something  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity,  for  other- 
wise nothing  could  have  existed  at  present.  This  is  too 
evident  to  need  illustration.  But  this  original  being,  as  we 
may  call  it,  could  not  have  been  such  a  thing  as  a  table,  an 
animal,  or  a  man,  or  any  being  incapable  of  comprehending 
itself,  for  such  a  one  would  require  a  prior,  or  superior 
author.  The  original  being,  therefore,  must  have  had  this 
prerogative  as  well  as  have  been  necessarily  uncaused. 

It  is  not  improper  to  call  a  being,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending itself,  }?m7e,  and  a  being,  originally  and  necessarily 
capable  of  it,  infinite^  for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  bounds 
to  such  knowledge  or  power ;  and,  using  the  words  in  this 
sense,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  authorized  to  say,  that,  though  a 
finite  being  must  have  a  cause,  an  infinite  one  does  not 
require  it.  Though  it  is  acknowledged,  that  these  con- 
clusions are  above  our  comprehension,  they  are  such  as,  by 
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the  plainest  and  the  most  cogent  train  of  reasoning,  we  have 
been  compelled  into,  and  therefore,  though,  on  account  of 
the  finiteness  of  our  understanding,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
above  our  reason  to  comprehend  how  this  original  being,  and 
the  cause  of  all  other  beings,  should  be  himself  uncaused, 
it  is  a  conclusion  by  no  means  properly  contrary  to  reason. 
Indeed,  what  the  universally  established  mode  of  reasoning, 
founded  on  our  own  immediate  experience,  obliges  us  to 
conclude,  can  never  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  reavson,  how 
incomprehensible  soever  it  may  be  by  our  reason. 

That  there  actually  is  an  uncaused  intelligent  Beings  is  a 
necessary  conclusion  from  what  does  actually  exist ;  for  a 
series  of  finite  causes  cannot  possibly  be  carried  back  ad 
injinitum,^  each  being  supposed  capable  of  comprehending 
its  own  effects,  but  not  itself.  Since,  therefore,  an  universe, 
bearing  innumerable  marks  of  most  exquisite  design,  does 
exists  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  back  through  an  infinite 
succession  of  finite  causes,  we  nmst  at  last  acquiesce  in  the 
idea  of  an  uncaused  intelligent  cause  of  this  universe,  and 
of  all  the  intermediate  finite  causes,  be  they  ever  so  many. 

On  this  side  there  is  only  a  difficulty  of  conceiving,  but 
nothing  contrary  to  our  experience,  and  there  is  plainly  no 
other  choice  left  us.  Our  experience  relates  only  to  such 
things  as  are  incapable  of  comprehending  themselves,  or 
finite,  and  therefore  require  a  cause.  Consequently,  though 
this  experience  furnishes  a  sufficient  analogy  for  judging 
concerning  all  other  things  which  have  the  same  property,  it 
by  no  means  furnishes  any  analogy  by  which  to  judge  con- 
cerning what  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  to  which 
our  experience  extends  ;  things  not  finite,  but  infinite,  not 
destitute  of  original  self-comprehension,  but  possessed  of  it. 
Here  is  so  great  a  difference,  that,  as  the  one  must  neces- 
sarily be  caused,  the  other  may  be  necessarily  uncaused. 

Though  nothing  can  properly  help  our  conception  in  a 
case  so  much  above  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  have  recourse  to  any  thing  in  the  least  degree 
similar,  though  equally  incomprehensible,  as  it  may  make 
it  easier  to  us  to  acquiesce  in  our  necessary  want  of  com- 
prehension on  the  subject.  Now,  in  some  respects,  the  idea 
of  space,  though  not  intelligent,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
self-comprehension,  and  no  cause  of  any  thing,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  in  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily infinite  and  uncaused.  For  the  ideas  of  the  creation, 
or  of  the  annihilation  of  space,  are  equally  inadmissible. 
Though  we  may,  in  our  imagination,  exclude  from  exist- 
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ence  every  thing  else,  still  the  idea  of  space  will  remain. 
We  cannot,  even  in  idea,  suppose  it  not  to  have  been,  not  to 
be  infinite,  or  not  to  be  uncaused.  Now  it  may  be,  in  fact, 
as  impossible  that  an  intelligent  injinite  Being  should  not 
exist,  as  that  injinite  space  should  not  exist,  though  we  are 
necessarily  incapable  of  perceiving  that  it  must  be  so. 

If  it  be  said  that  space  is  properly  nothing  at  all,  I 
answer,  that  space  has  real  properties,  as  cannot  be  denied^ 
and  1  know  of  no  other  definition  of  a  substance  than  that 
which  has  properties.  Take  away  all  the  properties  of  any 
thing,  and  nothing  will  be  left ;  just  so  also,  and  no  other- 
wise, nothing  will  be  left  of  space  when  the  properties  of 
length,  breadth  and  depth,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  away. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  whole  may  have  pro- 
perties which  the  parts  have  not,  as  a  sound  may  proceed 
from  the  vibration  of  a  string,  the  component  particles  of 
which  could  not  produce  any,  or  as  the  faculty  of  thinking 
may  be  the  result  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  brain,  which  separately  have  no  thought.  1  answer, 
that  it  cannot  but  be  that  every  whole  must  have  some  pro- 
perties which  do  not  belong  to  the  separate  parts,  but  still, 
if  all  the  separate  parts  require  a  cause,  the  whole  must ; 
and  whatever  peculiar  powers  belong  to  a  whole,  as  such, 
they  must  be  such  as  necessarily  result  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  and  the  combination  of  their  powers.  But  no 
combination  or  arrangement  whatever  of  caused  beings  cari; 
constitute  an  uncaused  one.  This  affects  us  like  a  manifest 
contradiction. 

To  say,  that  the  whole  universe  may  have  no  cause,  when 
it  is  acknowledged  that  each  of  its  parts,  separately  taken, 
must  have  had  one,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
a  house  may  have  had  no  maker,  though  the  walls,  the 
roof,  the  windows,  tbe  doors,  and  all  the  parts  of  which  it 
consists,  must  have  fed, one.  Such  a  conclusion,  with 
respect  to  a  house,  or  the  universe,  would  equally  con- 
tradict our  constant  experience,  and  what  we  may  call  our 
common  sense. 

With  respect  to  thinking,  we  only  do  not  see  how  it 
results  from  the  arrangement  of  matter,  when  facts  prove 
that  it  does  result  from  it,  the  properties  of  thinking  and 
materiality  being  only  different,  not  contrary;  whereas, 
caused  and  uncaused  are  the  direct  reverse  of  each  other. 

Supposing,  however,  that  intelligence  could  result  from 
the  present  arrangement  of  such  bodies  as  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  the  other  planets,  &c.  (which,  however,  is  so 
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unlike  the  uniform  composition  of  a  brain,  that  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  entirely  fails)  so  that  all  that  is  intellec- 
tual in  the  universe  should  be  the  necessary  result  of  what 
is  not  intellectual  in  it,  and,  consequently,  there  should  be 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  a  soul  of  the  universe,  the 
hypothesis  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  deity,  though  we  ourselves 
should  enter  into  the  composition  of  it,  and  there  would  be 
a  real  foundation  for  religion.  But  our  imagination  revolts 
at  the  idea,  and  we  are  compelled,  as  the  easiest  solution  of 
the  phenomena,  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  of  an  intelligent 
uncaused  Being,  entirely  distinct  from  the  universe  of  which 
he  is  the  author. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  said,  that,  as  all  the  intelligence  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  resides  in  the  brains  of  men  and 
animals,  the  Deity,  if  he  be  a  being  distinct  from  the 
universe,  and  intelhgent,  must,  whatever  be  his  form,  have 
in  him  something  resembling  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

1  answer,  that  the  preceding  train  of  reasoning  proves  the 
contrary.  An  uncaused  intelligent  author  of  nature,  and 
one  that  is  distinct  from  it,  there  must  be.  This  Beii^g;,' 
however,  is  not  the  object  of  our  senses.  Therefore  the  seat 
of  intelligence,  though  it  be  something  visible  and  tangible 
in  us,  is  not  necessarily  and  universally  so. 

Besides,  it  only  follows  from  the  Deity  and  the  human 
brain  being  both  intelligent,  that  they  must  have  this  in 
common,  and  something  (if  any  such  thing  there  be)  on 
which  that  property  depends  ;  but  this  may  not  be  any 
thing  necessarily  connected  with  what  is  visible  or  tangible, 
or  the  object  of  any  of  our  senses.  Many  things  have  com- 
mon properties  that  are  very  dissimilar  in  other  respects. 
If  we  had  known  nothing  elastic  besides  steel,  we  might 
have  concluded  that  nothing  was  elastic  but  steel,  or  some- 
thing equally  solid  and  hard ;  and  yet  we  find  elasticity 
belong  to  so  rare  a  substance  as  air,  and  altogether  unlike 
steel  in  every  other  respect.  The  divine  mind,  therefore, 
may  be  intelligent,  in  common  with  the  mind  of  man,  and 
yet  not  have  the  visible  and  tangible  properties,  or  any 
thing  of  the  consistence  of  the  brain. 

There  are  many  powers  in  nature,  even  those  by  which 
bodies  are  acted  upon,  where  nothing  is  visible;  as  the 
power  of  gravitation,  and  of  repulsion  at  a  distance  from  the 
visible  surfaces  of  bodies.  There  are  even  such  powers  in 
places  occupied  by  other  bodies.  Both  gravitation  and 
magnetism  act  through  substances  interposed  between  the 
bodies  possessed  of  them,  and  those  on   whi('h  they  act. 

VOL.  IV.  z 
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The  Divine  power,  therefore,  may  penetrate,  and;  fill,  alh 
spacBj  occupied  or  unoccupied  by  other  substances,  andi 
yet'  be  itself  the  object  of  none  of  our  senses;  And  whati 
do  we  mean  by  substance^  but  that  in  which  we  suppose; 
powers  to  reside ;  so  that  wherever  powers  can  exist,  whal/ 
w*t  call  the  substance  cannot  be  excluded,  unless  we  sup- 
pose beings  to  act  where  they  are  noti 

Fourthly.  It  was  said  b}^  the  atheists  among  the  ancients^, 
tMtithe  universe  might  have  been  formed  by  the  fortititoita 
voncxmrse  of  atoms^  which  had  been  in  motion  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  therefore  must,  they  say,  have  been  in  all  possible 
situations. 

l^ut,  besides  many  other  improbabilities,  which  may 
ip^^kc:  it  doubtful  whether  any  person  was  ever  really  satis- 
fied with  the  hypothesis,  those  who  advanced  it  were  not; 
pl^ilpsophers  enough  to  know  what, a/ow^  are.  If  we  have; 
any  ideas  to  words^  atoms  must  mean  «oi^/?ar<2c/c5  ofi 
matter^  that  is^  masses  of  matter;  which,  however  small, 
^e  perfectly  compact,  and  therefore  consist  of  parts  that) 
have  strong  ^oy^evsoi.  attraction.  But  what  reason  have- 
we,  from  experience,  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  these, 
small  masses  of  matter  could  have  those  powers  without: 
communication  ab  extra  P 

,  In? what  respects  could  those  atoms  differ  from  pieces 
of i wood,  stone,  or  metal j  at  present;  and  is  a  piece  ofi 
wood,  stone,  or  metal,  capable;  evert  of  comprehending, , 
much  less  of  communicating  its  own  powers,  any  more' than 
a.  magnet  ?  As  well,,  therefore,  might  a^magnet  haver  been j 
originally  existent,  as  any  coherent  atom, .  or  aix  atom  po*-. 
sessed  of  the  most  simple  powers  whatever;  In,  fact,  we: 
may  just  as  well  suppose  ?l  man  to  have  been'  that  origi-' 
nally  existent  being,  as  either  of  thens;. 

Besides,  admitting  the  existence  of  these  original  atoms^. 
cap  we  suppose  them  to  haveibeeno  moved,  any  otherwise: 
than  as  such  bodies  are  moved;  at  present,  that  is,  by  an-: 
external  force?  It  is  directly  repugnant  to  all  our  experi-.- 
ence  to  suppose  any  such  thang;  and  could  they  be  arranged/ 
in  a  manner  expressive  of  the  most  exquisite  desigsuj.  withr-r .» 
out  a  mover  possessed)  of  competea-t  intelligence  ? 

Thus  far>  I  flatter  myself,  I  have. advanced  on  sufficiently* 
solid  ground,  in  proving  that  there  must \  have*  been,  aa? 
originally  intelligent  cause  of. the  universe,  distioa'Ctfronsv 
the  universe  itself ;  or  that  there  is  a  God.  Iji:  proceediog^^ 
farther  I  cannot  promise  to  be  alWays  quite^so  cleWi,  but  1 1 
will  promise  to  he  ingenuQuSyt  pmsniog  such  aualogie^aslj 
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aiH'  able  to  fitid^  and  no  (farther  than  they  will  naturally  lead 
me. 

Whether  whafc  I  have  already  advanced  will  appear  as- 
satisfactory  to  you  as  it  does  to  me,  I  cannot  tell;  If  yolir 
mind  be  as  unbiassed,  as  I  am  willing  to  hope  it  is^I  think^ 
it  must  make  some  impression  ;  for  there  is  a  strong  natural' 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  only  some- 
thing mcamprehensible  to  uS:,  but  by  no  meails  contrary  to' 
evidence  or  reason;,  against  it.  And  there  is  something  sa 
pleasing.in  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Author,  and  consequently, 
as  I  shall  shew,  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world',  to 
virtuous  and  ingenuous  mindfe,  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
idea  of  a  Mind  fate  and  a  fatherless  deserted  world,  thatf  if 
the  mind  was  only  in  eqmUbrio  \v\i\\  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment, it  would,  in  fact,  be  determined  by  this  bias;  A 
truly  ingenuous  mind,  therefore,  will  not  only  decide  in 
fe vour  of  the  belief  of  a  God,  but  will  so  decide  with  joy.  • '  * 

'*.:.  ■■' ■  ■     i,am,,&Cv,;  !■)■//. kv^;/ 
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LETTER  IV.      M 

Of  the"  ft'ec^^sary'  Attribit/tei  of  the  original  Caiese  of  all  Things. 

Dear  Sir, 

Iii'  the  preceding  letters  I  hope  I  have  removed  your 
greatest  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  belief  of  an  original 
intelligent  cause  of  the  um verse ;  having  proved  that,  hOw 
incomprehensible  soever  such  a  Being  may  be  to  us,  yet 
that  suchi  a  Being  must  necessarily  exist.  My  argument' 
in  short  was  this:  There  are  in  the  universe  innumerable 
and  most  evident  marks  of  design,  and  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  aU  our  observation  and  experience,  to  suppose  that  it 
should  have  come  into  being  without  a  cause  adequate  to 
it,  with  respect  both  to  power  and  intelligence.  A  Being, 
therefore,  possessed  of  such  power  and  intelligence,  7nus^ 
exist.  If  this  Being,  the  immediate  maker  of  the  universe, 
has  not  existed  from  all  eternity,  he  must  have  derived' 
his  being  and  powers  from  one  who  has  ;  and  this  origifMllif' 
existent  and  intelligent  Being,  which  the  actual  existence  of 
the  universe  compels  us  to.  dome  to  at  last,  is  the  Being  that 
we  call  God. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  we  have  no  conceptionGoncem^ 
ing.the  original  existence  of  such  a  Being,  for  ou-r  having  /to^ 

z  2 
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idea  at  all  of  any  thing,  implies  no  impossibility  or  contra- 
diction whatever.  This  is  mere  ignorance,  and  an  ignorance 
which,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  we  can  never  overcome ; 
and  the  actual  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
the  supposition  of  such  a  Being.  Incomprehensible  as  it 
may  be  in  ever  so  many  respects,  it  is  an  hypothesis  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  evidentyac/*.  We  may, 
therefore,  give  what  scope  we  will  to  our  astonishment  and 
admiration,  yet  believe  (if  we  be  guided  by  demonstrative 
evidence)  we  must.  And  it  is  a  belief  mixed  with  joy  as 
well  as  with  wonder.  Let  us  now  consider  what  may  be 
either  necessarily  inferred,  or  is  with  the  greatest  probability 
implied,  in  the  idea  of  this  original  cause  of  all  things. 

The  first  observation  I  would  make  is,  that  this  Being  must 
be  what  we  term  infinite,  that  is,  since  he  is  intelligent,  there 
can  be  no  bounds  to  his  intelhgence,  or  he  must  knbw  all 
that  is  capable  of  being  known ;  and  since  he  is  powerful 
(his  works  corresponding  to  what  we  call  effects  of  power), 
his  power  must  be  infinite,  or  capable  of  producing  whatever 
is  possible  in  itself. 

Since  the  reason  why  we  cannot  help  concluding  that  a 
man,  or  any  other  being  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  could 
not  be  this  originally  existent  Being,  is  the  limitation  of  his 
knowledge  and  power  (not  being  capable  even  of  compre- 
hending any  thing  equal  to  himself),  and  since  this  must 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  any  other  being,  how  great 
soever,  who  had  not  this  self-comprehension,  the  originally 
existing  Being  must  necessarily  have  this  power.  A  Being 
perfectly  comprehending  himself  and  every  thing  else,  cannot 
have  knowledge  less  than  what  may,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
be  termed  infinite,  for  it  comprehends  everi/  thing  that  exists. 
Admitting  this,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  does  not  likewise 
€Xtend  to  every  thing  that  necessarily  follows  from  all  that 
actually  exists ;  and  after  this,  we  shall  not  know  how  to 
suppose  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  know  what  would  be 
the  result  of  any  possible  existence,  for  we  cannot  think  this 
to  be  more  difficult  than  the  former. 

Besides,  in  pursuance,  in  some  measure,  of  this  argument, 
we  catmot  help  concluding,  that  a  power  capable  of  producing 
all  that  actually  exists  (so  immense  and  wonderful  is  what  is 
known  of  the  system  of  the  universe  !)  must  be  equal  to  any 
effect  that  is  possible  in  itself.  At  least,  if  this  inference  be 
not  strictly  necessary,  yet,  having  been  compelled  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  power  so  far  exceeding  all  that  we  can 
comprehend,  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  when  we  even 
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strain  our  conceptions  to  form  an  idea  of  infinite,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  actually  and  strictly  so. 

Nay,  having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  a  Being  who  must 
have  the  power  of  self-comprehension,  and  also  that  of  pro- 
ducing all  that  exists,  we  seem  to  require  some  external 
positive  cause  of  limitation  to  his  knowledge  and  power ; 
which  external  positive  cause  we  look  for  in  vain.  We  there- 
fore cannot  feel  the  least  reluctance  in  acquiescing  in  the 
belief  that  the  original  author  of  all  things  is  infinite  in 
knowledge  and  power.  Having  proved  him  to  be  capable 
of  knowing  and  doing  so  much,  we  should,  from  a  natural 
analogy,  even  revolt  at  the  idea  of  his  not  being  able  to  know 
and  to  do  even  more^  if  more  were  possible.  This  persua- 
sion we  arrive  at  by  pursuing  the  most  natural  train  of  rea- 
soning, and  the  most  obvious  deductions  from  the  premises 
before  us  ;  so  that  any  other  inferences  would  be  unnatural. 
We  need  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  consider  it  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  however  exceeding  our  comprehension,  and  therefore 
our  power  of  proper  demonstration,  that.  God,  the  originally 
existing  being,  or  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  is  a  being  of 
strictly  infinite  power  and  knowledge. 

Secondly.  He  must  be  omnipresent,  or  occupy  all  space, 
though  this  attribute  is  equally  incomprehensible  by  us  with 
the  infinite  extent  of  his  power  or  knowledge. 

That  God  must  be  present  to  all  his  works  is  a  necessary 
conclusion  ;  while  we  all  admit  that  no  power  can  act  but 
where  it  is.  Besides,  existing,  as  he  does,  without  any 
foreign  cause,  by  what  we  call  (though  inaccurately,  as  all 
our  language  on  this  subject  must  be)  a  natural  necessitt/y 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should  exist  in  one  place 
and  not  in  another.  He  must,  therefore,  exist  equaWy  in 
all  places,  even  through  the  boundless  extent  of  fn^nite 
space,  an  idea  just  as  incomprehensible  as  his-  necessary 
existence,  but  not  more  so.  After  this,  the  probability  will 
be,  that  his  works,  as  well  as  himself,  occupy  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  space,  infinite  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  and  that  as 
he  could  have  had  no  beginning,  so  neither  had  his  works. 

Having  been  obliged  to  admit  so  much  that  is  altogether 
incomprehensible  by  us,  it  is  by  an  easy  chain  of  conse- 
quences that  we  come  to  these  farther  cpnclusions,  which 
are  not  more  incomprehensible  than  the  former  Nay,  if 
the  universe  had  bounds,  we  should,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
subject,  be  apt  to  wonder  at  those  bounds,  as  much  as  we 
should  wonder  at  any  limitation  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
Being  who  has  the  inconceivable  power  of  self-comprehen- 
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sion,  or  at  the  limitation  of  ihis  (power  who  has  produced 
the  universe.  -     ,       , 

Again,  that  a  Being,  infinitely  intelligent  and  iniinvtely 
powerful,  should  remain  inactive  a  whole  eternity,  which 
must  have  been  the  case  if  the  creation  had  ariy  beginning 
at  all,  is  also  an  idea  that  we  can  never  reconcile  ourselves 
to.  An  eternal  creation,  being  the  act  of  an  eternal  Being, 
is  not  at  all  more  incomprehensible  than  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  that  Being  himself.  Both  are  incomprehensible,  but 
the  one  is  the  ,most  natural  consequence  of  the  other.  In 
facit,  there  is  uo  greater  objection  to  the  supposition  of  the 
creation  having  been  eternal,  than  to  duration  itself  having 
been  eternal ;  for  there  cannot  be  any  assignable  or  ima- 
ginable period  induration,  in  which  the  creation  might  not 
have  taken  place.*  o 

Thirdly.  That  this  infinite  Being,  who  has  existed  without 
change,  must  continue  to  exist  without  change,  to. eternity, 
is  likewise  a  conclusion  thai  we  cannot  help  drawing,  though, 
the  subject  being  incomprehensible,  we  may  not  ,be  able  to 
complete  the  demonstration.  It  is,  however,  little,  if  at 
all,  short  of  the  force  of  a  demonstration,  that  the  same 
natural  neces&ity  by  which  he  always  has  existed,  must,  of 
course,  prevent  any  change  whatever.  Besides,  if  any  cause 
of  change  had  existed,  it  must  have  operated  in  a  whole 
eternity  that  is  already  past.  We  should  also  naturally  con- 
jclude  that,  as  no  being  could  maAre  himself  (since  that  would 
-imply  that  he  existed  and  did  not  exist  at  the  same  time), 
eo  neither  can  any  being  unmake,  or  materially  cbange,  at 
Jieast  not  annihilate  himself;  and,  being  omnipotemt,  no  other 
being,  especially  none  that  he  himself  has  produced  (and  in 
rreaUty  there  cannot  be  any  other),  can  be  supposed  capable 
of  producing  any  change  in  him.  Whatever,  therefoti'e,  the 
Supreme  Being  is,  and  always  has  been,  he  ever  must  be. 

Fourthly.  There  cannot  be  more'  than  one  such  being  as 
t)iis.  Though  this  proposition  may  not  be  strictly  demon- 
fitrable  by  us,  it  is  a  supposition  more  natural  than  any  other, 
and  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  what  has  been  strictly  proved 
jand  deduced  already.  Nay,  there  seems  to  be  something 
hardly  distinguishable  from  a  contradiction  in  the  supposition 
,of  ther.e  being  two  injinite  beings  of  the  same  kind,  since,  in 
\d^t  they  would  perfectly  coincide.     We  clearly  perceive 

*  This  qpinipn  of  tjie  iniSnity  and  eternity  of  tbe  works  of  an  infinite  aud  etemtil 
Deity,  though  it  ^ceois  to  ipe  jto  be  the  Qio^  probabje,  is  by  oo  ^e^s  a  fleqessary 
part  of  the  system  of  natural  religion.  The  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of 
4i4}i:Qvi(}eDce,  may  very  well  be  he^  without  it.  {P.)  See  p.  148,  and  Vol.|>I.  p.  6. 
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th&t  there  cannot  he  two  in^nite  spaces ;  and  since  the  ana- 
logy between  this  infinite  unintelligent  being,  as  we  may 
call  it,  and  the  infinite  intelligent  one,  has  been  seen  to  be 
pretty  remarkable  in  one  instance,  it  may  be  equally  strict 
here;  so  that,  were  our  faculties  equal  to  the  subject,  and 
had  we  proper  dalciy  1  think  we  should  expect  to  perceive, 
that  there  could  no  more  be  two  infinite,  intelligent  and  om- 
nipresent Beings,  than  there  can  be  two  infinite  spaces. 

Indeed  their  being  wiw«mca//«^. /wo  would,  in  some  'mea- 
sure, limit  one  another;  so  that,  by  the  reasoning  we  have 
hitherto  followed,  neither  of  them  could  be  the  originally 
existent  Being.  Supposing  them  to  be  equally  omnipofiefnt, 
and  that  one  of  ithem  should  intend  to  do,  aiwi  the  other  tf> 
undo,  the  same  thing,  their  power  would  be  equally 'balanced'^ 
and  if  their  jifttentions  always  coincided,  aiad  they  equally 
filled  all  space,  they  would  be  as  >much,  and  to  all  intettts 
and  purposes,  one  and  the  same  being,  as  the  cornokieftCse  Kit 
two  infinite  spaces  would  make  but  one  infinite  space. 

I  appeal  to  yourself,  whether,  after  having  admitted  what 
the  actual  phenomena  of  nature  compel  us  to  admit,  we  could, 
without  a  real  difficulty,  and  a  manifest  incongruity  in  our 
mode  of  reasoning,  stop  in  any  part  of  the  progress  through 
which  I  have  now  led  you,  whether  every  succeeding  step 
has  been  a  strictly  necessary  consequence  of  the  preceding 
or  jaot.  NiSiy,  the  inferences  have  been  :so  natural,  that  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  our  faculties,  and  our  necessarily  imperfect  knowledge  of 
tire  subject,  that  we  do  not  see  the  inferences  to  'be  perfectly 
strict  and  conclusive. 

We  <:aia  hardly  doul>t  but  tliat  a  Being  of  infiwile  know- 
ledge must  cleariy  comprehend  them  all ;  that  swch  a  Being^ 
msiflst  be  able  to  pereeive  both  that,  independently  of  every 
thing  else  actually  existing,  he  himself  could  not  but  hav^ 
existed  ;  that  he  could  not  but  have  had  injiniie  knowledge 
and  power;  that  he  could  not  have  been  excluded  from  any 
part  of  even  infinite  «pace  ;  that  he  could  not  but  have  acted 
from  all  eternity;  that  he  could  not  be  subject  to  any  change, 
and  that  there  could  not  be  any  other  being  equal  or  com- 
parable to  himself,  or  that  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
himself.  We  do  not  see  tiie  necessary  connexion  of  all  these 
properties,  and  therefore  we  cannot  see  how  any  other  being 
can  ;  but  the  case  is  such,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  it  is  owing  to  our  imperfection  that  w«  are  not  able 
to  do  it. 

If  you  say  that  I  have  bewildered  and  confounded  you 
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with  these  speculations,  you  must,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  it  has-been  in  consequence  of  following  the  best  lights 
the  subject  could  afford  us ;  and  that  to  have  come  to  any 
other  conclusions,  we  must,  in  all  cases,  have  taken  a  less^ 
probability  instead  of  a  greater,  and  something  less  instead 
of  something  more  consonant  to  what  we  were,  from  the 
first,  compelled  by  the  plainest  phenomena,  to  admit. 

You  will  please,  however,  to  observe  that,  in  all  this,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  prove  a  priori  that,  without  any  regard  to 
the  supposition  of  an  external  world,  there  must  have  been 
what  may  be  called  a  self-existent  Being;  but  only  that, 
having  first  proved,  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that 
there  must  have  been  an  eternally  existing  intelligent  Being, 
we  cannot  help  concluding  (at  least  according  to  the  strongest 
probabilities)  that,  in  ^consequence  of  being  on^ma//y  ca'w<- 
ing,  and  the  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  he  must  be  infi- 
nitely knowing  and  powerful,  fill  infinite  space,  and  have 
no  equal. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 
The  Evidence  for  the  general  Benevolence  of  the  Deity, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  FLATTER  mysclf  that,  in  the  preceding  letters,  I  have 
removed,  or  at  least  have  lessened,  your  difficulties  relating 
to  the  arguments  for  the  being  and  primary  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  It  is  true  that  I  have  led  you  into  the  region  oiinji- 
niies  and  incomprehensibles,  but  then  reason  herself  conducted 
us  thither,  and  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  while  we  were 
there.  Among  infinites  there  are  analogies  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  those  who  cannot  form  an  adequate  idea  of  any 
thing  infinite  may  yet  judge  of  those  analogies,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  finites.  Infinites  frequently  occur  in  geometrical 
and  algebraical  investigations,  and  yet  the  most  clear  and 
undeniable,  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
spme  originally  existent  being,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it 
could  not  derive  its  existence  and  powers  from  any  thing 
prior  to  it.  Consequently, .it  could  not  be  any  thing  of  a 
finite  nature,  such  as  plants  or  animals,  or  any  thing  that 
we  see  here ;  for  these,  not  being  able  even  to  comprehend 
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'  their  own  constitution,  must  necessarily  have  derived  it  from 
some  being  of  superior  knowledge  and  power;  and  the  idea 
of  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  power  requisite  to  form  such 
a  system  as  this,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  eVj/^mVe.  Indeed,  had  it  been,  in  any 
respect,  finite,  it  would  only  have  been  in  the  condition  of 
a  plant,  or  an  animal,  of  a  more  perfect  kind,  and  therefore, 
like  them,  would  have  required  a  superior  cause.  The  evi- 
dent probability  therefore  is,  that  the  original  intelligent 
cause  of  all  things,  and  who  must  necessarily  have  been  un- 
caused,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  infinite  in  know- 
ledge and  power ;  as,  for  reasons  that  have  been  given,  he 
must  likewise  be  infinite  in  duration  and  extension,  or  com- 
mensurate with  all  time  and  all  space.  And  though  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  great  a  being  as  this 
should  himself  require  no  cause,  it  is  even  demonstrable  both 
that  such  a  being  doth  exist,  and  that  he  could  not  have  any 
cause,  and  therefore  we  must  acquiesce  in  our  inability  of 
having  any  ideas  on  the  subject. 

This  case  is,  however,  evidently  different  from  that  of  all 
finite  beings,  all  of  which  necessarily  require  a  cause ;  and, 
though  we  cannot  conceive  it,  the  reason  why  this  great 
being  requires  none,  may  be  his  being  injinite;  just  as  space 
must  necessarily  have  existed,  and  have  been  infinite,  and 
without  any  cause  whatever.  A  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  a  thing  can  be,  is  no  proof  of  its  impossibility;  and 
indeed  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  instance  of  it  than  the  pre- 
sent. For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  such  be- 
ings as  plants  and  animals  must  have  had  a  superior  cause ; 
nothing  also  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  each  other  by  succession  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that 
the  primary  cause  of  all  these  things  must  himself  have 
existed  from  all  eternity,  without  any  thing  prior  or  superior 
to  him,  notwithstanding  our  utter  inability  to  conceive  how 
all  this  should  be. 

Since  it  is  evident,  from  the  innumerable  marks  of  design 
through  the  whole  system  of  nature,  that  the  author  of  it  is 
intelligent,  and,  consequently,  had  some  end  in  view  in  what 
he  did,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  inquire  what  this  end  pro- 
bably was  ;  and  1  flatter  myself  that,  instead  of  meeting  with 
more  difficulties  in  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  as  has  often  been 
represented,  we  shall,  in  reality,  meet  with  fewer  than  we 
have  had  before  ;  and  here  analogy,  founded  on  established 
associations  of  ideas,  is  our  only  guide. 


Means  ^^.ends  ;are  perpetua%'C»ccumiig  to  our  observa- 
tion. iHenue  no  habit  is  more  ii?)e^  thaw  that  of  distin- 
guishing them,  ^o<J  of  percei^^ing^^llle  relation  they  bear  to 
eftfih  iQther.  We  hardly  ever  see  dhe  hand  of  man  vi^ithout 
perceiving  .marts  of  design,  and  ,they  are  not  Iqss  eviden^t  in 
the  works  of  God.  That, the  ey^e  was  jnade  for. seeing,  fehat 
is,  perceiving  the  form  and  rcolour  of  remote  objects,  and 
the, car  for  hearing  or  (perceiii^ing  ithe  sounds  made  by  them, 
is  no  less  evident  than  thait  the  pen  and  the  wA- with  which 
I  wuHe,  were  made  and  provided, foj-  !the  purpose  of  writing. 

We  are  likeAvise  just  as.aWe.,  in ;many  cases,  to  disitinguish 
Si.perjection  from  a  ttefect  in  the  works ^  ?2<»<u»(e,  as  in  those 
ot  a'ri.  J^or  the  analogy  :is  iso  great,  that  we  ^cannot  help 
applying  these  terms  to  them.,  and  reasoinji^  in  the  same 
manner  concerning  them.  If  1  go  ioto  a  mill,  aijdigee  every 
wiieel  in  motion,  and  going  with  as  little  friction  and  nioise 
as  possible,  I  conclude  tiiat  every  thing  is  as  the  maker 
intended  it,  and  that  the  roachiaae  is  complete  in  its  kind, 
answering  the  end  for  whioh  it  was  made.  But  if  I  see  a 
pinion  break,  aod  the  niO[taon  of  the  machine  in  part  ob- 
structed by  it,  I  immediately  conclude  that  this  was  not 
intended  iby  the  jonaker,  since  at  must  con tri-bt^e  to  uiatfit  ihie 
i»aohine  for  its  proper  functions. 

In. like  manner,  judging tof  the  work-^'Of  God  as. I  docon- 
cerning  those  of  man,  'when  I  i5e,e  a  ^kmt  iin  its  Vi^oufr,  .and 
an  animal  of  its  proper  «ize  and  lorrae  healthy  a^d  strong,  I 
conclude  that  these  are  as  they  wiere  mtfeflded  to  ibe,  ^nd 
that  they  are  fitted  to  answer  the  tend  of  rtheir  creation, 
whatever  that  was.  These,  jbhere^'ore,  I  atteiiH!!  to,  aad  jQot 
to  trees  that  arehlighted,  or  animals  stjbat  aj^e  naaimed  a«d 
diseased,  when  I  wish  to  forma  jight  judgtwuent of  the  design 
of  their  maker.  And,  indeed,  we  4o  see  that,  iaageeeral, 
plan;ts  and  animals  are,  to  a  coffisiderable  degree,  rhealthy, 
and  that  the  sickly  and  diseased  amc«ig  them  are  exceptioiMi 
to  the  general  observation. 

Now,  what  is  health  but  a  state  of  enjoyment  in  beings 
capable  of  it,  and  what  is  disease  but  a  diminution  of  enjoy- 
ment, if  not  a  state  of  actual  painP  Since  the©  the  obvious 
de«5ign  of  the  animal  economy  was  healthy  and  not  sickness, 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  intuition  of  their  maker  must  have 
been  tlieir  happiness^  not  their  misery,^  I  do  not  know  any 
<jonclusion  more  obvious  or  nstore  satisfactory  than  this. 
What  the  supreme  Author  of  all  things  may  farther  iniend 
by  the  happin/ess  of  his  creature,  whether  a  gratification  to 
himself,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  »  dJsinteref  ted  regaid  to 
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them,  I  cannot  pretetwJ  to  judge  ;  but  that  the  happiness  of 
the  .creation  was  intended  by  the  author  orf"  it,  is  just  as  evi- 
dent as  'that  (the  design  of  the  milLwdghit  was  that  the  wheels 
of  his  machine  should  keep  jnmalion,  and  Jiot  that  they 
should  be  obstrucited. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  obvious  design,  <3eduteed  from  the 
consideration  of  the  animal  .economy,  any  .of  them,  .or  aM-of 
them,  should  not  be  ifound  in  a  state  of  aetual  heallth  and 
enjoyment,  I  should  rather  infer  that  rtheir  author  had 
missed  his  aim,  and  was  disappointed  in  what  he  had  in 
view,  than  imagine  he  'had  not  h}iend.e.d  theix  health  and  their 
happiness  :  as  though  J  sihoukl  find  that  all  the  mills  in  «iy 
neighbourhood  sitO(>d  still  and  coukd  not  be  kept  in  motion, 
I  should  stiH  be  saitisfied,  from  their  oonstruetion,  that  tfe«y 
were  intended  to  'keep  in  motion,  but  that  the  artificer  had 
been  disappointed  -in  ihi3  object.  However,  in  nature,  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  state  of  beakh,  ((that  is,  tolerable  though  not 
perfect -beaikh,)  .is  general,  and  a  state  of  sickness  compara- 
tively -rare.  Upon  the  wbole,  therefore,  the  creation  i« 
liappy  thougih  not  penfeotly  so,  aad  the  obvious  end  of  the 
creation  is,  in -fact,  in  a  great  aneasure  answered. 

It  is  another  argument  for  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
that  many,and  perhaps  all  pains  andevils,  (the  causes  of  pain,) 
tend  to  check  and  exterminate  themselves  ;  whereas,  pleasures 
extend  and  propagate  themselves,  and  that  without  limits. 

Pain  itself  is  an  affection  of  sentient  beings.  Now,  all 
sentient  beings  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  (in  whatever 
manner  tbat  effect  is  produced,)  endeavour  to  shun  pains 
fflid  procure  pleasures,  and  all  the  known  causes  of  them. 
And  as  our  knowledge  and  power,  in  this  respect,  advance 
with  our  experience,  nothing  is  wanting  to  enable  us  to 
exterminate  all  pain  and  to  attain  to  complete  happiness, 
hsQai  a  continuance  of  being. 

^lentail  pains  do  as  certainly  tend  to  check  and  exter- 
minate tihemselves  as  tbe  corporeal  ones.  For  the  sensa- 
tions of  shame  end  remorse  always  lead  us  to  avoid  what- 
ever it  be  in  our  conduct  that  has  exposed  us  to  them  ;  and 
the  satisfaction  we  feel  from  having  acquitted  ourselves  with 
integrity  and  honour,  does  likewise  encourage  us  to  act  the 
part  that  will  best  secure  the  continuance  of  that  most 
vcUuable  species  of  human  felicijty. 

Where  volition  is  not  concerned,  (though  the  laws  of 
volition  are  as  much  as  any  thing  else  in  the  system  of 
witure,  the  laws  of  God,)  and  mere  mechanism  takes  place,' 
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it  is  acknowledged  by  physicians,  that  all  diseases  are  the 
effort  of  nature  to  remove  some  obstruction,  something  that 
impedes  the  animal  functions,  and  thereby  to  defer  the 
hour  of  dissolution,  and  to  recover  a  state  of  more  perfect 
health  and  enjoyment;  so  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
removal  of  all  this  class  of  evils  but  a  perfect  conformation, 
and  sufficient  strength  of  those  parts  of  the  animal  frame  in 
which  the  disorder  is  seated,  with  sufficient  time  for  them  to 
discharge  their  proper  functions.  But  the  intention  of 
nature,  that  is,  of  the  God  of  nature,  who  works  by 
general  laws,  (in  which,  of  course,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions,) is  the  same,  whether  the  animal  survive  the  struggle, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  or  whether  it  sink  under  it.  A 
hundred  diseases  terminate  favourably  for  one  that  is  fatal. 
Every  cold  is  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  but  very  seldom  pro- 
ceeds so  far  as  to  receive  so  alarming  an  appellation. 

If  we.  look  into  the  external  world,  we  shall  see  equal 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  cold  weather,  storms  and  tempests, 
with  every  thing  else  that  we  sometimes  complain  of,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  understand  their  real  tendency  and  ulti- 
mate effects.  And  they  are  not  only  less  evils- in  lieu  of 
greater,  but  also,  (like  the  disorders  to  which  the  animal 
frame  is  subject,)  tend  to  remove  some  obstruction,  and  to 
diffuse  more  equally,  either  the  electric  matter  or  something 
else,  the  equal  distribution  of  which  is  requisite  to  the  good 
condition  of  the  world. 

If  we  consider  man  the  most  important  object  in  this  part 
of  the  creation,  we  must  consider  corporeal  pleasures  as 
being  of  the  least  consequence  to  his  happiness,  because 
intellectual  gratifications  are  evidently  of  unspeakably  more 
value  to  him.  Man  enjoys  the  time  past  and  future,  as 
well  as  the  present;  and,  in  general,  mankind  are  tolerably 
happy  in  this  respect,  deriving  more  pleasure  than  pain  from 
rejlection,  Man  always  hopes  for  the  besf,  and  even  past 
labour  and  pain  is  generally  pleasing  in  recollection,  so  that 
whether  he  looks  backwards  or  forwards,  his  views  are,  upon 
the  whole,  pleasing. 

If  we  consider  man  in  a  moral  respect,  we  shall  find 
that  for  one  man  who  really  suffers  from  remorse  of  con- 
science, numbers  think  so  well  of  themselves  and  of  their 
conduct,  that  it  gives  them  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  it ;  and, 
in  fact,  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  far  exceed  those  of 
cruelty ;  and  in  all  respects,  moderation,  (which  is  the 
standard  of  virtue,)  is  much  more  common  than  excess ;  and, 
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indeed,  if  it  was  not  so,  excess  would  not  be  so  much 
noticed  and  censured  as  it  is.  Upon  the  whole,  virtue 
seems  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  vice,  that  happiness 
does  to  misery,  or  health  to  sickness,  in  the  world. 

Besides,  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  we  should 
not  only  consider  the  actual  state  of  things,  but  take  in  as 
much  as  we  can  of  the  tendencies  of  things  in  future.  Now,  it 
requires  but  little  judgment  to  see  that  the  world  is  in  a  state 
of  melioration  in  a  variety  of  respects  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  will  probably  continue  to  improve,  and,  perhaps, 
without  limits,  so  that  our  posterity  have  a  much  better 
prospect  before  them  than  we  have  had, 

A  great  proportion  of  the  misery  of  man  is  owing  to 
ignorance^  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  world  grows 
wiser  every  day.  Physicians  and  surgeons  know  how  much 
less,  men  suffer  now  than  they  did  in  similar  cases  formerly, 
owing  to  improvements  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  in  sur- 
gical operations.  To  read  of  the  methods  of  the  ancients,  with 
respect  to  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  enough  to  fill  one  with 
horror.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Celsus,  that  the  practice 
of  extracting  the  stone  was  known  ;  and,  till  of  late  years,  in 
comparison,  it  was  not  expected  that  one  in  twenty  of  those 
who  submitted  to  the  operation  would  recover ;  whereas,  it 
is  now  a  tolerably  safe  operation,  and  besides,  we  are  not 
without  the  hope  of  discovering  methods  of  dissolving  the 
stone  without  pain  in  the  bladder.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
.instances  of  improvements  that  lessen  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind. This  skill  is,  indeed,  in  a  manner  confined  to  Eu- 
ropeans, but  these  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Europeans  will,  no  doubt,  gradually 
extend  over  the  whole  world. 

Civilization  and  good  government  have  made  great 
advances  in  Europe,  and  by  means  of  this,  men  live  in  a 
state  of  much  greater  security  and  happiness;  and  even  the 
intercourse  between  distant  places  and  distant  countries  is  both 
safe  and  pleasurable ;  whereas,  in  former  times,  this  intercourse 
was  hardly  practicable.  Let  any  person  read  of  the  state  of 
Italy,  and  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe  in  general  in  the 
times  of  Petrarch,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  the  present 
state  of  things  is  a  paradise  in  comparison  with  it. 

War  is  unspeakably  less  dreadful  than  formerly,  though  it 
is  a  great  evil  still ;  and  as  true  political  knowledge  advances, 
and  the  advantages  oi  commerce ^  which  supposes  a  peaceable 
intercourse,  are  more  experienced,  it  is  fairly  to  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  \va*s  will'  not  fail  to>  he.  less^frequcntj  as  well  as 
less  Kwig^uinapy  ;  so  that  socLetrieSrofmien;,.a8^wellas  families! 
and  individuals,  wilt  find  it  to  be;  their  comtnon  interest  ta 
be  good  neighbcmrsi-and  naticinal  jealousy' will- give  piece  td' 
national  genierosity.  , 

The  progress  of  knowledge  and  other  causes^,  have^^eatly; 
improved  the  spirit  of  the  vapious'r^^^j^ns"  that  have  prevailed 
ini  the  world.  Those  peculiarly  horrid  modes  of  pelagioa' 
which  enjoined  human  sacrifices,  as  well  as  many  abami«-i 
ne^ie  practices,  have  been'  long  extinut ;  and  persecution  to 
death  for  conscience*  sake,  by  whicfe>  tihe  world  suffered  ser 
much  under  the  Pagan  Roman  emperorsi,.  aftd  even  the  phi^' 
losophical  and-  mild  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well* as-  in  the  days 
of  Papal*  tyranny,  and  i4n<ler  other  ecclesiastical  hierarchies, 
we  have  reason  to  thin/k  wild  hardly  ever  be  revived,,  the 
folly  as  well  as  the  cirueity  of  these  pr^tices  is*  so  generally 
acknowledged.  Ins  consequence!  of  this  greater  liberty  oU 
speculating  upon  alL  subjects,  tcut^'  has  a  much  fairer 
cliafice  of  prevailing  in  the  Woi^ld,  and!  the  knowledge  andi 
geaeral  spreaid  of  truth  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with.'  arl 
great  variety  of  advantages* favourable  to  the  virtue  andhap^ 
^iiiess  of  ma/Tikind. 

We  ba^'«  no  occasion  to  consider  by  whati  particulhv 
Means  these  advantages--  have  acerued-  to  mankind  ;  for, 
w>hQtever  the  secondwri^  causes  may  have  been,  they  could 
not  have;  operated  without  tb^  kind  provision!  of  the  first 
and  proper  cause  of  dlU  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  cou-, 
»idered  a»  arguments  of  his  benevolenoe,^  or  of  the  preference 
that  he  gives  to  happitoess*  before  misery. 

Upon;  the  wholes  the:  evidence  for  the  general  bmevolence 
of  the  Deity  seems  to  be  abundantly  satisfactory,  and  all 
chat  can  be  objected  on  this  subject  is  to  the  injinite  e^pthnt 
of  it.  And  yet  it  should  seem^  thdt-  tiiere  ca-a  be  no  bounds 
to  an  affection  that  hasbeea  ppov-ed  to  be  real.  Why  the 
D^ivirt«  Being  should'  lciv«  his*  creatures>  to  a  certain  degree 
and  no  more,  why  he  should  intend,  them  a  certain  por- 
tion oi?  happiness  ai»d  not  a  greater,  isi  a  question  that  can- 
not easily  be  answered.  The  prdjabilitj/  that  an  aifeetftort 
uBquestidnaMy  real  is  actually  unbounded,  disposes  us 
to  inquire  NMhethcr,  notwithstanding  appearancesj  this  may 
Aot  be  the  case  here.  And^  though  we  cannot  prove  the 
strict  itifinity  of  the  divine  benevolence,  or  give  so  much 
evidence  for  it  a»  W€  can  for  that  of  his  powier  aaid'  know- 
ledge, yet  the  probability  willy  I>  thinks  appear  to  be  in 
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fkvour  of;  it,  if  we  sufficiently^  attend  to-  the  c(wisidei!abi<Misi 
that  I  shall  urge  in  my  next. 


I  i '    5  i ' 


Iwatii^Bomi r.  !rn-j 


LETTER  Vr.  ;.,..rM.. 

ArgumenU^for  the  TnflmU  BiMeooflejice  of  tfk  DWfyi 

Dear  Sir,  -    i  /;  i     ' 

Having  shewn  initiy  last  lietter,  that  the  Supreme  Cause 
of  all  things  must  be  possessed  of  at  leatU  generai  beuevch 
lence,  in  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  sheW  thati,  notwithstand' 
ing  some  seemingly  contrary  appiearances^;  this>  benevolence 
wff?/i,  in>a  sufficiently  proper  sense,  be  coasi^ilered  nsnnjimie. 
Fohtbis: purpose  liwouldwisbyoli  toiattend  tbstbe  follbwingr 
considerations; 

First*  That  2ix\y  dependent  being  should-  be  at  all  times 
infinitely  happy  must  necessarily  be  impossible,  far  such  a. 
being  must  be- infinitely!  knowing;  and  powerful,  thatisv  in 
fact^  equal  to  the  Divinfe  Beings  himself.  The  happinessp  of 
every  individual  must,,  therefore,  necessarily  be  limited 
either  in  degree  or; by  2t.7nij}turefofiunkappines&;  and  wbether 
this  necessary'  limitation  is  beet  made  in  one  \Vay.  or  the 
other,  canorfly  be  determined  by  the  Deity  himself.  How>-' 
ever,  the  method  of  lilnitation  by  a  mixture  cf  pairti ,w\\\  not^ 
1  dare  say,  ap^)ear  umeligible  to  persons  of  competent,  judg-* 
ment. 

It  is< ev^^  ai  coitttnoFrf  fMng  in  human  life,  to  prefer  th  is 
t^arie/y  (rather- tbaifi  art  unvaried  degree  of  moic/era#cc9j;"ffj^7wr€«/^ 
This  mode  of  litnitattion being. supposed  preferable,  nothing: 
remains  tol^e'eensu^ed  b\it  the  degree  oi'  misery  proper'  or 
necessary]  to  be  mixed/wit hi  any  piroportion  of  happiness^  and 
the  time,  and  oth<er  circUmstemtesf  of  the  introduction  of  this 
misery.  And  in  this,  no  person,  surely/,  will  pretend  to 
dictate  to  a  Being  of  in^nite  wisdom,  whose  general  bene- 
volentce^  is  unquestionable.  No  objection  of  this  kind, 
therefore,- can  daeerve  any  reply; 

In  these  respects,  however,  the  probability  a  priori\  in 
genei'alat  leasts  jsinr  favour  Of  what  wfe  see  ;  actually  to  tbike 
prjace-,  so-that  it  isiaifair  presumption,  that ,  as  our  expe- 
rience ^vantes,weisliaU  see  more  and  'mon'3  neason  to  be 
satisfied  witk^theNdispenfsations  of  Ptovidenc^^.'  because,  in 
general  weperceive  a  ^gracfe^wJ/i'invevery  thin  g  from  worse 
to  better^  whlchvis.  a    circumstance' higtjlyi  fiWdtirable  to 
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happiness,  as  it  encourages  hopey  which  is  itself  a  principal 
ingredient  in  human  happiness.    .  ni  'i-»u  ilsij1<?:  \l^':i 

Several  improvements  in  the  state  of  the  world  in  general 
have  been  mentioned  already,  and  the  like  is  no  less  mani- 
fest in  the  case  of  individuals;  the  sufferings  of  our  infant 
state  exceeding  those  that  we  meet  with  afterwards,  all 
things  considered.  Supposing  a  state  of  health,  and  com- 
petent subsistence  for  all,  which  (being  the  evident  intention 
of  nature)  must  here  be  supposed,  our  enjoyments  are  con- 
tinually increasing  in  real  value  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Let  a  child  have  the  most  perfect  health,  it  is  impossible  to 
educate  him  in  a  proper  manner,  so  as  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  his  own  future  happiness,  without  subjecting  him  to 
many  disappointments  and  mortifications,  with  respect  to 
which,  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  him,  so  as  to 
make  him  acquiesce  under  them.  Whereas,  besides  that  the 
pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  manhood  are  in  themselves 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  childhood,  we  acquire  by  expe- 
rience such  a  comprehension  of  mind  as  enables  us  to  bear 
without  murmuring  the  evils  that  fall  to  our  lot ;  and  as  this 
comprehension  of  mind  extends  itself  every  day,  supposing 
what  here  must  also  be  supposed,  (as  being  within  the 
intention  of  nature,)  a  rational  and  virtuous  life,  our  stock  of 
intellectual  enjoyments  is  augmenting  continually,  so  that 
the  most  desirable  part  of  a  well-spent  life  is  old  age.  And 
it  is  evidently  and  highly  so,  provided  that,  together  with 
health,  a  man  enjoys  what  is  also  the  intention  of  nature,  the 
society  of  a  rising  and  promising  family. 

The  peculiar  satisfaction  with  which  a  Christian  shuts  his 
eyes  on  the  world,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  proper 
article  in  this  account ;  though,  whether  these  hopes  be 
well  or  ill-founded,  they  are  actually  enjoyed  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  human  race,  and,  together  with  every  thing  else 
that  actually  takes  place,  must  have  been  intended  for  us  in 
this  life.  However,  1  am  well  satisfied  that  a  properly  na- 
tural death,  or  death  occasioned  by  the  mere  exhausting  (as 
we  may  term  it)  of  the  vital  powers  in  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  provided  no  superstitious  fears  accompany  it,  is  not 
attended  with  ave^rsion  or  pain. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  general  system  will  appear  at  first 
sight  more  liable  to  objection  than  this  circumstance  of 
death,  and  the  t'rain  of  diseases  that  lead  to  it.  But,  by  this 
means,  room  ia  made  for  a  succession  of  creatures  of  each 
species,  so  th^t  the  sum  of  happiness  is,  upon  the  whole, 
greater.     Witli  respect  to  man,  unless  the  whole  plan  of  his 
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constitution,  and  all  the  laws  of  his  nature  were  changed,  it 
is  unspeakably  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  suc- 
cession, than  that  the  same  individuals  should  continue 
on  the  stage  always.  For  a  new  generation  learns 
wisdom  from  the  follies  of  the  old,  which  would  only 
have  grown  more  inveterate  every  year.  Thus  the  whole 
species  advances  more  quickly  to  maturity ;  and  to  the 
species^  the  obstinacy,  and  other  infirmities  of  old  age, 
will  probably  be  ever  unknown. 

Secondly.  Pain  itself,  and  as  such,  is  not  without  its 
real  use,  with  respect  to  true  happiness,  so  that,  other 
circumstances  (of  which  we  can  be  no  judges)  being 
supposed  right,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
pains  and  distresses  to  which  we  are  subject.  For  pain  must 
not  be  considered  only  with  respect  to  the  moment  of  sensa- 
tion, but  also  as  to  its  future  necessary  effects  ;  and  according 
to  the  general  law  of  our  nature,  admirably  explained 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  the  impressions  of  pain  remaining  in 
the  mind,  fall  at  length  within  the  limits  of  pleasure, 
and  contribute  most  of  all  to  the  future  enjoyment  of 
life :  so  that,  without  this  resource,  life  would  necessarily 
grow  insipid  and  tiresome. 

However,  without  recurring  to  abstruse  considerations, 
it  is  well  known  th^t  the  recollection  of  past  troubles, 
after  a  certain  interval,  becomes  highly  pleasurable ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  of  a  very  durable  kind.  It  is  so  gene- 
rally known  to  be  so  as  to  furnish  an  argument  for  bear- 
ing troubles,  and  making  them  less  felt  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  pressure.  Thus  ^Eneas,  in  Virgil,  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  his  companions  in  distress,  post  hccc 
mem  inisse  juvabit.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  use  of  pain  to 
children.  How  is  it  possible  to  teach  them  sufficient 
caution  against  absolute  destruction,  by  falls,  burns,  &c. 
but  by  the  actual  feeling  of  pain  from  these  circum- 
stances? No  parent,  or  any  person  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  children,  will  say  that  admonition  alone  would 
answer  the  purpose ;  whereas,  greater  evils-  are  most  ef- 
fectually prevented  in  the  admirable  plan  of  nature,  by 
the  actual  experience  of  less  evils.  What  is  more  pun- 
gent than  the  stings  of  shame  and  remorse,  in  conse- 
quence of  improprieties  in  conduct,    and  of  vices?     But 

•  Quoted,  probably,  from  memory,  instead  of forsanet  hcec  olimmeminisse.  juvabit. 
Mn.  i.  203. 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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could  prudence  and  virtue  be  effectually  inculcated  by 
any  other  nneans  ?  No  person  conversant  in  the  business 
of  education  will  venture  to  say  that  they  could. 

As  the  pains  and  mortifications  of  our  infant  state  are 
the  natural  means  of  lessening  the  pains  and  mortifica- 
tions of  advanced  life,  so  I  made  it  appear  to  the  satis- 
fijction  of  Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  short  correspondence  1  had 
with  him,  that  his  theory  furnishes  pretty  fair  presump- 
tions that  the  pains  of  this  hfe  may  suffice  for  the  whole 
of  our  future  existence,  we  having  now  resources  enow 
for  a  perpetual  increase  in  happiness,  without  any  assis- 
stance  from  the  sensation  of  future  pain.  This  speculation 
will  probably  appear  before  the  public  in  due  time,  together 
with  other  observations  relating  to  the  extension  and  ap.. 
plication  of  this  wonderfully  simple  theory  of  the  mental 
affections.* 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  abundantly  sufficient 
tp  convince  us  that  even  the  unlimited  benevolence  of  the 
Author  of  nature  is  not  affected  by  the  partial  evils  to 
which  we  are  subject.  But  still  it  will  be  said,  that  a 
Being  of  pure  and  perfect  benevolence  might  have  ob- 
viated this  inconvenience,  by  a  different  original  constitution 
of  nature,  in  which  evils  might  not  have  been  necessary, 
^ot  being  of  any  use  to  us,  as  such. 

Put,  I  answer,  this  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  say  is 
eveu  possible,  or  within  the  limits  of  infinite  power  itself ; 
and  there  is  this  pretty  good  reason  for  presuming  that  it  is 
so,  which  is,  that  in  present  circumstances,  we  always  see, 
(wherever  we  can  see  enough  to  be  in  any  measure  judges,) 
that  the  methods  that  are  taken  are  the  best  for  us,  all  other 
things  connected  with  them  being  considered,  and  the  same 
disposition  in  our  author  to  provide  the  best  for  us  in  one 
case  would  lead  him  to  provide  the  best  for  us  in  another; 
^  that,  a  ceteris  manentibus,  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  whole  is  for  the  best ;  the  disposition 
of  mind  to  make  this  provision  being  the  very  same  in  both 
cases. 

Supposing  it  possible,  therefore,  for  the  Divine  Being 
to  have  created  men  with  all  the  feelings  and  ideas  that 
are  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  painful  and  laborious 
life,  since  it  must  have  been  in  violation  of  all  general 
lawSy  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  laws,  or  general 
methods  of  acting,   are  preferable  to   no   laws  at  all ;  and 

*  See  how  this  design  was  frustrated.     Vol.  III.  p.  7,  Note. 
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that  it  is  better,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  divine  agency 
should  not  be  so  very  conspicuous,  as  it  must  have  been, 
upon  the  plan  of  a  constant  and  momentary  interference. 

It  is  plain  there  could  be  little  room  for  the  exercise 
of  wisdorti  in  God  or  man,  if  there  had  been  no  general 
laws.  For  the  whole  plan  of  nature,  from  which  we  infer 
design  or  wisdom,  is  admirable,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
being  a  system  of  wonderfully  general  and  simple  laws, 
so  that  innumerable  ends  are  gained  by  the  fewest  means, 
and  the  greatest  good  produced  with  the  least  possible  evil* 
And  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  man  could  have  had  no 
scope  if  there  had  been  no  invariable  plan  of  nature  to  be 
the  object  of  his  investigation  and  study,  by  which  to  guide 
his  conduct  and  direct  his  expectations. 

In  comparison  with  the  solid  advantages  we  derive  frorti 
the  exercise  of  our  faculties  on  this  plan  of  general  lawSj 
how  trifling  are  those  that  would  accrue  to  us  from  even 
the  frequent  interruption,  and  much  more,  from  the  total 
abrogation  of  them.  What  could  we  gain  but  that  a 
child  falling  into  the  fire  should  not  be  burned,  or  that 
a  man  falling  from  a  precipice  should  not  be  dashed  to 
pieces  ?  But  all  the  accidents  that  happen  of  this  kind, 
and  which  our  reason  is  given  us  to  enable  us  to  guard 
against,  are  surely  not  to  be  bought  off  at  such  a  price  as  this. 
How  little  do  we  suffer  on  the  whole  by  accidents  from ^r^, 
compared  with  the  benefits  we  derive  from  it ;  and  how 
much  greater  gainers  are  we  still  on  the  balance,  by  the  great 
law  of  gravitation  / 

The  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity  of  general  laws,  is 
best  seen  in  the  conduct  of  a  large  family,  of  a  school, 
or  of  a  community,  because  the  good  of  the  whole  must 
be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  each  indivi- 
dual; and  we  often  find  it  to  be  wise  and  right  to  suffer 
individuals  to  bring  themselves  into  difficulties,  from  which 
we  would  gladly  relieve  them,  if  we  had  not  respect  to 
others  who  are  equally  under  our  care.  How  often  is  a 
favourite  child  or  pupil  punished,  or  an  useful  member  of 
society  falsely  convicted  of  a  crime,  suffered  to  die,  rather 
than  violate  general  rules  salutary  to  the  whole !  Now,  as 
small  societies  cannot  be  governed  without  general  rules  and 
particular  inconveniences,  it  may,  for  any  thing  that  we 
know,  be  naturally  impossible  to  govern  the  large  society  of 
mginkind  without  such  general  laws,  though  attended  with 
particular  inconveniencies. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Divine  Being  might  conceal  his  vio- 
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lation  of  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
I  answer  that  those  individuals  would,  without  a  second 
interference,  lose  the  benefit  they  would  have  derived  from 
their  sufferings,  as  such  (teaching  them  caution,  &c.) ;  and  if 
the  Divine  Being  did  this  in  all  cases  to  prevent  all  evil, 
there  would  be  no  general  laws  at  all ;  and  who  can  direct 
him  when  to  interfere  and  when  not?  As  to  very  rare 
cases,  it  is  possible,  though  1  own  not  probable,  because 
it  would  imply  a  want  of  foresight  in  the  original  plan, 
that  the  Divine  Being  does  interfere  in  this  invisible  man- 
ner. 

If  we  consider  the  human  race  as  the  most  valuable  of  the 
divine  productions  on  th«  face  of  the  earth,  and  intellectual 
happiness  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  happiness  ;  if  the 
training  of  men  to  get  elevation  of  thought,  comprehension  of 
mind,  virtuous  affections  and  generous  actions,  be  any  object 
with  the  great  Author  of  all  things,  (and  the  good  of  the  whole 
seems  to  require  that  there  should  be  a  proportion  of  such 
exalted  beings,)  this  world,  with  all  its  imperfections,  as  we 
think  them,  is  perhaps  the  best  possible  school  in  which  they 
could  be  thus  trained.  How  could  we  be  taught  compassion 
for  others,  without  suffering  ourselves,  and  where  could 
the  rudiments  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  fortitude,  patience, 
clemency,  &c.  be  acquired  but  in  the  school  of  adversity,  in 
struggling  with  hardships,  and  contending  with  oppression, 
ingratitude,  and  other  vices,  moral  evils  as  well  as  natural 
ones? 

If  we  suppose  these  truly  great  minds  formed  here  as  in  a 
nursery^  for  the  purposes  of  future  existence  respecting  their 
own  happiness  or  that  of  others,  the  consideration  will  furnish 
another  argument  for  the  present  state  of  things.  What 
evidence  there  is  of  this  being  the  case  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  possible,  notwithstanding 
some  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  affection  of 
the  Universal  Parent  to  his  offspring  may  be  even  bound- 
less^ or,  properly  speaking,  infinite^  and  also  that  the  actual 
happiness  of  the  whole  creation  may  be  considered  as  infi- 
nite, notwithstanding  all  the  partial  evil  there  is  in  it.  For 
if  good  prevail  upon  the  whole,  the  creation  being  sup- 
posed infinite,  happiness  will  be  infinitely  extended ;  and 
in  the  eye  of  a  being  of  fierfect  comprehension,  such 
as  the  Divine  Being  must  be,  capable  of  perceiving  the 
balance  of  good  only,  it  will  be  happiness  unmixed 
with  misery.     Nay,  supposing  men,  (and   it  is  of  men  only 
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that  I  am  now  treating,)  to  live  for  ever,  if  each  be  happy 
upon  the  whole,  and  especially  if  the  happiness  of  each  be 
constantly  accelerated,  each  individual  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
finitely happy  in  the  whole  of  his  existence,  so  that  to  the 
divine  comprehension,  the  whole  will  be  happiness  infinito- 
infinite.  See  Dr.  Hartley's  admirable  illustration  of  this 
subject,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Observations  on  Man, 
Prop.  iv. 

1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Moral  Government  of  the  Worl(l,  and 
the  Branches  of  Natural  Religion, 

Dear  Sir, 

If  you  will  admit  that  1  have  proved  to  your  satisfaction 
that  there  is  a  God,  a  first  cause,  possessed  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness,  or  only  of  such  degrees  of  those  attri- 
butes as,  in  a  popular  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  deemed 
infinite,  that  is,  far  exceeding  our  comprehension,  nothing 
more  will  be  requisite  to  prove  every  moral  perfection,  and 
that  we  are  under  a  ipvoper  moral  government. 

Justice,  mercy  and  veracity,  with  every  thing  else  that  is 
of  amoral  nature,  are  in  fact,  and  philosophically  considered, 
only  modifications  of  benevolence.  For  a  Being,  simply  and 
truly  benevolent,  will  necessarily  act  according  to  what  are 
called  the  rules  of  justice,  mercy  and  veracity,  because  in  no 
other  way  can  he  promote  the  good  of  such  moral  agents  as 
are  subject  to  his  government.  Even  justice  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  opposite  to  goodness,  is  such  a  degree 
of  severity,  or  pains  and  penalties  so  inflicted,  as  will  pro*, 
duce  the  best  effect,  with  respect  both  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them,  and  to  others  who  are  under  the  same 
government ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  degree  of  evil  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  good:  and  if  the 
punishment  exceed  this  measure,  if,  in  any  instance,  it  be 
an  unnecessary  or  useless  suffering,  it  is  always  censured  as 
cruelty,  and  it  is  not  even  called  justice,  but  real  injustice. 

For  the  same  reason,  if,  in  any  particular  case,  the  strict 
execution  of  the  law  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  the  punishment  ought  to  be  remitted, 
and  then  what  we  call  mercy  or  clemency  will  take  place  ; 
but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  clemency,  nor  is  it  worthy 
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of  commendation  as  a  virtue,  but  it  is  censured  as  a  weak* 
ness,  or  something  worse,  if  it  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
encourage  the  commission  of  crimes,  and,  consequently, 
make  more  suffering  necessary  in  future.  In  short,  a  truly 
good  and  wise  governor  frames  the  whole  of  his  administra- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  or  he  will 
endeavour  to  produce  thegreatest  sum  of  happiness  with  the 
least  possible  mixture  of  pain  or  misery. 

But  you  will  check  me  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  and 
say  that  if  moral  government  be  the  necessary  result  of  be- 
nevolence, we  ought  to  perceive  some  traces  of  this  moral 
government  before  we  can  admit  the  Supreme  Being  to  be 
benevolent,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  the  principal  argument 
for  his  benevolence. 

I  acknowledge  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe 
that  any  independent  evidence  of  benevolence,  such  as  I 
have  produced,  is  a  strong  proof,  a  priori^  that  there  will 
be  a  moral  government  ;  because,  as  I  have  just  shewn, 
if  benevolence  be  uniform  and  consistent,  it  must  pro- 
duce moral  government  where  moral  agents  are  concerned, 
so  that,  having  this,  previous  reason  to  expect  a  morat  go-; 
vernment,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  such  a  government 
does  exist,  unless  tbere  be  evident  proof  of  the  contrary : 
because  if  this  proof  be  indisputable,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  benevolent,  of  which  we  are 
supposed  to  have  already  other  independent  evidence. 

Now,  the  mere  delay  of  punishment^  which  is  all  that  w« 
can  allege  against  the  reality  of  a  present  moral  government, 
is  no  evidence  against  it,  so  long  as  the  offender  is  within  th© 
reach  of  justice,  because  it  may  be  an  instance  of  the  wisdom 
and  just  discretion  of  a  governor  to  give  all  his  subjects  a 
sufficient  trial,  and  treat  them  according  to  their  general 
character,  allowing  sufficient  time  in  which  to  form  that  cha- 
racter, rather  than  exact  an  immediate  punishment  for  every 
particular  offence. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  men  not  to  punish  for 
the  first  offence,  but  to  give  room  for  amendment ;  and 
it  may  be  the  more  expected  of  God,  whose  justiice  no 
criminal  can  finally  escape,  and  whose  penetration  no 
artifice  can  impose  upon.  Had  human  magistrates  more 
knowledge  and  more  power,  they  might,  in  that  propor- 
tion, give  greater  scope  to  men  to  form  and  to  shew- 
their  characters,  by  deferring  to  take  cognizance  of  crijEn^s. 
It  is  because  criminals  may  impiose  upon  tkem  by  pre- 
teiwes  of  neforniationj  or  escape  from;  Aeiii  hawds,  that  it 
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is,   in  general,  wise  in   them  to   animadvert  upon  critnfes 
without  much  delay,  and  with  few  exceptions. 

For  any  thing  that  appears,  therefore,  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  notwithstanding,  in  some  respects,  all  things 
fall  alike  to  all^  and  a  visible  distinction  is  not  always  made 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  even,  notwith- 
standing the  wicked  may,  in  some  cases,  derive  an  advan- 
tage from  their  vices,  may  perfectly  correspond  to  such  a 
state  of  moral  government  as  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  would  exercise  towards  mankind.  And  if  this  only 
may  be  the  case,  any  independent  evidence  of  the  divine 
benevolence  ought  to  make  us  conclude  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  lead  us  to  expect  that,  at  a  proper  time,  (of  which  the 
Divine  Being  himself  is  the  only  judge,)  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  will  meet  with  their  just  and  full  recom- 
pense. 

But  there  is  not  wanting  independent  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  similar  to  the 
ind^ependent  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  its  author.  For, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  admitted  above,  respect- 
ing the  promiscuous  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery 
in  the  world,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  virtue  gives  a  man 
a  better  chance  for  happiness  thaii  vice. 

What  happiness  can  any  man  enjoy  without  health? 
And  is  not  temperance  favourable  to  health,  and  intem- 
perance the  bane  of  it  ?  What  are  all  the  outward  ad- 
vantages of  life  without  peace  of  mind P  And,  whatever 
be  the  proximate  cause  of  it,  it  is  a  fact,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  our  Maker,  that  peace  of 
mind  is  the  natural  companion  of  integrity  and  honour,  and 
not  of  fraud  and  injustice.  It  is  the  fruit  of  benevolence, 
and  of  that  course  of  conduct  which  arises  from  it,  and  by  no 
means  of  malevolence.  Do  we  not  also  see  that  a  moderate 
competency,  which  is  much  more  valuable  than  riches,  is 
generally  the  reward  of  fidelity  and  industry,  and  that  pos- 
sessions acquired  by  dishonest  arts  are  very  insecure,  if,  on* 
other  accounts,  a  man  could  have  any  enjoyment  of  them. 
What  but  common  observation  has  given  rise  to  the  com- 
mon proverb,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy? 

The  best  definition  and  criterion  of  virtue,  is  that  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  and  that  course  of  conduct  arising  from  it, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  a  man's  own  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  others-  with  vrhom  he  is  connected'; 
and  to  prove  any  thing  to  be  really  and  ultimately  mischie- 
vous,, is  the  same  thing  as  to  prove  it  to  be  vicioud  and 
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wrong.  The  rule  of  temperance  is  to  eat  and  drink  so  as  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  health,  and  consequently  enjoyment ; 
and  intemperance  does  not  consist  in  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  the  gratification  of  our  appetites,  but  in  procuring 
momentary  pleasure  with  future  and  more  lasting  pain,  in 
aying  a  foundation  for  diseases,  and  thereby  disqualifying  a 
man  for  enjoying  life  himself,  or  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  In  the  same 
manner  we  fix  the  boundaries  of  all  the  vices  and  all  the 
virtues.  Virtue  is,  in  fact,  that  which  naturally  produces 
the  greatest  sum  of  good,  and  vice  is  that  which  produces 
the  greatest  sum  of  evil. 

In  short,  the  virtuous  man  is  he  that  acts  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  comprehension  of  mind,  having  respect  to  what 
is  future  as  well  as  what  is  present ;  and  the  vicious  man  is 
he  that  acts  with  the  least  just  prudence  and  foresight, 
catching  at  present  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  neglecting 
what  is  future,  though  of  more  value  to  him.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  but  be,  that  virtue  must,  upon  the  whole,  lead  to 
happiness  and  vice  to  misery;  and  since  this  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  nature  and  of  the  world,  it  must  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Author  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so. 

Also,  as  from  the  general  benevolence  of  the  Deity  we  in- 
ferred his  infinite  benevolence,  so  from  his  general  respect  to 
virtue  we  may  infer  his  strict  and  invariable  respect  to  it; 
and  as  it  cannot  but  appear  probable  that  partial  evils  must 
be  admitted  by  an  all-powerful,  and  certainly  a  benevolent 
Being,  because  they  may  be,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us, 
connected  with,  or  productive  of  good,  so  there  is  an 
equal  probability  that,  in  the  administration  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom,  and  certainly  a  favourer  of  virtue 
as  of  happiness,  all  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  are  either  only  seemingly  so  or 
merely  temporary;  and  that,  when  the  whole  scheme  shall  be 
completed,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  proper  parts  of 
the  most  perfect  moral  administration. 

Since  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state  justly  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  moral  go veimment,  (this  being  not  only 
presumed  from  the  consideration  of  the  divine  benevolence 
previously  established,  but  also  deduced  independently  from 
actual  appearances,)  there  must  be  a  foundation  for  what 
may  be  termed  natural  religion,  that  is,  there  is  a  system  of 
duti/  to  which  we  ought  to  conform,  because  there  are 
rewards  and  punishments  that  we  have  to  expect. 

Our  duty  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  others  is,  in  general, 
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sufficiently  obvious,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
to  feel  and  to  act  as  our  own  true  and  ultimate  happiness,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  others,  requires.  With  respect  to 
the  Divine  Being,  we  must  be  guided  by  analogies,  which, 
however,  are  tolerably  distinct. 

Thus,  if  gratitude  be  due  to  human  benefactors,  it  must  be 
due  in  a  greater  degree  to  God,  from  whom  we  receive  un- 
speakably more  than  from  man ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it 
must  be  concluded  to  be  our  duty  to  reverence  him,  to  re- 
spect his  authority,  and  to  confide  in  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  his  providence.  For  since  he  made  us,  it  must  be 
evident  that  we  are  not  beneath  his  notice  and  attention ;  and 
since  all  the  laws  of  nature  to  which  we  are  subject,  are  his 
establishment,  nothing  that  befals  us  can  be  unforeseen,  or, 
consequently,  unintended  by  him.  With  this  persuasion,  we 
must  see  and  respect  the  hand  of  God  in  every  thing. 
And  if  every  thing  is  as  God  intended  it  to  be,  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  us  whether  this  intention  was  formed  the 
moment  immediately  preceding  any  particular  event,  or 
from  all  eternity. 

If  reverence,  gratitude,  obedience  and  confidence  be  our 
duty  with  respect  to  God,  (which  we  infer  from  the  analogy 
of  those  duties  to  men,)  it  is  agreeable  to  the  same  analogy 
that  we  express  these  sentiments  in  words;  and  this  is  done 
in  the  most  natural  manner  agreeably  to  the  same  analogy,  in 
a  direct  address  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  so  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion,  properly  pursued,  will  lead  us  to 
prayer. 

That  we  should  express  our  reverence  for  God,  our  grati- 
tude to  him,  and  our  confidence  in  him,  is  generally  thought 
reasonable  ;  but  it  is  said  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  ask 
any  thing  of  him.  But  even  this  is  unavoidable,  if  we 
follow  the  analogy  above-mentioned.  Considering  God  as 
our  governor,  father,  guardian  or  protector,  we  cannot  resist 
the  impulse  to  apply  to  him  in  our  difficulties,  as  to  any 
other  being  or  person  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  us. 
Analogy  sets  aside  all  distinction  in  this  case,  and  if  the  ana- 
logy itself  be  natural,  it  is  itself  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and,  therefore,  sufficiently  authorizes  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  natural  duty  of  prayer  to  God  that 
he  is  supposed  to  know  our  wants,  and  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  supplying  them.  For  we  ourselves 
may  have  the  same  good  disposition  towards  our  children, 
and  yet  see  sufficient  reason  for  insisting  upon  their  personal 
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application  to  us,  as  an  expression  of  their  obligation,  and  a 
necessary  means  of  cultivating  a  due  sense  of  their  relation 
to  us,  and  dependence  upon  us.  ,     m.  j 

The  idea  of  every  thing  being  predetermined  from  all 
eternity,  is  no  objection  to  prayer,  because  all  means  are  ap- 
pointed as  well  as  ends;  and,  therefore,  if  prayer  be  in  itself 
a  proper  means,  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  it,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, will  not  be  had  without  this  any  more  than  without 
any  other  means,  or  other  necessary  previous  circumstances. 
No  man  will  refrain  from  plowing  his  ground  because  God 
foresees  whether  he  will  have  a  harvest  or  not.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  that  there  never  has  been,  and  therefore, 
probably  never  will  be  any  harvest  without  previous  plowing. 
Knowing  this,  if  we  only  have  the  desire  of  harvest,  plowing 
the  ground,  and  every  thing  else  that  we  know  to  be  pre- 
viously necessary  to  it,  and  to  be  within  owrjoa«Jcr,  will  be 
done  by  us  of  course. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  were  we  as  pierfect  as  ouf 
nature  and  state  will  admit,  having  acquired  all  the  compre- 
hension of  mind  to  which  we  can  ever  attain,  and  having  a 
steady  belief  in  the  infinite  wisdom,  power  aind  good- 
ness of  God,  with  a  constant  sense  of  his  presence 
with  us,  and  unremitted  attention  to-  us,  oor  devotion 
might  be  nothing  more  than  a  deep  reserenee  and  joyful 
conjidenee^  persuaded  that  all  the  diiviiaie  disposals  were 
right  and  kind  ;  and  in  their  calmer  moraents  very  ex- 
cellent and  good  men  do  approach  to  this  state.  They 
feel  no  occasion  to  ask  for  any  thing,  because  they  feel 
nop  want  of  any  thing.  But  the  generality  of  mankind 
always,  and  the  best  of  men  not  possessing  themselves 
at  all  times  with  equal  tranquillity,  must  and  will  ac- 
quiesce in  a  devotion  of  a  less  perfect  form.  And  the 
Divine  Being,  knowing  this  imperfect  state  of  our  nature, 
must  mean  that  we  should  act  agreeably  to  it,  and  require 
of  us  expressions  of  devotion  adapted  to  our  imperfect 
Sitate. 

This  progress  is  also  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture: for  when  our  children  are  fully  possessed  of  that 
affection  for  us,  and  confidence  in  us,,  which  was  the 
object  and  end  of  any  formal  prescribed  mode  of  address, 
&c,  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  form.  We  are  then  satisfied 
with  their  experienced  attachment  to  us,  and  make  them 
«»qually  the  objects  of  our  kiajd  attention,  wbethear  they 
apply  to  us  ipi  form  for  what  they  want  or  not. 

In  all   this,  ycni  see,  we  mast  content  ourselvai^  witb 
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following  the  best  analogies  we  can  find,  and  those  are 
clearly  in  favour  of  a  duty  to  God  as  well  as  to  man  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  a  duty  and  a  behaviour  similar  to  that 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  our  parents,  guardians 
and  friends,  but  differing  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  Supreme  Being  to  every  inferior  being,  and  the 
infinitely  greater  magnitude  of  our  obligations  to  him. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  there  be  any  analogy,  from  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  that  can  give  us  any  insight  into  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  system  of  moral  government  under 
which  we  manifestly  are.  But  this  I  shall  reserve  for  the 
subject  of  another  letter.     In  the  mean  time, 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VIIL 
Of  the  Evidence  for  the  future  Existence  of  Man. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  H  A  VE  already  observed  that  benevolence,  once  proved  to 
be  real^  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be  other  than  boundless; 
and  this  must  be  more  especially  the  case  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  can  have  no  rival,  or  be  jealous  of  any  being 
whatever.  Such  beings  as  we  are  may  really  wish  weB  to 
others,  and  yet  may  wish  them  only  a  certain  degree  of 
happiness  ;  but  then  the  desire  of  that  limitation  will  be 
found,  if  it  be  examined,  to  be  occassioned  by  something 
peculiar  to  our  situation,  as  limited  and  imperfect  beings, 
and  what  can  have  no  place  with  the  Deity.  His  benevo- 
lence, if  real,  must,  as  we  should  think,  be  boundless.  He 
must,  therefore,  wish  th<?  greatest  good  of  his  creation,  and 
the  limitation  to  the  present  actual  happiness  of  the  universe 
must  arise  from  perfection  of  happiness  being  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  created,  and,  consequently,  finite  beings, 
»n<i  with  that  mixture  of  pain,  which  may  be  really  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  best  possible  general  constitution  of 
nature,  to  promote  this  happiness. 

But  pain,  we  have  seen,  tends  to  limit  and  exclude  itself, 
and  things  are  evidently  in  a  progress  to  a  better  state. 
There  is  some  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  that  this  meliora- 
tton  will  go  on  without  limits.  And  as  exact  and  equal 
government  arises  from  perfect  benevolence,  (and  even, 
independent  of  the  arguments  for  benevolence,  does  take 
place  in  some  degree,)-  we  cannot,  as  it  should  seem,  but  be 
kd  by  this  analogy  to  expect  a  more  perfect  retribution 
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than  we  see  to  take  place  here,  and,  consequently,  to  look 
for  a  state  wheje  moral  agents  will  find  more  exact  rewards 
for  virtue,  and  more  ample  punishments  for  vice,  than  they 
meet  with  in  this  world.  I  do  not  say  that  the  argument 
from  these  analogies  is  so  strong  as  to  produce  a  confident 
expectation  of  such  a  future  state  ;  but  it  certainly,  in  fact, 
produces  a  wish  for  it  ;  and  this  wish  itself,  being  produced 
by  the  analogy  of  nature,  is  some  evidence  of  the  thing 
wished  for. 

Other  analogies,  it  is  acknowledged,  tend  to  damp  this 
expectation.  We  see  that  men,  whose  powers  of  perception 
and  thought  depend  upon  the  organized  state  of  the  brain, 
decay  and  die,  exactly  like  plants,  or  the  inferior  animals, 
and  we  see  no  instance  of  any  revival.  But  still,  while 
there  exists  in  nature  a  power  unquestionably  equal  to  their 
revival,  (for  it  is  the  power  that  actually  brought  them  into 
being  at  first,)  the  former  analogies  may  lead  us  to  look  for 
this  future  state  of  more  exact  retribution,  to  which  we  see 
something  like  a  reference,  in  this,  and  for  a  more  copious 
display  of  the  divine  goodness,  even  beyond  the  grave. 

On  some,  especially  on  persons  conscious  of  great  inte- 
grity, and  of  great  sufferings  in  consequence  of  it,  these 
analogies  will  make  a  greater  impression,  will  produce  a 
more  earnest  longing,  and,  consequently,  a  stronger  faith, 
than  others  will  have  ;  and  the  same  persons  will,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  affected  by  them  differently  at  different 
times.  This  fluctuation,  and  degree  of  uncertainty,  must 
make  every  rational  beingf,'  and  especially  every  good  man, 
who  rejoices  in  what  he  sees  of  the  works  and  government 
of  God,  earnestly  long  for  farther  information  on  this  most 
interesting  subject  ;  and  this  farther  information  we  may 
perhaps  find  the  Universal  Father  has  actually  given  us. 

I  think  it  of  some  importance  to  observe,  that  the  degree  of 
moral  government  under  which  we  are  (the  constitution  of 
nature  evidently  favouring  a  course  of  virtue,  and  frowning 
upon  a  course  of  vice)  is  a  fact  independent  of  all  reasoning 
concerning  the  existence  of  God  himself,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  determine  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  respect  to  the  proof  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  even  of  those  who  are  properly  atheists, 
believing  that  nothing  exists  besides  the  world,  or  the  uni- 
verse, of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part. 

Whether  there  be  any  author  of  nature,  or  not,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  of  there  being  an  established  course 
of  nature ;  and  an  atheist  must  believe  it  to  be  the  more 
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firmly  established,  and  see  less  prospect  of  any  change, 
from  acknowledging  no  superior  being  capable  of  producing 
that  change.  If,  therefore,  the  course  of  nature  be  actually 
in  favour  of  virtue,  it  must  be  the  interest  and  wisdom  of 
every  human  being  to  be  virtuous.  And  farther,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  the  author  of  it,  that  things  are  in  an 
improving- state,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a  more  exact  and  equal  retribution,  it  must  produce  an 
expectation  that  this  course  of  nature  will  go  on  to  favour 
virtue  still  more  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  within  the 
course  of  nature  that  men,  as  moral  agents,  should  survive 
the  grave,  or  be  re-produced,  to  enjoy  the  full  reward  of 
virtue,  or  to  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  their  vices. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  we  have  no  idea  how  this  can 
come  to  pass,  but  neither  have  we  any  knowledge  how  we, 
that  is,  the  human  species,  came  into  being  ;  so  that,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  our  re-production  may 
be  as  much  within  the  proper  course  of  nature,  as  our 
original  production  ;  and  consequently,  nothing  hinders  but 
that  our  expectation  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  things,  and  a 
state  of  more  exact  retribution,  raised  by  the  observation 
of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  may  be  fulfilled.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  future  state,  even  though  there  be  no  God  at 
all.  That  is,  as  it  is  certainly,  and  independently  of  all 
other  considerations,  our  wisdom  to  be  virtuous  in  this  life, 
it  may  be  equally  our  wisdom  to  be  virtuous  with  a  view 
to  a  life  to  come.  And,  faint  as  this  probability  may  be 
thought,  it  is  however  something,  and  must  add  somethino- 
to  the  sanctions  of  virtue.  Let  not  atheists,  therefore, 
think  themselves  quite  secure  with  respect  to  a  future  life. 
Things  as  extraordinary  as  this,  especially  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  there  being  no  God,  have  taken  place,  and  therefore 
this,  which  is  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  rest,  maj/  take 
place  also. 

Let  any  person  only  consider  attentively  the  meanest 
plant  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  he  cannot  but  discover  a 
wonderful  extent  of  view  in  the  adaptation  of  every  part  of 
it  to  the  rest,  as  of  the  root  to  the  stem,  the  stem  to  the 
leaf,  the  leaf  to  the  flower,  the  flower  to  the  fruit,  the  fruit 
to  the  seed,  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  will  also  perceive  as  wonder- 
ful an  adaptation  of  all  these  to  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
and  to  the  destined  duration,  mode  and  extent  of  propaga- 
tion, &c.  of  the  plant.  He  will  also  perceive  a  wonderful 
relation  of  one  plant  to  another,  with  respect  to  similarity 
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of  Structure,  uses  and  mutual  subserviency.  He  will  per- 
ceive another  relation  that  they  bear  to  the  animals  that 
feed  upon  them,  or,  in  any  other  respect,  avail  themselves 
of  them.  In  extending  his  researches,  he  will  perceive  an 
equal  extent  of  view  in  the  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
their  relation  to  the  vegetable  world,  and  to  one  another,  as 
of  the  carnivorous  to  the  graminivorous,  &c.  and  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  them,  to  their  rank,  place  and  use,  in  the 
system  of  the  world. 

After  this,  let  him  consider  this  world,  that  is,  the  earth, 
as  part  of  a  greater  system,  (each  part  of  which,  probably,  as 
perfect  in  its  kind,)  with  the  probable  relation  of  the  solar 
system  itself  to  other  systems  in  the  visible  universe.  And 
then,  whether  he  supposes  that  there  is  any  author  of  nature, 
or  not,  he  must  see  that,  by  some  means  or  other ^  nothing  is 
ever  wanting,  however  remote  in  time  or  place,  to  render 
every  thing  complete  in  its  kind.  And  if  his  mind  be  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  these  facts^  and  the  consideration  of 
the  many  events  that  daily  take  place,  of  which  he  could 
not  have  the  least  previous  expectation,  and  of  the  efficient 
or  proximate  causes  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant,  and 
he  will  not  think  it  impossible,  that,  if  any  other  particular 
event,  of  whatever  magnitude,  even  the  reproduction  of  the 
whole  human  race  after  a  certain  period,  will  make  the 
system  more  complete,  even  that  event  may  take  place, 
though  he  be  ever  so  ignorant  of  the  proximate  cause  of  it. 
That  there  is  both  a  power  in  nature,  and  an  extent  of  view, 
abundantly  adequate  to  it,  if  he  have  any  knowledge  of 
actual  existence,  he  must  be  satisfied.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  his  idea  of  the  propriety  and  importance  of  any 
future  state  of  things,  in  that  proportion  will  be  his  expecta- 
tion  of  it.  Our  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  any  parti- 
cular future  state  of  things  may  be  brought  about,  is  balanced 
by  our  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  means  in  other  cases, 
where  the  result  is  indisputable  ;  though  we  are  continually 
advancing  in  the  discovery  of  these  means,  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  more  general  laws  of  nature. 

A  retrospective  view  to  our  former  ignorance  in  other 
cases  will  be  useful  to  us  here.  Time  was,  when  the  total 
solution  of  a  piece  of  metal  in  a  chemical  menstruum  would 
seem  to  be  as  absolute  a  loss  of  it,  as  the  dissolution  of 
a  human  body  by  putrefaction,  and  the  recovery  of  it  would 
have  been  thought  as  hopeless.  And,  antecedent  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  the  burying  of  a  seed 
in  the  earth  would  seem  to  have  as  little  tendency  to  the 
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re-production  of  the  plant.  Where  there  certainly  exists  a 
power  equal  to  any  production,  or  any  event,  any  thing 
that  is  possible  in  itself  may  be,  and  the  difference  in  ante' 
cedent  probahilitif  is  only  that  of  greater  and  less. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Hmnes  Dialogues  on  Natural 

Religion. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  glad  to  find  that  you  think  there  is  at  least  some 
appearance  of  weight  in  what,  at  your  request,  I  have 
urged,  in  answer  to  the  objections  against  the  belief  of 
a  God  and  a  providence ;  and  I  am  confident  the  more 
attention  you  give  to  the  subject,  the  stronger  will  those 
arguments  appear,  and  the  more  trifling  and  undeserving  of 
regard  you  will  think  the  cavils  of  atheists,  ancient  or 
modern.  You  wish,  however,  to  know  distinctly  what  I 
think  of  Mr.  Humes  posthumous  Dialogues  on  Natural 
Religion ;  *  because,  coming  from  a  writer  of  some  note, 
that  work  is  frequently  a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  socie- 
ties you  frequent. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume*s  metaphysical  writings  in 
general,  my  opinion  is,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  world  is 
very  little  the  wiser  for  them.  For  though,  when  the 
merits  of  any  question  were  on  his  side,  few  men  ever  wrote 
with  more  perspicuity,  the  arrangement  of  his  thoughts 
being  natural,  and  his  illustrations  peculiarly  happy ;  yet  I 
can  hardly  think  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  least 
real  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed, 
according  to  his  own  very  frank  confession,  his  object  was 
mere  literary  reputation.^  It  was  not  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
or  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  happiness  ;  and  it  was 
much  more  easy  to  make  a  figure  by  disturbing  the  systems 
of  others,  than  by  erecting  any  of  his  own.  All  schemes 
have  their  respective  weak  sides,  which  a  man  who  has 
nothing  of  his  own  to  risk  may  more  easily  find,  and 
expose. 

In  many  of  his  Essays  (which,  in  general,  are  excessively 
wire-drawn)  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view 

•  "Dialogues  concerning;  Natural  Religion.     By  David  Hume,   Esq."     1779. 
Ed.  2. 
t  See  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  1777,  pp.  3«,  3S.     ("PJ 
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but  to  amuse  his  readers,  which  he  generally  does  agreeably 
enough  ;  proposing  doubts  to  received  hypotheses,  leaving 
them  without  any  solution,  and  altogether  unconcerned 
about  it.  In  short,  he  is  to  be  considered  in  these  Essays 
as  a  mere  writer  ot  declaimer,  even  more  than  Cicero  in  hi* 
book  of  Tusculan  Questions. 

He  seems  not  to  have  given  himself  the  trouble  so  much 
as  to  read  Dr.  Hartley  s  Observations  on  Man,  a  work  which 
he  could  not  but  have  heard  of,  and  which  it  certainly 
behoved  him  to  study.  The  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas, 
as  explained  and  extended  by  Dr.  Hartley,  supplies  mate- 
rials for  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  almost  all  the 
difficulties  he  has  started,  as  I  could  easily  shew  if  I  thought 
it  of  any  consequence  ;  so  that  to  a  person  acquainted  with 
this  theory  of  the  human  mind,  Hume's  Essays  appear  the 
merest  trifling.  Compared  with  Dr.  Hartley,  I  consider 
Mr.  Hume  as  not  even  a  child. 

Now,  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  that  this  last  performance 
of  Mr.  Hume  has  by  no  means  changed  for  the  better  the 
idea  I  had  before  formed  of  him  as  a  metaphysical  writer. 
The  dialogue  is  ingeniously  and  artfully  conducted.  Philo, 
who  evidently  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  is  not 
made  to  say  all  the  good  things  that  are  advanced,  his 
opponents  are  not  made  to  say  any  thing  that  is  very  pal- 
pably absurd,  and  every  thing  is  made  to  pass  with  great 
decency  and  decorum. 

But  though  Philoj  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
debate,  advances  nothing  but  common-place  objections 
against  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  hackneyed  declamation 
against  the  plan  of  providence,  his  antagonists  are  seldom 
represented  as  making  any  satisfactory  reply.  And  when, 
at  the  last,  evidently  to  save  appearances,  he  relinquishes 
the  argument,  on  which  he  had  expatiated  with  so  much 
triumph,  it  is  without  alleging  any  sufficient  reason  ;  so 
that  his  arguments  are  left,  as  no  doubt  the  writer  intended, 
to  have  their  full  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Also, 
though  the  debate  seemingly  closes  in  favour  of  the  theist, 
the  victory  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  atheist.  I  therefore 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  work  should  have  a  consider- 
able effect  in  promoting  the  cause  of  atheism,  with  those 
whose  general  turn  of  thinking  and  habits  of  life  make  them 
no  ill-wishers  to  that  scheme. 

To  satisfy  your  wishes,  I  shall  recite  what  I  think  has 
most  of  the  appearance  of  strength  or  plausibility,  in  what 
Mr.  Hume  has  advanced  on  the  atheistical  side  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  though  it  will  necessarily  lead  me  to  repeat  some 
things  that  I  have  observed  already ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  will  not  deem  it  quite 
idle  and  useless  repetition. 

With  respect  to  the  general  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  universe,  he  says, 
"  Will  any  man  tell  me,  with  a  serious  countenance,  that 
an  orderly  universe  must  arise  from  some  thought  and  art, 
like  the  human,  because  we  have  experience  of  it  ?  To 
ascertain  this  reasoning,  it  were  requisite  that  we  had  ex- 
perience of  the  origin  of  worlds,  and  it  is  not  sufficient, 
surely,  that  we  have  seen  ships  and  cities  arise  from  human 
art  and  contrivance."     Pp.  65,  66. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  marks  of  design  in 
the  universe,  as  numberless  fitnesses  of  things  to  things 
prove  beyond  all  dispute,  is  it  not  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  if  it  had  a  cause  at  all,  it  must  be  one  that  is  capable  of 
design  ?  Will  any  person  say  that  an  eye  could  have  been 
constructed  by  a  being  who  had  no  knowledge  of  optics, 
who  did  not  know  the  nature  of  light,  or  the  laws  of  refrac- 
tion ?  And  must  not  the  universe  have  had  a  cause,  as 
well  as  any  thing  else,  that  is  finite  and  incapable  of  com- 
prehending itself? 

We  might  just  as  reasonably  say,  that  any  particular  ship, 
or  city,  any  particular  horse,  or  man,  had  nothing  existing 
superior  to  it,  as  that  the  visible  universe  had  nothing 
superior  to  it,  if  the  universe  be  no  more  capable  of  com- 
prehending itself  than  a  ship,  or  a  city,  a  horse,  or  a  man. 
There  can  be  no  charm  in  the  words  world  or  universe,  so 
that  they  should  require  no  cause  when  they  stand  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  predicament  with  other  things  that  evi- 
dently do  require  a  superior  cause,  and  could  not  have 
existed  without  one. 

All  that  Mr.  Hume  says  on  the  difficulty  of  stopping  at 
the  idea  of  an  uncaused  being,  is  on  the  supposition  that 
this  uncaused  being  is  a  Jlnite  one,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending itself,  and,  therefore,  in  the  same  predicament  with 
a  ship  or  a  house,  a  horse  or  a  man,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  to  have  existed  without  a  superior  cause. 
"  How  shall  we  satisfy  ourselves,'*  says  he,  "  concerning 
the  cause  of  that  Being  whom  you  suppose  the  author  of 
nature  ?  If  we  stop  and  go  no  farther,  why  go  so  far  ?  Why 
not  stop  at  the  material  world  ?  How  can  we  satisfy  our- 
selves without  going  on  in  infinitum  ?'^By  supposing  it  to 
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contain  the  principle  of  its  order  within  itself,  we  really 
assert  it  to  be  God,  and  the  sooner  we  arrive  at  that  Divine 
Being,  so  much  the  better.  When  you  go  one  step  beyond 
the  mundane  system,  you  only  excite  an  inquisitive  humour, 
which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  satisfy.**  Pp.  93—95. 
'  It  is  very  true,  that  no  person  can  satisfy  himself  with 
gbing  backwards  in  infinitum  from  one  thing  that  requires  a 
superior  cause,  to  another  that  equally  requires  a  superior 
cause.  But  any  person  may  be  sufficiently  satisfied  with 
going  back  through  finite  causes  as  far  as  he  has  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  intermediate  finite  causes ;  and  then, 
seeing  that  it  is  absurd  to  go  on  in  infinitum  in  this  manner, 
to  conclude  that,  whether  he  can  comprehend  it  or  not, 
there  must  be  some  uncaused  intelligent  Being,  the  original 
and  designing  cause  of  all  other  beings.  For,  otherwise, 
w^hat  we  see  and  experience  could  not  have  exiisted.  It  is 
triie  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  this  should  be,  but  we 
are  able  to  acquiesce  iia  this  ignc«rance,  because  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  it. 

'  He  says,  "  Motion,  in  many  instances  from  gravity,  frorn 
<elasticity,  from  electricity,  begins  in  matter  without  any 
known  voluntary  agent ;  and  to  suppose  always  in  these 
cases  an  unknown  voluntary  agent,  is  mere  hypothesis,  and 
hypothesis  attended  with  no  advantages."  P.  147.  He 
also  says,  "  Why  may  not  "motion  have  been  propagated  by 
impulse  through  all  eternity  ?"     P.  148. 

I  will  admit  that  the  powers  of  gravity,  elasticity  md 
electricity,  might  have  been  in  bodies  from  all  eternity, 
without  any  superior  cause,  if  the  bodies  in  which  we  find 
them  were  capable  of  knowing  that  they  had  such  powers, 
of  that  design  which  has  proportioned  ttem  to  one  another, 
and  ctf  combining  them  in  the  wonderful  and  useful  manner 
in  which  they  are  actually  proportioned  and  combined  in 
nature.  But  when  I  see  that  they  are  &s  evident/ly  inca- 
pable of  this  as  I  am  of  properly  producing  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  looking  fot  a  higher 
cause ;  and  1  cannot  rest  till  I  come  to  a  being  essentioMy 
different  from  all  visible  beings  whatever,  so  as  not  to 
be  in  the  predicament  that  they  are  in,  of  requiring  a  supe- 
rior cause.  Also,  if  motion  could  have  been  in  the  universe 
without  any  cause,  it  must  have  been  in  consequence  of 
bodies  being  possessed  of  the  power  of  gravity,  &c.  t'^&ta 
eternity,  without  a  cause.  iBut  as  they  could  not  have  had 
those  powers  without  communication  frotn  a  superior  and 
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intelligent  being,  capable  of  proportioning  them  in  the  exact 
and  useful  manner  in  which  they  are  possessed,  the  thing  is 
manifestly  impossible. 

What  Mr.  Hume  says  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
world  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  think  unworthy 
of  a  philosopher,  and  miserably  trifling  on  so  serious  a  sub- 
ject, goes  entirely  upon  the  idea  of  the  supreme  cause  re- 
sembling such  beings  as  do  themselves  require  a  superior 
cause,  and  not  (which,  however,  must  be  the  case)  a  being 
that  can  have  no  superior  in  wisdom  or  power.  I,  there- 
fore, think  it  requires  no  particular  animadversion. 

"  Many  worlds,'*  he  says,  "  might  have  been  botched  and 
bungled  throughout  an  eternity,  ere  this  system  was  struck 
out,  much  labour  lost,  many  fruitless  trials  made,  and  a 
slow,  but  continued  improvement,  carried  on  during  infinite 
a^es  in  the  art  of  world  making."     P.  107- 

"  A  man  who  follows  your  hypothesis,  is  able  perhaps  to 
.assert,  or  conjecture,  that  the  universe  some  time  arose  from 
something  like  design  ;  but  beyond  that  position  he  cannot 
ascertain  one  single  circumstance,  and  is  left  afterwards  to 
fix  every  point  of  his  theology  by  the  utmost  licence  of 
fancy  and  hypothesis.  This  world,  for  ought  he  knows,  is 
very  faulty  and  imperfect,  compared  to  a  superior  standard, 
and  was  only  the  first  rude  essay  of  some  infant  deity,  who 
afterwards  abandoned  it,  ashamed  of  his  lame  performance. 
It  is  the  work  only  of  some  dependent  inferior  deity  ;  and 
is  the  object  of  derision  to  his  superiors.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  old  age  and  dotage,  in  some  superannuated  deity, 
and  ever  since  his  death  has  run  on  at  adventures,  from  the 
first  impulse  and  active  force,  which  it  received  from  him." 
Pp.  Ill,  112. 

In  reading  Mr.  Humes  Life.,  written  by  himself,  one 
might  be  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  a  God.,  or  of  a  pro- 
i;ifl?e«cc,  which  conducted  him  through  it;  but  this  cannot 
be  any  longer  wonderful,  when  we  find  that,  for  any  thing 
he  certainly  believed  to  the  contrary,  he  himself  might  be 
the  most  considerable  being  in  the  universe.  His  maker,  if 
he  had  any,  might  have  been  either  a  careless  playful  infant, 
a  trifling  forgetful  dotard,  or  was,  perhaps,  dead  and  buried, 
without  leaving  any  other  to  take  care  of  his  affairs.  All 
that  he  believed  of  his  maker  was,  that  he  was  capable  of 
something  like  design^  but  of  his  own  comprehensive  intel- 
lectual powers  he  could  have  no  doubt. 

Neitiier  can  we  think  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  Mr. 
Hume  should  have  recourse  to  amusing  hooks  in  the  last 
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period  of  his  life,  when  he  considered  the  Author  of  nature 
himself  as  never  having  had  any  serious  object  in  view,  and 
when  he  neither  left  any  thing  behind  him,  nor  had  any 
thing  before  him  that  was  deserving  of  his  care.  How  can 
it  be  supposed  that  the  man,  who  scrupled  not  to  ridicule  his 
maker,  should  consider  the  human  race,  or  the  world,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  objects  of  ridicule  or  pity?  And 
well  satisfied  might  he  be  to  have  been  so  fortunate  in  his 
passage  through  the  world,  and  his  easy  escape  out  of  it, 
when  it  was  deserted  by  its  maker,  and  was  continually 
exposed  to  some  unforeseen  and  dreadful  catastrophe. 
How  poor  a  consolation,  however,  must  have  been  his 
literary  fame  with  such  gloomy  prospects  as  these  ! 
;  What  Mr.  Hume  says  with  respect  to  the  deficiency  in 
the  proof  of  the  proper  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes,  and 
of  a  probable  multiplicity  of  deities^  all  goes  on  the  same 
idea,  viz.  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe  is  such  a 
being  as  must  himself  require  a  superior  cause ;  whereas, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  how  incomprehensible  soever 
it  may  be,  than  that  the  Being  which  has  existed  from  eter- 
nity, and  is  the  cause  of  all  that  does  exist,  must  be  one 
that  cannot  have  a  superior,  and,  therefore,  must  be  infinite 
in  knowledge  and  power,  and  consequently,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  before,  can  be  but  one. 

"  As  the  cause,"  he  says,  "  ought  only  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  effect,  and  the  effect,  so  far  as  it  falls  under 
our  cognizance,  is  not  infinite ;  what  pretensions  have  we 
—to  ascribe  that  attribute  to  the  Divine  Being? — By 
sharing  the  work  among  several  we  may  so  much  farther 
limit  the  attributes  of  each,  and  get  rid  of  that  extensive 
power  and  knowledge  which  must  be  supposed  in  one 
xieity."  Pp.  104,  105,  108.  This  I  think  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher  on  so  grave  and  interesting  a  subject. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inattention  to  this  one  considera- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  supreme  intel- 
ligent cause  of  all  things,  Mr.  Hume  urges  the  superior 
probability  of  the  universe  resembling  2i plant,  or  an  animal. 
**  If  the  universe,"  says  he,  "  bears  a  greater  likeness  to 
animal  bodies  and  to  vegetables,  than  to  the  works  of 
human  art,  it  is  more  probable  that  its  cause  resembles  the 
cause  of  the  former  than  that  of  the  latter;  and  its  origin 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  generation  or  vegetation,  than 
to  reason  or  design."     P.  129. 

On  this,  Demea,  the  orthodox  speaker,  very  properly 
observes,  "  Whence  could  arise  so  wonderful  a  faculty  but 
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from  design,  or  how  can  order  spring  from  any  thing  which 
perceives  not  that  order  which  it  bestows?"  P.  137.  In 
reply  to  which,  Philo  contents  himself  with  saying,  "  A 
tree  bestows  order  and  organization,  on  that  tree  which, 
springs  from  it,  without  knowing  the  order ;  an  animal,  in 
the  same  manner,  on  its  offspring."  Ibid.  And  "  Judging  by 
our  limited  and  imperfect  experience,  generation  has  some 
privileges  above  reason  ;  for  we  see  every  day  the  latter 
arise  from  the  former,  never  the  former  from  the  latter.'* 
P.  140. 

Manifestly  unsatisfactory  as  this  reply  is,  nothing  is 
advanced  in  answer  to  it  by  either  of  the  other  disputants. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that,  if  an  animal  has  marks 
of  design  in  its  construction,  a  design  which  itself  cannot 
comprehend,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person  to  imagine 
that  it  was  originally  produced  without  a  power  superior  to 
itself,  and  capable  of  comprehending  its  structure,  though, 
he  was  not  himself  present  at  the  original  formation  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  see  it.  Can  we  possibly  believe 
that  any  particular  horse  that  we  know,  originated  without  a 
superior  cause }  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  believe,  that 
the  species  of  horses  should  have  existed  without  a  superipr 
cause. 

How  little  then  does  it  avail  Mr.  Hume  to  say,  that 
"  reason,  instinct,  generation,  vegetation, — are  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  the  causes  of  similar  effects  •'*  p.  \35, 
as  if  instinct,  generation  and  vegetation,  did  not  necessarily 
imply  design  or  reason  as  the  cause  of  them.  He  might 
with  equal  reason  have  placed  other  powers  in  nature,  as 
gravity, elasticity,  &c.  in  the  same  rank  with  these;  whereas,, 
all  these  must  equally  have  proceeded  from  reason  or  , 
design,  and  could  not  have  had  any  existence  independent 
of  it.  For  design  is  conspicuous  in  all  those  powers,  and 
especially  in  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  them. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  of  plants  and  animals,  he  says, 
"  In  like  manner  as  a  tree  sheds  it  seeds  into  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  and  produces  other  trees,  so  the  great  vegetable, 
the  world,  or  this  planetary  system,  produces  within  itself 
certain  seeds,  which,  being  scattered  into  the  surrounding 
chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds.  A  comet,  for  instance,  is 
the  seed  of  a  world,  and  after  it  has  been  fully  ripened  by 
passing  from  sun  to  sun,  and  star  to  star,  it  is  at  last  tossed 
into  the  unformed  elements,  which  every  where  surround 
this  universe,  and  immediately  sprouts  up  into  a  new 
system."     P.  132. 
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"  Or,  if — we  should  suppose  this  world  to  be  an  animal; 
a  comet  is  the  egg  of  this  animal ;  and  in  like  manner  as  an 
ostrich  lays  its  e^'g  in  the  sand,  which,  without  any  farther 
care,  hatches  the  e^^^  and  produces  a  new  animal ;  so,  does 
not  a  plant  or  an  animal,  which  springs  from  vegetation  or 
generation,  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  world,  than 
does  any  artificial  machine,  which  arises  from  reason  and 
design?"     Pp.  132—134. 

Had  any  friend  of  religion  advanced  an  idea  so  com- 
pletely absurd  as  this,  what  would  not  Mr.  Hume  havo 
s'aid  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  !  With  just  as  much  probability 
might  he  have  said  that  Glasgow  grew  from  a  seed  yielded 
by  Edinburgh,  or  that  London  and  Edinburgh,  marrying, 
by  natural  generation,  produced  York,  which  lies  between 
them.  With  much  more  probability  might  he  have  said 
that  pamphlets  are  the  productions  of  large  books,  that  boats 
are  young  ships,  and  that  pistols  will  grow  into  great  guns; 
and  that  either  there  never  were  any  first  towns,  books, 
ships,  or  guns,  or  that,  if  there  were,  they  had  no  makers. 

How  it  could  come  into  any  man's  head  to  imagine  that  a 
tiling  so  complex  as  this  world,  consisting  of  land  and 
water,  earths  and  metals,  plants  and  animals,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
should  produce  a  seed,  or  egg,  containing  within  it  the 
elements  of  all  its  innumerable  parts,  is  beyond  my  power 
of  conception. 

What  must  have  been  that  man's  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy and  nature,  who  could  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  a 
comet  could  possibly  be  the  seed  of  a  world  }  Do  comets 
spring  from  worlds,  carrying  with  them  the  seeds  of  all  the 
plants,  &c.  that  they  contain  ?  Do  comets  travel  from  sun 
to  sun,  or  from  star  to  star  ?  By  what  force  are  they  tossed 
into  the  unformed  elements,  which  Mr.  Hume  supposes 
every  where  to  surround  the  universe  ?  What  are  those 
elements  ;  and  what  evidence  has  he  of  their  existence  ? 
Or,  supposing  the  comet  to  arrive  among  them,  whence 
could  arise  its  power  of  vegetating  into  a  new  system? 
What  analogy  is  there  in  any  of  those  wild  suppositions  to 
any  thing  that  actually  exists  ? 

What  Mr.  Hume  objects  to  the  arguments  for  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Deity  is  such  mere  cavilling,  and  admits  of 
such  easy  answers,  that  I  am  surprised  that  a  man,  whose 
sole  object  was  even  literacy  reputation,  should  have  ad- 
vanced it. 

"  The  course  of  nature  tends  not  to  human  or  animal 
felicity,  therefore  it  is  not  established  for  that  purpose." 
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P,  186.  He  might  as  well  have  said  that  heqlth  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  course  of  nature,  as  that  enjoyment  and 
happiness  is  not,  since  the  one  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  other.  It  "  is  contrary,"  he  says,  in  fact,  "  to  every 
one*s  feeling  and  experience"  to  "  maintain  a  continued 
existence  in  this  world — to  be  eligible  and  desirable. — It  is 
contrary  to  an  authority  so  established  as  nothing  can  sub- 
vert." P.  193.  And  yet  almost  all  animals  and  all  men 
do  desire  life,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  own 
life  was  a  singularly  happy  and  enviable  one. 

"  You  must  prove  these  pure  unmixed  and  uncontrouU 
lable  attributes  from  the  present  mixed  and  confused  phe- 
nomena, and  from  these  alone.  A  hopeful  undertaking  !** 
P.  196.  If  evil  was  not,  in  a  thousand  ways,  necessarily- 
connected  with,  and  subservient  to  good,  the  undertaking 
would  be  hopeless,  but  not  otherwise. 

"  It  seems  plainly  possible  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
life  without  any  pain.  Why  then  is  any  animal  ever  rendered 
susceptible  of  such  a  sensation  ?"  P.  205.  But  pain,  as 
su^hy  we  have  seen  to  be  excellently  useful,  as  a  guard 
against  more  pain  and  greater  evils,  and  also  as  an  element 
of  future  happiness ;  and  no  man  can  pretend  to  say  that 
the  same  end  could  have  been  attained  by  any  other  means. 

"  The  conducting  of  the  world  by  general  laws — seems 
no  wise  necessary  to  a  very  perfect  being."  P.  206.  But 
without  general  laws  there  could  have  been  little  or  no  room 
for  wisdom  in  God  or  man  ;  and  what  kind  of  happiness 
could  we  have  had  without  the  exercise  of  our  rational 
powers  ?  To  have  had  any  iiitellectual  enjoyments  in  those 
circumstances  (and  the  sensual  are  of  little  value  in  com- 
parison with  them),  we  must  have  been  beings  of  quite  another 
kind  than  we  are  at  present,  probably  much  inferior  to  what 
we  are  now. 

'*  Almost  all  the  moral  as  well  as  natural  evils  of  human 
life  arise  from  idleness ;  and  were  our  species,  by  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  their  frame,  exempt  from  this  vice,  or 
infirmity,  the  perfect  cultivation  of  land,  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  exact  execution  of  every 
ofjice  and  duty,  immediately  follow  ;  and  men  at  once  may 
fully  reach  that  state  of  society  which  is  so  imperfectly 
attained  by  the  best  regulated  government.  But  as  in- 
dustry is  a  power,  and  the  most  valuable  of  any,  nature 
seems  determined,  suitable  to  her  usual  maxims,  to  bestow 
it  on  men  with  a  very  sparing  hand."  P.  213.  And  yet 
this  writer  can  say,  that  there  is  not  "  any  of  mind  so  happy 
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as  the  calm  and  equable.**  P.  2^9.  But  would  not  more 
industry  and  activity  necessarily  disturb  this  calm  and 
happy  temperament,  and  be  apt  to  produce  quarrels,  and, 
consequently,  more  unhappiness  ? 

"  I  am  sceptic  enough,**  he  says,  "  to  allow  that  the  bad 
appearances,  notwithstanding  all  my  reasonings,  may  be 
compatible  with  such  attributes  as  you  suppose  ;  but  surely 
they  can  never  prove  these  attributes.**  P.  219.  But  if 
present  appearances  prove  real  benevolence^  I  think  they 
will  go  very  near  to  prove  unbounded  benevolence,  for  rea- 
sons that  I  have  alleged  before,  and  which  1  shall  not  repeat 
here. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  not  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  what  has  been  already  advanced  by 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God.  Otherwise  he  either  would  not  have 
put  such  weak  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  his  favourite 
Philo,  or  would  have  put  better  answers  into  those  of  his 
opponents.  It  was,  I  imagine,  his  dislike  of  the  subject 
that  made  him  overlook  such  writers,  or  give  but  Httle 
attention  to  them ;  and  I  think  this  conjecture  concerning 
his  aversion  to  the  subject  the  better  founded,  from  his 
saying,  that  there  is  a  *'  gloom  and  melancholy  remarkable 
in  all  devout  people.**     P.  259- 

No  person  really  acquainted  with  true  devotion,  or  those 
who  were  possessed  with  it,  could  have  entertained  such  an 
opinion.  What  Mr.  Hume  had  seen  must  have  been  some 
miserably  low  superstition,  or  wild  enthusiasm,  things  very 
remote  from  the  calm  and  sedate,  but  cheerful  spirit  of 
rational  devotion. 

Had  he  considered  the  nature  of  true  devotion,  he  must 
have  been  sensible  that  the  charge  of  gloom  and  melancholy 
can  least  of  all  apply  to  it.  Gloom  and  melancholy  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  system  of  atheism,  which  entirely 
precludes  the  pleasing  ideas  of  a  benevolent  Author  of 
nature,  and  of  a  wise  plan  of  Providence,  bringing  good 
out  of  all  the  evil  we  experience ;  which  cuts  off  the  con- 
soling intercourse  with  an  invisible,  but  omnipresent  and 
almighty  protector  and  friend ;  which  admits  of  no  settled 
provision  for  our  happiness,  even  in  this  life,  and  closes  the 
melancholy  scene,  such  as  Mr.  Hume  himself  describes  it, 
with  a  total  annihilation. 

Is  it  possible  to  draw  a  more  gloomy  and  dispiriting  pic* 
ture  of  the  system  of  the  universe  than  Mr.  Hume  himself 
has  drawn    in  his  tenth  dialogue  ?     No .  melancholy  reli- 
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gionist  ever  drew  so  dark  a  one.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
system  pleases  him.  He  finds  neither  wisdom  nor  benevo- 
lence. Speaking  on  the  supposition  of  God  being  omni- 
potent and  omniscient,  he  says,  "  His  power  we  allow 
infinite ;  whate¥^t  he  wills  is  executed ;  but  neither  man 
nor  any  other  animal  is  happy ;  therefore  he  does  not  will 
their  happiness.  His  wisdom  is  infinite  ;  he  is  never  mis- 
taken in  choosing  the  means  to  any  end  ;  but  the  course  of 
nature  tends  not  to  human  or  animal  felicity ;  therefore  it 
is  not  established  for  that  purpose."     Pp.  185,  186. 

"  Look  round  the  universe,"  says  he,  "  what  an  immense 
profusion  of  beings,  animated  and  organized,  sensible  and 
active  !  You  admire  this  prodigious  variety  and  fecundity. 
But  inspect  a  little  more  narrowly  these  living  existences, 
the  only  beings  worth  regarding.  How  hostile  and  destruc- 
tive to  each  other !  How  insufficient  all  of  them  for  their 
own  happiness !  How  contemptible,  or  odious,  to  the 
spectator !  The  whole  presents  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
a  blind  nature,  impregnated  by  a  great  vivifying  principle, 
and  pouring  forth  from  her  lap,  without  discernment  or 
parental  care,  her  maimed  and  abortive  children."  Pp.  219, 
220. 

Compare  this  with  the  language  of  the  pious  writers  of 
the  Scriptures.  "  Thou  art  good  and  doest  good.  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  The 
eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their 
meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satis- 
fiest  the  desires  of  every  living  thing.  The  Lord  reigneth  r 
let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  be  glad 
thereof.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ; 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne." 

In  the  Scriptures,  the  Divine  Being  is  represented  as 
encouraging  us  to  cast  all  our  care  upon  him  who  careth 
for  us.  The  true  Christian  is  exhorted  to  rejoice  evermore, 
and  especially  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  and  persecution  for 
righteousness*  sake.  Death  is  so  far  from  being  a  frightful 
and  disgusting  thing,  that  he  triumphs  in  it,  and  over  it. 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting P    O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  P 

Would  any  person  hesitate  about  choosing  to  feel  as 
these  writers  felt,  or  as  Mr.  Hume  must  have  done  ?  With 
his  views  of  things,  the  calmness  and  composure  with 
which,  he  says,  he  faced  death,  though  infinitely  short  of 
the  joyful  expectation  of  the  Christian,  could  not  have  been 
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any  thing  but  aflfectation.  If,  however,  with  his  prospects, 
he  really  was  as  calm,  placid  and  cheerful  as  he  pretends, 
with  little  reason  can  he  charge  any  set  of  speculative  prin- 
ciples with  a  tendency  to  produce  gloom  and  melancholy. 
If  his  system  did  not  produce  this  disposition,  it  nevex  can 
"be  in  the  power  oi  system  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  differed  so  much  from  Mr.  Hume 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  his  treatise,  we  shall,  ia 
words,  at  least,  agree  in  our  conclusion.  For  though  I 
think  the  being  of  a  God,  and  his  general  benevolence  and 
providence,  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrable,  yet  so  many 
cavils  may  be  started  on  the  subject,  and  so  much  still 
remains  that  a  rational  creature  must  wish  to  be  informed 
of  concerning  his  maker,  his  duty  here,  and  his  expectations 
hereafter,  that  what  Mr.  Hume  said  by  way  of  cover  and 
irony,  I  can  say  with  great  seriousness,  and  1  do  not  wish  to 
say  it  much  otherwise  or  better. 

"  The  most  natural  sentiment,*'  he  says,  "  which  a  well- 
disposed  mind  will  feel  on  this  occasion,  is  a  longing  desire 
and  expectation,  that  heaven  would  be  pleased  to  dissipate, 
at  least  alleviate,  this  profound  ignorance,  by  affording  some 
more  particular  revelation  to  mankind,  and  making  disco- 
veries of  the  nature,  attributes  and  operations  of  the  divine 
object  of  our  faith.  A  person  seasoned  with  a  just  sense  of 
the  imperfections  of  natural  reason  will  fly  to  revealed  truth 
with  the  greatest  avidity .-^To  be  a  philosophical  sceptic  is, 
in  a  man  of  letters,  the  first  and  most  essential  step  toward* 
being  a  sound  believing  Christian."     P.  "^63. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Humes  Essay  on  a  Particular 
Providence^  and  a  Future  State, 

Dear  Sir, 
You  tell  me  you  have  been  a  good  deal  staggered  with 
the  eleventh  of  Mr.  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays^*  "  Of  a 
Particular  Providmce  and  of  a  Future  State"  thinking  his 
reasoning,  if  not  conclusive,  yet  so  plausible,  as  to  be  well 
entitled  to  a  particular  reply  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  give  it  as 

*  "  Phflosophical  Essays  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Ed.  2,  with  Addi- 
tion* and  Cor  rectionB."    12mo.   1750. 
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much  consideration  as  I  flatter  myself,  after  what  I  have 
ah'eady  advanced  on  the  same  subject,  you  will  think  suf- 
ficient. 

In  the  character  of  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  addressing 
an  Athenian  audience,  he  says,  "  Allowing  the  gods  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  existence,  or  order  of  the  universe,  it 
follows,  that  they  possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  in- 
telligence and  benevolence  which  appear  in  their  workman- 
ship. But  nothing  farther  can  be  proved,  except  we  call  in 
the  assistance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  argument  and  reasoning/'  P.  216.  He  farther  says, 
"  You  have  no  reason  to  give  distributive  justice  any  parti- 
cular extent,  but  only  so  far  as  you  see  it  at  present  extend 
itself."     P.  223. 

This  is  the  sum  of  his  argument,  which  he  has  only 
repeated  in  his  posthumous  Dialogues,  and  the  reasoning 
of  which  you  will  find  obviated  in  the  preceding  letters. 
He  himself  makes  a  friend,  whom  he  introduces  as  dis- 
cussing the  question  with  him,  reply  to  it,  that  intelligence 
once  proved,  from  our  own  experience  and  observation,  we 
are  necessarily  carried  beyond  what  we  have  observed  to 
such  unseen  consequences  as  we  naturally  expect  from  such 
intelligence  in  similar  cases. 

''^  \i  you  saw,*'  says  he,  "  a  half-finished  building,  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  bricks  and  stones,  and  mortar,  and 
all  the  instruments  of  masonry,  could  you  not  infer,  from 
the  effect,  that  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance ; 
and  could  you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  to 
infer  new  additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude  that  the 
building  would  soon  be  finished,  and  receive  all  the  farther 
improvements  which  art  could  bestow  upon  it  ? — Why  then 
do  you  refuse  to  admit  the  same  method  of  reasoning  with 
regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ?"  &c.    P.  225. 

This  reply  appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Hume 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  it,  on  account  of  a  supposed  total 
dissimilarity,  between  the  Divine  Being  and  other  intelligent 
agents,  and  of  our  more  perfect  knowledge  of  man  than  of 
God.  The  substance  of  his  answer  is,  that  we  know  man 
firom  various  of  his  productions,  and,  therefore,  from  this 
experience  of  his  conduct,  can  foretell  what  will  be  the 
result  of  those  of  his  works  of  which  we  see  only  a  part. 
Whereas  "  the  Deity,"  he  says,  "  is  known  to  us  only  by 
his  productions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from  whose  ex- 
perienced attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by  analogy,  infer 
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any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  universe  shews 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wisdom  and  goodness.  As^ 
it  shews  a  particular  degree  of  these  perfections,  we  infer  a 
particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  effects 
we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  and  farther  degrees  of 
the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorized  to  infer,  or 
suppose,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.**  Pp.  227,  228.  He 
therefore  says,  "  No  new  fact  can  be  inferred  from  the  reli- 
gious hypothesis,  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold,  no  reward  or 
punishment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already 
known  by  practice  and  observation."    P.  230. 

But  if  the  Deity  be  an  intelligent  and  designing  cause 
(of  which  the  universe  furnishes  abundant  evidence),  he  is 
not,  in  Mr.  Hume*s  sense,  an  unique,  of  a  genus  or  species 
by  himself,  but  is  to  be  placed  in  the  general  class  of  intel- 
ligent and  designing  agents,  though  infinitely  superior  to  all 
others  of  that  kind ;  so  that,  by  Mr.  Hume's  own  conces- 
sion, we  are  not  without  some  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  inqui- 
ries^ concerning  the  probable  tendencies  and  issues  of  what 
we  see. 

Besides,  admitting  the  Deity  to  be  an  unique  with  respect 
to  intelligence,  it  is  not  with  one  of  his  productions  only 
that  we  are  acquainted.  We  see  innumerable  of  them  ;  and, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  see  that  all  of  them  advance 
to  some  state  of  perfection.  Properly  speaking,  nothing  is 
left  unfinished.  It  is  true  that  particular  plants  and  animals 
perish  before  they  arrive  at  this  state,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  species ;  and  all  individuals  perish  in  conse- 
quence of  some  general  laws,  calculated  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  species,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
of  which  it  consists.  Consequently,  without  regard  to  the 
productions  of  other  intelligent  agents,  we  are  not  destitute 
of  analogies,  from  which  to  infer  a  future  better  state  of 
things,  in  which  there  may  be  a  fuller  display  of  the  divine 
attributes  both  of  justice  and  benevolence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  we  see  things  to  be  in  a  pro- 
gress to  a  better  state,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
melioration  will  continue  to  proceed,  and,  either  equably  or 
accelerated,  as  we  have  hitherto  observed  it.  Whatever  be 
the  Jinal  object  of  a  work  of  design,  yet,  from  what  we  know 
of  Such  works,  we  can  generally  form  a  tolerable  guess  whe- 
ther they  hejinished  or  unfinished,  and  whether  any  scheme 
be  near  its  beginning,  its  middle,  or  its  termination.  We 
are,  therefore,  by  no  means  precluded  from  all  reasoning 
concerning  a  future  state  of  things  by  tlie  consideration  of 
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Ihe  infinite  superiority  of  the  author  of  the  system  of  the 
universe  to  all  other  intelligent  beings.  Notwithstanding 
his  superiority  to  any  of  them,  he  may  be  said  to  be  07i€  of 
them ;  and,  without  any  information  from  the  Scriptures,  we 
mio-ht  have  discovered  that  in  this  sense,  at  least,  in  the  image 
of  God  has  he  made  man.  Or,  though  God  should  not  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  class  with  any  of  his  creatures, 
his  productions,  having  the  same  author,  supply  abundance 
of  analogies  among  themselves. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  (which, 
in  this  place,  Mr.  Hume  does  not  deny,  but  suppose)  being 
simply  admitted,  we  are  at  liberty  to  reason  concerning  it, 
as  well  as  concerning  the  benevolence  of  any  other  being 
whatever.  And  therefore  if,  in  any  nearly  parallel  case,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  benevolence  should  be  limited,  or 
why  a  less  and  not  sl  greater  degree  of  good  should  be  in- 
tended, it  must  appear  probable  to  us,  that  the  greatest  is 
intended ;  though,  for  sufficient  but  unknown  reasons,  it 
cannot  take  place  at  present.  Just  as,  if  we  are  once  satis- 
fied that  any  particular  parent  has  a  just  affection  for  his 
child,  we  conclude  that,  though  he  does  not  put  him  into 
immediate  possession  of  every  thing  that  he  has  in  his  power 
to  bestow  upon  him,  it  is  because  he  is  persuaded  that,  for 
the  present,  it  would  not  be  for  his  advantage  ;  but  that,  in 
due  time  (of  which  we  also  naturally  presume  the  parent 
himself  to  be  the  best  judge)  he  will  do  much  more  for  him, 
even  all  that  his  knowledge  and  ability  can  enable  him  to  do. 
And  though  we  may  presume  envy  and  jealousy  to  prevent 
this  in  natural  parents,  we  cannot  possibly  suppose  any  thing 
of  this  kind  to  affect  the  Universal  Parent,  because  we  cannot 
imagine  any  interference  of  interest  between  this  parent  and 
his  offspring. 

We  always  argue  in  the  same  manner  concerning  the 
conduct  of  a  governor.  If  we  are  once  fully  satisfied  with 
respect  to  his  love  of  justice,  and  have  also  no  doubt  of  his 
wisdom  and/>OM?er,  we  immediately  conclude,  that  every  incor- 
rigible criminal  in  his  dominions  will  be  properly  punished  ; 
and  though,  for  the  present,  many  criminals  walk  at  large, 
we  conclude  that  their  conduct  is  duly  attended  to,  and  that 
their  future  treatment  will  be  made  to  correspond  to  it. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  present  state  of  things  bear  the 
aspect  of  a  scene  of  distributive  justice,  it  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  scheme  of  more  exact 
and  impartial  administration  ;  so  that,  in  due  time,  virtue 
will  be  more  adequately  rewarded,  and  vice  more  exemplarily 
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punished,  than  we  now  see  it  to  be.  Every  thing,  therefore:^ 
that  I  have  advanced  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  Letters 
may  be  perfectly  well  founded,  notwithstanding  this  parti- 
cular objection  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
stress  he  lays  upon  it,  both  in  this  work,  and  in  his  p.os^Jk^' 
mous  Dialog^^es,  .w   ,.  ■  VisjV:)  \n 

I  am,  &c.  > 


LETTER  XL 

Of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  you,  as  well  as  irksome  to  myself, 
to  go  over  all  the  atheistical  writers  that  have  been  admired 
in  their  time ;  but  there  is  one  work  much  more  celebrated 
abroad  than  that  of  Mr.  Hume  will  probably  ever  be  with  us, 
that  you  wish  me  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  This  is  the  Systime 
de  la  Nature.* 

After  what  I  have  already  observed  in  my  six  first  letters, 
and  my  animadversions  on  Mr,  Hume's  Dialogues,  &c.  it 
will  hardly  be  in  my  power  to  select  any  thing  from  this  work 
that  I  have  not  noticed  already.  However,  as  this  perform- 
ance is  considered  by  many  persons  as  a  kind  of  Bib/e  of 
Atheism,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  though  far 
from  being  closely  argumentative,  is  often  excellent  in  the 
mode  of  declamation,  and  the  writer  is  much  more  bold  and 
unreserved  than  Mr.  Hume,  I  shall  make  such  extracts  as  I 
am  confident  you  will  acknowledge  contain  the  essence  of 
his  argument,  and  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  pretty  just 
specimen  of  the  composition  of  the  whole,  with  short  remarks. 

This  writer  admits  of  nothing  but  what  is  the  object  of 
our  senses,  and,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  material; 
and  concerning  the  origin  of  matter,  and  all  the  present  laws 
of  it,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"  If  we  ask  whence  came  matter,  we  say  it  has  existed 
always.    If  we  be  asked  whence  came  motion  in  matter,  w« 

•  "  Systfeme  de  la  Nature,  ou  des  Loix  du  Monde  physique  et  du  Monde  moral. 
Par  M.Mirabaud,  Secretaire  perpetuel,  et  I'un  des  Quarante  de  I'Academie  Fran- 
9oise."  Londres,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  214.  Mirabaud  died  1760, 
aged  86.  By  the  following  passage  it  appears  that  the  Systeme  was  unjustly  ascribed 
to  him :  "  On  a  mis  sous  le  nom  de  cet  academicien,  apres  sa  mort,  un  cours  d'a- 
th^isme,  ,sous  le  litre  de  Systhne  de  la  Nature^  1770,  en  2  vol.  en  8vo.,  qui  n'eet 
qu'un  rfechaufiR;  du  Spinosisme.  II  est  inutile  d'avertir  que  cette  insolente  Philip- 
pique  contre  Dieu,  attribtf^e  peut-^tre  tem^rairement  a  un  academicien  de  Berlib, 
n'estpusdeJItmiattd."    Nouv.  Diet.  Lyons,  1804,  VIII.  p.SOS, 
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answer  that,  for  the  same  reason,  it  must  have  been  in  mo 
tion  from  all  eternity ;  since  motion  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  existence,  of  its  essence  and  its  primitive  pro- 
perties, such  as  extension,  gravity,  impenetrability,  figure, 
&c.*  These  elements,  which  we  never  find  perfectly  pure, 
being  continually  in  action  on  one  another,  always  acting 
and  re-acting,  always  combining  and  separating,  attracting 
and  repelling,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  formation  of  all 
the  beings  that  we  see.  Their  motions  unceasingly  succeed 
each  other.  They  are  alternately  causes  and  effects ;  and 
thus  form  a  vast  circle  of  generations  and  destructions,  com- 
binations and  decompositions,  which  never  could  have  had 
any  beginning,  and  can  never  have  an  end.  To  go  higher, 
for  the  principle  of  action  in  matter,  and  the  origin  of  things, 
is  only  removing  the  difficulty,  and  wholly  withdrawing  it 
from  the  examination  of  oursenses."f 

I  will  acknowledge,  with  this  writer,  that  matter  cannot 
exist  without />o«;cr5,  as  those  of  attraction,  repulsion,  &c. 
more  or  less  modified,  as  in  the  form  of  gravity,  elasticity, 
electricity,  &c. ;  for  take  away  all  the  powers,  that  is,  all 
the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  substance  itself  vanishes 
from  our  idea.  Consequently,  if  matter  has  been  from  eter- 
nity, these  powers,  and  the  motions  which  are  the  effects 
of  them,  must  also  have  been  from  eternity.  But  then,  in 
the  adjustments  o^  these  various  powers,  and,  consequently, 
in  imparting  them,  there  must  evidently  have  been  a  know- 
ledge, comprehension  and  foresight,  of  which  the  bodies 
possessing,  and  subject  to  those  laws,  are  altogether  incapable. 
I  therefore  conclude  with  certainty,  that  a  Being  superior  to 
every  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  senses  must  have  im- 
parted those  powers,  and  have  adjusted  them  to  their  proper 
uses  ;  that  is,  that  he  must  have  created  matter  itself,  which 
could  have  no  existence  without  its  powers.     I  am  unable 

*  "  Lorsqu'on  demandera  d'ou  est  venu  la  mati^re  ?  Nous  dirons  qu'elle  a  tou- 
jonrs  existt'.  Si  Ton  deraande  d'oii  est  venu  le  mouvement  dans  la  mati^re?  Nous 
rfepondrons  que  par  la  ui^me  raison  elle  a  dfi  se  mouvoir  de  toute  eternitfe,  vfi  que 
le  mouvement  est  une  suite  necessaire  de  son  existence,  de  son  essence  et  de  se» 
proprietes  primitives,  telles  que  soii  fetendue,  sa  pesanteur,  son  imp6nfetrabilit6,  sa 
figure,"  &c.     Systeme,  T.  p.  27. 

t  "  Ces  Clemens,  que  nous  sens  ne  nous  montrent  jamais  purs,  6tant  mis  coilti- 
nuellement  en  action  les  uns  par  les  autres,  toujours  agissant  et  r^agissant,  toojours 
se  oombinant  et  se  s6parant,  s'attirant  et  se  r^poussant,  suffisent  pour  nous  expliquer 
la  formation  de  tousles'fetres  que  nous  voyons  ;  leur  mouvemens  naissent  sans  inter- 
ruption les  uns  des  autres  -,  ils  sont  alternativement  des  causes  et  des  efFets,  ils  fer- 
ment hinsi  un  vadte  cercle  de  gfenferations  et  de  destructions,  de  combinaisons  et  de 
decompositions,  qui  n'a  pu  avoir  de  commencement  et  qui  n'aura  jamais  de  fin.— . 
Vouloir  remonter  au  de  lipour  trouver  le  priflciple  de  Faction  dans  la  mati^e  et 
I'origine  des  choses,  ce  n'est  jamais  que  reculer  la  difficulte,  ^t  la  soustraire  absolu- 
ment  a  I'examen  de  nos  sens."    Ibid.  p.  SO, 
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to  account  for  what  is  visible  without  having  recourse  to  a 
power  that  is  invisible ;  and  this  invisible  power  1  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  God. 

"  What  does  the  word  God,"  says  he,  "  mean,  but  the 
impenetrable  cause  of  the  effects  which  astonish  us,  and 
which  we  cannot  explain  ?*  In  this  God  nothing  is  found 
but  a  vain  phantom,  substituted  for  the  energy  of  nature^ 
which  men  are  always  determined  to  mistake. f  Men  have 
filled  nature  with  spirits,  because  they  have  been  almost 
always  ignorant  of  true  causes.  For  want  of  knowing  the 
force  of  nature,  they  have  thought  it  to  be  animated  by  a 
great  spirit.  For  want  of  knowing  the  energy  of  the  human 
machine,  they  have  supposed  that,  in  like  manner,  animated 
by  a  spirit ;  so  that  we  see  the  word  spirit  means  nothing 
but  the  unknown  cause  of  the  phenomena  that  we  cannot 
explain  in  a  natural  manner." :}: 

To  this  I  can  only  say  that,  if  nothing  that  is  visible  can 
account  for  what  I  see,  I  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to 
something  that  is  invisible.  Just  as  if  1  hear  a  voice  which, 
I  am  convinced,  does  not  proceed  from  any  thing  in  the 
room  in  which  I  am,  I  cannot  help  ascribing  it  to  some 
cause  without  the  room,  unless  I  could  believe  that  such  a 
thing  as  sound  could  originate  without  any  cause  at  all. 
Now  men,  animals,  plants,  and  even  metals  and  stones,  are 
things  that  we  can  no  more  suppose  to  have  existed  without 
a  cause,  than  a  mere  sound. 

I  am  not  solicitous  about  the  term  spirit,  but  I  must  have 
some  name  by  which  to  distinguish  that  to  which  I  ascribe 
such  powers  as  cannot  belong  to  any  thing  that  I  am  able  to 
see.  A  human  body  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  seat  of 
all  the  powers  that  are  exerted  by  man  ;  but  there  is  in  the 
constitution  of  man  (of  whatever  materials  he  may  consist) 
marks  of  a  design  and  intelligence  infinitely  superior  to  any 
thing  that  is  found  in  man.  He,  therefore,  must  have  some 
superior  cause,  and  so  must  every  thing  else  that,  like  man, 
is  finite.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  must  come  at  last 
to  a  Being  whose  intelligence  is  properly  infinite,  and  then 

'  •  "  Le  mot  Dieu  ne  d^signera  jamais  que  la  cause  inconnue  des  effets  que  les 
hommes  ont  admires  ou  redoutfes."     Syst^me,  II.  p.  94- 

i"  "  Dans  ce  Dieu  Ton  ne  trouvera  qu'un  vain  phantome,  substitue  a  I'energie  de 
la  nature  que  Ton  s'est  toujours  obstine  k  meconnoUre,"     Jhid.  p.  102. 

X  "  Les  hommes  ont  rempli  la  nature  A'espritSt  parce  qu'ils  ont  presque  toujours 
ignore  les  vraics  causes.  Faute  de  connoitre  les  forces  de  la  nature  on  I'a  cru  ani- 
mee  par  un ^onrf  esprit:  faute  de  connoitre  Tenergie  de  la  machine  humaine  on  I'a 
supposee  pareillement  animee  par  un  esprit.  D'oii  Ton  voit  que  par  le  mot  esprit 
Ton  ne  yeut  indiquer  que  la  cause  ignoree  d'«n  pheQomdbe  qu'on  ne  s5ait  point  ex- 
pliquer  d'une  fa9on  naturelle."    Ibid.  \.  p.  lOS. 
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(besides  that  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  resting^  there)  it 
ceases  to  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  man,  or  a  plant,  which 
must  necessarily  be  dependent  upon  something  superior  to 
themselves  ;  though,  for  that  very  reason,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
object  of  our  conceptions. 

•  It  is  not' properly  our  ignorance  of  the  energy  and  secret 
powers  of  nature,  that  is,  of  what  is  visible  in  nature,  that 
makes  us  ascribe  them  to  something  that  we  call  a  spirit, 
but  rather  a  perfect  comprehension  and  knowledge  that  such 
beings  as  we  see,  could  not  have  existed  without  some  supe- 
rior cause  distinct  from  themselves.  This  writer  might  just 
as  well  say,  that  it  is  because  I  am  ignorant  of  the  secret 
energy  of  nature,  that  I  inquire  for  the  cause  of  a  sound  that 
I  hear,  or  of  a  watch  that  I  meet  with. 

It  is  true  that,  because  men  cannot  account  for  the  power 
of  thinking  in  themselves,  they  have  had  recourse  to  an 
invisible  spirit;  and,  likewise,  because  they  cannot  account 
for  the  order  of  the  universe,  they  have  recourse  to  another, 
but  greater,  invisible  spirit.     So  far  the  two  cases  resemble 
each  other  ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  very  different.     I  discover 
the  fallacy  of  the  popular  opinion  concerning  the  supposed 
invisible  spirit  called  the  soul,  or  the  seat  of  perception  and 
thought  in  man,  when  1  consider  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
perception  and  thought  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the 
brain,  and  that  therefore,  whatever  those  powers  are,  they 
must^  according  to  the  received  rules  of  philosophizing,  be 
ascribed  to  that  organization.   We  are  not  to  multiply  causes 
without  necessity.     And  when  I  reflect  farther,  I  see  that 
no  difficulty  is,  in  fact,  removed  by  ascribing  the  powers  of 
perception  and  thought  to  an  invisible  or  immaterial  spirit, 
because  there  is  no  more  perceivable  connexion  beiween 
what  is  invisible  than  what  is  visible,  and  those  powers.     It  is 
true  that  I  have  no  distinct  idea  of  any  proper  seat  of  those 
mental  powers,  with  what  they  can  connect,  or  on  what  they 
may  depend.     But,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, they  may  just  as  well  connect  with,  and  depend  upon, 
the  brain.,  as  upon  any  invisible  substance  within  the  brain. 

But  when  I  pass  from  the  immediate  cause  of  thought  in 
man  to  the  cause  of  that  cause,  or  the  cause  of  this  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain,  I  must  necessarily  look  for  it  in  something 
that  is  at  least  capable  of  understanding  that  organization  ; 
and  this  I  know  must  be  a  being  of  intelligence  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  any  maw,  and,  therefore,  certainly  very 
different  from  any  thing  human.     For  the  same  reason  it  is 

VOL.  lY.  "  2  c 
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in  vain  that  1  look  for  this  intelligence  in  the  earth,  the  sutl, 
the  moon,  or  the  stars,  or  in  all  those  bodies  combined. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  universe,  that  kind  oi  unity  which 
bespeaks  it  to  be  one  work,  and,  therefore,  probably  the  work 
of  one  being ;  but  we  by  no  means  see  that  continuity  of 
$ubstance,  which  we  find  in  the  brain,  so  as  to  conclude  from 
that  analogy,  that  the  parts  of  the  visible  universe  do  them- 
selves constitute  a   thinking   substance.     What  is  visible 
belonging  to  man  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, be  the  seat  of  all  his  powers,  and,  therefore,  according 
to  the  rules  of  philosophizing,  which  teach  us  not  to  multiply 
causes  or  substances  without  necessity,  must  be  concluded  to 
be  so.     But  what  is  visible  in  the  universe  cannot  be  the  seat 
of  the    intelligence   that   belongs  to  if,  according   to  any 
analogy  that  we  are  acquainted  with.     Besides,   allowing, 
impossible  as  it  must  be,  that  so  disjointed  a  system  as  the 
material  universe  is,  to  have  a.  principle  of  thought  belonging 
to  it,  it  has,  however,  so  much  the  appearance  of  other  works 
of  design,  that  we  must  still  look  out  for  its  author,  as  much 
as  for  that  of  a  man. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  this  writer  says, 
*'  The  contemplator  of  nature  will  admit  that  he  sees  no  con.- 
tradiction  in  supposing  that  the  human  race,  such  as  it  is  at 
present,  has  either  been  produced  in  time,  or  from  all  eter- 
nity.    But  some  reflections  seem  to  give  a  greater  probability 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  man  is  a  production  in  time,  peculiar 
to  the  globe  that  we  inhabit ;  who,  consequently,   has  no 
higher  origin  than  the  globe  itself,  and  is  a  result  from  the 
particular  laws  that  govern  it.*'*     To  those  who,  to  cut  the 
difficulty,  "  pretend  that  the  human  race  is  descended  from 
a  first  man  and  first  woman,  created  by  the  Divinity,  we  will 
say  that  we  have  some  idea  of  nature,  but  that  we  have  none 
of  the  Deity  or  of  creation ;  and  that  to  make  use  of  these 
terms,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
ervergy  of  nature,  and  that  we  do  not  know  how  it  has  pro- 
duced the  men  that  we  see."f 

*  "  Le  contemplateiir  de  la  nature  dira  qu'il  ne  voit  aucune  contradiction  a 
suppocer  qut  I'esp^ce  hnmaine,  telle  qu'elle  est  aujourd'hui,  a  ete  produite  soit 
dans  le  tems,  soit  de  toute  tternite. — Cependant  quclques  rMexions  senableut  fa- 
Yoriser  ou  rendre  plus  probable  I'hypothese  que  1  homme  est  une  production  faite 
dans  le  terns,  particuliere  au  globe  que  nous  habitons,  qui  par  consequent  ne  pent 
dater  que  la  furniation  de  ce  globe  Ini  m^nie,  et  qui  est  un  resultatt  d€S  loix  parti- 
culi^res  qui  le  dirigent."     Sifsthne,  I.  p.  82. 

■j-  "  Nous  clirons  a  ceux  qui,  pour  traucher  les  difficultes,  pretendent  que  Tesp^ce 
humaine  descend  d'un  premier  homnne  et  d'une  premiere  fenime,crees  par  la  Divi- 
nite,  que  nom  avons  qadques  idees  de  la  nature  et  que  nous  n'en  avons  aucune  de 
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It  is,  I  acknowledge,  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
r^e  of  men  to  have  existed  from  eternity  without  any  supe- 
rior Cftuse,  as  to  have  begun  to  exist  in  tjme  without  one  ; 
but  yet  the  latter  supposition,  which  this  writer  thinks  the 
more  probable  of  the  two,  by  removing  the  origin  of  man  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  eternity,  appears  more  glaringly  absurd, 
being  more  directly  opposite  to  every  thing  that  we  observe 
or  experience.  Had  we  ever  seen  any  thing  corjie  into  being 
in  this  manner,  we  might  conclude  that  man  might  have  dorie 
so  ;  but  having  no  experience  of  any  such  thing,  i^iid,  on  the 
contrary,  seeing  every  man,  animal  apd  plant,  to  be  descended 
from  pre-existent  parents  ;  we  necessarily  conclude  that  every 
individual  of  the  species  must  have  come  iqto  being  in  t\\\s 
ipanner,  till  we  come  to  the  first  of  the  species ;  and  this 
first  we  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  beipg  of  sufficient  power  and  skill.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, we  trace  back  a  number  of  echoes^  or  reverberations  pf 
sound,  to  something  that,  without  being  itself  a  sound,  has 
a  power  of  exciting  it.  But  the  primary  cause  pf  man  can 
no  more  be  a  man,  than  the  priniary  cause  of  a  sound  can 
be  a  sound. 

As  this  writer  ascribes  every  thing  that  exists  to  the  energy 
of  nature^  he  seems  sometimes  to  annex  the  g^mp  ideas  to 
that  word  that  others  do  to  the  word  God;  so  th^t,  frona 
some  passages  in  his  work,  one  would  imagine  that  he  w^S 
an  atheist  in  name  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

"  We  cannot  doubt,"  s^ys  he,  "  of  the  power  of  nature 
to  produce  all  the  animals  that  we  scfg,  by  the  help  of  eovftr 
binations  of  matter,  which  are  in  continual  action."*  "  Na- 
ture is  not  a  work.  It  has  always  subsisted  of  itself.  It  is 
in  it^  bosom  that  every  thing  is  made."'|'  "  M\/^e  cannot  deny 
but  that  nature  is  very  powerful,  and  very  industrious. "$ 
"  Nature  is  not  a  blind  cause.  It  does  not  act  at  randpri). 
Nptjiing  that  it  does  would  appear  accidental  to  him  >yh.o 
should  know  its  manner  of  acting,  its  resources  and  ways.'*§ 

la  Divitiite  ni  de  la  crealion,  et  que  se  servir  de  ces  mots  c'est  rie  dire  qu'en  d'autres 
termes  que  Ton  ignore  Teiiergie  de  la  nature  et  qu'on  ne  scait  point  coi^ment  elle  a 
|)U  produire  les  liommes  que  nous  voyons."     Ibid.  I.  pp.  88,  89. 

*  •«  Nous  ne  pouvoos  douter  de  la  puissance  de  la  nature  j  elle  produit  tous  le? 
aiiimaux  que  nous  voyons  a  I'aide  des  combinaisons  de  la  matiere  qwi  est  d^us  UDf 
action  conlinuelle."     Ibid.  U.  pp.  153,  154. 

t  "  Im  nature  n' est  point  uii  ouvrage :  elle  a  toujours  existe  par  ejlle-mfeme:  c'est 
dans  son  sein  que  tout  se  fait."     i6/rf.  11.  p.  156. 

X  "  Nous  ne  pouvons  douter  que  la  nature  ne  sojt  tres  puis^ante  et  ties  iu4us- 
trieuse."     /fcjrf.  II.  pp.  157,  158. 

^  La  nature  n'est  point  upe  cause  aveuglej  elle  n'agit  point  au  hazard;  tout 
ce  qu  e)le  fait  ne  seroit  janjais  fortuit  pour  celui  (jui  cOLaooitroit  sa  ffiyon  d'agir,  scs 
ressources  et  sa  marche."    Ibid.  II.  pp.  l60,  l6l. 

2  g  2 
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"  It  is  nature  that  combines,  according  to  certain  and  neces- 
sary laws,  a  head  so  organized  as  to  make  a  poem.  It  is 
nature  that  gives  a  brain  proper  to  produce  such  a  work.*'* 
"  Nature  does  nothing  but  what  is  necessary.  It  is  not  by 
accidental  combinations,  and  random  throws,  that  it  pro- 
duces the  beings  that  we  see."*]-  "  Chance  is  nothing  but 
a  word  of  imagination,  like  the  word  Gorf,  to  cover  the  ig- 
norance we  are  under,  of  the  acting  causes  in  nature,  whose 
ways  are  often  inexplicable." :|: 

If  what  this  writer  here  calls  nature  be  really  capable  of  all 
that  he  ascribes  to  it ;  if  it  be  thus  powerful  and  industrious, 
if  it  does  nothing  at  random,  and  produces  beings  of  such 
intelligence  as  men,  &c.  it  is  indeed  no  bad  substitute  for  a 
deity,  but  then  it  would  be,  in  fact,  only  another  name  for 
the  same  thing.  It  is  the  powers^  not  the  substance,  that  we 
reverence  ;  and  a  power  like  this,  capable  of  producing  men 
and  animals,  without  pre- existent  parents,  is  a  power  not  to 
be  overlooked.  I  should  even  think  it  capable  of  occasion- 
ing as  much  superstitious  dread  as  this  writer  imputes  to  the 
belief  of  a  God.  •  Also,  if  the  powers  of  this  nature  favour 
virtue,  as  this  writer  strongly  contends,  it  might  be  even 
apprehended  that,  being  capable  of  producing  men  at  first, 
it  might  be  capable  oi  re-producing  thexn  after  they  had  been 
dead  and  buried  ;  so  that  an  atheist  who  had  been  very 
wicked,  could  not  be  quite  sure  of  escaping  the  punishment 
of  his  crimes  even  in  the  grave.  '"'::':''■'     ' 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  this  writer  ascribies^  to  nature, 
and  though  it  does  not  act  at  random,  he  imagines  it  has  no 
intelligence  or  object;  which  I  think  is  not  a  little  para- 
doxical. "  Nature,"  says  he,  "  has  no  intelligence  or  object. 
It  acts  necessarily,  because  it  exists  necessarily.  It  is  we 
that  have  a  necessary  object,  which  is  our  own  preserva-* 
tion."§  This  writer,  however,  supposes  man  to  act  neces- 
sarily ;  so  that  merely  acting  necessarily  is  not  incompatible 

*  "  C'est  la  nature  qui  combine  d'apres  des  loix  certaines  et  necessaires  une  t^te 
organisee  de  maniere  A  faire  un  poeme :  c'est  la  nature  qui  lui  donne  un  cerveau 
propre  a  eufanter  un  pareil  ouvrage."     Ihid.  II.  p.  l6l. 

f  "  1  a  n^)tuie  ne  fait  done  rien  que  de  nccessaire;  ce  n'est  point  par  des  com- 
binaisons  f'Tl  uites  et  par  des  jets  hazardes  qu'elle  produit  les  etres  que  nous  voyons." 
Ihid.  IT.  p    164. 

J  "  Le  hazard  nest  rien  qu'un  mot  imagine,  ainsi  que  le  mot  Dieu,  pour  couvrir 
I'ignorant  e  on  I'on  est  des  causes  agissantes  dans  une  nature  dont  la  marche  est 
souvent  inexplicable."     Ibid.W.  p.  l65. 

§  "  I  a  n^turp  n'a  point  de  but;  elle  existe  necessairement ;  ses  salons  d'agir 
sont  fixees  par  des  loix  qui  decoulent  elles-memes  des  proprit'tes  constitutives  des 
fetres  varii's  qu'elle  renferme,  et  des  circonstances  que  le  mouvement  continue!  doit 
necessairemeht  aniener.  C'est  nous  qui  avons  un  but  necessaire,  c'est  de  nous 
censer ver  nous-memes."    Ihid.  II.  p.  177. 
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with  having-  a«  object.  Consequently,  nature,  though  acting 
necessarily,  may,  according  to  his  own  mode  of  reasoning,  have 
an  object ;  and  that  nature,  or  the  Author  of  nature,  has  had 
various  objects,  is  just  as  evident  as  it  is  that  man  has  ob- 
jects. The  power  that  formed  an  cj/e  had  as  certainly  some- 
thing in  view,  as  he  that  constructed  a  telescope.        -uli,/ 

I  am  unable  to  pursue  the  inconsistencies  of  this  cele- 
brated writer  any  farther;  and  yet,  taking  the  whole  work 
together,  it  is  the  most  plausible  and  seducing  of  any  thing 
that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  support  of  atheism;  and  the 
author  is  to  be  commended  for  writing  in  a  frank  and  open 
manner,  without  the  least  cover  or  reserve,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Hume.  ;       ; 

111  '  1  am,  &c.  ^-^fJt 


LETTER  XII. 

An  Examination  of  some  fallacious  Methods  of  demonstrating 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Go T> . 

Dear  Sir,  '  '      .  '    ,  _    _^  :  ,.  ,._^,Jj'. 

It  is,  in  some  respects,  to  be  regretted,  that  all  the  friends 
of  religion  do  not  agree  in  the  principles  on  which  they 
defend  it;  because  it  gives  their  common  adversaries  the 
advantage  of  various  important  concessions  from  some  or 
other  of  them.  This  has,  in  fact,  proceeded  so  far,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  theists,  the  principles  of  professed 
atheists  are  not  more  dangerous  than  those  of  their  particular 
adversaries,  though  equally  declared  theists  with  themselves. 
Also,  human  passions  interfering,  the  enemies  of  atheism 
are  apt  to  dispute  with  too  much  anger  and  rancour  about 
their  several  modes  of  attack  and  defence,  and  to  represent 
those  who  have  the  same  ultimate  object  with  themselves, 
as  favourers  of  atheism,  though  they  may  hesitate  to  call  their 
principles  directly  atheistical. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  circumstance,  though 
unfavourable  in  these  respects,  is  not  without  some  advan- 
tage;  as  different  persons  may  be  impressed  by  different 
modes  of  reasoning.  And  provided  the  great  moral  purpose 
be  attained,  which  undoubtedly  is  an  inward  reverence  for 
an  invisible  Being,  whom  we  consider  as  the  maker  of  us, 
and  of  all  things,  who  is  our  moral  governor  here,  and  will 
take  cognizance  of  our  conduct  hereafter,  the  real  friends 
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of  religion,  and  especially  those  of  the  most  truly  enlarged 
minds,  will  rejoice. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  be  alarmed  at  any  future  discovery  of 
the  weakness  of  atiy  principles  of  religion  by  those  who  have 
built  the  most  upon  them.  For  if  the  superstructure  itself 
be  valued,  a  man  will  always  look  out  for  some  better  sup- 
ports rather  than  let  it  fall  altogether.  There  are  few  persons 
of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  but  must  have  observed  this  ia 
themselves,  vvith  respect  to  various  other  valuable  objects. 

On  how  very  different  and  opposite  principles  has  the 
general  doctrine  of  morals  been  founded,  and  how  often 
have  speculative  persons  changed  their  views  of  this  seem- 
ingly momentous  business  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable, 
that  the  practice  of  morals  has  ever  suffered  from  this  cause. 
On  what  different  principles,  also,  have  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  men  been  founded,  by  persons  who  have  been 
equally  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  them,  and 
who  change  their  speculative  opinions  without  becoming 
advocates  for  slavery  ? 

Why  then  should  any  friend  of  religion  be  alarmed  because 
one  person  thinks  that  the  being  of  God,  and  the  great  truths 
of  natural  religion,  are  to  be  proved  in  one  way,  and  another 
person  in  a  different  way  ?  If,  as  we  must  all  acknowledge, 
it  would  be  mOst  injurious  to  call  any  person  an  atheist, 
merely  because  he  could  not  prove  the  being  of  a  God  at  all, 
much  more,  certainly,  must  it  be  injurious  to  call  a  person 
an  atheist  who  does  it  satisfactorily  to  himself,  though  not 
so  to  us. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  thinking  and  speculative  persons  are 
convinced  of  any  mistake  of  consequence ;  but  let  the  confu- 
tation be  ever  so  clear  and  undeniable,  if  the  disputant  be  a 
man  of  virtue,  I  should  not  be  apprehensive  that  even  prin- 
ciples the  most  indisputably  (yet,  in  izct^onXy  consequentially  J 
atheistical  would  ever  make  him  an  atheist. 

What  would  become  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  if  those  only  should  be  allowed  to  be  Trinitarians, 
who  explained  and  defended  it  in  the  same  manner  ?  To- 
say  ttothing  of  the  general  di#erence  between  ancient  and 
modern  times  in  that  i'es|)ect.  Tew  societies,  I  apprehend,  of 
that  denomination  of  Christians  at  this  day,  would,  on  this 
f^iftciple,  hoid  communion  With  each  other. 

In  general,  the  truth  of  any  particular  proposition  may  be 
^  firthly  assented  to,  and  may  be  so  intimately  connected 
with,  numberless  other  tenets,  that  a  man's  whole  system  of 
opinions  mufet  give  way  before  that  one  doctrine  can  b^ 
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rooted  out  of  his  mind ;  and  so  total  a  revolution  in  the 
principles  of  men,  who  really  think  at  all  for  themselves,  so 
seldom  happens,  that  it  is  no  reasonable  object  of  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  are  so  constituted.  Without 
this,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  endless  fluctuation  ;  and  it  is 
almost  better  to  have  any  principles,  and  any  character,  than 
no  fixed  principles,  no  proper  character  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  these  letters,  I  shall  hope 
to  derive  this  advantage  from  the  discussion,  that  those  per- 
sons who  are  atheistically  inclined,  and  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  their  disbelief  of  the  principles  of  religion  by  the 
injudicious  manner  in  which  some  of  its  friends  have  de- 
fended it,  may  find  their  triumph  premature  ;  and  that  the 
system  of  theism  is  not  overturned,  though  they  should  have 
succeeded  in  their  refutation  of  some  principles  which  have 
been  imagined  to  be  essential  to  it,  and  necessary  supports 
of  it. 

With  this  calm,  and  I  hope  just  view  of  the  subject,  I 
shall,  in  this  letter,  endeavour  to  explain  the  fallacy  of  some 
of  the  speculative  principles  on  which  real  friends  of  religion 
have,  at  different  times,  endeavoured  to  support  the  doctrines 
of  a  God  and  of  a  Providence.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  shall 
have  no  fear  of  increasing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  hope 
of  lessening,  the  number  of  atheists. 

1 .  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  with  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  belief  of  a  God  is  an  instinctive  principle  ; 
because  I  presume  it  will,  at  this  day,  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  there  is  no  evidence  oi  any  idea,  or  principle, 
being  properly  instinctive  or  innate.  We  come  into  the 
world  furnished  with  proper  senses  to  receive  the  various 
impressions  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  and  the  traces  in  the 
u?ind^  left  by  those  impressions,  appear  to  be  the  elements  of 
all  the  ideas,  and  all  the  knowledge  w€  ever  acquire.  Being 
then  possessed  of  a  natural  capacity  of  acquiring  to  a  certain 
degree  every  kind  of  valuable  knowledge,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  reHgion,  as  well  as  of  other  things,  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  to  have  the  same  things 
impressed  upon  us  in  another,  and  quite  different  manner. 

Besides,  had  the  idea  of  God  been  originally  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  the  character  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  the  same,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  so 
great  variation,  and  perversion,  as  we  find  it  to  have  been. 
Nor  could  we  imagine  it  could  have  been  so  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  effaced,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some  whole 
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nations ;    if,  indeed,  it  can  be  suppossed  possible,  on  that 
hypothesis,  for  any  person  to  have  been  an  atheist. 

This  very  unphilosbphical  opinion,  that  the  belief  of  a 
God  is  an  instinctive  principle,  not  to  be  deduced  by  rea- 
soning from  any  appearances  in  nature,  has,  however,  been 
asserted  very  lately,  and  every  other  mode  of  defending  the 
primary  truths  of  religion  has  been  most  arrogantly  exploded 
and  ridiculed,  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald,  on  principles 
before  advanced  by  Dr.  Reid;  and  yet  of  the  good  intentions 
of  these  writers,  in  this  singular  conduct,  I  never  entertained 
a  doubt,  though  such  absurd  principles,  so  haughtily  ad- 
vanced, and  so  weakly  supported,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
deserv^e,  in  my  opinion,  every  other  censure.  .  See  my  Exa- 
mination of  these  Writers.     (Vol.  III.)  i^.r^xr 

2.  Descartes  thought  that  the  very  idea  of  a  God  was  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  existence.  This  opinion,  if  defensible 
at  all,  implies  the  former.  For  unless  the  idea  of  God  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  it  could  not  have  been  acquired 
by  any  impressions  to  which  we  are  exposed,  it  must  be 
impossible  to  say  but  that  it  may  have  been  so  formed.  What 
is  there  in  our  idea  of  God  but  human  perfections  magnified  ; 
and  what  is  our  idea  oi  infinity  itself,  but  the  mere  negation 
of  bounds  ? 

3.  There  is  another  mode  of  reasoning-  concernino:  the 
being  of  God,  which,  I  believe,  originated  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  is,  I  imagine,  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  it  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  given  general  satisfaction  ;  though  some 
very  eminent  metiaphysicians  are  still  strongly  attached  to  it. 
To  me,  however,  the  fallacy  of  it  seems  very  obvious. 

According  to  this  author,  there  must  be  a  God,  or  an 
original  designing  cause  of  all  things,  because  it  would  be 
as  much  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  contrary,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  tico  and  tivo  are  not  equal  to  four.  He  also  '^ays, 
that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  mind,  any 
more  than  the  ideas  of  space  or  duration^  though  we  use 
every  effort  we  can  for  that  purpose. 

Now  a  contradiction  is  saying  and  unsaying,  affirming  and 
denying  a  thing  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  sentence  ; 
so  that  there  is  a  manifest  contrariety^  or  incompatibility^ 
between  those  ideas  that  are  asserted  to  coincide  ;  and  this 
must  appear  without  any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  just  as 
if  we  should  say  white  is  black.,  and  yet  retain  the  ideas 
usually  annexed  to  those  terms.  We  immediately  perceive, 
without  any  reasoning,  that  black  cannot  be  white-,  or  white^ 
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black.  If  we  say  that  two  and  two  ^.vejiue,  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion, though  in  form  one  step  short  of  a  direct  one.  To  make 
it  a  direct  contradiction,  we  should  first  say  that  two  and  two 
^.YG  four,  and  then  that  four  is  Jive,  which  only  is  a  direct, 
or  proper  contradiction. 

Now  where  is  the  proper  contradiction,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  saying-  there  is  no  GodP  If  we  reduce  it  to  a  formal  pro- 
position, it  is,  the  universe  exists  without  a  cause.  Now, 
false  as  the  proposition  is,  it  is  no  more  a  contradiction  (i.  e. 
in  terms,  and  there  is  no  other  proper  contradiction)  than  to 
say  that  God  exists  without  a  cause,  which  is  a  truth.  Be- 
cause neither  is  the  idea,  annexed  to  the  term  universe,  the 
direct  reverse  of  the  idea  annexed  to  the  term  uncaused,  nor 
does  the  idea  annexed  to  the  term  God  coincide  with  it. 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  excluding  from  our  minds  the 
idea  of  a  Deity,  it  is  altogether  an  affair  of  consciousness ; 
and  with  respect  to  myself,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I 
find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  excluding  the  ideas  of  every  thing 
in  nature,  except  those  of  space  and  duration,  and  I  cannot 
help  being  surprised  that  the  contrary  should  ever  have  been 
asserted.        ' 

It  is  true  that  the  belief  of  what  actually  exists' compels 
us  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  or  an  uncaused  being,  difJ'erent 
from  mere  space.  But  exclusive  of  the  consideration  of  a?i 
existing  universe,  from  which  1  infer  the  belief  of  a  God,  as 
the  necessary  cause  of  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  idea 
of  a  Deity  (as  there  evidently  is  in  the  idea  of  space)  that 
prevents  a  possibility  of  its  being  excluded  from  the  mind. 
But  it  is  proper  that  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Dr.  Clarke 
should  be  heard  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  only  true  idea  of  a  self-existent,  or  necessarily  ex- 
isting Being,  is  the  idea  of  a  being,  the  supposition  of  whose 
non-existing  is  an  express  contradiction.  The  relation  of 
equality  between  twice  two  tAnd  four  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
only  because  it  is  an  immediate  contradiction  in  terms  to 
suppose  them  unequal.  This  is  the  only  idea  we  can  frame 
of  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  to  use  the  word  in  any  other 
sense,  seems  to  be  using  it  without  any  signification  at  all. 
If  any  one  now  ask  what  sort  of  idea,  the  idea  of  that  Being 
is,  the  supposition  of  whose  non-existing  is  thus  an  express 
contradiction,  1  answer,  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we 
can  possibly  frame, — which  (unless  we  forbear  thinking  at 
all)  we  cannot  possibly  extirpate,  or  remove  out  of  our 
minds,  of  a  most  simple  Being,  absolutely  eternal  and  in- 
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finite,  original  and  independent."*  Yet,  as  I  have  said 
before,  1  cannot  imagine  any  difficulty  in  excluding  this 
idea*     But  he  argues  the  same  thing  in  a  different  manner. 

"  That  he  who  supposes  there  may  possibly  be  no  eternal  and 
infinite  Being  in  the  universe,  supposes  likewise  a  contradic* 
tion,  is  evident  from  hence, — that  when  he  has  done  his 
utmost  in  endeavouring  to  imagine  that  no  such  being  exists, 
he  cannot  avoid  imagining  an  eternal  and  injinite  nothing ; 
that  is,  he  will  imagine  eternity  and  immensity  removed 
out  of  the  universe,  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  still 
continue  there.'*     P.  18. 

Here  I  think  is  a  manifest  fallacy.  If,  by  an  eternal 
and  injinite  nothings  he  meant  that  nothing  will  be  eternal 
and  infinite  but  space,  it  is  false,  but  surely  no  contradiction  ; 
and  though  an  eternal  and  infinite  Deity  be  removed,  an 
eternal  and  infinite  space  will  not.  If  there  be  no  reference 
to  the  idea  of  space  (which,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned),  the 
inconclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  too  obvious  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  any  person. 

I  acknowledge,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  that  a  finite  being  cannot 
be  self-existent ;  but  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  his  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  because  it  is  the  same  with  the  preceding. 
"  To  suppose  a  finite  being  to  be  self- existent,  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  contradiction  for  that  being  not  to  exist,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  may  yet  be  conceived  without  a  contradic- 
tion, which  is  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the  world."  P.  44. 
Here  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  idea  of  the  self-exist- 
ence of  any  being  implies  its  being  a  contradiction  for  that 
being  not  to  exist. 

But  though  Dr.  Clarke  advances  thus  far  a  priori,  that  is, 
without  any  reference  to  an  existing  universe,  in  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  he  does  not  pretend  to  prove  the  divine 
intelligence  in  this  manner,  nor  yet  his  power.  "  That  the 
^If-existent  Being,  is-— an  understanding,  and  really  active 
being,  does  not  indeed  appear  to  us  by  considerations  a  priori, 
because-— we  know  not  wherein  intelligence  consists,  nor  can 
we  see  the  immediate  and  necessary  connexion  of  it  with 
self -existence"  P.  51.  "  The  self-existent  Being,  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  things,  must  of  necessity  have  infinite  power," 
because  *'  all  things  in  the  universe  were  made  by  him,  and 
ate  entirely  dependent  upon  him  ;  and  all  the  powers  of  all 
things  are  derived  from  him."     P.  7^- 

But,  wliat  is  more  extraordinary,  this  writer  thinks  he  can 

*  Demonstratjoo,  &c.    Ed.  8,  p.  17. 
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prove  the  moral  attributes  of  God  from  his  intelligence  only. 
This,  however,  considering  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  prove 
intelligence  itself  a /)WoW,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  argu- 
ment a  priori. 

That  '*  the  supreme  Cause  and  Author  of  all  things  must  of 
necessity  be  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  justice  and  truth, 
and  all  other  moral  perfections,"  he  proves  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  a  being  of  infinite  intelligence  must  perceive  those 
necessary  j^tfiesses  of  things,  on  which,  according  to  him, 
morality  depends  ;  and,  "  having  no  want  of  any  thing,  it  is 
impossible  his  will  should  be  influenced  by  any  wrong  afFec- 
tion,"  and,  therefore,  "  he  must  of  necessity — do  always 
what  he  knows  to  be  fittest  to  be  done,  i.  e.  he  must  act 
always  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  infinite  good* 
ness,  justice  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections." 
Pp.  114—116. 

As  the  idea  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals,  on  which 
this  argument  proceeds,  is  another  subject  of  discussion,  I 
shall  not  enter  into  it  here,  except  just  observing,  that  I  per-- 
ceive  no  necessary  connexion  between  intelligence,  as  such, 
and  any  particular  intefition  or  object  whatever  ;  and,  there- 
fore, nothing  can  prove  actual  benevolence,  in  preference  to 
malevolence,  but  the  actual  production  of  happiness,  in  pre- 
ference to  misery,  or,  at  least,  a  manifest  tendency  to  it,  in 
what  is  actually  produced. 

Dr.  Clarke's  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  very  different  from 
that  of  Descartes  and  others,  who  maintain  that  we  can  prove 
the  existence  of  a  self-existent  being  from  the  ver^'^  idea  we 
have  of  it.  That  the  reader  may  see  how  he  distinguishes 
in  this  case,  I  shall  just  recite  what  he  says  on  the  subject. 

"  I  must  have  an  idea  of  something  actually  existing 
without  me,  and  I  must  see  wherein  consists  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  removing  that  idea,  and  consequently  of 
supposing  the  non-existence  of  the  thing,  before  I  can  be 
satisfied,  from  that  idea,  that  the  thing  actually  exists.  The 
bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition,  there  is  a  self -existent 
being,  proves,  indeed,  the  thing  not  to  be  impossible  (for  of 
an  impossible  proposition  there  i«  properly  no  idea),  but  that 
it  actually  is  cannot  be  proved  from  the  idea,  unless  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  actual  erislence  of  a  necessarily  existing  being 
follows  from  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  ; 
which  that  it  does,  in  this  particular  case,  mimy  learned  men 
have  indeed  thought,  and  their  subtle  arguings  upoti  this 
head  are  Sufficient  to  raise  a  cloud  not  very  easy  to  be  seen 
through.     But  it  is  a  much  clearer  and  more  convincing 
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way  of  arguing,  to  demonstrate,  that  there  does  actually 
exist  without  us  a  being  whose,  existence  is  necessary  and 
of  itself,  by  shewing  the  evident  contradiction  contained  in 
the  contrary  supposition, — and,  at  the  same  time,  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  destroying  or  removing  some  ideas,  as 
of  eternity  and  immensity,  which,  therefore,  must  needs  be 
modes  or  attributes  of  a  necessary  being  actually  existing." 
P.21. 

Since,  however,  mere  space^  as  I  have  observed  before,  may 
easily  be  conceived  to  have  existed  infinite  and  eternal,  with- 
out any  thing  to  occupy  it,  it  certainly  cannot  be  necessary 
to  suppose  it  the  attribute  of  any  other  being.  This  is  mani- 
festly very  unlike  the  case  of  black,  white,  long,  broad,  or 
other  mere  properties,  which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
^ovae  subject  to  which  they  belong.  The  dispute  whether 
space  be  a  substance,  or  a  property,  is,  in  fact,  merely,  or 
little  more  than  verbal  ;  because  we  know  nothing  of  any 
thing  but  its  properties.  But  if  a  capacity  of  subsisting,  in 
idea,  by  itself  be  a  characteristic  of  substance,  as  opposed  to 
property,  space,  undoubtedly,  ought  to  be  denominated  a 
substance,  and  not  a  mere  property  ;  though,  when  occupied 
by  any  other  substance,  it  may  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
property  belonging  to  that  substance.  For,  take  away  the 
substance,  and  the  space  it  occupied  will  not,  in  idea,  go 
with  it.  Nay,  in  that  sense,  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance than  any  thing  else,  because  it  is  impossible,  even  in 
idea,  to  suppose  it  not  to  be  permanent. 

If  the  whole  of  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  advanced,  on  the 
proof  of  the  being  of  a  God,  be  attentively  considered,  it 
will  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  his  idea  of  God,  as  proved 
a  priori,  is.  It  is  that  of  a  being  self-existent,  eternal,  and 
co-extended  with  infinite  space,  but  not  space.  It  is  the 
cause  of  all  things,  but  without  poller,  intelligence,  ox  moral 
attributes ;  for  these  he  makes  to  depend  upon  the  perceived 
relation  of  things.  Consequently,  they  pre-suppose  intel- 
ligence, which  he  acknowledges  cannot  be  proved  a /jn'on. 

In  fact,  therefore,  he  proves  nothing  a  priori  but  mere 
being,  without  any  proper  joowjers  whatever.  But  the  terms, 
being  or  substance,  give  no  ideas  at  all  when  divested  of 
powers  or  properties.  So  that,  in  reality,  notwithstanding 
his  assertion  of  the  contrary,  it  is  nothing  but  etnpty  space 
that  he  is  capable  of  proving  a  priori.  And,  with  respect  to 
this,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  because,  do  what  we  will, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  suppose  infinite  and  eternal  space  not 
to  have  existed. 
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Far,  however,  am  I  from  saying  that  a  Deity,  an  efficient 
Deity ^  with  all  his  attributes,  is  hot,  properly  speaking, 
necessarily  existent^  or  that  his  existence  is  not,  in  reality,  as 
necessary  as  that  of  space  itself.  But  then  we  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  necessity,  with  respect  to  him,  in  a 
different  manner.  It  is  by  beginning  a  posteriori,  finding 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  actual  existence  of  beings  that 
must  have  had  a  cause,  there  must  have  been  some  being 
that  could  not  have  had  a  cause,  though  we  are  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  conceive,  a  priori,  how  or  why  he  should  exist 
without  a  cause,  and  can,  in  idea,  easily  imagine  him  not  to 
have  existed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  space. 
Then,  the  necessary  existence  of  a  supreme  cause  once 
supposed,  there  are  various  attributes,  as  those  o\  eternity, 
immensity  and  unity,  that  may  either  with  certainty,  or 
with  the  greatest  probability,  be  deduced  from  the  considera- 
tion of  necessary  existence. 

But  though  to  us,  and  our  conceptions,  there  be  this 
difference  between  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  space,  and  of 
that  of  the  Deity,  there  may  not  be  any  in  reality.  Indeed, 
the  Deity  could  not  have  been  necessarily  existent,  if  there 
had  not  been,  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  we  may  use  the 
phrase,  (which,  however,  can  only  be  improperly  applied  in 
this  case,)  as  much  reason  for  his  existence,  as  for  that  of 
space.  But  neither  the  term  reason,  nor  any  thing  equiva- 
lent to  it,  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  used  in  this  case,  lest  it 
should  imply,  contrary  to  the  supposition,  that  there  is  some 
proper  cause  of  the  divine  existence ;  whereas,  he  cannot 
have  had  any  cause. 

On  this  account,  1  dislike  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
when  he  sometimes  speaks  oi  necessity  being  the  cause  of  the 
divine  existence.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  our  languag^e  is  so 
appropriated  to  Jinite  and  caused  beings,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  use  any  part  of  it  in  speaking  with  strict  pro- 
priety of  a  Being  infinite  and  uncaused.  We  should,  there- 
fore, forgive  one  another  any  oversights  of  this  nature  that 
we  inadvertently  fall  into. 

lam,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

0/  the  Ideas  o/" Cause  and  Effect,  and  the  Influence  of 
Mr.  Hume's  Opinion  on  this  Subject,  in  the  Arguinent  for 
the  Being  of  a  God. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  cause  of  atheism 
has  derived  considerable  advantage  from  Mr.  Hume's  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  I  shall,  in  this 
letter,  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  apprehension  is  without 
foundation. 

Mr.  Hume  says,  that  all  we  can  pretepd  to  know  concern- 
ing the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  their  constant 
conjunction ;  by  the  observance  of  which  the  mind  is  neces- 
sarily led  from  the  one  to  the  other.  From  this  the  friends 
of  religion  have  supposed  that  if  this  representation  be  just, 
the  connexion  is  merely  arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  that  such 
things  as  we  have  usually  called  effects  may  take  place  with- 
out any  thing  that  we  have  usually  observed  to  correspond 
to  them,  as  their  causes.  Consequently,  that,  for  apy  thingr 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  universe  itself  may  hav-§ 
existed  from  eternity  without  any  superior  cause. 

To  guard  against  this,  some  of  the  friends  of  religion  deny 
that  our  idea  of  power  or  causation  is  derived  froip  aoy  thing 
that  we  properly  observe.  But,  imperfect  as  Mr.  Hume'sj 
ideas  on  the  subject  are,  (notwithstanding  his  laborious  and 
tiresome  discussion  of  it,  and  its  beiog  evidently  a  favourite 
topic  with  him,)  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  phewn  iu  the 
third  of  the  Essays  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  If g^rtify's  Theory 
of  the  Mind,  (Vol.  III.  p.  189,)  that  thei'e  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  of  power  or  causatian->  (which  is  only  X]iq  same  idea  difr 
ferently  modified,)  that  is  aot  derived  from  the  impressions 
to  which  we  have  been  subject,  this  bieJBg  tp  be- ranked  jn 
the  class  of  abstract  ideas,  where  it  does  npt  appear  that  Mr, 
Hume  ever  thought  of  looking  for  it.  In  the  Essay  I  here 
refer  to,  p.  191,  I  have  shewn  that  the  idea  of  power  is  far 
from  being,  what  some  take  it  to  be,  a  simple  idea,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  complex  ideas  that  we 
have,  consisting  of  what  is  common  to  numberless  impress- 
sions  of  very  different  kinds. 

Besides,  if  the  idea  of  power  be  any  thing  that  cannot  be 
acquired  by  experience,  it  comes  under  the  description   of 
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other  innate  principles  or  ideas,  which  have  been  so  long, 
and,  I  think,  so  justly  exploded,  that  1  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

But  1  shall  proceed  to  observe  that,  in  whatever  manner 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  power  or  causation,  it  is  an  idea  that 
all  men  have,  and  corresponds  to  something  real  in  the 
relation  of  the  things  that  suggest  it.  It  is  true  that  all  we 
properly  see  of  a  magnet,  and  apiece  of  iron,  is  that,  at  cer- 
tain distances,  they  approach  to  one  another,  and  of  a  stone, 
that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  invariably  tends  towards 
the  earth,  and  we  cannot  give  any  proper  or  satisfactory 
reason  why  either  of  these  effects  should  take  place  in  these 
circumstances.  Yet  we  have  always  found  that  in  a  similar 
constant  conjunction  of  appearances,  we  have  never  failed  to 
discover,  whenever  we  have  been  able  to  make  any  discovery 
at  all,  that  the  event  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  And 
though,  in  these  cases,  we  have  only  discovered  a  nearer,  and 
never  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  appearance,  yet  there  is  an 
invariable  experience  in  favour  of  some  real  and  sufficient 
^ause  in  all  such  conjunctions. 

In  consequence  of  this  experience,  it  is  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  all  events  whatever,  and  all 
productions  whatever,  must  have  a  necessary  and  adequate 
cause,  so  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause 
foreign  to  itself.  And  let  any  person  pretend  what  he  will, 
he  must  himself  (in  consequence  of  the  impressions  to  which 
he,  together  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  uniformly  been 
exposed)  have  come  under  the  influence  of  it,  and  of  course, 
have  the  same  persuasion. 

Though,  therefore,  by  means  of  some  secret  bias,  and  so- 
phistical argumentation,  a  man  may  come  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  universe  has  had  no  superior  cause,  he  cannot  deny 
but  that  all  other  things,  (which  the  theist  must  shew  to  be 
in  the  same  predicament  with  the  universe,)  must  have  had 
such  a  cause,  go  that  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
idea  of  the  nature  of  causation  in  general.  Whatever  that  idea 
be,  (and,  in  fact,  it  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  let  any  person  give  whatever  account  of  it  he 
pleases,)  he  will  necessarily  expect  a  superior  cause  in  those 
circumstances  in  which  mankind  in  general  will  be  satisfied 
that  a  cause  is  requisite. 

Different  persons  feel,  and  are  persuaded  differently 
enough  in  some  cases ;  but  where  the  influences,  to  which 
their  minds  have  been  subject,  have  necessarily  been  nearly 
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the  same,  the  impressions  made  oh  them  cannot  be  materially 
different.  Jn  this  case,  I  should  sooner  imagine  that  the 
ideas  annexed  to  the  words  hunger  and  thirst,  should  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  .than  the  ideas  annexed  to  the 
words /?ott;er  and  causation,  or  that  they  should  have  different 
effects  in  their  serious  argumentations. 

■   '>  I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XIV. 

j^?i  Examination  of  Mr.  Humes  Metaphysical  Writings. 

Dear  Sir,  /t       f 

You  are  surprised,  you  tell  me,  that  Mr.  Hume,  so  great 
a  master  of  reasoning,  so  cool  and  dispassionate  a  writer,  and 
so  subtle  a  metaphysician,  should  have  written  so  loosely 
and  unguardedly,  as  you  are  now  convinced  he  has  done  in 
t\i\s  posthumous  work  of  his,  a  w^ork  of  which,  it  is  evident, 
he  made  great  account,  by  his  taking  such  effectual  mea- 
sures for  its  publication  after  his  death.  But  you  cannot 
well  suppose,  having  always  entertained  a  different  idea, 
that  I  can  be  sufficiently  well-founded  in  the  censure  I  have 
passed  on  his  metaphysical  writings  in  general  in  my  ninth 
letter,  and,  therefore,  you  wish  I  would  enter  on  the  proof 
of  what  I  have  advanced,  by  a  distinct  exhibition  of  a//  that 
Mr.  Hume  has  done  in  this  way ;  that  when  all  the  obser- 
vations he  has  advanced  shall  be  seen  without  the  impo- 
sition of  his  style  and  manner,  its  real  merit,  its  solidity  or 
futility,  may  plainly  appear. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  on  this 
subject,  and  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  throw  out  that 
general  censure,  without  being  prepared  to  justify  it  in  all  the 
particulars,  if  you  should  call  upon  me  to  doit.  Besides,  I 
am  not  without  hopes,  that  when  you  see  on  how  narrow  a 
foundation  Mr.  Hume's  fame  as  a  metaphysician  stands,  his 
authority  as  a  reasoner  will  not  weigh,  so  much  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  with  you  and  others  who  have  only  a  general 
and  indistinct  notion  of  his  being  a  great  philosopher,  and  an 
acute  and  guarded  writer.  This  I  shall  do  in  as  succinct  a 
manner  as  1  can,  in  a  regular  analysis  of  all  his  Essays  i\i?iit 
are  in  the  least  to  our  present  purpose. 

In  the  first  of  his  Philosophical  Essays,  "  Of  the  different 
Species  of  Philosophy,"  which  is  only  an  introduction  to  the 
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rest,  it  appears  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  connexion  of  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  their  dependence  upon 
one  principle,  as  that  of  association.  For  he  says,  "  The 
mind  is  endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties,"  and 
"  these  powers  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other/*  P.  14. 
But  we  may  "  hope  that  philosophy — may  carry  its  researches 
still  farther,  and  discover,  at  least,  in  some  degree,  the 
secret  springs  and  principles  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
actuated  in  its  operations.'*  P.  \5.  He  says,  however,  "it 
is  probable  that  one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind 
depends  on  another,  which  again  may  be  resolved  into  one 
more  general  and  universal.**  P.  16.  What  that  principle 
is,  it  is  evident  Mr.  Hume  had  no  idea. 

In  his  second  Essay,  "  Of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas,*'  I  find 
nothing  that  could  have  been  7tew,  but  an  ill-founded  suspi- 
cion, "  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  in- 
stance, derived  from  the  corresponding  impressions,**  p.  27 ; 
merely  because,  having  had  ideas  from  actual  impression  of 
the  extremes  of  any  particular  colour,  we  are  able,  without 
any  farther  assistance  from  actual  impressions,  to  raise  the 
idea  of  the  intermediate  shades  of  the  same  colour ;  not 
considering  that  this  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  greater  or  less,  and,  therefore,  is  not  properly  any 
new  idea  at  all.  It  is  no  more  than  forming  an  idea  of  a 
middle  sized  hill,  after  having  seen  small  hillocks  and  large 
mountains. 

Let  a  tender  eye  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  luminous 
object  of  white,  or  any  other  colour,  and  if  the  eye  be  im- 
mediately shut,  the  impression  will  of  itself  change  into 
various  other  colours,  as  well  as  shades  of  the  same  colour  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case  originally,  though  no  such  colours  had  been  known 
before.  Now  the  substance  of  the  brain  being  the  same 
with  that  of  the  retina,  and  of  the  other  nerves,  it  must  be 
capable  of  such  changes  of  affection  as  these,  from  causes 
within  itself,  but  still  the  necessary  consequence  of  external 
impressions. 

In  the  third  Essay,  he  reduces  all  the  cases  of  the  con- 
nexion  or  association  of  ideas  to  three,  viz.  resemblance,  conti- 
guity in  place  or  time,  and  cause  and  ejfect,  without  attempt- 
ing at  a  conjecture  how  ideas,  thus  related  to  each  other, 
come  to  be  associated,  or  what  circumstances  they  have  in 
common  ;  though  it  was  so  easy  to  perceive  that  in  all  of 
them,  the  immediate  cause  is  nothing  more  or  less  thdiU  joint 
i)npressio7i ;  the  universal  and  simple  law  of  association  being 
voj,.  [  v^  2d 
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this,  that  two  sensations  or  ideas  present  to  the  mind  at  the  same 
time,  will  afterwards  recall  each  other,  which  was  well  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Locke,  and  all  who  had  treated  of  association 
before  Mr.  Hume.  Let  us  now  see  hoAV  easily  this  obser- 
vation will  explain  Mr   Hume's  three  cases. 

Things  connected  in  time  and  place  are  generally  considered 
together,  or  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  ideas  is  not  gone  out  of  the  mind  before  the  other  has 
entered  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  so  readily  repeat 
numbers  in  their  progressive  order,  and  are  not  so  well  able 
to  do  it  in  a  retrograde  order.  We  have  been  most  accus- 
tomed to  repeat  them  in  that  order. 

Resemblance  is  a  partial  sameness,  and  when  that  part  of 
any  idea  which  is  the  very  same  with  part  of  another,  is 
excited,  it  is  evidently  in  consequence  of  a  former  joint 
impression  that  the  remainder  of  the  same  idea  is  revived 
also. 

Mr.  Hume  says,  that  contrariety  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  resemblance,  for  a  reason  for  which  I 
must  refer  th«  reader  to  the  Essay  itself.*  But  things 
opposed  to  one  another  are  frequently  compared  and  con- 
sidered together.  It  is,  therefore,  from  frequent  joint  im- 
pression that  their  easy  association  is  most  naturally  to  be 
accounted  for. 

Things  that  are  causes  and  effects  to  each  other  are  also 
often  contemplated  together,  and  by  habit  we  do  not  con- 
sider our  knowledge  of  any  thing  to  be  complete,  without 
knowing  the  cause,  if  it  be  an  eftect,  or  the  effect,  if  it  be 
a  cause.  We  think  the  idea  to  be  as  incomplete  as  that  of 
the  head  of  a  man  without  his  body,  or  of  his  body  without 
his  head.   We  feel  them  as  different  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

Little  and  imperfect,  as  what  Mr.  Hume  has  advanced 
on  this  subject  manifestly  is,  he  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  he  had  done  something  very  great,  when  he  concludes 
the  Essay  with  saying,  "  the  full  explication  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  all  its  consequences,  would  lead  us  into  reason- 
ings too  profound  and  too  copious  for  these  Essays.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  have  established  this  conclusion, 
that  the  three  connecting  principles  of  all  ideas  are  the  rela- 
tions of  resemblance,  contiguity  and  causation."  P.  46. 

*  "  Contrast  or  contrariety  is  a  species  of  connexion  among  ideas,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  species  of  resemblance.  Wliere  two  objects  are  con- 
trary, the  one  destroys  the  other,  i.  e.  is  the  cause  of  its  annihilation ;  and  the  idea 
of  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence."  Essay  III. 
p.  44.     Note. 
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The  fourth  Essay,  entitled  "  Sceptical  Doubts,"  relates 
to  our  inferring  an  effect  from  a  cause,  asserting,  that  it  is 
by  a  process  that  is  not  properly  reasonings  because  all  that 
we  observe  is  the  two  separate  ideas,  and  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  their  connexion  ;  and  iu  his  fifth  Essay,  entitled, 
quaintly  enough,  "  Sceptical  Solution  of  these  Doubts,"  he 
says,  p.  7^i  that  we  make  the  inference  by  the  principle  of 
"  Custom  or  Habit,"  which  comes  to  this,  that  the  two 
ideas  have  always  been  associated  together,  so  that,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  mind  is  naturally  led  from  one  of  them  to 
the  other,  or,  as  he  should  have  said  more  properly,  one 
of  them  will  necessarily  introduce  the  other. 

Leaving  the  question  in  this  state,  he  may,  with  superfi- 
cial readers,  have  weakened  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning 
from  effects  to  causes,  as  if  it  was  properly  no  reasoning  at 
all  (which  is  language  that  he  frequently  uses),  but  only  an 
arbitrary,  and  perhaps  ill-founded,  association  of  ideas. 
Whereas  he  would  only  have  done  justice  to  his  subject,  to 
have  added,  that,  having  found,  in  all  ^wch  constant  conjunc- 
tions of  ideas,  with  respect  to  which  we  have  been  able  to 
make  any  discovery  at  all,  that  the  conjunction  was  really 
necessary^  we  conclude  that  the  conjunction,  if  constant,  is 
equally  necessary,  even  when  we  are  not  able  distinctlv  to 
perceive  it.  We,  therefore,  presume  it,  and  securely  act 
upon  it.  Indeed,  without  having  made  any  discovery  at 
all,  we  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  if  two  events  always 
follow  one  another,  there  must  be  some  sufficient  reason 
for  it. 

As  almost  every  pretension  to  discovery^  or  novelly,  is 
contained  in  this  observation  of  Mr.  Hume^s,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  little  more  strictly.  When  we  say^  that  two 
events,  or  appearances,  are  necessarily  connected.,  all  that  we 
can  mean  is,  that  some  more  general  law  of  nature  must  be 
violated  before  those  events  can  be  separated.  For  exam- 
ple, 1  find  that  the  sounding  of  one  musical  string  will 
make  another  string  that  is  in  unison,  &c.  with  it,  to  sound 
also;  and  finding  this  observation  invariable,  I  call  the 
sounding  of  the  first  string  the  cause,  and  that  of  th(!  second 
the  effect,  and  have  no  apprehension  of  being  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  of  the  consequence.  But  [  do  not  see 
what  should  make  this  conjunction  necessriry,  till  1  discover 
that  sound  consists  of  a  vibratory  motion  ot  the  air,  and 
that  the  air  being  put  into  this  vibratory  motion  by  the  first 
string,  communicates  the  same  to  the  second  by  its  pulses^ 

t>  D  '2 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  string  itself  was  made  to 
vibrate. 

In  hke  manner,  it  was  always  known  (and  mankind  hate 
always  acted  on  the  persuasion)  that  respiration  is  necessary 
to  animal  life,  and  that  air  frequently  breathed,  &c.  is  fatal 
to  it,  though  it  is  only  of  late  that  we  have  discovered  the 
connexion  of  those  effects  with  the  cause.  In  due  time  we 
may  discover  the  cause  of  this  cause,  &c. 

The  idea  annexed  to  the  term  cause  or  necessary  agency, 
is  not  a  simple  idea,  or  what  could  originally  have  been 
formed  in  the  mind  by  the  perception  of  any  two  other 
ideas,  as  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  expected  (and  which 
notion  alone  could  suggest  any  difficulty  in  the  case),  but  it 
represents  the  impression  left  in  the  mind  by  observing 
what  is  common  to  numberless  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  conjunction  of  appearances  or  events,  in  some  of 
which  we  are  able  to  see  the  proximate  cause  of  the  con- 
junction, but  with  respect  to  the  rest  we  oiAy  presume  it 
from  the  similarity  of  the  cases.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, a  definite  idea,  corresponding  to  the  words  cause,  or 
power,  does  not  occur  to  the  mind  on  the  original  compari- 
son of  any  two  particular  ideas,  the  inference  from  effects 
to  causes,  whether  Mr.  Hume  will  call  it  reasoning  or  not, 
is,  in  many  cases,  as  safe  as  any  reasoning  whatever,  so  that 
no  sceptic  can  derive  the  least  advantage  from  this  con- 
sideration. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Essay  (which  I  dare  say  Mr.  Hume 
considered  as  the  first  in  importance  in  the  whole  work) 
contains  a  very  imperfect  and  manifestly  false  account  of 
the  difference  between  belief  and  imagination.  "  Belief," 
he  says,  "  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forceable, 
firm,  steady  conception  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagi- 
nation alone  is  ever  able  to  attain."  P.  82.  And  to 
account  for  this  manner  of  conception,  he  says,  that  when- 
ever we  are  led  from  one  idea  to  another,  by  the  connexion 
of  resemblance  or  contiguity,  and  therefore,  probably,  by 
that  of  causation  too,  we  at  the  same  get  a  stronger  concep- 
tion of  it  than  we  should  otherwise  attain.  Unable  to 
account  for  this,  he  ascribes  the  fact  to  an  iiistinct  of  nature. 
But  he  might  just  as  well  have  done  what  Drs.  Reid,  Beat- 
tie  and  Oswald,  did  afterwards,  viz.  ascribe  the  sentiment 
o^  belief  itself  as  well  as  that  which  is  the  cause  of  belief  to 
an  arbitrary  instinct  of  nature. 

In  reality,  nothing  can  be  more  evidently  false  than  what 
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he  here  supposes.  For  how  often  does  it  happen  that  we 
are  more  affected  by  a  representation  of  fictitious  distress,  in 
a  novel,  or  on  the  theatre,  than  by  instances  of  real  distress 
in  common  life }  It  is  true  that,  ccsteris  paribus^  reality 
makes  a  stronger  impression  than  fiction ;  and,  therefore, 
when  an  impression  is,  by  artificial  means,  made  stronger 
than  usual,  it  sometimes  imposes  upon  us  for  truth.  But 
the  idea  annexed  to  the  word  truth  is  of  a  very  complex 
nature,  and  is  the  impression  that  is  left  in  the  mind  by 
thousands  of  cases  in  which  real  existence  has  been  discri- 
minated from  that  which  has  none. 

A  child  hears  a  tale  of  distress,  and  having  always  had 
the  truth  told  him,  he,  of  course,  believes  it,  and,  according 
to  hi**  previously  acquired  sensibility,  is  affected  with  it ; 
but  he  inquires  farther,  and  finds  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon.  Either  no  such  person  existed,  or  such  and  such 
things  did  not  happen  to  him.  He  also  reads  tales  of  dis- 
tress, &c.  in  books,  but  finds,  by  comparing  them  with 
Other  books,  and  other  accounts,  that  they  had  no  exist- 
ence. From  much  observation  of  this  kind,  a  complex 
idea,  formed  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  is  left  in  the 
mind,  and  to  this  he  gives  the  name  o{  truths  an  idea  which 
he  learns  to  respect  more  and  more  every  day,  and  which 
he  acquires  a  habit  of  aflSxing,  with  all  its  secondary  ideas  of 
respect,  with  justness  and  effect,  as  he  advances  in  life  ;  so 
that,  independently  of  the  strength  of  our  feelings,  or  imagi- 
nation, we  act  very  differently,  according  as  we  see  reason 
to  annex  this  idea  of  truth  to  a  story,  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  says,  "  When  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my 
breast,  does  not  the  idea  of  wounds  and  pain  strike  me 
more  strongly  than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me, 
even  though,  by  accident,  this  idea  should  occur  after  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  object  ?^*  P.  90.  But  let  an  exe- 
cutioner, whom  he  believes  to  have  a  commission  to  run 
a  sword  through  his  body,  be  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  him,  and  though  there  be  neither  a  sword,  nor 
the  figure  of  a  sword,  near  him,  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  by 
only  thinking  of  a  sword,  in  those  circumstances,  feel  very 
differently,  and  more  strongly,  than  if  he  should  take  a  real 
sword  in  his  own  hand,  and  hold  the  point  of  it  to  his 
naked  breast,  when  he  had  no  apprehension  of  any  design 
to  hurt  himself  with  it.  But  how  does  this  tally  with  Mr. 
Hume's  account  of  the  difference  between  belief  and 
fiction  ? 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hume  had  no  idea  of  the  extent 
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of  the  power  of  association  in  the  human  mind,  by  means  of 
which  a  single  idea  may  consist  of  thousands  of  parts,  being 
a  miniature  of  numberless  trains  of  ideas,  and  of  whole 
successive  states  of  mind,  and  yet  be  perfectly  distinct  from 
other  ideas,  consisting  of  as  many  parts,  every  such  com- 
plex idea  retaining  its  separate  character  and  powers.  The 
very  names  of  persons  famous  in  history  excite  in  our  . 
minds  an  epitome  of  all  that  we  know  concerning  them,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  may  have  forgotten.  How  com- 
plex also  are  the  ideas  belonging  to  words  expressive  of 
national  customs,  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  which,  however, 
when  pronounced  ever  so  slightly,  excite  ideas  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  much  as  those  denoting  the 
most  simple  ideas. 

Now  the  ideas  of  cause,  effect,  reason,  instinct,  prohahilityy 
contingency,  truth,  falsehood,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  of  this  nature, 
requiring  definitions  of  some  extent;  and  the  ideas  they  in 
fact  excite  are  miniatures  of  much  more  than  enters  into 
the  shortest  possible  description  of  them  ;  for  they  were  not 
attained  in  that  manner;  and  yet  all  the  parts  perfectly 
coalesce,  and  form  distinct  and  permanent  ideas.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  this  business  in  the 
third  of  the  Essays  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Hartley* s 
Theory  of  the  Mind.     (Vol.  III.  p.  189.) 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  sixth  Essay,  "  Of  Probability,"  says, 
that  the  "  concurrence  of  several  views  in  a  particular  event 
begets  immediately,  by  an  inexplicable  contrivance  of 
nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief."  P.  p^.  "  Let  any  one 
try,"  he  says,  "  to  account  for  this  operation  of  the  mind 
upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy,  and  he 
will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty."  P.  97-  On  the  system 
of  Hartley  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it  at  all. 

In  the  seventh  Essay,  "  Of  the  Idea  of  Power,"  he  only 
more  particularly  insists  upon  it,  that  we  know  of  no  con- 
nexion between  the  idea  of  any  cause  and  that  of  any 
effect,  though  we  suppose  there  is  some  connexion.  Of 
this  1  have  given,  I  presume,  a  sufficient  account  already. 

In  his  eighth  Essay  "  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  he  very 
clearly  illustrates  some  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Neces- 
sity ;  but  not  having  any  comprehension  of  the  great  system, 
of  which  that  doctrine  is  a  part,  he,  without  the  least 
reason,  and  without  the  least  concern,  abandons  it  to  the 
most  shocking  immoral  consequences.*     Whereas,  in  rea- 

*  Such,  however,  as  a. Necessarian,  expecting  no  future  retribution,  can  scarcely 
refuse  to  admit.   Hee  EssayVllL,  the  Second  Objection,  and  theAnswer,  pp.  1-59,  l62. 
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lity,  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  most  sublime  senti- 
ments of  virtue,  in  all  its  branches,  as  I  have  shewn  at  large 
in  my  lUualrations  of  that  doctrine. 

His  ninth  Essay,  "  Of  the  Reason  of  Animals,"  contains 
very  little  indeed.  He  only  asserts,  that  "  it  is  custom 
alone  which  engages  animals,  from  every  object  that  strikes 
their  senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and  carries  their 
imaginations  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive 
the  other,  in  that  strong  and  lively  manner  which  we  deno- 
minate belief."  P.  169.  This,  unable  to  give  any  better 
account  of,  he  calls  instinct,  and  says,  that  man  avoids  fire 
by  instinct  also.  Whereas,  if  by  instinct  be  meant  any 
thing  different  from  the  association  of  ideas  (which  certainly 
were  not  born  with  us),  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  fact. 
A  child  knows  nothing  of  a  dread  of  fire,  but  acquires  it  in 
consequence  of  the  sensation  of  pain  from  it.  He  can  even 
hardly  be  prevented  from  putting  his  finger  into  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  How  Mr.  Hume  could  reconcile  this  well- 
known  fact  with  a  proper  instinctive  dread  of  fire  ^  is  not 
easy  to  say. 

The  tenth  Essay,  "  Of  Miracles,"  is  intended  to  support  a 
principle,  according  to  which  the  relation  of  no  appearance 
whatever,  not  evidently  similar  to  former  appearances,  can 
be  credible  ;  a  principle  which  we  see  refuted  every  day  in 
experimental  philosophy,  and  which  nothing  could  have 
given  the  least  countenance  to,  or  have  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration, but  its  affecting  the  credit  of  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  account  it  has  been 
refuted  by  many  persons,  and  I  have  considered  it  in  my 
"  Institutes  oi"  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  (Vol.  H. 
pp.  114 — 116.) 

The  eleventh  Essay,  "  Of  a  Particular  Providence  and  of 
a  Future  State,"  I  have  examined  in  my  tenth  Letter. 

In  his  twelfth  Essay,  "  Of  the  Academical  or  Sceptical 
Philosophy,"  Mr.  Hume  maintains  that,  because  all  we 
know  of  any  object  is  the  idea  of  it  in  our  minds,  we  can 
never  prove,  that  those  ideas,  or  perceptions,  "  could  not 
arise  from  the  energy  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  invisible  and  unknown  spirit,  or  from  some 
other  cause  still  more  unknown  to  us."  P.  Sil.  And  that  the 
supposition  of  a  connexion  between  those  perceptions  of 
the  mind  and  external  objects  is  without  any  foundation  in 
reasoning  ;  not  considering  that  we  have  just  the  same  rea- 
son for  believing  the  existence  of  external  objects,  that  we 
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have  for  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system.  They  are 
the  easiest  hypotheses  for  acknowledged  fads  ^  as  I  have  shewn 
at  large  in  the  Introduction  to  my  Examination  of  tJte 
Writings  of  Drs.  Reid^  Beattie  and  Oswald.  (Vol.  III. 
pp.  22—^24.) 

His  observation,  p.  243,  that  all  sensible  qualities^  (and, 
therefore,  extension  itself,)  are  in  the  mind,  and  not  without 
us,  is  trifling.  He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  because 
sound  is  a  thing  formed  within  a  musical  instrument,  and 
not  without  it,  there  is  nothing  without  it  that  produces  the 
sound. 

To  his  objection  to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter, 
p.  246,  to  some  angles  being  infinitely  less  than  others,  and 
those  again  divisible  ad  infinitum^ -wYnch  he  allows  to  be 
demonstrable^  and  yet  says,  is  big  with  contradiction  and 
absurdity,  at  the  same  time  that  he  acknowledges  that 
"  nothing  can  be  more  sceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and 
hesitation,  than  this  scepticism  itself,"  I  surely  need  say 
nothing.  This  does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  a  sceptical 
solution  of  a  sceptical  doubt.  It  may  rather  be  called  the 
sceptical  proposal  of  a  sceptical  doubt. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  last  Essay,  we  find  the  outline 
of  all  the  scepticism  of  his  posthumous  work,  with  the  same 
paltry  co>jer,  viz.  that  "  all  reasoning  from  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect"  is  founded  on  "  a  certain  instinct  of  our 
nature,  which — may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful."  P.  251. 
That  we  can  never  *'  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  any  de- 
termination we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature  from  and  to  eternity." 
P.2o5.  That  "divinity  or  theology^  as  it  proves  the  existence 
of  a  Deiiy,  &c.,  has  a  foundation  in  reason,  so  far  as  it  is 
supported  by  experience,"  (which  support  in  a  former  Essay 
he  absolutely  denies  it  to  have,)  "but  its  best  and  most  solid 
foundation  h  faith  and  divine  revelation."     P.  259- 

In  the  first  of  these  Essays,  Mr.  Hume  had  said,  "  We 
have,  in  the  following  Essays,  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant."  P.  18. 
How  very  small  is  the  light  that  he  has  thrown,  and  mixed 
with  how  much  darkness,  I  need  not  repeat.  "  Happy," 
says  he,  "  if  we  can  unite  the  different  species  of  philosophy, 
by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth 
with  novelty ;  and  still  more  happy,  if,  reasoning  in  this 
easy   manner,   we   can   undermine  the  foundations  of  an 
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abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  served  hitherto 
only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity 
and  error."     Pp.  18,  19. 

Now,  I  neither  see  the  prof unditi/  nor  the  clearness  of  his 
reasoning,  except  in  things  with  respect  to  which  he  is  far 
from  being  original,  notwithstanding  his  advantage  of  a 
command  of  language  and  a  great  power  of  perspicuity, 
where  his  argument  would  admit  of  it.  As  to  the  abstruse 
philosophic  which  he  meant  to  undermine,  it  could  be 
nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  certainty,  and  a  steady  persua- 
sion concerning  truth,  and  especially  the  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  ;  and  what  kind  of  a  mind  must  that 
man  have  had,,  to  whom  this  could  give  any  satisfaction  i 

All  men  by  no  means  judge  of  the  value  of  publications 
by  the  same  rules  with  Mr.  Hume,  or  perhaps  his  own 
Essays  would  be  in  more  danger  than  he  himself  imagined. 
"  When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
ples," says  he,  "  what  havock  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take 
in  hand  any  volume  ;  of  Divinity,  or  School  Metaphysics, 
for  instance  ;  let  us  ask.  Does  it.  contain  any  abstract  reason- 
ings concerning  quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Does  it  contain 
any  experimental  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact,  or 
existence  P  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames.  For  it 
can  contain  nothing  then  but  sophistry  and  illusion." 
P.  259.  It  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  we  are  not  judges  for 
one  another  in  these  cases,  but  that  a  wise  Providence  over- 
rules all  things.  The  Scriptures  were  certainly  not  meant 
to  come  under  either  of  Mr.  Hume's  characters  of  books  to 
be  saved  from  the  flames. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  think  I  have  descanted 
upon  every  thing  of  Mr.  Hume's,  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
tended, or  in  which  he  himself  would  have  pretended,  that 
he  had  made  any  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  I  need  not  now  say  how  inconsiderable  those  ad- 
vances were.  All  that  he  has  observed  relates  to  the 
power  of  association,  and  his  ideas  on  that  subject  were 
much  confined,  going  very  little,  if  indeed,  on  the  whole, 
any  thing  at  all,  beyond  those  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  others 
who  had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  even  a  glimpse  of  what  was  at  the 
same  time  executing  by  Dr.  Hartley,  who,  in  an  immense 
work  of  wonderful  comprehension  and  accuracy,  has  de- 
monstrated, that  this  single  principle  of  association  is  the 
great  law  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  all  those  which  Mr. 
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Hume,  as  well  as  others,  had  considered  as  independent 
faculties,  are  merely  different  cases  or  modijications  of  it  ; 
that  memori/,  imagination,  judgment,  the  will,  and  the 
passions,  have  the  same,  and  no  other  origin  ;  so  that  by 
means  of  this  one  property,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  we  all  of  us  come  to  be  every  thing  that 
we  are. 

In  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Mr. 
Hume  very  well  illustrates  what  I  fancy  he  himself  would 
not  pretend  to  be  new,  though,  I  believe,  it  had  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  metaphysicians,  viz.  that  "  uti- 
lity is  the  foundation  of  virtue  ;"  and  this  being  the  most 
considerable  and  the  most  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Hume's,  I 
have  referred  to  it  as  a  specimen  of  analytical  reasoning,  in 
my  Lectures  on  Criticism.  But  in  this  work  Mr.  Hume 
refers  the  pleasing  feelings,  annexed  to  the  perception  oi 
virtue,  to  an  instinct  of  nature,  confessedly  unable  to  trace 
them  any  farther.  "  It  is  needless,'*  he  says,  "  to  push  our 
researches  so  far  as  to  ask  why  we  have  humanity,  or  a 
fellow-feeling  with  others.  It  is  sufficient  that  this  is 
experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.  We  must 
stop  somewhere  in  our  examination  of  causes,  and  there  are 
in  every  science  some  general  principles  beyond  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  general."  P.  80. 
Dr.  Hartley,  however,  not  resting  where  Mr.  Hume  did, 
has,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  discovered  the  origin  of  bene- 
volence, of  the  moral  sense,  and  of  every  other  principle 
before  thought  to  be  instinctive,  shewing  how  they  are 
derived  from  association,  affecting  us  in  our  infant  state, 
and  as  we  advance  in  life ;  and  he  has  shewn  the  diversity 
that  we  find  in  human  affections  to  arise  from  a  diversity  of 
influences,  operating  on  us  in  the  same  general  manner. 

In  this  work,  Mr.  Hume  classes  humility  among  the  vicesy 
with  no  other  view,  that  I  can  perceive,  but  to  shew  his 
contempt  for  the  christian  system,  in  which  it  makes  a 
principal  figure  as  a  virtue.  And  he  has  wholly  overlooked 
all  the  virtues  of  the  devotional  kind,  when,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  shewn,  by  arguments  independent  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  revelation,  to  be,  in  their  own  nature,  the  most 
truly  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  sublime  of  all  otherjs,  and 
to  form  what  may  be  called  the  key-stone  of  every  truly 
great  and  heroic  character.  Without  the  virtues  of  this 
class  (though  Dr.  Smith  considers  Mr.  Hume  as  "  approach- 
ing as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man 
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as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit"  *),  his 
character  must  have  been  as  imperfect  as  his  views  (looking 
to  nothing  beyond  the  grave)  were  narrow. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  reasons,  as  briefly  as  I  well 
could,  for  placing  Mr.  Hume  so  low  as  I  do  in  the  class  of 
metaphysical  writers,  or  moral  philosophers.  As  to  Natural 
Philosophy^  or  Mathematics^  I  never  heard  that  he  had  any 
pretensions  to  merit;  and  of  that  which  constitutes  an 
historian,  you  will  not,  1  imagine,  think  that  much  remains 
to  him,  besides  that  of  a  pleasing  compiler,  after  reading 
Dr.  Tovvers's  judicious  Observations  on  his  History  of  En^ 
gland. ■\  His  Miscellaneous  and  Political  Essays  always 
pleased  me,  but  they  by  no  means  entitle  him  to  the  Jirst 
rank  among  writers  of  either  class.  As  to  his  style,  not- 
withstanding its  excellence  in  some  respects,  I  have  shewn 
in  my  I  nglish  Grammar  (and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to 
Mr.  Hume's  own  satisfaction)  :|:  that  he  has  departed  farther 
from  the  true  idiom  of  the  English  language,  than  perhaps 
any  other  writer  of  note  in  the  present  age. 

Submitting  all  my  observations  to  your  own  judgment, 
and  sincerely  wishing  the  happiest  issue  to  your  laudable 
pursuit  of  truth,  I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
Calne,  March,  1780. 

*  Conclusion  of  Adam  Smith's  Letter  annexed  to  Hume's  Life.  See  p.  S'ib' 
**  In  support  of  this  high  encomium  no  proper  evidence  has  ever  been  produced. 
Of  Mr.  Hume's  fortitude  in  adversity,  of  great  generosity  displayed  by  him,  or  of 
any  uncommon  benevolence,  no  instances  are  recorded;  but  these  virtues  have 
been  eminently  and  illustriously  conspicuous  in  mnny  (^hristian  <haracten>  If  the 
character  of  David  Hume  be  compared  with  that  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  a  country 
clergyman,  or  with  that  of  Thomas  Firmin,  a  tradesman  of  l.ondon,  but  both 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  great  truths  of  (  hristianity,  the  striking  inferio- 
rity of  this  celebrated  sceptic  will  be  apparent  to  every  impartial  man.  But  these 
men  were  formed  by  the  sublime  views  of  (^hristianity ;  and  such  m^n  were  never 
produced  by  scepticism  or  infidelity."  Essay  on  Johnson's  Life,  1786,  in  Tracts, 
1796,  HI.  p|).  417,  418,  by  Joseph  Towers,  LL.D.  He  died  in  1799.  after  having 
maintained  through  life,  a  christian  and  truly  independent  character.  Dr.  Towers's 
ardour,  in  advocating  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  I  have  often  witnessed. 

t  First  published,  1778.     See  Dr.  Towers's  Tracts,  1796,  L  p.  2S3. 

j  "  He  acknowledged  it  to  Mr.  Griffith,  the  bookseller."  Mr.  J.  Priestley's  Note 
to  the  Memoirs.  See  also  Mr.  Tytler's  Strictures  on  the  Style  of  Hume's  Essays, 
in  Mem.  of  Lord  Kames,  8vo.  I.  pp.  236,  237. 
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It  is  certainly  to  be  wished,  that  every  man  was  at  full 
liberty  not  only  to  publish  his  real  opinions  on  any  subject 
whatever,  but  also  to  urge  them  with  the  greatest  force,  and 
to  recommend  them  by  the  strongest  arguments  that  he  can 
produce  in  support  of  them.  No  lover  of  truth  vi'^^  wish  to 
stand  on  any  other  ground.  For  my  own  part,  I  rejoice 
that  a  professed  atheist  has  thought  proper  to  stand  forth  in 
defence  of  his  principles,  though  it  is  not  with  all  the  con- 
sistent boldness  that  may  be  expected  from  one  who  believes 
in  a  God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  state.  I  myself  have 
no  opinions  that  I  wish  to  shelter  behind  ^.ny  authority  what- 
ever ;  and  should  rejoice  to  see  the  time,  (and  that  time,  I 
doubt  not,  as  the  world  improves  in  wisdom,  will  come,) 
when  the  civil  powers  will  relieve  themselves  from  the 
attention  they  have  hitherto  given  to  all  matters  of  specula- 
tion, and  religion  amongst  the  rest,  an  attention  which  has 
proved  so  embarrassing  to  the  governors,  and  so  distressing 
to  the  governed;  and  when  no  more  countenance  will  be 
given  to  any  particular  mode  o{ religion  than  is  given  to  par- 
ticular modes  oi  medicine^  or  oi philosophy . 

Individuals  are  much  better  situated  for  providing  for 
themselves,  in  this  respect,  than  any  representatives  can  do 
for  them  ;  and  the  religion  that  men  would  voluntarily  adopt 

*  Occasioned  by  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Answer  (o  Dr.  Priestley's  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever,  Parti.  London,  1782."     ]So publisher. 
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for  themselves  would  make  them  the  best  subjects  to  any 
government,  and  especially  to  one  that  should  allow  them 
all,  without  distinction,  this  perfect  and  equal  liberty.  This 
would  be  an  attachment  much  stronger,  and  more  valuable, 
than  any  that  can  be  secured  by  hire,  as  is  that  of  the 
members  of  an  established  church.  However,  till  nations 
^et  wisdom,  individuals  must  bear  with  their  folly,  and 
endeavour  to  instruct  them  ;  and  this  is  most  effectually 
done  by  the  explicit  avowal,  and  the  fearless  defence,  of 
whatever  we  apprehend  to  be  true,  and  to  be  conducive  to 
the  good  of  society  and  of  mankind. 

That  our  readers  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  controversy,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  them, 
that  Mr.  Hammon,*  though  a  declared  atheist,  is  far  from 
asserting,  with  the  Epicureans  of  old,  and  the  generality  of 
atheists  before  him,  that  there  are  no  marks  of  design  in  the 
visible  universe.  Besides  what  I  have  quoted  from  him  in 
the  course  of  these  Letters,  he  considers  it  as  undeniably 
true,  that  "  atoms  cannot  be  arranged  in  a  manner  expressive 
of  the  most  exquisite  design,  without  competent  intelligence 
having  existed  somewhere."     Answer,  p.  4. 

He  says  farther,  "  The  vis  naturae,  the  perpetual  industry, 
intelligence  and  provision  of  nature,  must  be  apparent  to  all 
who  see,  feel  or  think.  1  mean  to  distinguish  this  active, 
intelligent  and  designing  principle,  inherent  as  much  in  mat- 
ter as  the  properties  of  gravity,  or  any  elastic,  attractive  or 
repulsive  power,  from  any  extraneous  foreign  force  and 
design,  in  an  invisible  agent, supreme,  though  hidden  lord,  and 
master  over  all  effects  and  appearances  that  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  last  supposition 
makes  the  universe,  and  all  other  organized  matter,  a 
machine,  made  or  contrived  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  another 
being,  which  other  being  is  called  God;  and  my  theory 
makes  a  God  of  this  universe,  or  admits  no  other  God,  or 
designing  principle  than  matter  itself,  and  its  various  organi- 
zations."   Pre/",  ^fi^.  p.  xxviii. 

Such  is  the  fair  state  of  this  controversy.  It  is  my 
business,  therefore,  to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
visible  universe  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  uncaused  being 
which  Mr.  Hammon  supposes  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  seat 
of  that  intelligence,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  the 
universe,  cannot  be  in  the  visible  universe  itself,  but  must 


•  The  name  signed  to  a  Pre/ato>7/ 4rfd/ew  to  an   anonymous  "  Answer  from  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever,"  of  which  Mr.  W.profisscs  to  be  merely  the  editor. 
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reside  in,  and  belong  to,  some  being  distinct  from  it.  One 
of  these  hypotheses  must  be  true,  for  a  third  cannot  be 
imagined. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  subjects  of  the  following 
Letters.  But  I  have  also  taken  some  notice  of  what  Mr. 
Hammon  has  observed  with  respect  to  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  the  moral  influence  of  religion,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 

Mr.  Hammon  is  also  so  far  from  reprobating,  as  other 
atheists  have  done,  the  idea  of  a  future  life,  that  he  not 
only  considers  it  as  desirable,  but  even  as  not  impossible  or 
incredible.  For  he  places  it  among  the  things  inadmissible 
2Lnd  inconclusive,  that  "  an  atheist  believes  himself  to  be  at 
his  death  for  ever  excluded  from  returning  life."     P.  10. 

Atheism,  so  qualified,  certainly  loses  much  of  the  horror 
with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded,  and  affords  room 
to  hope  that  it  will  soon  give  place  to  the  system  which 
gives  us  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  assurance  of  that 
future  life,  to  which  Mr.  Hammon  looks  with  desire,  and, 
seemingly,  not  without  some  degree  of  hope.  This,  cer- 
tainly, ought  to  be  a  motive  with  the  world  to  give  him  a 
patient  hearing ;  they  have  so  much  reason  to  expect  a  fa- 
vourable issue  to  the  debate.  What  occasion  can  there  be 
for  terror  or  violence  of  any  kind,  when  there  is  so  little 
reason  to  distrust  the  natural  power  of  truth  P  If  I  fail,  let 
abler  champions  be  called  in  ;  but  let  atheism  triumph 
rather  than  religion,  by  the  help  offeree. 

To  conclude  this  preface  with  enforcing  the  sentiments 
with  which  it  began  :  let  those  weak  Christians,  who  are  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  to  suppress  heresy,  learn 
to  respect  their  religion  more,  and  not  act  the  part  of  the 
moles,  (in  the  excellent  comparison  made  use  of  by  a 
worthy  baronet,  in  the  late  debate  on  the  Dissenters'  bill,) 
who  thought  that  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  they 
were  at  work,  was  in  danger  of  falling,  and  consulted  how  to 
provide  some  better  foundation  for  it.  Let  them  be  assured, 
that  its  own  natural  basis  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  its 
support. 

If  this  comparison  does  not  strike  them,  let  tbem  consider 
the  instructive  fable  of  the  horse  and  the  stag.  What  the 
horse  lost  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  man,  is  but  a  faint  em- 
blem of  what  Christianity  has  lost  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  magistrate.  They  have  both  of  them,  by  this  means,  got 
masters,  who,  on  all  occasions,  make  use  of  them  for  their 
own  purposes,  without  any  regard  to  them. 
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This  I  now  urge  in  favour  of  my  adversary  ;  but  it  is 
language  that  I  may  have  learned  from  standing  in  the  same 
predicament  myself.  For,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  course 
of  these  Letters,,  if  the  laws  of  this  country  were  strictly 
executed,  we  should  both  be  involved  in  the  same  fate. 
And,  perhaps,  while  my  antagonist  and  myself,  like  the 
mouse  and  the  frog;  are  assaulting  each  other  with  our 
weapons  of  pointed  straw,  the  great  eagle  of  civil  power 
may  seize  upon  us  both,  and  crush  us,  without  distinction, 
and  without  mercy.* 

I  make  no  apology  for  making  no  difference  between  the 
author  of  the  Prefatory  Address,  and  the  body  of  the  work  to 
which  I  am  replying,  as  Mr.  Hammon,  the  writer  of  the 
former,  approves  of,  and  adopts  the  latter  ;  and  to  have 
distinguished  them  from  one  another  would  have  been 
rather  embarrassing.  All  the  letters  are  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hammon. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  the  civil  power  could  have  re3ic\iedi  Mr  .Hammon,  who 
had  no  publisher,  and  could  never  be  found.  Nor,  indeed,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  still  f-irther  discussing  an  important  subject,  was  such  a  pretender  to  courage,  in 
a  condition  of  the  most  complete  security,  worthy  of  my  author's  serious  attention. 
It  was  remarked,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Additional  Letters,  "  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mon had  no  just  claim  to  so  much  distinction  ;  and  that  he  has  been  treated  by  his 
learned  antagonist,  with  a  respect  which  he  bv  no  means  deserved."  New  Ann. 
Reg.  1782,  HI.  p.  214. 
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LETTER  I. 
Of  Mr.  Hammonds  Professions  and  Conduct,  6fc. 
Sir, 

When  I  wrote  my  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  I 
certainly  wished  that  some  person  of  that  character  would 
calmly  and  seriously  discuss  the  arguments  which  I  there 
advanced,  for  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  benevolent  Provi- 
dence, and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  what  it 
was  that  really  determined  his  mind  to  a  conclusion  so 
different  from  my  own  ;  though  1  did  not,  as  you  seem  to 
have  imagined,  undertake  to  answer  all  the  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  what  I  had  advanced  on  the  subject. 
There  is,  however,  something  so  peculiar  in  your  Answer, 
that  I  have  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  on  that 
account  to  add  a  few  more  Letters  to  those  that  I  published 
before. 

There  is  a  great  appearance  oi  ingenuousness,  and  also  of 
courage,  in  your  conduct,  which  does  you  honour;  and  in 
this  country,  and  in  these  times,  I  am  confident  it  will 
not  bring  you  into  any  inconvenience.  You  say  that  you 
"  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  of  hardiness  for  daring" 
to  put  your  name  to  what  you  have  published.  Adver- 
tisement, p.  viii.  And,  whereas,  some  have  doubted  whether 
there  ever  was  such  a  person  as  a  proper  atheist,  you  say, 
"  To  put  that  matter  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt,  1  do  declare, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  am  one.  Be  it,  therefore,  for  the 
future  remembered,  that  in  London,  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
md  eighty-one,  a   man  hath  publicly  declared  himself  an 
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atheist/*     P.  xvii.      You  even   profess  your  readiness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  in  this  cause,  and  to  glory  in  it.     P.  xxi. 

You  must  allow  me,  however,  to  observe,  that  I  have  not 
found  in  your  conduct  that  perfect  ingenuousness  and 
courage  to  which  you  pretend.  You  charge  me  (p.  61)  with 
sending  no  answer  to  the  letter  w\\\c\i  you  have  published  in 
your  postscript,  or  none  that  '*^ever  came  to  your  hand.'* 
But  whether  this  was  wy  fault  ox  yours,  let  our  readers  judge 
from  the  following  facts.  That  letter  I  received  (only  dated 
September  23d,  and  not  October  the  23d,  1781)  on  the  25th 
of  September ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  I  sent  the 
following  answer,  addressed,  according  to  your  own  sub- 
scription, to  Mr.  William  Hammon,  jun.  Liverpool,  The 
post-mark  also  of  your  letter  vi2iS  Liverpool. 

Sir, 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
make  you  perfectly  easy  with  respect  to  the  part  you  wish 
to  take.  But  this  can  only  be  by  giving  you  my  real 
opinion  that  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  fear,  especially  if  you 
write  with  decency,  as  a  serious  inquirer  after  truth.  I  am 
myself  as  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  this  country  as  you 
can  be,  and  at  this  day  a  heretic  is,  I  should  think,  in  more 
danger  than  an  unbeliever. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  any  prosecution  should 
be  undertaken  against  you,  I  can  promise  the  most  earnest 
interposition  of  myself  and  my  friends  in  your  favour;  but 
farther  than  this,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  engage  myself. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  any  where  undertaken  to 
answer  all  my  opponents  :  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  If 
what  you  write  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  answer,  you  need 
not  fear  having  one,  and  from  an  abler  hand  than  mine. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  may  proceed  in  your  purpose,  and 
meet  with  no  obstruction  in  it,  I  am, 


Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 


Birmingham, 
September  27th,  1781. 

YOL.  IV.  2  E 
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.    Four  days  after  this  I  received  the  following  :— 
Rev.  Sib, 

1  WROTE  you  a  letter  on  a  philosophical  subject  this  day 
se*nnight,  since  which  I  have  had  no  answer.  I  only  want 
now  to  know  whether  that  letter  reached  you,  and  whether 
you  intend  to  send  me  any  answer  or  not.     I  am, 

Rev.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
WILLIAM  HAMMON,  Jun. 
Liverpool^  September  30,  17^1. 

The  post-mark  of  this  letter  was  also  Liverpool. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  tone  of  this  letter  was  pleasing  to  me ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  of  a-piece  with  the  civility  of  the  former  let- 
ter ;  besides  that,  the  complaint  contained  in  it  must,  upon 
the  slightest  reflection,  have  appeared  unreasonable.  For  1 
received  your  letter  on  the  25th,  and,  omitting  only  one 
single  day,  answered  it  on  the  27th  ;  and  though  it  was  pos- 
sible that  you  might  have  received  an  answer  before  the  30th, 
it  was  barely  so  ;  and  allowing  for  common  accidents,  such 
as  my  being  out  of  the  way,  or  very  particularly  engaged  at 
the  time  of  its  arrival  at  my  house  (which  is  not  in  Birming- 
ham, but  only  near  it),  it  was  not  to  be  expected. 

No  person,  however,  of  your  name  could  be  found  in 
Liverpool,  though  several  persons,  some  of  them  my  parti- 
cular firiends,  and  at  my  request,  made  diligent  inquiry  con- 
cerning you.  My  own  letter  was  returned  to  me,  and  it  is 
now  at  your  service,  with  the  proper  post-marks  upon  it, 
and  shall  be  sent  to  you  without  delay,  if  you  will  inform 
me  where  it  will  really  find  you. 

\ our  Prefatory  Address  is  dated  Oxford-street,  No.  4l8  ; 
but  at  that  place  no  such  person  could  be  heard  of.  There 
is  also  no  name  of  a  publisher  annexed  to  your  work.  How 
then  can  you  say,  as  you  do,  that  you  have  "  ventured  to 
subscribe  your  publication  with  your  name,  as  well  as  I  do 
ray  Letters,  to  which  your  publication  is  an  answer"?  P.  xxi. 
If  you  inquire  for  me  at  Birmingham,  as  I  did  for  you  at 
Liverpool,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  readily  find  me, 
and  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  there. 

As  to  your  readiness  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
atheism,  1  hope  you  will  never  be  put  to  the  tri^U.  But  you 
must  allow  me  to  observe,  that  this  ostentatious  profession 
of  your  courage  before-hand^  together  with  your  deficiency 
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in  point  of  ingenuousness  of  mind,  in  the  instance  above- 
mentioned,  gives  me  no  expectation  that  you  would  really 
stand  it. 

You  seem  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  laws  of  this  country  ; 
but  1  know  of  no  law  that  can  affect  you,  except  one,  which 
equally  affects  myself.  I  mean  the  act  of  King  William,* 
which  makes  it  blasphemy,  punishable  by  confiscation  of 
goods,  and,  if  persisted  in,  imprisonment  for  life,  either  to 
deny  that  "  any  of  the  Three  Persons,  the  Father,  Son,  or 
Holy  Spirit,  is  God ;  or  to  maintain  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one."  Of  these  three,  I  have  not  scrupled,  on 
many  occasions,  to  deny  the  divinity  of  one,  aud  the  separate 
existence  of  another ;  so  that,  if  the  law  were  executed^ 
I  should  suffer  just  the  same  as  you,  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  one  of  them,  and  the  existence  of  the  other  two. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  boast  of  my  courage,  though 
I  have  lived  in  the  open  violation  of  this  law,  even  citing  it, 
and  censuring  it  about  twenty  years ;  because  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  walk  at  large,  as  I  have  done,  and  now  do^ 
by  the  mere  connivance  of  my  countrymen,  unprotected  by 
any  law,  if  1  had  not  thought  that  I  had  sufficient  reasons 
to  confide  in  their  good  will,  and  to  presume  on  the  im- 
proving spirit  of  the  times.  Without  this  secret  persuasion, 
if  I  had  published  at  all  (in  opposition  to  an  article  of  faith, 
so  guarded  by  laws  and  penalties),  it  would  probably  have 
been  without  my  name;  but  I  think  I  should  not  have  used 
any  false  pretences,  or  have  made  a  parade  of  courage  which 
I  really  had  not.  I  hope  you  will  find  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  at  least,  have  made  so  much  progress  in  that 
Tnelioration  of  which  you  profess  yourself  to  be  a  believer, 
as  that  an  2i\ owed  Atheist  has  nothing  more  to  fear  than  an 
avowed  Socinian. 

The  religion  that  I  profess  hath  never  been  more  than 
barely  tolerated  by  the  civil  power  of  any  country,  and  very 
seldom  so  much  as  that.  But  in  this  circumstance  it  more 
resembles  the  kingdom  of  my  Master,  which  he  declare^:!  to 
be  not  of  this  world. 

I  own  I  am  so  much  impressed  by  this  consideration,  that 
I  do  not  wish  that  my  religion  may  ever  be  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  receive  any  thing  that  can  be  called  aid, 
or  countenance,  from  worldly  power.  We  have  seen  enough 
of  a  pretended  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  It  has 
only  contributed  to  debase  the  one,  and  enslave  the  other. 

•  Repealed,  181S,  on  Uie  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Smitli,  M,P.  for  Norwich. 

2  E  2 
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It  is  also  not  perfectly  of  a-piece  with  the  courage  to  which 
you  pretend,  to  endeavour  to  divert  the  resentment  of  Chris' 
tians,  by  intimating,  that  theif  are  not  concerned  in  the 
question.  You  say,  "  Revealed  knowledge  is  not  descanted 
upon  ;  therefore  Christians  at  least  need  take  no  offence. 
Doubts  upon  natural  religion  have  not  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  attacks  upon  revelation,  but  rather  as  corroborations 
of  it,"  Adv.  pp.  V.  vi.  And  again,  "  The  religion  esta- 
blished in  this  country  is  not  the  religion  of  nature,  but  the 
religion  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  with  whom  the  writer  has 
nothing  to  do.  He  trusts,  therefore,  he  shall  not  be  received 
as  a  malevolent  disturber  of  such  common  opinions  as  are 
esteemed  to  keep  in  order  a  set  of  low  wretches,  so  in- 
clinable to  be  lawless."     lb,  p.  vii. 

All  this  is  manifestly  disingenuous.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  Christianity  is  not  affected  by  the  belief  or  dis- 
belief of  a  God  ?  What  becomes  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Moses,  or  of  Christ,  if  there  be  no  such  being  as  that  God 
from  whom  they  pretended  to  be  sent  ?  You  must  know  very 
well,  that  they  are  not  such  doubts  as  these  that  were  ever 
thought  to  be  any  corroboration  of  revealed  religion. 

What  could  it  be  but  timidity^  and  to  avoid  giving  um- 
brage to  the  ruling  powers,  that  led  you  to  declare  that  you 
have  "  no  desire  of  making  converts"  ?  lb.  p.  vi.  And  to 
say,  "  I  declare  I  am  rather  pleased  there  are  so  few  atheists, 
than  at  all  anxious  to  make  more.  I  triumph  in  my  supe- 
rior light."  1  and  "  my  friend — are  so  proud,  in  our  singu- 
larity of  being  atheists,  that  we  will  hardly  open  our  lips  in 
company,  when  the  question  is  started,  for  fear  of  making 
converts,  and  so  lessening  our  own  enjoyment  by  a  numerous 
division  of  our  privilege  with  others !"    Pp.  xv.  xvi. 

Now  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  this  either  with  your 
publishing  any  thing  on  the  subject,  or  with  the  benevolence 
to  which  you  likewise  pretend  in  this  pubhcation,  as  an 
attempt  "  to  substitute  better  foundations  for  morality," 
Adv.  p.  vii.,  and  with  the  idea  of  that  debasement  of  mind 
which  you  frequently  ascribe  to  the  belief  of  religion*  If 
atheism  be  a  good  thing,  with  respect  to  yourself  and  your 
friends,  why  should  it  not  be  equally  good  with  respect  to 
others  ;  and  from  what  good  principle  can  you  wish  to  con- 
fine the  benefit  to  yourselves  only ;  and  why  should  you  not 
both  speaJc^  as  well  as  write^  and  suffer  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  be  a  thing  valuable  to 
society  at  large,  though  it  should  happen  not  to  be  so  with 
respect  to  yourself,  why  do  you  not  forbear  to  write  as  well  as 
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to  speak  against  it  ?  You  say,  that  you  are  resolved  to  make 
no  reply  to  any  answer  I  shall  make  to  you  ;  and  that,  if  I 
should  have  the  advantage  in  the  argument,  you  will  bear 
my  "  triumph  without  repining!"  Pref.  Add.  p.  xv.  Yet, 
in  the  same  page,  you  promise  an  answer  to  my  intended 
letters  in  behalf  of  revelation.  I  really  see  no  sort  of  con- 
sistency either  with  respect  to  sense^  or  to  courage,  in  this 
conduct  of  yours. 

In  general,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  uncivil  treat- 
ment from  you  ;  but  it  is  not  very  handsome  in  you  to  put 
the  interpretation  that  you  do  upon  my  saying,  that  I  shall 
proceed  with  my  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  pro- 
vided that  those  which  I  have  published  be  well  received, 
when  you  say,  "  It  is  then,  in  the  sum  total,  just  as  much 
as  if  you  had  said,  provided  this  book  sells  well,  I  will  write 
another.'*     lb.  p.  xiv. 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  I  have  written  many  books, 
and  if  life  and  health  be  continued  to  me,  I  shall  probably 
write  more  ;  but  I  can  truly  say  (and  the  nature  and  com- 
plexion of  my  publications  will  not  contradict  it),  that  I  have 
never  yet  written  any  thing  solely,  or  principally,  with  a 
view  to  any  advantage  that  might  accrue  from  it;  and  several 
things,  with  a  certainty  of  being  a  loser.  Not  one  of  them  was 
written  to  please  a  patron,  to  court  the  populace,  or  to  recom- 
mend myself  to  any  sect  of  Christians  ;  certainly  not  those 
of  the  established  church,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  those 
of  the  same  denomination  with  myself.  It  was  even  contrary 
to  my  own  expectation,  that,  after  some  of  my  publications, 
I  should  have  met  with  any  countenance  from  them.  But 
they  have  had  much  more  liberality  than  1  had  presumed 
upon.  And  my  theological  writings  are  certainly  ill  calcu- 
lated to  gain  the  applause  of  those  who  are  usually  styled 
philosophers.  My  object,  1  trust,  is  the  simple  pursuit  of 
truth,  from  the  full  persuasion  that  the  consequence  of  this 
will  be  ultimately  friendly  to  society. 

The  sale  of  a  book  is  certainly  one  means  of  judging  of 
its  success  ;  but  of  this  1  can  assure  you,  Sir,  I  have  no 
reason  to  boast ;  for,  instead  of  the  number  of  editions  you 
speak  of,  not  one,  and  that  a  very  moderate  one,  hath  yet 
been  sold.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  event  has  been  as 
little  flattering.  I  do  not  know  that  my  book  has  converted 
a  single  unbeliever;  and  if,  as  I  hope,  it  has  confirmed  the 
faith  of  some,  you  say  it  hath  contributed  to  the  unhinging 
and  overturning  of  yours.  On  no  account,  therefore,  have 
I,  as  yet,  any  encouragement  to  proceed  with  this  work,  as 
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I  once  intended.  You  have,  however,  no  Heed  to  wait  foi 
the  contiMuation  of  those  Letters,  to  which  you  promise  an 
answer.  I  have  really  nothing  material  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  advanced  on  the  subject  in  my  Intsitutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  I  could  only  expect  to  state 
some  parts  of  the  evidences  of  revelation  in  a  clearer  and 
more  unexceptionable  light,  and  to  reply  with  advantage  to 
some  particular  objections.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  would 
reply  to  that  work  in  the  first  place  ;  and  if  you  advance  any 
tiling  that  I  shall  think  to  be  material,  whether  I  write  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  you  may  depend  upon  an  answer  from 
me.  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  any  thing  in  my  power 
to  excite  a  more  general  attention  to  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  ;  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  truth,  which  is  all 
my  object,  will  be  a  gainer  by  the  discussion. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  n.  '■ 

Of  the  proper  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  a  God,  as  an 
uncaused  Being. 
Sir, 

As  yon  do  not  discuss  any  of  my  arguments  at  large,  )[>ut 
only  deliver  your  own  opinion,  in  a  desultory,  but  striking 
pjianner,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  reply  to  you  in  any  better 
way,  than  by  first  bringing  into  a  short  compass,  and  exhi^ 
biting  in  one  connected  view,  the  principal  steps  in  my  for- 
mer arguments,  to  which  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  hava 
given  sufficient  attention,  notwithstanding  I  am  satisfied, 
from  your  quotations,  that  you  have  read  my  book.  The 
principles  and  modes  of  argumentation  are  equally  known  to 
us  both.  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  my  former 
Letters,  and  our  data  are  contained  in  the  same  face  of  wrf- 
ture,  which  is  equally  open  to  our  inspection.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  different  conclusions  that  we  draw  from  the 
^ame  premises. 

i?o  instance  in  some  one  part  of  the  system  of  pature,  a? 
a  specimen  of  the  whole,  1  have  observed,  that  from  what*- 
ever  reason  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  a  telescope  required 
a  maker,  an  eye  must  have  required  a  maker  also ;  since  they 
sire  both  of  tpem  equally  mere  instry,ments  adapted  to  answer 
^particular  purpose.  They,  therefore,  prove  the  existence 
of  what  we  pall  a  mind,  c^p^ble  pf  perceiving  that  end  ot 
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puTjK)se,  with  a  power  of  providing  that  means,  and  of  adapt* 
iog  it  to  its  end. 

This  mind  must  be  a  thing  entirely  foreign  to  the  telescope, 
and  consequently  to  the  eye ;  it  being  as  contrary  to  appear- 
ances that  the  eye  should  make  any  part  of  this  mind  as  that 
the  telescope  should. 

In  the  same  manner  we  are  necessarily  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  animal  whose  eye  it  is,  is  the  production  of  some 
mind,  or  intelligent  being  (for  every  power  is  referred  to  some 
substance)  tbreign  to  itself,  and  also  tlie  system  of  which  that 
animal  is  apart,  comprehending  the  whole  t;is«6/c  wmWr**; 
each  part  of  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  rest,  and  therefore 
must  derive  its  origin  from  a  Being  whose  intelligence  is 
capable  of  comprehending  the  whole. 

The  supposed  eternal  generation  of  one  plant,  or  one  ani- 
mal, from  another,  does  not  in  the  least  remove  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  any  plant,  or  animal,  should  have  no  fo- 
reign cause  ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  any  plant  ot  animal 
that  is  even  capable  of  comprehending  its  oWn  structure ; 
and  much  less  have  they  the  additional  power  of  properfy 
producing  any  thing  like  themselves,  and  of  enabling  one  of 
the  species  to  produce  another.  This  has  been  the  effect 
of  an  intelligence  much  superior  to  theirs.  How  any  thing 
that  they  do  contributes  to  this  end,  is  altogether  unknown 
to  them. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  this  train  of  speculation,  necessarily  led 
to  one  great  intelligent  Being,  capable  both  of  comprehending, 
and  of  producing  all  the  visible  universe.  This  Being  must 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  without  any  foreign  cause ; 
for,  if  it  had  had  a  beginning,  it  must  have  had  a  prior  cause. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  in  what  manner,  or  on  what 
principles,  as  we  may  say,  such  a  Being  exists,  or  why  it 
might  not  be,  that  he  should  not  have  existed.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  certainty,  that  such  a  Being  does  exist, 
drawn  from  the  certain  existence  of  what  necessarily  requires 
and  proves  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  this  particular  argu- 
ment. In  many  other  cases  we  admit  general  facts,  without 
pretending  to  have  any  idea  of  the  mode  or  manner  of  their 
existence.  We  have  no  idea  at  all  how  the  principles  of 
sensation  and  thought  should  depend  upon,  or  result  from, 
the  contexture  of  the  brain  ;  but  as  we  know,  from  undeni- 
able facts,  that  these  properties,  or  powers,  do  result  from 
that  organization,  we  necessarily  believe  it,  without  having 
any  farther  distinct  idea  on  the  subject.    In  like  manner  we 
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firmly  believe,  that  there  must  have  been  an  eternally  ex- 
istent and  intelligent  Being,  capable  of  producing  the  visible 
universe,  without  having  any  farther  idea  how  this  should 
be.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  believing  what  is  incom- 
prehensible, but  what  we  do  perfectly  comprehend,  though 
we  perceive  it  is  connected  with  something  that  we  are  not 
able  to  comprehend.  But  as  you  lay  particular  stress  on  this 
subject,  1  shall  enter  a  little  farther  into  the  discussion  of  it. 

You  say,  "  It  is  impossible  for  an  intellectual  being  to 
believe  firmly  in  that  of  which  he  can  give  no  account,  or  of 
which  he  can  form  no  conception,  1  hold  the  Deity,  the 
fancied  Deity  at  least,  of  whom,  with  all  his  attributes,  such 
pompous  descriptions  are  set  forth,  to  the  great  terror  of  old 
women,  and  the  amusement  of  young  children,  to  be  an 
object  of  which  we  form  (as  appears  when  we  scrutinize  into 
our  ideas)  no  conception,  and  therefore  can  give  no  ac- 
count." P.  xxxii.  You  also  say,  "  All  that  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  have  so  greatly  and  convincingly  said,  is  swept 
away  in  a  moment  by  these  better  reasoners,  who  yet 
scruple  not  to  declare,  with  Dr.  Priestley,  that  what  they 
reason  about  is  not  the  subject  of  human  understanding. 
But  let  it  be  asked,  is  it  not  absurd  to  reason  with  a  man 
about  that,  of  which  that  same  man  asserts  we  have  no 
idea  at  all  ?  Yet,  will  Dr.  Priestley  argue,  and  say  it  is  of 
no  importance  whether  the  person  with  whom  he  argues  has 
a  conception  or  not  of  the  subject  ?  Having  no  ideas  includes 
no  impossibility ;  therefore,  he  goes  on  with  his  career  of 
words,  to  argue  about  an  unseen  Being,  with  another  whom 
he  will  allow  to  have  no  idea  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  shall 
be  of  no  avail  in  the  dispute,  whether  he  has  or  no,  or  whe- 
ther he  is  capable  or  incapable  of  having  any.  Reason  fail- 
ing, the  passions  are  called  upon,"  &c.      Pp.  48,  49. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  career  of  words,  without  ideas, 
be  more  justly  laid  to  my  charge  or  yours.  In  order  to  this, 
I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  consider  what  conception  you  have, 
or  what  account  you  can  give  of  an  uncaused  and  eternally 
existent  universe,  every  separate  part  of  which  bears  unde- 
niable marks  of  a  design  and  intelligence,  of  which  itself  is 
not  capable.  If  you  only  attend  to  the  case,  I  think  you 
will  soon  fmd  that  your  ideas  are  far  from  being  clear  or 
satisfactory;  notwithstanding  you  say  in  general,  that  "to 
suppose  an  infinite  succession  of  finite  causes,"  is  "  so  far 
from  being  difficult,"  that  "  a  mind  not  afraid  to  think,  will 
find  it  the  most  easy  contemplation  in  the  world  to  dwell 
upon.     Pp.  37,  38.     ^'  It  is  probable,""  you  say,  "  if  one 
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horse  had  a  cause,  all  horses  had.  But  will  not  the  argu- 
ment be  more  consonant  to  itself,  in  supposing  all  horses 
had  the  same  cause  ;  and  as  one  is  seen  to  be  generated  from 
a  horse  and  a  mare,  so  all  were,  from  all  eternity  >"     P.  38. 

How  this  conclusion  can  appear  clear  and  satisfactori/  to 
your  mind,  is  to  me  not  a  little  extraordinary,  as  it  gives 
me  no  satisfaction  at  all.  To  me  it  is  the  very  same  thing 
as  if,  knowing  nothing  historically  about  the  matter,  a  man 
should  find  such  a  city  as  London^  and  conclude  that  it  had 
existed  from  eternity,  just  as  it  is,  and  had  no  foreign  cause  ; 
or  as  if,  without  knowing  any  thing  concerning  the  produc- 
tion oi  horses^  or  of  »w€w,  he  should  conclude  that  any  parti- 
cular horse,  or  man,  had  existed  from  eternity,  without  any 
foreign  cause.  I  do  not  see  how  these  cases  differ ;  because 
the  whole  race  of  animals  shews  the  same  marks  of  design, 
in  the  relation  they  bear  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  that 
the  several  parts  of  any  individual  being  bear  to  the  rest  of 
its  particular  system ;  and  of  a  design  of  which  they  are 
themselves  incapable.  Yet  should  any  person  affirm,  con- 
cerning London,  or  concerning  any  particular  horse  or  man, 
what  you  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  concerning  the  whole 
species,  and  concerning  the  universe,  you  would  not  scruple 
to  say,  that  he  talked  without  having  any  distinct  conception 
or  ideas,  or  without  reasoning  consequentially  from  them. 
For  there  is  no  objection  against  the  independent  existence 
of  the  individuals,  that  does  not  equally  lie  against  that  of 
the  whole  species. 

I  am  ready  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  some- 
thing relating  to  an  independent  first  cause,  of  which  I  can 
form  no  proper  idea,  that  is,  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge.. 
But  this  certainly  implies  no  contradiction,  any  more  than 
my  ignorance  concerning  many  other  things,  of  the  existence 
of  which  1  have  no  doubt.  Every  thing  that  I  see  I  suppose 
to  have  a  cause  foreign  to  itself,  because  it  is  not  capable  of 
comprehending  itself;  and  the  whole  visible  universe,  in  this 
respect,  comes  under  the  same  description  with  any  plant  or 
animal  that  is  a  part  of  it.  But  there  is  not  this  objection 
against  the  supposition  of  a  being  that  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending itself,  and  all  things  else,  having  existed  without 
cause  from  all  eternity,  whatever  other  difficulties  may  attend 
the  speculation.  If,  then,  you  adopt  that  opinion  which  is 
pressed  with  the  least  difficulty,  and  is  farthest  removed  from 
a  manifest  absurdity,  you  must  abandon  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  visible  universe,  and  have  recourse 
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to  an  mmsible  first  cause;  which  is  the  only  alternative  iefit 
you,  in  order  to  avoid  the  most  palpable  absurdity. 

As  you  may,  perhaps,  still  object  (though  you  do  not  urge 
it  very  particularly),  that  the  visible  universe  itself,  though 
bearing  marks  of  design,  may  as  well  be  conceived  to  have 
had  no  foreign  cause,  as  that  the  cause  of  the  universe  should 
have  had  none ;  1  shall  endeavour  to  state  more  distinctly 
why  1  conceive  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  obvious  reason  why  an  eye,  which  is  properly  an  in- 
strument, or  a  means  to  gain  a  particular  end,  and  also  why 
the  unimal  that  is  possessed  of  it,  which  is  a  system  of  means 
adapted  to  various  ends,  cannot  have  been  uncaused,  is,  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  themselves.  They 
are  properly  contrivances,  and  therefore  necessarily  suppose  a 
contriver,  just  as  much  as  a  telescope  does,  which  comes 
under  the  same  description  with  the  eye;  being  an  instru- 
ment adapted  to  answer  a  particular  purpose. 

Consequently,  the  mind  can  never  rest  till  it  comes  to  a 
being  possessed  of  that  wonderful  property,  but  of  which  we 
can  have  no  distinct  ideas,  because  we  are  not  possessed  of 
it  ourselves,  viz.  self 'Comprehension.  And  this  being  must 
be  so  essentially  different  from  ail  others,  that,  whereas  they 
tnust  be  derived,  this  may  be  underived ;  and  if  it  may,  it 
will  follow  from  other  considerations,  it  absolutely  must. 
For  the  mind  will  always  revolt  at  the  idea  of  going  back 
ad  infinitum,  through  an  infinite  succession  of  mere  iinite 
causes,  whatever  you  may  pretend  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  pretended,  as  1  have  said,  that  we  can  conceive, 
a  priori,  that  a  being  possessed  of  self-comprehension,  must 
have  been  uncaused:  but  as  the  mind  cannot  rest  till  it 
arrives  at  such  a  being,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  essentially 
different  from  that  in  which  we  find  every  other  intelligent 
beings  it  tnay  be  capable  of  self-existence,  of  which  the 
others  are  not.  Any  real  difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
beings  may  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  analogy  between 
them,  so  that  we  cannot  be  authorized  to  conclude  concern- 
ing the  one,  what  We  do  concerning  the  other.  But  these 
beings  differ  in  that  very  circumstance  on  which  the  infer- 
ence, that  a  superior  cause  is  wanting,  depends.  There  must 
be  some  external  cause  of  whatever  is  limited  or  finite.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  independent  existence. 
But  whatever  other  difficulty  attends  the  speculation,  we 
cannotsay  the  same  concerning  a  Being  unlimited  and  infinite. 
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If  aiiy  being  whatever  bear  marks  of  design,  there  must 
exist  somewhere  a  mind  capable  of  that  design  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  capable  of  it  itself,  we  must  look  for  it  in  some  other 
being.  But  if  that  being  has  within  itself  that  perfect  com- 
prehension of  itself,  as  well  as  of  all  things  else  that  depend 
upon  it,  we  have  no  longer  the  same  motive  to  make  any 
farther  inquiries.  Such  a  being  as  this  may,  for  any  thing 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  have  existed  without  cause, 
and  from  eternity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  before,  that,  supposing  no  visible  universe  to  have 
existed,  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  by  us,  on  what  prin- 
eipies,  as  we  may  say,  such  a  being  as  the  Author  of  this 
visible  universe  should  exist.  But  being  sensible  of  the  one, 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer  the  other. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  III. 

Concerning  the  Seat  of  that  Intelligence  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  visible  Universe, 

Sir, 
Ijr  former  times,  those  who  denied  the  being  of  a  God, 
denied  also  that  there  was  any  proof  of  intelligence  or  design^ 
in  the  visible  universe.  This,  however,  you  readily  admit ; 
but  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  seat  of  this  intelhgence  and 
design,  is  in  the  visible  universe  itself,  and  not  in  any  being 
foreign  to  it.  On  this  subject  you  are  sufficiently  explicit. 
"  The  vis  naturce"  you  say,  "  the  perpetual  industry,  inteU 
ligence  and  provision  of  nature,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
see,  feel,  or  think.  I  mean  to  distinguish  this  active,  intel- 
ligent and  designing  principle,  inherent  as  much  in  matter  as 
the  properties  of  gravity,  or  any  clastic,  attractive  or  repulsive 
power,  from  any  extraneous  foreign  force  and  design  in  an 
invisible  agent,  supreme  though  hidden  lord,  and  master 
over  all  effects  and  appearances  that  present  themselves  to 
U»  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  last  supposition  makes  the 
universe  and  all  other  organized  matter,  a  machine,  made  or 
contrived  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  another  being,  which  other 
being  is  called  God;  and  my  theory  makes  a  God  of  this 
univeree,  or  admits  no  other  God  or  designing  principle,  than 
matter  itself,  and  its  various  organizations."  P.  xxviii. 
.   1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  when  you  attend  to  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  you  must  be  satisfied  that,  on  your  own  principleg,  it 
is  absolutely  untenable.  If  it  be  the  marks  of  design  in  the 
visible  universe,  that  compel  you  to  admit  there  is  a  principle 
of  intelligence  belonging  to  it,  this  principle  must  be  the 
cause  of  those  marks  of  design.  But  can  you  think  this  to 
be  even  possible^  when  you  maintain,  that  every  cause  must 
necessarily  be  prior  to  its  effect  P  Here  an  orderly  system 
pre-supposes  intelligence,  and  yet  this  intelligence  arises 
from  the  order.  If  this  be  not  what  is  called  arguing  in  a 
circle^  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

You  may  say,  that  the  universe^  and  the  order  belonging  to 
it  (from  which  its  principle  of  intelligence  arises)  were  equally 
from  eternity,  and  therefore,  that  the  one  is  not  prior  to  the 
other.  But  still,  independent  of  any  prionVy,  you  make  the 
same  thing  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  cause  and  effect  with 
respect  to  itself.  The  cause  of  intelligence  is  still  that  very 
order^  or  that  si/stem  which  is  produced  by  it. 

To  say  that  the  whole  visible  system  always  existed  as  it 
now  does,  the  cause  of  its  own  order,  i.  e.  of  itself,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  saying  that  an  invisible  author  of  nature 
had  an  eternal  and  necessary  existence.  This  is  merely  a 
thing  of  which  we  have  no  idea  or  comprehension,  but  what 
implies  no  more  contradiction  than  that  space  or  duration. 
should  have  been  from  eternity,  and  have  been  uncaused ; 
though  in  this  case  we  cannot  exclude  the  idea  of  them,  or 
suppose  them  not  to  exist,  and  in  the  other,  we  can. 

Besides  this  capital  defect  in  your  hypothesis,  and  which 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  of  an  intelligent  uncaused 
being,  as  the  author  of  the  visible  universe,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  examining  the  two  hypotheses  by  your  own  favourite 
test. 

You  say,  as  I  have  quoted  before,  p.  424,  "  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  intellectual  being  to  firmly  believe  in  that  of 
wliich  he  can  give  no  account,  or  of  which  he  can  form  no 
conception."  You  believe,  however,  that  this  visible  uni- 
verse, and  the  present  course  of  nature  had  no  beginning ; 
and  as  an  atheist  (believing  nothing  foreign  to  the  system  of 
nature)  you  must  believe  it.  But  look  a  little  into  your  own 
mind,  and  say,  whether  you  have  any  clearer  idea  of  nature, 
than  you  have  of  the  author  of  nature  having  had  no  begin- 
ning. If  you  be  ingenuous,  you  must  acknowledge,  that 
you  have  no  more  conception  of  your  own  hypothesis,  than 
you  have  of  mine ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  the  very  first 
instance,  you  gain  nothing  at  all  by  it ;  being  as  much  em- 
barrassed as  ever  with  the  necessary  belief  of  something, 
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which,  in  some  respects,  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  to 

you. 

Again,  though  you  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  of 
intelligence  and  design  in  the  visible  universe,  can  you  say 
that  you  have  any  proper  idea  how  this  exquisite  design, 
that  we  see  in  the  formation  of  plants  and  animals,  &c.  can 
possibly  result  from  the  conjoined  action  of  such  things  as 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  earth,  air  and  vi^ater,.&c.  of  which 
the  visible  universe  consists,  any  more  than  of  its  belonging 
to  a  being  that  is  not  the  object  of  our  senses  ?  In  what 
respect,  then,  do  you  believe  in  things  less  incomprehensible 
than  I  do  ?  We  must  both  equally  acknowledge,  that  we 
are  led  by  the  most  undeniable  facts  to  believe  what  we 
clearly  comprehend  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  those 
facts,  though  we  are  both  of  us  unavoidably  led  to  speculate 
farther  on  the  subject,  till  we  get  into  regions  far  beyond 
our  clear  conception. 

Exclusive  of  all  matter^  and  of  deity  also,  can  you  even 
say,  that  you  have  a  distinct  idea  of  duration  itself  having 
had  no  beginning;  or  of  a  vi^hole  eternity  being  actually 
expired  at  the  present  moment  ?  This,  you  say,  (p.  30,)  is 
an  odd  notion  of  my  own.  But  certainly  that  must  be  a 
proper  eternity^  or  an  injinite  duration^  which  exceeds  all 
jfinite  bounds.  Is  it  not  thus  that  mathematicians  always 
define  infinity P  Now,  can  you  name,  or  write  down,  any 
number  oi  years,  ov  periods  of  time,  that  is  not  even  infinitely 
exceeded  by  that  great  period^  which  is  actually  terminated 
by  the  present  moment  ? 

That  the  intelligence  and  design,  which  is  apparent  in  the 
visible  universe,  should  result  from  the  several  parts  of  this 
visible  universe  in  conjunction,  is  so  contrary  to  any  analogy 
in  nature,  that  whatever  else  we  have  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  account  for  it,  this  must  be  wholly  inadmissible.  And 
if  a  regular  confutation  of  such  a  notion  be  at  all  difficult, 
the  difficulty  is  of  that  kind  which  always  attends  the  proving 
or  disproving  of  such  things  as  are  almost  self-evidently  true 
or  false. 

The  brain  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  is  a  homo- 
geneous connected  mass,  and  may  as  well  be  endued  with 
the  properties  of  sensation  and  thought,  as  a  stone  with  that 
of  gravity,  or  a  load-stone  with  that  of  magnetism ;  there 
being  only  an  equal  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  such  powers 
can  belong  to,  or  depend  upon,  their  respective  substances. 
But  in  the  visible  universe  there  is  no  such  homogeneity,  or 
connexion  of  parts. 
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The  universe  at  large,  consisting  of  the  different  stars  aA4 
their  respective  systems  of  planets,  have  less  apparent  con- 
nexion than  the  solar  system  ;  and  the  parts  of  this  have  a 
l«ss  intimate  connexion  than  those  of  any  one  of  the  planets, 
for  instance,  the  earthy  to  which  we  belong,  and  which  we 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  examining.  And  yet,  that  the 
earth,  consisting  of  land,  water  and  air,  fossils,  plants  and 
animals,  should  compose  one  thinking  substance,  is  more  in- 
credible than  that  a  collection  of  buildings,  called  a  town, 
should  have  a  principle  of  intelligence,  with  idea^  and 
thoughts,  such  as,  by  your  own  confession,  must  have  been 
in  that  which  comprehended  and  produced  this  system. 
For  whatever  is  capable  of  design,  is  universally  tenned 
mind,  and  must  have  ideas  and  thoughts,  whether  it  be 
material  or  immaterial.  There  is  an  end  of  all  our  reasoning 
concerning  effects  and  causes,  concerning  marks  of  design 
and  a  principle  of  intelligence,  if  this  conclusion  may  not 
be  depended  upon. 

That  principle  of  thought  and  intelligence,  therefore,  the 
marks  of  which  cannot  be  denied  to  abound  in  the  visible 
universe,  must  belong  to  something  else  than  that  universe. 
For,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  conceive,  that  there  should  be  an 
invisible  bdng  pervading  the  whole  system,  and  attentive  to 
all  things  in  it,  and  that  this  Being  should  have  existed  with- 
out any  foreign  cause,  the  supposition,  though  ever  so  con- 
founding to  the  imagination,  is  less  difficult  than  the  con- 
trary ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  mu^t  be  admitted. 

You  allow  that  there  is  in  nature  a  principle  oi production, 
as  well  as  oi  destruction  ;  so  that,  '*  whenever  the  globe  shall 
come  to  that  temperament,  fit  for  the  life"  of  any  lost  species 
of  animals,  '*  whatever  energy  in  nature  produced  it  originally, 
if  ever  it  had  a  beginning,  will  most  probably  be  sufficient 
to  produce  it  again.  Is  not,"  you  say,  *'  the  reparation  of 
vegetable  life  in  the  spring,  equally  wonderful  now,  as  its 
first  production  ?  Yet  this  is  a  plain  effect  of  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  whose  absence  would  occasion  death,  by  a  per- 
petual winter.  So  far  is  this  question  from  containing,  in 
my  opinion,  a  formidable  difficulty  to  the  Epicurean  system, 
I  cannot  help  judging  the  continual  mutability  of  things,  as 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  this  eternal  energy  of  nature."    P.  4-2. 

To  me  the  conclusion  which  you  think  so  very  probable, 
appears  to  be  drawn  directly  contrary  to  all  the  known  rules 
of  philosophzing.  Supposing,  as  you  do,  the  cause  of  de- 
struction to  any  species  of  animals,  to  be  a  change  of  tem- 
perature  in  the  climate,  still  the  re-production  of  those 
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aiiin^ls,  when  the  country  should  have  recovered  its  former 
temperature,  would  be  as  proper  a  miracle  as  any  thing  to 
which  a  believer  in  revelation  gives  that  name,  (and  would, 
therefore,  prove  the  existence  of  a  power  distinct  from  any 
thing  in  the  vi&ible  universe,  and  superior  to  it,)  because  we 
see  nothing  similar  to  this  in  any  similar  circumstances  of 
things  at  present.  Take  a  vessel  of  water,  with  fishes  and 
insects  in  it.  You  may  freeze  that  water,  and  consequently 
destroy  all  the  animals  that  it  contains.  But  though  you 
may  thaw  that  water  again,  you  might  wait  long  enough 
before  you  would  find  any  more  such  fishes  or  insects  in  it, 
provided  you  excluded  the  spawn,  or  eggs,  of  other.s. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  aathe  reproduction  of  any  lost  ani- 
mal, as  of  those,  the  bones  of  which  you  speak,  of,*  and  there 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  being  distinct  from  the  visible  universe, 
it  must  be  produced  by  what  now  exists,  and  is  visible  to  us ; 
but  how  this  should  be  done  by  any  law  ox  power  of  nature, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  (and  beyond  this  we  are  not 
authorized  to  form  any  judgment  at  all),  though  within  your 
creed,  is  beyond  my  conception.  As  the  animal  you  speak 
of  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earthy  I  should  imagine  that  you 
would  think  some  power  residing  in,  and  belonging  to,  the 
earth  itself  might  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  But  how  the 
earth,  with  all  the  animals  and  men  upon  it,  are  to  go  to 
work,  in  order  to  re-produce  this  animal,  I  have  no  know- 
ledge. I  know  that  I  should  be  able  to  contribute  very 
little  towards  it.  "  The  energy  of  nature, — ^with  which," 
you  say,  "  every  difficulty  vanishes,"  p.  41,  is  a  fine  ex- 
pression ;  but  when  we  come  to  realize  our  ideas,  and  to 
conceive  in  what  ratanner  this  energy  of  nature  is  to  be  ex- 
erted, we  are  just  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  connect  it 
with  the  things^  to  be  produced  by  it,  as  if  no  such  energy 
existed. 

You  say  that  "  the  reparation  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
spring,"  is  "  equally  wonderful  now,  as  at  its  first  produc- 
tion," and  that  this  "  is  a  plain  effect  of  the  influence  of 
the  sun."  P.  42.  I  am  really  surprised  that  you  can,  even 
for  a  moment,  suppose  these  two  cases  to  be  at  all  similar. 
We  can  only  judge  of  powers  by  observation  and  experience. 
Now,  whenever  did  you  see  any  plant  produced  when  the 


*  **  Bones  of  animals  have  been  dug  up  which  appertain  to  no  species  novr  ex- 
isting, and  which  must  have  perished,  from  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  things 
taking  place,  toe  considerable 'for  it  to  endure."    ^n^ttwr,  £(c.,^  p.  41. 
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seed  was  properly  destroyed  ?  In  this  case,  what  can  the 
sun  do  to  produce  it?  If  the  sun  has  this  power,  why  is 
it  not  sometimes  exerted,  so  that  we  should  see  plants  spring 
up  by  means  of  heat  only,  without  their  proper  seeds  ?  That 
there  is  a  Being  distinct  from  the  visible  universe,  possessed 
of  the  power  of  controulling  its  laws,  is  not  a  random  sup- 
position, like  this  of  yours,  but  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
fact,  as  the  history  of  revelation  shews. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IV. 

Of  the  Proof  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  from 

Revelation. 

Sir, 

I  SHALL  now  venture  to  urge  another  argument,  hinted 
at,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  letter,  for  the  belief  of  a 
Deity,  as  a  being  distinct  from  the  visible  universe,  which 
you  will  not  deny  to  be  adapted  to  affect  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  if  it  be  attended  to,  it  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  even  to  philosophical  persons,  and  must 
contribute  to  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  subject.  The 
evidence  I  mean,  is  that  of  miracles,  which,  if  they  be  un- 
deniable, clearly  prove  the  existence  of  a  Being  distinct 
from  what  is  visible  in  nature,  and  a  Being  who  can  controul 
the  laws  of  it ;  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  Author  of 
nature. 

The  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  generally  considered 
as  subsequent  to  those  of  natural  religion,  and  both  of  them 
are  generally  treated  of  as  altogether  independent  of  each 
other.  But  as  revelation  supposes  the  being  of  a  God,  whose 
will  is  revealed  to  us,  so  the  historical  proof  of  actual  in- 
terruptions in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  in  the  visible 
universe,  is  a  distinct  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  power 
foreign  to  the  visible  universe  itself,  and  capable  of  con- 
troulling it.  And  if  there  be  marks  oi  design  m  such  inter- 
positions, if  they  be  intended  to  answer  some  purpose,  and 
some  benevolent  purpose,  they  are  distinct  proofs  of  the 
intelligence  and  benevolence  of  that  foreign  power.  And  that 
there  have  been  such  interruptions  in  the  course  of  nature, 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  abundantly  sufficient  evidence.  It 
is  clear  to  me,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  man  who 
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disbelieves  this  evidence,  must  believe  things  much  more 
extraordinary,  and  even  more  contrary  to  present  appear- 
ances (as  I  think  I  have  shewn  in  my  Institutes  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion)  than  those  which  he  rejects. 

Such  interpositions,  in  which  the  Author  of  nature  is  ex- 
hibited as  communicating  his  will  to  men,  by  the  use  of 
language,  &c.  is  better  adapted  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  cha- 
racter, of  a  disposition  of  mind,  and  even  of  design,  than  the 
settled  and  regular  course  of  nature ;  though  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  this  does  not  fail  to  suggest  the  same  thing.  Let  any 
man,  the  most  sceptical  in  the  world,  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  Moses  heard  the  voice  distinctly  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  &c.  promising  to  bring  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  &c. 
and  then  to  have  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  along  with  them, 
and  also  to  have  heard  an  audible  voice  pronouncing  every  word 
of  the  ten  commandments  from  Mount  Sinai ;  or  let  a  person 
be  supposed  to  have  heard  the  words  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  evangelical  history,  were  three  times  audibly  pronounced, 
but  proceeding  from  no  visible  Being,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
hear  ye  him;  let  him  have  heard  Jesus  invoke  that  invisible 
Being,  and  immediately  afterwards  raise  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  ;  and  especially  let  him  have  conversed  with  Jesus  after 
he  had  been  publicly  crucified  and  buried  :  I  say,  let  us  sup- 
pose any  person  whatever  to  have  been  present  at  any  of  these 
extraordinary  scenes,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  den}'-  that  asto- 
nishing changes  in  the  laws  of  nature  had  really  taken  place; 
and  then  let  us  suppose  it  possible  for  him  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Being  distinct  from  what  we  call  nature,  or  the 
visible  universe,  and  capable  of  controuUing  its  laws,  if  we 
can. 

Moreover,  if  this  great  invisible  Being,  who  at  his  pleasure 
controulicd  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thereby  proved  himself 
to  be  equal  to  the  establishment  of  them,  announced  him- 
self to  be  the  Author  of  Jiature,  and  always  assumed  that 
character;  can  we  suppose  it  possible  that  any  person,  who 
rpally  believed  such  miracvilous  interpositions,  should  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  there  was  an  invisible  Author  of  nature, 
distinct  from  any  thinj^  that  he  could  see  in  it  ?  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  naturally  adapted  to  give  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion concerning  the  being  of  a  God,  as  well  as  of  the  truth 
of  revelation  ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  disprove  the 
being  of  a  God,  a  person  must  likewise  disprove  the  evidences 
of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  revelations,  which  I  think 
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he  will  find  it  difficult  to  do,  consistently  with  his  retaining 
faith  in  any  history  whatever.  But  this  is  not  my  present 
business,  farther  than  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  to  shew 
Tvhat  you  have  to  do  before  you  can  effectually  refute  either 
of  them. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  shewing,  that,  admitting 
what  you  profess  to  do  concerning  the  visible  universe,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  energy  of  nature,  you  may  admit  the 
whole  system  of  revelation  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  you  have  con- 
ceded rather  more  than  you  intended. 

If  you  admit  an  intention,  or  design,  in  nature,  you  can- 
not exclude  the  idea  of  what  we  call  character,  and  proper 
personality,  whether  it  belong  to  a  being  distinct  from  the 
visible  universe,  or  to  the  visible  universe  itself;  and  admits 
ting  this,  the  whole  system  of  revelation  may  follow.  And 
this,  in  fact,  is  all  that  I  am  sohcitous  about,  because  it  is 
all  that  I  am  affected  by,  as  it  imphes  every  thing  on  which 
my  hopes  or  fears  are  founded. 

The  power,  or  principle,  that  formed  the  eye,  with  a  view 
to  enable  us  to  see  distant  objects,  and  which  for  excellent 
purposes  established  all  the  laws  of  nature,  may  also,  for  the 
best  of  purposes,  have  occasionally  controulled  them.  That 
power  which  formed  the  organs  of  speech,  may  itself  have 
spoken  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  have  given  mankind  an 
assurance  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  this  power  or  principle,  in  whatever  it  resides,  that 
commands  my  homage  and  obedience.  It  is  properties  and 
powers,  and  not  substance,  that  I  pretend  to  have  any  concern 
with.  But  I  think  it  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  rules  of 
just  reasoning,  to  suppose  these  powers  to  reside  in  the  visible 
universe ;  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes 
them  to  an  invisible  Being,  distinct  from  it. 

If  you  admit  a  principle  of  intelligence,  and  a  power  of 
jnoduction  and  reproduction  in  nature,  you  are  prepared  to 
admit  all  the  facts  on  which  the  system  of  revelation  is 
founded  ;  and  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  is  a  thing  to  be 
determined  by  historical  evidence.  If,  as  you  say,  "  a  futurfe 
state"  be  certainly  desirable  ;  if  you  "  firmly  wish'*  for  it, 
and  "  are  resolved  to  live  as  if  such  a  state  were  to  ensue," 
p.  xxx ;  if  "  immorality,"  as  you  also  say,  p.  x.  "  has  not 
preceded"  your  unbelief,  and  will  not  follow  it,  Ihavejw) 
doubt  but  that,  by  giving  due  attention  to  this  evidence, 

fou  will  again  become  a  believer  and  a  Christian.    But  then, 
think,  you  will  not  long  retain  your  present  hypothesis,  of 
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a  principle  of  intelligence  and  design  residing  in,  and  pro- 
perly belonging  to,  the  visible  universe ;  as  there  will  then 
be  no  conceivable  reason  why  you  should  not  believe,  and 
rejoice  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  a  maker  and  a 
moral  governor  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  myself. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Of  the  Moral  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 
Sir, 

As  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  viz.  his  benevo- 
lence and  his  justice,  I  shall  not  enter  very  far  into  the  argu- 
ment at  present,  not  thinking  that  what  I  advanced  before  is 
at  all  invalidated  by  your  merely  asserting  the  contrary. 

You  say,  "  Take  a  view  of  human  existence,  and  who 
can  even  allow  that  there  is  more  happiness  than  misery  in 
the  world  }"  P.  22.  I  should  think  that  you  yourself  allow 
it,  when  you  speak,  p.  27?  of  a  future  life  (expecting  it,  I 
suppose,  to  resemble  this)  as  desirable.  However,  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  I  doubt  not,  enjoy,  and  value  their  present 
existence.  I  do  for  one.  You  allow  that  "  the  condition 
of  mankind  is  in  a  state  of  melioration,"  p.  4 ;  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  though  happiness  should  not  preponderate  over 
misery  at  present,  it  is  sure  to  do  so  in  due  time ;  so  that, 
looking  forward  to  the  whole  of  things,  the  argument  for  the 
goodness  of  God,  with  respect  to  mankind  at  least,  is  quite 
satisfactory.  "  Who,"  you  say, "  will  ever  resolve  the  question 
if  evil  and  pain  are  good  and  necessary  now,  why  they  will 
not  always  be  so  ?'*  P.  22.  I  answer,  this  may  be  the  case 
in  some  degree,  and  yet  be  consistent  enough  with  the  pro- 
per meaning  of  the  figurative  descriptions  of  a  future  life  in 
the  Scriptures.  If  you  admit  the  doctrine  of  melioration, 
you  must  admit  that,  if  we  continue  to  exist,  all  evil  will 
gradually  vanish  ;  and  I  think  that,  on  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Hartley *s  Theory  of  the  Mind,  I  could  shew,  in  some  mea- 
sure, why  it  will  be  so;  but  the  discussion  would  be  too 
long  for  this  place. 

Your  argument  against  the  belief  of  a  God,  at  least  of  a 
just  and  righteous  Being,  on  account  of  his  not  interposing 
to  punish  vice,  and  especially  those  who  deny  his  existence, 
seems  to  me  very  unworthy  of  any  person  pretending  to  rea- 
son.    "  If  that  wished-for  interposition  of  the  Deity  is  put 
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oflp  to  a  future  existence,"  you  say,  I  cannot  help  observing, 
that  future  day  has  been  already  a  long  while  waited  for  in 
vain,  and  any  delay  destroys  some  one  attribute  or  other  of 
the  Deity.    He  wants  justice,  or  he  wants  the  power,  or  the 
will,  to  do  good  and  be  just."    P.  xxx.     "  Shall  then  such 
a  tremendous  Being,"  you  say,  "  with  such  a  care  for  the 
creatures  he  has  made,  suffer  his  own  existence  to  be  a  per- 
petual doubt?  If  the  course  of  nature  does  not  give  sufficient 
proof,  why  does  not  the  hand  divine  shew  itself  by  an  ex- 
traordinary interposition  of  power  ?    It  is  allowed  miracles 
ought  not  to  be  cheap  or  plenty.    One  or  two,  at  least,  every 
thousand  years  might  be  admitted.     But  this  is  a  perpetual 
standing  miracle,  that  such  a  being  as  the  depicted  God,  the 
author  of  nature,  and  all  its  works,  should  exist,  and  yet  his 
existence  be  perpetually  in  doubt,  or  require  a  Jesus,  a  Maho- 
met, or  a  Priestley,  to  reveal  it.     Is  not  the  writing  of  this 
very  answer  to  the  last  of  those  three  great  luminaries  of 
religion,  a  proof  that  no  God,  or  no  such  God,  at  least,  exists  ? 
Hear  the  admirable  words  of  the  author  of  "  The  System  of 
Nature  :"  Comment  permet  il  quun  m.ortel  comme  moi  ose 
uttaquer  ses  droits,  ses  titres,  son  existence  meme  ?^**     P.  49. 
This,  Sir,  I  think  to  be  as  weak  as  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
one  harsh  expression)  it  is  arrogant.      i  ou,  and  the  author 
of  the  work  you  quote,  must  have  a  very  high  opinion,  in- 
deed, of  your  own  importance,  and  of  the  force  of  your  writ- 
ings, to  imagine  that  a  miracle  is  requisite  to  confute  them. 
I  trust  that  something  far  short  of  this  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  with  respect  to  mankind  at  large  ; 
and,  as  to  your  ovvn  particular  conviction,  it  may  be  no  very 
great  object  with  the  Author  of  the  universe.     His  wise 
general  laws,  and  the  excellent  maxims  of  his  government, 
may  admit  a  much  greater  partial  evil  than  that,  and  make  it 
subservient  to  good.    The  wisdom  of  God  will,  I  doubt  not, 
appear  most  conspicuous  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  sufficient 
provision  was  made,  tv/o  thousand  years  ago,  for  remedying 
all  the  evils  which,  from  foreign  causes,  have  been  introduced 
into  the  system  of  religion  since  that  time.     Christianity,  I 
am  confident,  will  be  able,  without  the  aid  of  any  more:  mi- 
racles, to  free  itself  from  all  its  impurities,  and  command  the 
assent  of  all  the  world,  even  the  learned  and  most  sceptical 
not  excluded. 

As  to  your  calling  upon  the  Divine  Being  to  vindicate 
himself  from  your  impiety,  any  wise  and  merciful  sovereign, 

•  "  How  can  he  suffer  a  mortal  like  me  to  question  his  rights,  his  titles,  and  even 
his  existence  ? "    (P.) 
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who  should  allow  his  subjects  a  proper  time  for  forming  their 
characters  and  conduct,  before  he  thought  proper  to  inter- 
pose,  in  order  to  reward  or  punish  them,  might  be  insulted 
in  the  same  manner  by  weak  and  impatient  minds.  If  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline^  some  delat/ 
in  administering  justice  must  be  admitted ;  and  of  what  con- 
tinuance that  ought  to  be,  there  may  be  better  judges  than 
you,  or  the  author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature. 

If  you  meant  to  pay  me  any  comphment  by  classing  me 
with  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  I  must  observe,  that,  to  say  nothing 
farther,  it  is  a  very  awkward  one.  They  (the  one  justly,  and 
the  other  unjustly)  pretended  to  divine  communications, 
which  you  must  know  I  never  did. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VI. 

Of  the  moral  Influence  of  Religion. 
Sir, 

You  greatly  misconceive,  or  mis-state,  the  influence  of 
religion,  when  you  say,  "  all  which  the  knowledge  of  a 
God  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  can  in  reality  produce, 
scarce  goes  beyond  some  exterior  exercises,  which  are  vainly 
thought  to  reconcile  man  to  God.  It  may  make  men  build 
temples,  sacrifice  victims,  offer  up  prayers,  or  perform  some- 
thing of  the  like  nature  ;  but  never  break  a  criminal  intrigue^ 
restore  an  ill-gotten  wealth,  or  mortify  the  lust  of  man. 
If  no  other  remedy  were  applied  to  vice  than  the  remon- 
strances of  divines,  a  great  city,  such  as  London,  would  in 
a  fortnight's  time  fall  into  the  the  most  horrid  disorders. 
Religion  may  make  men  follow  ceremonies:  little  is  the 
inconvenience  found  in  them.  A  great  triumph  truly  for 
religion  to  make  men  baptize,  or  fast !  When  did  it  make 
men  do  virtuous  actions  for  virtue's  sake,  or  practise  fewer 
inventions  to  ^et  rich,  where  riches  could  not  be  acquired 
without  poverty  to  others?  The  true  principle  most  com- 
monly seen  in  human  actions,  and  which  philosophy  will 
cure  sooner  than  religion,  is  the  natural  inclination  of  man 
for  pleasure,  or  a  taste  contracted  for  certain  objects  by  pre- 
judice and  habit.  These  prevail  in  whatsoever  faith  a  man 
is  educated,  or  with  whatever  knowledge  he  may  store  his 
mind."    Pp.  43,  44. 

Confident  as  you  seem  to  be  of  your  advantage  on  this 
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head,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that,  if  I  may  oppose  one  asser- 
tion to  another,  religion  has  gained  the  end  that  you  propose, 
viz.  to  do  virtuous  actions  for  virtue  s  sake,  far  more  generally, 
and  much  more  effectually,  than  philosophy  has  ever  done ; 
and  that  it  hath  carried  men  much  higher  in  the  path  of  vir- 
tue than  you  have  even  an  idea  of,  if  by  the  man  who  does 
virtuous  actionsybr  virtue* s  sake,  you  mean  that  "  great  and 
good  man,"  described  in  yonr  Prefatory  Address,  p.  33,  who 
'*  loves  virtue  because  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  it."  For  this  is 
far  from  being  any  heroic  or  noble  principle.  It  is  only  a 
more  refined  selfishness.  Whereas,  religion  teaches  men  to 
love  others  as  themselves,  and  implicitly  to  obey  God  and 
their  consciences,  as  such,  without  any  sinister  view  what- 
ever. However,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  that  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment, 
are  proposed  to  us.  If  you  have  made  any  observations  on 
the  human  mind,  you  must  know  that,  with  or  without  the 
belief  of  a  God,  men  always  begin  to  act  from  the  simplest 
and  lowest  motives  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and  the 
force  of  habit,  that  these  motives  lose  their  influence,  and 
that  men  become  capable  of  acting  from  more  generous  and 
disinterested  principles.  If  you  be  ignorant  of  this,  you 
have  much  to  learn  ;  but  you  will  find  it  admirably  explained 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  to  whom  I  refer  you  on  the  subject. 

It  is  by  slow  degrees  that  a  child  comes  to  love  evert  Ws 
nurse  or  his  parents*  At  first,  he  loves  his  food  and  his 
play  much  more ;  but  in  time  he  becomes  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing both,  and  even  his  life,  and  not  only  to  serve  them, 
but  also  his  country  and  mankind.  Though,  therefore,  reli- 
gion begins  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven, 
at  length  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  and  the  true  Christian 
loves  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart  (being  wholly  devoted 
to  his  will),  and  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

Religion,  if  1  have  any  idea  of  its  nature  and  practical 
tendency,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  you  suppose  it 
to  be.  By  extending  our  views  to  the  certain  prospect  of  a 
future  and  better  life,  it  must,  in  proportion  as  its  principles 
are  attended  to,  give  a  man  a  higher  idea  of  his  personal  im- 
portance, and  of  the  consequence  of  his  actions;  and,  in  fact, 
will  make  him  a  superior  kind  of  being  to  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  his  existence  will  close  in  a  few  years,  and  may 
terminate  to-morrow.  You  say,  that  "  an  atheist,  feeling 
himself  to  be  a  link  in  the  grand  chain  of  nature,  feels  his 
relative  importance,  and  dreads  no  imaginary  being."  P.  46. 
But  a  theist,  and  a  believer  in  revelation,  conceives  himself 
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to  be  a  much  more  important  link  in  the  same  grand  chain 
of  ilature,  and  therefore  will  feel  himself  more  concerned  to 
act  a  part  worthy  of  his  rank  and  station.  If  he  /ear*,  it  is 
only  that  great  Being,  who  is  the  proper  object  of  fear,  and 
then  only  when  his  righteous  will  is  not  obeyed  ;  and  his 
hope^  which  is  certainly  a  delightful  and  valuable  principle, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  that 
an  atheist  can  pretend  to. 

Besides,  upon  your  own  principles,  you  cannot  deny 
that  religion  must  have  great  practical  influence,  if  it  bis 
really  believed,  so  long  as  mankind  are  governed  by  hopes 
and  fears.  Why  is  it  that  the  laws  afid  the  gallows^  as  you 
say,  keep  in  order  such  a  city  as  London,  but  that  men  fear 
detection,  and  dread  pain  and  death  ?  But  a  real  believer  in 
revelation  well  knows  that  if  he  act  wickedly  he  can  never 
escape  detection,  and  that  he  has  much  more  to  fear  than 
man  can  inflict  upon  him.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that 
men  should  not  be  influenced  by  it?  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  its  practical  influence  is  very  great,  and  even  that  it 
weighs  something  with  those  who  profess  to  disclaim  it. 
Indeed,  human  nature  must  be  a  thing  very  different  from 
what  we  know  it  to  be,  if  the  principles  of  religion,  firmly 
beheved,  (as,  no  doubt,  they  are  by  many,)  have  no  real  in- 
fluence. No  man,  acquainted  with  history,  or  with  com- 
mon life,  can  deny  the  influence  either  of  fnthusiasm  or  of 
superstition,  which  are  only  perversions  of  religion. 

You  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  "whatever  advantage 
religion  has  had  in  the  enumeration  of  its  martyrs,  the 
cause  of  atheism  may  boast  the  same,^'  p.  xxi  ;  and  you 
"  mention  Vanini*  as  a  martyr  for  atheism."  I  will  not 
dispute  the  point  with  you,  but  I  think  I  have  read  an 
account  of  Vanini,  which  represents  him  as  not  having  been 
properly  an  atheist,  as  not  having  had  the  power  of  recan- 
tation at  the  stake,  and  as  sufl^ering  with  more  reluctance 
than  has  been  sometimes  given  out  ;  all  which  circum- 
stances make  his  case  much  less  to  your  purpose.  But, 
admitting  all  that  you  can  wish  with  respect  to  it,  very 
little,  we  know,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  any 
single  person^  because  he  may  be  influenced  by  motives 
which  will  have  little  weight  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. 

On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  something  adapted  to  in- 

*  An  Italian  imprisoned  in  EnglamI,  on  a  charge  oi  irreligion,  in  1614,  and 
burnt  »t  Toulouse,  in  I619,  at  the  age'of  34,  the  executioner  having  first  cut  off 
his  tongue.     His  atheism  has  been  justly  qrieStiontd. 
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fliience  human  nature  in  general^  and  cannot  but  have  real 
moment  in  the  conduct  of  men,  that  can  produce  such  lists 
of  ready  and  cheerful  martyrs  as  Christianity  can  boast; 
men  of  all  countries,  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank  and 
condition  in  life,  and  differing  from  one  another  in  as  many 
circumstances  (and  especially  in  the  belief  of  particular 
doctrines)  as  you  can  name  ;  while  they  have  agreed  in 
nothing  besides  the  s\m^\Q  profession  of  Christianity ^diudi  the 
heXiei  oi  a  future  life  of  retribution.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that,  since  the  same  causes  will  always  pro- 
duce the  same  effects,  a  time  of  persecution  would  now  call 
forth  as  many  martyrs  as  ever.  Surely,  then,  if  we  may 
judge  from  observation,  as  philosophers  ought  to  do,  we  must 
be  convinced,  that  there  is  something  in  this  belief  that  is 
adapted  to  affect  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and  that  in 
the  greatest  and  happiest  manner. 

Should  you  yourself  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
atheism,  as  you  express  your  readiness  to  do,  p.  xxi,  (but  in 
which  few  will  believe  you  to  be  in  earnest,  because,  with 
your  prospects,  they  will  think  you  a  fool  for  so  doing,)  it 
will  contribute  very  little  to  impress  mankind  in  general  in 
favour  of  your  principles ;  and  though  you  may  possibly 
have  some  admirers,  I  will  venture  to  say  you  will  have 
few  followers.  Unbelievers,  of  my  acquaintance,  make  no 
scruple  of  conforming  to  any  thing  that  the  state  requires  ; 
and,  I  am  confident,  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  you,  if 
they  were  to  see  you  going  to  the  stake. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Sir, 

1  DO  not  care  to  animadvert  upon  all  those  passages  in 
your  answer,  in  which  you  seem  to  have  mistaken  my 
meaning  ;  but  I  must  take  notice  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

It  is  not  fair  in  you  to  say,  as  you  seem  to  do,  that  be- 
cause I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  an  atheist  cannot 
be  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no  future  state,  I  therefore 
allow  that  "  the  course  of  nature  may  be  as  it  is  without  a 
God,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  natural  proof  of  a  Deity.** 
P.  95.  What  then.  Sir,  was  my  object  in  those  Letters,  to 
which  you  have  made  a  reply  .^     Was  it  not  to  unfold  and 
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exhibit  the  natural  proof  of  a  Deity?  Do  you  infer  whatever 
you  please  from  my  writings,  but  do  not  insinuate  that  I 
myself  infer  or  allow  it. 

You  charge  me  very  unjustly  with  giving  up  "  the  reality 
of  a  particular  providence^"  and  you  say  you  "give  it  up 
too  ;'*  p.  xxix ;  whereas,  I  only  deny  those  frequent  mira- 
culous  interpositions,  which  some  have  supposed.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  I  believe  that  every  thing,  and  every 
event,  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  was  originally  ap- 
pointed to  fit  its  proper  place;  and  this  you  yourself  must 
also  admit,  if  you  acknowledge  a  principle  of  intelligence 
and  design  in  the  universe.  For  this  cannot  be  limited  to 
some  things  only,  but  must  extend  to  all.  Besides,  the 
greatest  things  have  the  strictest  connexion  with,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  the  smallest. 

If,  which  you  allow,  there  was  9.  real  desigii  in  the  ori- 
ginal production  of  things,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  there  must  likewise  have  been  a  foresight  of 
whatever  would  happen  in  consequence  of  those  laws,  and,, 
therefore,  a  proper  adjustment  of  all  events  to  one  another; 
so  that  you  cannot  admit  a  proper  intelligence  in  nature, 
without  admitting  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence. 
Indeed,  Sir,  you  should  not  have  abandoned  the  old  atheis- 
tical principle  of  chance,  and  admitted  of  design  in  nature, 
without  attending  to  all  the  consequences  of  this  principle. 
Only  pursue  that  principle  consistently,  and  you  will  soon 
come  to  believe  all  that  1  do. 

You  consider  it  as  a  false  assertion,  that  "  a  cause  needs 
not  be  prior  to  its  effect.**  P.  .5.  Now  many  secondary 
causes  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  a  moment  without  pro- 
ducing their  proper  effects,  as  the  sun,  without  giving  light, 
a  magnet,  without  attracting  iron,  &c.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  the  case  with  the  original  cause  of  all  things  ;  so  that  his 
works,  as  well  as  himself,  may  have  been  from  all  eternity. 

This,  however,  I  have  only  mentioned,  as  what  may  per- 
haps be  a  more  probable  supposition,  than  that  the  Divine 
Being  should  have  existed  a  whole  eternity  without  creating 
any  other  being.  But  this  opinion  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  simple  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  some  notice  of  what  you  say 
with  respect  to  authority,  in  the  question  we  are  discussing. 
I  am  as  far  as  you  can  be  from  laying  much  stress  on  mere 
authority  in  matters  of  speculation  and  reasoning,  though  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  it.     But  I  can  by  no  means  think  with  you,  that  '*  mo- 
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dern  philosophers  are  nearly  all  atheists."  P.  xxiv.  Indeed, 
if  this  be  the  case,  there  must,  by  your  account,  be  very  few 
in  this  country,  at  least  you  are  not  acquainted  with  many 
of  them  ;  and  therefore,  from  your  personal  knowledge,  can 
have  no  authority  for  the  assertion.  For  you  say,  p.  xvi. 
yon  know  of  none  besides  yourself  and  your  friend^  the 
joint  authors  of  this  answer  to  my  Letters.  1  am  ready, 
however,  to  allow  that  what  you  say  may  be  nearly  true 
with  respect  to  France  and  Italy,  though  I  believe  it  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  as  yet,  in  England  ;  and  if  you  confine 
yourself  to  those  who  have  really  advanced  the  bounds  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
the  most  in  the  character  of  philosophers^  you  will  not,  I 
think,  find  so  many  atheists  among  them,  in  any  country,  as 
you  may  have  supposed. 

You  mention  Hume,  Helvetius,  Diderot  and  D*Alem- 
bert ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  discove- 
ries in  natural  or  moral  science  made  by  any  of  them.  This 
I  do  not  say  to  insult  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  reputation  they  have  gained,  though  1  scruple 
not  to  avow  this  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hume.*  They  have 
their  excellencies,  but  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  Some 
of  them  are  mathematicians,  but,  properly  speaking,  I  do 
not  know  that  any  of  them  are  to  be  allowed  a  rank,  at  least 
any  high  rank,  among  philosophers.  In  a  general  way  of 
speaking,  indeed,  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  call  any  person 
a  philosopher,  who  only  gives  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  philosophy,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of 
others ;  but  when  you  mentioned  particular  names,  as  those 
of  persons  known  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  philo- 
sophers, and  especially  so  few  as  four^  you  should  have 
selected  those  who  had  made  important  discoveries  of  ttieir 
own.  You  can  hardly  think  it  sufficient  to  entitle  a  man 
to  the  rank  of  a  philosopher^  that  he  is  merely  an  unbeliever 
in  natural  or  revealed  religion. 

A$  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  myself  might  have 
been^  if  I  had  not  from  my  "  first  initiatior*-  into  science, 
been  dedicated  to  what  is  called  the  immediate  service  of 

*  As  what  I  have  observed  concerning  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  place,  may  be  mis- 
understood, and  be  thought  to  be  invidious,  I  sliall  add  what  I  have  taken  several 
opportnnities  of  saying  before,  viz.  that  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  requires 
great  mental  powers  to  make  discoveries  in  natural  phikssophy.  They  have  gene- 
rally been  m^de  by  accident.  But  as  Mr.  Hammon  seemed  willing  to  avail  himself 
of  the  aufhoritv  oif  philosophers,  I  have  only  observed  that,  be  their  merit  what  it 
may,  that  kind  of  authority,  strictly  speaking,  and  tvhen  the  term  is  properly 
defined,  makes  rery  little  for  him,  aot  many  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them< 
selves  in  that  way  having  been  atheists.    CP.J 
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God/*  p.xxiv.  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  known,  except  to 
my  Maker.  It  is  evident  that  you  have  little  knowledge  of 
my  history,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  to  the  world  that  it 
should  be  known.  I  have,  however,  been  more  than  once, 
and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  near  fourteen  years  in 
all,  out  of  what  you,  in  ridicule,  call  the  immediate  service  of 
God,  after  1  had  been  several  years  engaged  in  it ;  and  now, 
without  having  arty  reason  to  complain  of  age  or  infirmity, 
and  in  preference  perhaps  to  more  lucrative  pursuits,  I  have, 
from  pure  choice,  resumed  it;  and  I  hope  to  continue  in  it 
as  long  as  I  shall  be  capable  of  doing  the  duties  of  it. 

Sincerely  wishing  that  you  may  come  to  see  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  in  the  same  light  with  myself,  and  thereby 
attain  to  the  same  perfect  satisfaction  in  your  pursuits  and 
prospects  that  I  have  in  mine, 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Birmingham  J  Mai/,  1782. 
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LETTERS 

TO   A 

— *^^^ — 
PART  II. 

CONTAINING 

A  State  of  the  Evidence  of  revealed  Religion t  with  Animadversions  on  the  two  last 
Chapters  of  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 


■  Ne  te  auferat  ebrius  ardor. 


Neu  clauses  radiis  oculos  opponat  apertis. 
Utere  mente  tua.     Procul  anticipata  repelle 
Judicia  ;  et  recto  librans  examine  lances, 
Haiic  demum,  audita  causa,  complectere  partem, 
Quam  mens,  et  ratio  veri  studiosa,  probabit. 

Anti-Lucretius. 
[1787.] 


THE 

PREFACE. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  have  now  completed  this 
series  oi Letters,  in  which  I  have  advanced  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  remove  the  objections  of 
philosophical  persons  to  the  evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed rehgion. 

In  this  discussion,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  some  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  hitherto  treated  the  same  subject, 
both  with  respect  to  what  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  defence  is  conducted.  The  articles 
that  I  undertake  to  defend  are  more  consonant  to  reason, 
and  my  proof  of  them  rests  on  the  same  principles  on  which 
all  philosophical  investigations  proceed,  so  that,  if  I  do  not 
deceive  myself,  1  have  brought  the  questions  concerning  the 
being  of  a  God,  the  truth  of  his  moral  government  here,  and 
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the  certainty  of  a  life  of  retribution  to  come,  (which  are 
the  great  principles  of  all  religion,)  into  a  state  in  which  it 
will  be  more  easy  to  come  to  a  fair  issue  with  unbelievers, 
and  to  decide  whether  there  be  sufficient  ground  for  our 
faith  in  them,  or  not. 

With  respect  to  both  natural  and  revealed  religion,  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  whether  actual  appearances^ 
and  known  facts^  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. In  natural  religion,  the  appearances  to  be  accounted 
for  are  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature.  In  revealed  reli- 
gion, they  are  certain  historical  facts  as  indisputable  as  any 
natural  appearances.  They  are  the  belief  of  the  miracles  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ,  and  that  of  his  resurrection,  in  given 
circumstances.  As  appearances  in  nature  cannot,  I  appre- 
hend, be  accounted  for  without  admitting  an  intelligent 
Author  of  nature,  distinct  from  nature  itself,  and  also  that 
this  Author  of  nature  is  a  benevolent  and  righteous  Being; 
so  the  simple  fact,  of  the  belief  of  the  great  events  on  which 
depends  the  truth  of  the  divine  missions  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  accounted  for,  without 
admitting  the  reality  of  those  events. 

To  this  particular  state  of  the  question,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  confine  myself  in  this  second  series  of  Letters, 
referring  the  reader  for  the  discussion  of  many  things  relating 
to  the  evidence  of  revelation  to  more  systematical  works, 
and  to  that  short  view  of  the  whole  compass  of  it,  which 
will  be  found  in  my  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion.    (Vol.  II.  pp.  123—190.) 

In  this  second  part  of  my  work,  I  have  considered  the 
divine  missions  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  as  proved  by 
exactly  similar  arguments,  but  with  little  regard  to  their 
connexion  ;  and  to  this  similarity  of  argumeiits  I  ear- 
nestly wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  learned  and  candid 
Jews^  being  confident  that,  when  once  they  shall  truly 
understand  the  ground  on  wKich  they  ought  to  receive, 
and  must  defend,  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  they  will 
be  convinced  that  they  must  also  admit  the  truth  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ;  and  this  being  admitted,  they 
will  soon  acknowledge  that  every  other  objection  to 
Christianity,  on  which  they  have  laid  any  stress,  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Those  Jews  with  whom  I  have  conversed  or  corres- 
ponded, though  they  firmly  believe  what  they  have  been 
taught  <:oncerning  the  truth  of  their  religion,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  a  sufficiently  distinct  apprehension  of 
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the  true  ground  of  their  own  faith,  or  what  arguments 
they  must  allege  in  order  to  convince  an  unbeliever  that 
Moses  had  a  divine  mission,  and  that  he  worked  real 
miracles  in  proof  of  it.  A  previous  controversy  with 
unbelievers  would  shew  them  the  ground  on  which  they 
must  stand,  and  then,  I  think,  they  must  clearly  perc.eive 
that  the  truth  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  stands 
more  firmly  and  unexceptionably  on  the  same  ground, 
in  consequence  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  being  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  and  more  within  the  compass  of  ac- 
knowledged history. 

I  therefore  wish  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  Letters*  would  consider  this  work  as 
an  appendage  to  them,  having  the  same  object  with  respect 
to  them^  viz.  as  unbelievers  in  Christianity.  They  will, 
I  flatter  myself,  receive  some  satisfaction  from  seeing  in 
them  a  clear  state  of  the  evidences  of  their  own  rehgion ; 
and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  writings  of  their  own 
in  which  this  is  given  or  attempted.  Being  well  grounded 
in  this,  they  will  soon  be  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  defend  their  own  faith,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  admitting  what  will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  ours  also. 
Both  the  systems  are,  in  effect,  but  one,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  together. 

It  is  also  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the  attention  of 
Christians,  as  well  as  that  of  Jews,  might  be  drawn  to 
this  subject,  that  having  a  clearer  idea  of  the  certaint^^ 
as  well  as  of  the  value  of  their  faith,  they  might  both  be 
able  to  defend  it,  whenever  they  hear  it  attacked,  and  also 
prize  it  the  more,  and  be  more  careful  to  govern  their  lives 
by  it.  Without  this,  men  are  but  nominal  Christians^ 
which  is  in  reality  much  worse  than  being  no  Christians 
at  all.  Better  would  it  be  for  any  man  never  to  have 
heard  the  name  of  Christ,  than  be  his  disciple  in  nam^^ 
only. 

To  be  Christians  to  any  purpose,  we  should  always  keep 
in  view  the  great  practical  principles  of  our  religion.  It 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  business,  or  of  pleasure,  to 
make  us  lose  sight  of  them.  Christianity  will  be  no  ob» 
struction  to  any  thing  that  is  truly  rational,  and  becoming  a 
man,  with  respect  to  either;  and  whatever  is  not  rational, 
ought  to  be  abandoned  on  principles  that  are  even  not 
Christian. 

*  "  Inviting  them  to  an  amicable  discussion  of  tfie  eridcnce  of  Chmtianity."  1780. 
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It  is  because  I  consider  the  principles  of  Christianity  as 
properly  practical  ones,  that  I  am  less  solicitous  about  the 
conversion  of  any  unbelievers  who  are  much  advanced  in  life, 
at  least  for  their  own  sakes,  since  their  dispositions  and 
habits  are  already  formed,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  power  of  new  and  better  principles  to  change 
them.  But  I  wish  it  for  the  sake  of  younger  persons,  on 
whom  their  opinions  have  influence,  and  on  whom  good 
principles  might  have  the  greatest  effect. 

To  unbelievers  of  a  certain  age,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  would  only  be  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
speculative  truth,  the  magnitude  and  value  of  which  would. 
never  be  fully  felt,  or  make  much  impression  on  them. 
Having  heard  it  from  their  infancy,  having  in  general 
believed  it  for  some  time,  and  not  coming  to  disbelieve  it,  till 
they  had  long  disregarded  it,  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
absolute  novelty,  as  it  had  with  the  heathen  world  at  the  time 
of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  when  it  produced  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  persons  of  all 
ages.  With  respect  to  those  unbelievers  of  the  present 
times  who  are  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  their 
minds  are  already  so  occupied,  that  they  would  give  but 
little  attention  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  if  they 
should  come  to  believe  in  it. 

But,  be  the  advantage  more  or  less  to  such  unbelievers 
themselves  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  there 
are  others  to  whom  it  might  be  the  greatest  benefit.  We 
see  every  day  how  men  of  reputed  sense,  and  general 
knowledge,  are  looked  up  to  by  those  who  are  young, 
and  entering  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  whose  minds 
are  not  yet  so  much  occupied,  but  that  they  might  feerthe 
full  force  of  new  truth.  If  they  only  perceive  a  person  of 
acknowledged  ability,  and  general  good  character,  to  smile 
when  the  subject  of  religion  or  Christianity  is  mentioned, 
they  will  suspect,  perhaps  conclude  at  once,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  deserves  their  attention,  and  having  this 
persuasion,  however  hastily  formed,  they  may  go  without 
restraint  into  that  career  of  vicious  indulgence,  to  which 
their  age  prompts,  and  which  they  know  Christianity  forbids. 

Whereas,  were  all  persons  of  respectable  characters,  on 
other  accounts,  believers  in  Christianity,  though  they  might 
not  have  much  zeal  for  it,  they  would  at  least  behave  and 
speak  in  such  a  manner,  when  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
as  would  lead  young  persons  to  consider  it  as  a  serious 
business,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  ami  this  mi^ht  lead  to 
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the  most  desirable  consequences.  What  young  persons 
embrace,  they  embrace  with  ardour,  and  their  minds  are  not 
so  much  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  world,  but  that 
they  might  attend  to  those  of  another  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  impetuosity  of  passion,  there  is  in  uncontaniinated 
youth,  an  ingenuous  modesty,  a  sense  of  honour,  and  a 
dread  of  vice,  almost  peculiar  to  that  early  period  of  life, 
which,  aided  by  good  principles,  may  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  restraint  of  their  passions,  and  render  them  capable,  as 
we  frequently  see  them  to  be,  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of 
virtue. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  that  I  look  to  is,  that,  when 
the  parents  are  Christians,  their  children  will  be  in  the  way 
of  receiving  a  religious  and  christian  education,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  will  be  brought  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  from  their  earhest  years ;  and  without  this,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  ever  acquire  a  true  relish 
for  them.  The  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noble  simplicity,  and  true  sublimity  of  many  parts  of 
them,  is  (at  least  according  to  our  present  translation)  so  un- 
couth to  an  European  ear,  and  both  the  customs,  and  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  oriental  nations,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  pious  Jews,  as  well  as  others,  appear  so  strange,  that 
persons,  whose  taste  has  been  formed  by  the  modes  of 
modern  education,  will  often  be  more  struck  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  will  tend  to  make  them  smile,  than  with  those 
that  ought  to  make  them  serious.  This  will  more  especially 
be  the  case  with  those  whose  minds  have  got  a  tinge  from 
reading  the  profane  jests  of  such  writers  as  Voltaire.  There 
are  many  persons  whose  minds  are  in  such  a  state,  that  it  is 
not  even  in  their  own  power  to  make  the  allowance  that  they 
ought  to  do,  and  which  they  are  even  sensible  they  ought  to 
do,  for  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  so  as  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  the  same  satisfaction  and  advantage,  that 
one  who  has  been  educated  a  Christian,  and  been  brought  up 
with  a  reverence  for  those  sacred  books,  habitually  does. 
Our  feelings  are  far  from  so  readily  following  our  opinions. 

Not  that  I  consider  the  books  of  Scripture  as  inspired^  and 
on  that  account  entitled  to  this  high  degree  of  respect,  but 
as  authentic  records  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind, 
with  every  particular  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  well  ac- 
quainted. The  sacred  writers,  as  we  justly  call  them,  were, 
moreover,  in  general,  persons  of  such  exalted  piety,  and  dis- 
interested benevolence,  (the  most  genuine  and  affecting 
marks  of  which  abound  in  their  writings,)  and  the  histories 
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themselves  are  so  valuable  and  improving,  that  no  other 
reading  can  supply  the  place  of  this.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
look  in  profane  history,  for  a  narrative  so  instructive,  for  cha- 
racters so  excellent,  or  forms  of  devotions  so  pure.  What  is 
there  in  all  the  remains  »f  heathen  antiquity  comparable  to 
the  book  of  Psalms  ?  There  never  existed  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  that  knowledge  of  one  God,  the  maker  and  pre- 
server of  all  things,  and  that  persuasion  concerning  his 
universal  and  righteous  government,  which  alone  can  inspire 
such  sentiments,  and  dictate  such  compositions. 

My  principal  object  in  this  work  will  easily  be  perceived  to 
have  been  to  give  a  just  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Christianity  was  promulgated  ;  since,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  these  alone,  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  origin  of 
it  was  divine;  and  in  describing  those  I  have  been  much 
assisted  by  Dr,  Lardners  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,*  a 
work  of  singular  value,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  unbe- 
liever, who  has  heard  of  it,  can  hold  himself  excusable  in 
rejecting  Christianity,  till  he  has  read  and  considered  From 
this  work  only  have  I  given  the  view  of  ancient  objections  to 
Christianity,  in  the  14th  and  15th  Letters.  I  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  peruse  the  authors  from  which  he  has  col- 
lected them,  but  I  know  of  nothing  of  much  importance  that 
can  be  added  to  what  he  has  produced,  and  I  thought  it  of 
some  use  and  consequence  to  bring  into  one  view,  what  is 
dispersed  through  four  quarto  volumes.  1  have  chosen  his 
translations,  in  preference  to  any  that  I  might  have 
given  of  my  own,  as  no  person  will  question  his  fidelity,  his 
diligence,  or  his  universal  impartiality. 

Great  benefit  would  accrue  to  Christianity,  if  it  be 
founded  in  truth,  (and  on  no  other  supposition  would  I 
wish  to  have  any  respect  for  it  at  all,)  from  a  calm  and  free 
discussion  of  its  evidences  with  an  intelligent  unbeliever. 
This  I  endeavoured  to  procure  when  I  animadverted  upon 
Mr.  Gibbon  s  two  chapters  in  the  conclusion  to  my  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity .  But  with  the  invitation  I 
then  gave  Mr.  Gibbon,  he  has  hitherto  refused  to  comply. 
What  may  be  inferred  from  his  declining  this  discussion,  it 
is  for  the  public  to  judge,  and  it  concerns  himself,  and  not 
me. "I*  A  copy  of  these  Letters  W\\\  also  be  sent  to  him,  and 
if  he  (or  any  other  unbeliever  of  ability  and  character)  choose 


•  "  A  Large  Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  176i."   Re-published  in  his  Works,  1788,  Vol.  VII. — IX. 
t  See  the  Correspondence  annexed  to  the  DUcounes  on  Revealed  Religion,  ngi. 
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to  answer  them,  he  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me  in 
reply.  And,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  many  others,  no 
public  controversy  could  be  more  useful,  or  more  season- 
able. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Gibbon,  if  he 
should  undertake  the  discussion,  to  lay  aside  the  mask  he  has 
affected  to  wear,  by  pretending  to  believe  in  Christianity, 
when  he  evidently  does  not,  but  it  is  a  mask  by  which  he 
conceals  nothing.  If  1  treat  any  thing  in  the  religion  of  my 
country  as  absurd,  I  do  it  openly  and  gravely ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  hold  myself  ready  to  defend  whatever  I  advance, 
or  to  retract  what  I  may  be  unable  to  defend. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  believes  Christianity  to  be  mischievous  as 
well  as  false,  let  him,  as  becomes  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
citizen,  openly  disclaim  and  openly  oppugn  it.  If  he 
thinks  it  to  be  false,  but  useful^  let  him  neither  write  nor 
speak  on  the  subject.  Nothing  can  justify  this,  but  a  per- 
suasion of  its  being  better  for  the  world  that  the  scheme 
should  be  exploded  and  abandoned. 

If  any  man,  embarked  in  a  voyage  with  others,  perceives 
that  the  vessel  in  which  they  sail  will  certainly  be  lost,  and 
that  it  is  not  in  his  power,  or  in  theirs,  to  prevent  it,  he  ought 
to  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself,  and  not  give  others  need- 
less alarm  and  distress.  If  he  think  that,  by  proper  exertion, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  saving  the  ship,  he  ought  to  give  the 
greatest  and  quickest  alarm  that  he  can.  But  in  no  case  can 
he  be  justified  in  giving  his  opinion  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
some  of  the  passengers  might  understand  him  to  mean  one 
thing,  and  others  another  ;  and  in  amusing  himself  with 
laughing  at  the  mistakes  that  were  made  about  his  real  sen- 
timents. Such,  however,  has  been  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  with  respect  to  a  subject  of  infinitely  more  moment 
than  the  danger  of  a  shipwreck. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  be,  as  he  pretends,  a  believer  in  Christia- 
nity, and  a  future  life,  let  him  write  on  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  no  person  shall  entertain  a  doubt  of  it ;  and 
so  that  their  faith  may  be  strengthened,  and  not  weakened 
by  his  writings.  If  he  be  an  unbeliever,  let  him  no  longer 
trifle  with  the  world,  and  use  the  language  of  deceit,  without 
deceiving. 

By  replying  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  these  Letters,  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  insinuate,  that  I  think  lightly  of  what  others 
have  done  in  the  same  controversy.  On  the  contrary,  every 
answer  to  him  that  I  have  yet  seen,  contains  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  every  thing  of  any  consequence  that  he  has 
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advanced  against  Christianity,*  and  the  defence  that  he  has 
made  o^  himself  against  Mr.  Davis,  is  far  from  amounting  to 
a  defence  of  the  cause  that  he  has  espoused,  which  is  all  that 
the  public  is  concerned  with.  The  reply  of  the  learned 
Bishop  of  LandafF  is  particularly  valuable,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  see  him  affect  to  believe  Mr.  Gibbon  to  be  sincere  in 
the  regard  that  he  professes  for  Christian ity.-f  This  I  think 
to  be  unworthy  of  a  christian  bishop,  as  1  think  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's pretences  are  unworthy  of  a  man.  I  treat  Mr.  Gibbon 
as  unquestionably  an  unbeliever,  and  in  that  character  I  wish 
him  to  make  his  defence. 


Since  this  preface  was  sent  to  the  press,  I  have  seen  Dr, 
Toulmins'^  Essay  on  "  The  Eternity  of  the  World."  But  after 
what  I  have  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hammon,  I  see  no  reason  to 
t^ke  particular  notice  of  it. 

He  is  far  from  denying  d'm^w,ora  principle  of  intelligence, 
in  the  universe,  and  sincerely  wishes  "  to  confirm  mankind 
in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  what  is  great,  powerful  and 
good/'     P,  130. 

"  So  far,"  says  he,  "  are  the  arguments  which  I  have 
made  use  of  from  having  the  smallest  tendency  to  damp  the 
expectations  of  future  being  and  felicity,  that  they  open  the 
most  briUiant  prospects  to  the  imagination  ;  they  enforce 
the  excellence  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  existence  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence,  inseparable  from,  and 
pervading,  an  eternal  universe.'*     P.  1.33. 

He  asserts  the  eternity  of  the  human  race.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  only  proves  a  state  of  the  earth  anterior  to  the 
period  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  which  I  be- 

*  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  my  reader  with  the  Satisfaction  I 
have  just  received  from  an  Essay  in  M):  CumberlantCs  Observer,  Vol.  I.  No.  11,  in 
answer  to  what  Mr.  Gibbon  has  said  concerning  the  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  crii' 
cifixion.  His  remarks  appear  to  me  to  be  very  judicious,  and  well  expressed,  I 
liave  some  doubts,  however,  whether  that  darkness  was  preternatural,  as  well  as 
whether  it  was  very  considerable.     (P.) 

Mr.  Wakefield  expresses  "  some  doubt  whether  i\iG  Evangelist  (Matt,  xxvii.  45,) 
liimself  designed  to  point  out  this  darkness  as  a  proper  miraculous  event."  He  adds, 
that  •'  many  circumstances  of  <lie  crucifixion  evidently  prove  the  darkness  to  have 
been  slight,  so  as  not  to  have  prevented  the  standers  by  from  distinctly  seeing  each 
other."  ^  St.  Matthew,  1782,  p.  399.  Sec  also  Lardner's  Works,  VH.  pp.  372,  &c. 
and  Watson's  Apologu,  Letter  V. 

t  See  in  the  Bishop's  Life,  by  himself,  just  published,  the  account  of.his  corres- 
pondence with  Mr  (jibbon,  &c.  in  1776,  on  the  pubjicatipn  of  tlie /l|>(»cf;////. 

X  George  Hoggart  Tonlmin,  M.  D.  Wolverhampton.  This  iinihur  published 
*•  The  Antiquity  and  Duration  of  the  World,  1780;"  "  The  Eternity  of  the  VVorlcj, 
178.'j  i"  "  The  Eternity  of  the  Universe,  1789"  See  the  introduction  to  the  latter 
volume. 
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lieve  is  the  general  opinion  of  philosophical  Christians.  He 
descants  on  the  pretensions  to  high  antiquity  by  the  Hindoos, 
as  those  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  best  founded,  but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  who  was  so  near  to 
the  origin  of  the  present  race  of  man,  as  (independent  of 
other  considerations,  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Toulmin)  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  his  account  is  very  near  the  truth.*  But 
the  belief  of  revelation  does  not  absolutely  require  a  belief 
of  any  events  prior  to  the  age  of  Moses,  or  such  as  himself 
and  his  contemporaries  could  not  but  have  had  the  means  of 
being  well  informed  of. 


•  My  author  was  led  farther  to  consider  this  subject  in  Section  II.  of  his  "  Com- 
parison of  the  Institutions  of  Moses  with  those  of  the  Hindoos,"  printed  at  Northum- 
berland (America)  in  1799»  and  which  will,  1  hope,  appear  among  the  later  volumes 
of  this  edition.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  same  subject  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  his  Dissertations,  especially  the  Ninth,  '*  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindis, 
written  in  January,  1788."  He  thus  enters  on  an  Inquiry,  in  which  he  was  so  well 
prepared  to  engage : — "  The  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindus  is  believed  so  firmly  by 
themselves,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  conversation  among  Europeans,  that 
a  short  view  of  their  chronological  system,  which  luui  not  yet  been  exhibited,  from, 
certain  authorities,  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  seek  truth  without  partiality  to 
received  opimons,  and  without  regarding  any  consequences  that  may  result  ffom 
their  inquiries :  the  consequences,  indeed,  of  truth  cannot  but  be  desirable,  and  no 
reasonable  man  will  apprehend  any  dang^  to  society  from  a  general  diffusion  of  its 
light;  but  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  a  false  glare,  nor  mistake 
enigmas  and  allegories  for  historical  verity."  He  then  declares  himself  "  attache«i 
to  no  system,  and  as  much  disposed  to  reject  the  Mosaic  history,  if  it  be  proved  erro- 
neous, as  to  believe  it  if  it  be  confirmed  by  sound  reasoning  from  indubitable  evi- 
dence." Thus  he  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  system  of  Indian  chronology  "  is 
not  in  fact  the  same  with  our  own,  but  embellished  and  obscured  by  the  fancy  of  their 
poets  and  the  riddles  of  their  astronomers."    Dissertations,  1792,  I.  pp.  279»  280. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  UNBELIEVER. 
PART  II. 


LETTER  I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Testimony, 
Dear  Sir, 
I  AM  happy  to  find  that,  in  my  former  Letters,  I  have  been 
able  to  suggest  to  you  such  considerations  as,  by  the  help 
of  your  own  just  reflections,  have  removed  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  your  way  with  respect  to  the  belief  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  of  his  moral  government  of  the  world.      But 
you  think   that  the  arguments  from  the  light  of  nature,  in 
favour  of  ^future  life,  amount  to  little  more  than  to  shew 
that  the  thing  is  not  impossible,  not  being,  upon  the  whole, 
repugnant  to  the  observed  course  of  nature;  and  that  the 
striking/ac^  of  our  seeing  men  die  just  like  brutes  or  plants, 
without  any  symptom  of  revival,  wears  so  different  an  aspect, 
that  you  cannot  think  we  are  sufficiently  authorized  to  in- 
dulge so  much  as  what  may  be  called  the  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
tion.    For  as  to  the  opinion  of  an  immaterial  soul,  distinct 
from  the  body,   which  makes  its   escape  at  death,  we  are 
both  agreed  that  no  appearance  in  nature  favours  the  suppo- 
sition.    Whatever  the  powers  of />erc6'/)^^o/^  and  thought  be  in 
themselves,  they  evidently  depend  upon  the  organization  of 
the  brain  ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  all  the  received  rules 
of  philosophizing,  must  be  ascribed  to  it,  so  that  they  cannot 
subsist  without  it. 

Acknowledging,  however,  as  you  do,  that  a  future  life, 
and  an  endless  continuance  of  being,  (in  which  we  shall 
make  continual  advances  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  e4ilarging 
our  comprehension  of  mind  without  limits,)  affords  a  flat- 
tering prospect;  and  as  this  is  strongly,  and  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  held  out  to  us  in  the  Christian,  if  not  in 
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the  Jewish  revelation,  in  which  you  know  I  am  a  believer, 
you  wish  that  I  would  explain  to  you,  as  distinctly  as  I  can, 
and  from  the  first  principles  of  assent,  the  proper  ground  of 
this  faith  in  revealed  religion,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  my 
former  correspondence,  1  explained  the  principles  of  natural 
religion.  In  other  words,  you  wish  me  to  inform  you  on 
what  foundation  it  is  that  I  believe  that  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  and  of  man,  has  at  any  time  revealed  his  will  to  any 
part  of  the  liuman  race,  so  as  to  promise  eternal  life  and  hap- 
piness to  those  who  obey  it. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  my  former  attempt,  I  am 
very  ready,  on  this,  as  on  that  occasion,  to  give  you  all  the 
satisfaction  in  my  power,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  it  may 
be  with  the  same  effect,  as  I  am  confident  that,  disposed  as 
you  are  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  a  belief  in  revelation  will 
make  you  a  still  better  and  much  happier  man  even  in  this  life. 
You  will  look  with  unspeakably  more  pleasure  on  every 
thing  around  you,  and  quit  this  scene  of  things,  not  only 
without  regret,  bur  with  a  satisfaction  far  exceeding  that 
which  you  have  ever  had  in  it. 

I  shall  begin  with  observing,  that  the  evidence  of  revela- 
tion is  necessarily  of  the  historical  kind,  and  rests  upon  testi- 
moni/ ;  and,  though,  I  hardly  need  to  explain  the  foundation 
of  our  faith  in  testimony,  I  shall,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  disquisition  I  am  undertaking,  observe  that,  philosophi- 
cally considered,  it  arises  from  our  experience  that  it  may  be 
depended  upon  ;  ithaving  been  found  that  there  is  generally 
a  correspondence  between  what  is  asserted  by  men,  and  the 
thins^s  or  events,  which  their  assertions  respect.  Thus,  if 
one  person  tells  me  that  another  said  or  did  so  or  so,  and  I 
find  l\y  any  other  evidence,  (for  instance  that  of  my  own 
senses.)  that  he  actually  did  say  or  do  what  I  was  informed 
of,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  assertion  1  heard  was  true.  If  I 
find  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  same  person  never  does 
deceive  me,  I  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient caz^e 
iov  t\\\s  constant  appearance,  and  that,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  same  effect  may  be  depended  upon.  In  common 
language,  1  say  that  my  informer  is  a  man  of  veracity,  and 
that  lie  will  not  deceive  me.  In  the  same  manner,  if,  not- 
withstanding a  number  of  impositions,  1  find  that  among 
mankind  at  large,  a  regard  to  truth  greatly  prevails  over 
falsehood,  I  conclude  that  there  is  in  general  sufficient 
ground  \ov  faith  in  testimony. 

Examining  this  interesting  appearance  more  closely,  I  find 
in  what  cases  testimony  is  most  apt  to  be  fallacious,  as  those 
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in  which  men  either  have  not  sufficient  opportunity  of  being 
well-informed  themselves,  or  those  in  which  they  have  an 
interest  in  deceiving  others  ;  and  separating  these  from  other 
cases  of  human  testimony,  I  find  a  still  stronger  ground  of 
assent  in  the  remaining  cases. 

It  is  true,  that  single  persons  may  be  so  circumstanced,  as 
that  though  to  appearance,  they  may  have  had  sufficient 
opportunity  of  being  well  informed  themselves,  and  we  can 
discover  in  them  no  design  to  impose  upon  others,  yet, 
through  some  unknown  cause,  their  testimony  may  be  de- 
fective on  one  or  both  of  these  accounts.  But  when  we 
have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  different  persons,  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  equally  competent  judges  of  what 
they  relate,  and  to  appearance  equally  impartial,  that  defect 
in  the  evidence  is  removed ;  it  being  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable that  the  same,  or  ditFerent  unknown  influences 
should  affect  many  different  persons,  no  way  connected 
with  each  other.  Accordingly,  in  many  cases,  we  do  not 
entertain  the  least  sensible  doubt  of  the  truth  of  testimony, 
as  that  there  exists  such  a  city  as  Rome,  or  that  Alexander 
conquered  Darius.  Our  faith  in  a  mathematical  truth  can- 
not be  perceived  to  be  stronger  than  our  faith  in  such 
historical  propositions  as  these. 

1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 
O/*  the  Evidence  ,of  Revelation. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  human  testimony  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith,  it  is 
applicable  to  every  thing  of  which  men  can  be  said  to  be 
witnesses,  that  is,  of  whatever  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  their  senses,  as  seeing,  hearing,  &c.  and  there  is  no  fact 
so  extraordinary,  or  unexpected,  but  may  safely  be  admitted 
on  this  ground  ;  there  being  no  limit  in  this  case,  but  that 
of  absolute  impossibility. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
God,  the  maker  of  the  world,  to  signify  his  will  to  men,  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian revelations,  to  perform  all  that  is  there  advanced  as  a 
proof  of  his  interposition  in  the  case,  and  likewise  to  fulfil 
every  thing  that  is  there  promised;  the  most  important 
article  of  which  is,  the  raising  of  all  mankind  from  the  dead, 
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and  enduino^  them  with  a  power  of  immortal  life :  because 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  implies  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  must  have  been  exerted  in  the  creation  of  such 
a  system  as  this  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Whatever  power 
it  was  that  established^  the  same,  no  doubt,  can  change  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  suspend  the  operation  of  them  ;  and  1  must 
now  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  cause,  or  author  of 
nature,  and  that  this  is  a  designing  cause. 

Whether  this  Being  established  the  present  order  of  nature 
from  eternity,  so  that  it  be  coeval  with  himself,  or  this  part  of 
the  system  had  a  beginning,  from  an  exertion  of  power  inde- 
pendent of  any  thing  that  preceded  it,  it  must  be  in  itself 
possible,  that  the  same  Being  may  exert  a  similar  power 
whenever  he  pleases.  There  is  no  conceivable  difference 
between  this  case  and  that  of  a  man  capable  of  erecting  any 
particular  engine,  and  retaining  the  power  of  stopping  the 
motion  of  the  engine,  or  altering  the  construction  of  it.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  no  motive  could  exist,  which  should 
induce  the  Author  of  nature  to  interpose  in  this  manner. 
But  who  can  be  authorized  to  say  that  the  Divine  Being,  the 
Author  of  nature,  must  necessarily  leave  the  present  system 
to  the  operation  of  the  present  laws  of  it,  and  that  there  could 
never  be  any  propriety  or  use  in  suspending  them  }  It  must 
be  extreme  arrogance  in  any  man  to  pronounce  in  this 
manner  concerning  his  Maker. 

Some  interruption  of  the  course  of  nature  is  the  only 
proper  evidence  of  the  interposition  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  every  other  kind  of  evidence  must  necessarily  be  equi- 
vocal. Now  there  is  an  account  of  a  great  variety  of  such 
interpositions  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  facts,  of 
which  great  numbers  of  persons,  in  some  cases  whole  nations 
(by  no  means  in  circumstances  in  which  it  can  be  supposed 
that  they  could  be  deceived  themselves,  or  be  willing  to  de- 
ceive others)  were  witnesses.  These  interpositions  were  not 
confined  to  one  age  of  the  world,  but  distinguished  several 
ages,  to  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

The  reality,  however,  of  these  events,  is  that  which  must 
be  called  in  question  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  revelations.  They  must  suppose,  that 
the  evidence  alleged  for  the  miraculous  interpositions  on  the 
truth  of  which  these  revelations  rest,  is,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  insufficient;  and  what  a  philosophical  believer  replies 
to  them  is,  that  there  is  a  law  respecting  the  validity  of  human 
testimony,  as  well  as  other  things ;  and  that  this  particular 
testimony  is  so  circumstanced,  as  that  it  will  be  more  extra- 
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ordinary,  if  it  be  not  true,  than  if  the  things  related  should 
have  happened.  For  such  testimony  is  itself  to  be  considered 
as  a  fad  or  appearance,  which  requires  to  be  accounted  for, 
as  much  as  any  other  fact  whatever.  The  most  idle  report 
cannot  be  raised  without  a  cause.  The  unbeliever,  theriiibre, 
should  consider  how  he  can  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  as  themselves  indisputable 
facts.  The  cause  of  these  facts,  the  believer  says,  is  clearly 
found  in  the  histories  of  those  religions  ;  and  he  chalknges 
the  unbeliever  to  account  for  the  facts  on  any  other  prin^ 
ciple.  Such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  and  philosophical 
state  of  the  question  which  you  wish  me  to  discuss. 

Thegenerality  even  of  Christians  have  been  too  apt  to  con- 
sider christian  faith  as  something  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  relates  to  other  things,  and  unbelievers  have,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  taken  their  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance. But  the  philosophical  Christian  forms  his  judgment 
concerning  all  similar  propositions  on  similar  principles,  and 
makes  no  exception  with  respect  to  matters  of  religion. 
Thus,  in  all  abstract  propositions,  that  may  be  reduced  to 
number  or  quantity^  the  evidence  of  truth  is  the  coincidence 
of  ideas  belonging  to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  any  pro- 
position. If,  for  example,  three  things,  as  three  plants,  three 
animals,  or  three  men,  cannot  be  one  thing,  one  plant,  one 
animal,  or  one  man  ;  neither  can  three  Divine  Beings,  or 
persons,  (for  in  this  case  they  must  be  the  same  thing)  be 
only  one  God. 

With  respect  to  hypotheses^  to  explain  appearances  of 
any  kind,  the  philosophical  Christian  considers  himself  as 
bound  to  admit  that  which,  according  to  the  received  rules 
of  philosophizing,  or  reasoning,  is  the  most  probable;  so 
that  the  question  between  him  and  other  philosophers  is, 
whether  his  hypothesis  or  theirs  will  best  explain  the  known 
facts ^  such  as  are  the  present  belief  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  the  belief  of  them  in  the  earliest  ages  to 
which  they  can  be  traced. 

The  unbeliever  must  say  that  these  facts,  and  all  that  we 
certainly  know  to  have  been  fact,  may  be  admitted,  without 
supposing  that  Moses  or  Christ  had  any  divine  mission,  or 
were  authorized  by  God  to  teach  any  doctrine  at  all ;  and, 
consequently,  that  no  miracles  were  ever  wrought  in  proof  of 
their  mission.  Whereas,  the  philosophical  Christian  says, 
that  such  facts  as  all  persons  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
history  must  admit,  necessarily  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
Moses  and  the  subsequent  prophets,  and  also  that  Christ 
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and  the  apostles,  had  a  divine  mission,  and  that  miracles 
must  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 

The  philosophical  Christian  farther  says,  that  the  state 
of  things  could  never  have  been  what  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  6e,  and  to  have  been,  without  miracles  ;  and 
that  the  miracles  which  the  unbeliever  must  have  recourse 
to,  besides  answering  no  conceivable  good  purpose,  must 
have  been  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  of  a  more  extra- 
ordinary nature,  than  any  that  he  has  occasion  to  admit. 
For  he  maintains  that,  if  the  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  also  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  were  constituted  as  men  now  are  (which  must 
be  taken  for  granted),  they  could  not  have  believed  the  mira- 
cles recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  either  such  sufficient  evidence  of  their  reality, 
as  the  writers  of  these  books  relate  that  they  had  (which  he 
thinks  most  probable),  or  without  a  supernatural  influence  on 
their  minds,  disposing  them  to  receive  as  true  what  was  at 
the  same  time  totally  destitute  of  such  evidence,  and  like- 
wise manifestly  contrary  to  their  interest,  and  wishes,  to 
receive  ;  so  that  great  numbers  of  men  must  have  been  what 
we  commonly  call  infatuated,  or  partially  deprived  of  their 
senses,  a  thing  which  no  person,  who  considers  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  can  possibly  admit.  , 

They  must  also  have  been  thus  miraculously  infatuated  for 
the  sakeof  building  upon  their  belief  of  a  series  of  eventswhich 
had  never  happened,  a  system  of  religion,  which  of  course 
could  not  be  true,  and  therefore  with  a  view  to  lead  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  to  this  time,  and  probably  to  the  end  of  all 
time,  into  a  great  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which  they  had  no 
means  of  ever  rectifying. 

Now  it  can  never  be  imagined  that  any  miracles,  and 
particularly  so  many,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  as  this 
scheme  requires,  should  have  been  wrought  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  this.  And  yet,  the  philosophical  Christian  main- 
tains, that  there  is,  in  reality,  no  alternative  between  admit- 
ting such  miracles  as  these,  and  for  such  a  purpose  as  this, 
and  the  truth  of  those  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses,  the 
gospels,  and  the  book  of  Acts,  the  credibility  of  which  he 
submits  to  the  most  rigorous  examination. 

All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  proper  discussion 
of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  or  of  Christ, 
among  philosophers,  is  to  attend  carefully  to  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  the  promulgation  of  their  respec- 
tive religions,  to  consider  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
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received,  and  the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
And  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  due  attention  has  never  yet 
been  given  to  these  circumstances  by  any  unbelievers. 

1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  III. 

Of  the  Antecedent  Probahility  of  Divine  Revelation, 

Dear  Sir, 

To  the  state  of  the  question  in  the  preceding  letter,  an 
unbeliever  will  perhaps  say,  that  the  idea  of  divine  inter- 
position is  so  very  extraordinary,  from  nothing  of  the  kind 
having  been  known  in  our  own  times,  that  no  evidence  can 
authorize  us  to  admit  it ;  it  being  more  easy  to  suppose  that 
any  testimony,  however  circumstanced,  may  be  false,  than 
that  such  accounts  should  be  true. 

But,  besides  observing  that  no  experience  of  one  age  can 
be  any  contradiction  to  that  of  another*  (and  all  history 
shews  that  there  are  a  variety  of  events  peculiar  to  certain 
periods  ;  so  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  we 
see  no  miracles  in  the  present  age,  there  never  were  any 
formerly),  I  shall,  in  this  letter,  endeavour  to  shew  that,  when 
the  proper  use  of  miracles,  and  the  great  object  of  revelation, 
are  considered,  it  will  not  be  at  all  incredible  or  improbable, 
that  there  may  have  been  divine  interpositions  in  former  ages, 
though  now  they  are  not  necessary,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
expected. 

Admitting  the  Author  of  nature  to  have  had  the  kindest 
and  greatest  design  respecting  man,  the  rational  part  of  his 
creation  here  (which,  considering  that  God  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  benevolent  Being,  is  certainly  far  from  being  impro- 
bable), viz.  to  lead  him  to  the  true  knowledge  of  himself,  of 
his  duty  here,  and  of  his  expectations  hereafter,  to  lead  him 
to  cultivate  proper  affections  respecting  his  Maker,  and  his 
fellow-creatures;  thereby  to  exalt  his  nature,  and  train  him 
for  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  hereafter ;  and  admitting  the 
nature  of  man  always  to  have  been  what  we  now  observe  it 
to  be,  let  us  consider  what  method  is  best  adapted  to  gain 

*  The  objection  to  miracles  as  contradicted  by  present  experience,  is  particularly 
considered  in  my  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  (P.)  See  Vol.  If. 
pp.  113—117. 
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the  end  above-mentioned.  With  these  views,  would  it  be 
the  wisest  method  to  leave  mankind  to  collect  the  know* 
ledge  requisite  for  this  high  moral  improvement  from  their 
own  observations  on  the  course  of  nature,  or  to  assist  them 
by  extraordinary  communications  or  interpositions  ?  That 
the  latter,  and  not  the  former  method,  would  be  more  effectual^ 
and  therefore  preferable,  may,  I  think,  be  concluded  from 
the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  knowledge  necessary  for  this  great  object,  viz, 
that  of  the  being  and  unity  of  God,  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
vidence and  moral  government,  even  that  of  several  moral 
duties,  the  beneficial  tendency  of  which  is  not  apparent, 
and  especially  that  of  a  future  life  (the  demonstration  of 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  impossible  from  any  appearances 
in  nature),  could  never  have  been  discovered  by  man. 

It  is  true  that  some  part  of  the  human  race  have  been 
destitute  of  this  knowledge,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for 
many  ages.  But  they  were  once  in  possession  of  it,  though 
they  have  now  lost  it ;  and  by  subsequent  revelations,  things 
are  put  into  such  a  train,  as  that,  in  due  time,  without  any 
farther  interposition,  they  must  again  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  useful  truths  above  recited.  It  is  also 
agreeable  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  great  things  have 
small  beginnings,  and  great  excellence  is  always  the  produce 
of  long  time. 

2.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  men  to  have  discovered  the 
above-mentioned  salutary  truths  by  the  hght  of  nature,  yet 
their  attention  might  never  have  been  drawn  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  without  some  direction.  The  bulk  of  mankind, 
at  least,  are  not  apt  to  attend  to  the  causes  of  any  uniform 
constant  appearances,  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  the  annual  returns  of  summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  &c.  They  are  only  the  more  thoughtful  and 
inquisitive,  that  endeavour  to  trace  the  causes  of  such  phe- 
nomena as  these.  Whereas,  if  the  sun  should  not  rise,  or 
should  rise  an  hour  later  than  usual,  the  attention  of  all 
mankind  would  be  immediately  excited  ;  and  from  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  a  thing  so  unusual^  they  might  be  led  to 
reflect  upon  the  cause  of  what  was  usual  and  regular. 

If  it  was  of  importance,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of 
mankind  should  be  drawn  to  the  Author  of  nature^  and 
that  they  should  pay  him  any  homage.,  there  is  not  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  our  observation  of  human  nature)  any 
method  so  well  calculated  to  produce  the  effect,  as  the 
exhibition  of  what  we  call  miracles,  or  an  interruption  of 
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the  usual  course  of  nature.  So  far,  therefore,  are  miracles, 
which  have  so  great  an  object,  from  being  in  themselves 
incredible,  that  we  might  even  have  expected  them,  on 
the  idea  of  the  Author  of  nature  giving  constant  attention 
to  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  engage  the 
attention  of  his  rational  offspring  to  himself,  as  the  means 
of  exalting  their  natures,  and  fitting  them  for  their  proper 
happiness. 

How  many  are  there,  even  of  philosophers,  who  spend 
their  lives  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  without 
ever  raising  their  thoughts  to  the  Author  of  nature,  and 
even  maintaining  that  there  is  no  proper,  that  is,  no  intel- 
ligent Author  of  nature  at  all?  If  this  be  the  case  in  the 
present  highly  enlightened  age,  what  could  we  expect  from 
an  age  destitute  of  all  instruction  }  In  these  circumstances, 
it  appears  highly  probable  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  an  intel- 
ligent Author  of  nature,  at  least  of  there  being  only  owe, 
infinitely  great,  wise  and  good  author,  would  never  have 
occurred  to  them  at  all. 

.  Here  then  is  a  nodus  Deo  vindice  dignus,  a  great  end  to 
be  obtained,  and  no  sufficient  natural  means  to  attain  it. 
Consequently,  miracles,  having  so  important  an  use,  are 
neither  impossible  nor  iniprobable ;  and,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence of  them  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  without  serious 
examination.  Very  circumstantial  evidence  is,  no  doubt, 
requisite  to  establish  their  credibility,  as  that  of  any  unusual 
facts,  not  analogous  to  any  that  we  have  observed.  But 
human  testimony,  that  of  persons  who  have  the  perfect  use 
of  their  senses,  and  under  no  prejudice,  is  abundantly 
competent  to  it. 

The  king  of  Siam,  according  to  the  story,  had  never  seen 
water  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a^Mic?,  and,  therefore,  could 
have  no  idea,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  as  ice;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  might 
think  it  more  probable  that  it  should  even  become  so  hard 
as  to  bear  men  and  carriages,  than  that  the  Dutchmen,  who 
told  him  that  it  was  actually  sometimes  so,  in  their  country, 
should  deceive  him.  In  like  manner,  though  no  person 
now  living  has  seen  a  river  divide,  and  men  walking  across 
its  channel,  or  any  person  come  to  life  again  after  he  had 
been  unquestionably  dead,  yet,  the  testimony  of  past  ages, 
to  events  of  this  kind,  may  be  so  circumstanced,  as  that  it 
shall  be  naturally  more  probable  that  these  things  should 
have  then  taken  place,  than  that  the  men  of  those  ages  should 
have  combined  to  deceive  both  their  contemporaries,  and  all 
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posterity,  by  their  relation  of  them;  and  in  this  case  only, 
do  I  say  that  we  ought  to  admit  them. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Prejudice  for,  or  against,  Revelation. 
Dear  Sir, 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  in  this  correspondence, 
you  wish  me  to  account  for  what  appears  to  you  to  be  a 
remarkable  fact,  viz.  the  great  prevalence  of  infidehtv 
among  persons  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  There 
must,  as  you  justly  observe,  be  a  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  fact^  and  though  the  history  of  revelation  be 
true,  there  must  be  some  adequate  cause  of  its  not  always 
having  been  seen,  or  acknowledged  to  be  so. 

As  I,  who  am  myself,  a  believer  in  revelation,  cannot 
think  that  the  cause  of  infidelity  in  any  person,  is  a  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth,  I  must  account  for  it,  by 
supposing  that  there  is  in  all  unbelievers,  a  state  of  mind 
which  pre-disposes  them  either  to  give  too  little  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  it,  or  to  see  that  evidence,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  in  some  unfavourable  point  of  light; 
and  in  most,  I  think,  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  this  appears  to  arise  very  often  from  a  secret 
wish  that  Christianity  may  not  be  true. 

To  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  religion 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  is  hardly  possible.  A  bad 
man  cannot  wish  Christianity  to  be  true,  as  a  good  man, 
especially  one  who  has  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  his 
integrity,  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  may  be  so.  The 
suspicion  only  of  its  being  well-founded  must  fill  the  mind 
of  the  former  with  painful  apprehensions,  and  that  of  the 
latter  with  the  most  pleasing  of  all  prospects.  It  might 
seem,  therefore,  that  a  good  man  is  as  likely  to  be  biassed 
in  favour  of  the  evidences  of  revelation  as  the  bad  man  is 
to  be  against  them,  did  there  not  appear  to  be  a  consider- 
able difference  in  some  circumstances  of  the  two  cases. 

A  man  has  no  motive  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of 
his  fears,  unless  he  be  previously  determined  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  impending  evil :  because  if 
he  be  previously  determined  to  pursue  a  certain  course  at 
all  events^  he  will  think  himself  a  gainer  by  troubling  him- 
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self  as  little  as  possible  about  the  risk  that  he  runs  in 
pursuing  it ;  and  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  case  with  very 
many  unbelievers.  They  are  men  of  pleasure,  or  of  ambi- 
tion, to  a  considerable  degree,  though  they  may  distinguish 
themselves  by  various  liberal  pursuits.  Their  habits  and 
plans  of  life  are  fixed,  and  not  being  disposed  to  change 
them,  they  are  disinclined  to  any  inquiry^  the  issue  of 
which  might  be  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  changing 
them.  They  are  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  wish  Christianity  to  be  true,  and,  therefore, 
they  think  as  little  about  it  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  world  around  us 
is  such,  as  that  no  man  can  have  perfect  confidence  in  his 
virtue  and  integrity.  He  may  hope  that  a  future  life  will 
be  to  his  advantage,  but  this  will  not  be  such  as  to  indispose 
him  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  of  it. 

Besides,  every  truly  good  man  makes  many  sacrifices  to 
his  integrity,  and,  therefore,  cannot  but  wish  to  know  on 
what  grounds  he  does  this.  A  Christian  refrains  from 
many  gratifications,  for  indulging  in  which,  the  world  in 
general  would  not  greatly  blame,  but  rather  applaud  him. 
He  has,  therefore,  sufficient  motives  to  inquire  whether 
he  does  not  submit  to  these  inconveniences  without  reason, 
and  whether  he  has  sufficient  ground  to  expect  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  present  sufferings,  which,  in  time  of  persecution, 
may  be  very  great. 

It  is  said  of  the  apostles,  after  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour,  that  when  they  first  heard  of  it,  they  did  not  believe 
through  joy.  The  event  was  so  far  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions, that  they  hesitated  a  long  time  before  they  could 
really  believe  it,  and  did  not  do  it  at  last  without  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence.  In  the  same  manner  will  many 
virtuous  and  pious  persons  be  affected  with  respect  to  the 
truth  of  that  religion  which  promises  them  the  glorious 
reward  of  a  resurrection  to  immortallife  and  happiness,  a 
thing  of  which  they  could  not  have  any  assurance  from  the 
light  of  nature. 

Whether  I  have  satisfactorily  accounted  for  it  or  not,  it  is, 
I  apprehend,  indisputably  true,  that  the  generality  of  unbe- 
lievers are  averse  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  of  revelation. 
Few  have  taken  the  trouble  even  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
which  contain  the  history  of  it,  though  they  woufd  have 
read,  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  any  other  writings  of  equal 
antiquity,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  peculiarities  of  their 
style  and  composition,  &c.     This  can  only  arise  from  such 
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a  dislike  of  Christianity,  as  (whether  they  be  distinctly 
aware  of  it  or  not)  will  necessarily  lay  an  undue  bias  upon 
their  mmds  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  believers  in  Christianity  not  only 
take  a  singular  pleasure  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
every  thing  in  favour  of  the  evidence  of  it,  but  those  of 
them  who  have  a  turn  for  reading  and  speculation,  peruse 
with  the  greatest  care  whatever  is  written  against  Christia- 
nity ;  a  proof  that  their  wish  to  find  Christianity  true  does 
not  operate  so  unfavourably  to  freedom  of  inquiry  with 
them,  as  a  wish  that  it  may  7iot  be  true  does  with  unbe- 
lievers. 

These  facts,  1  presume,  will  not  be  controverted.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  unbelievers  is  pretty  extensive,  and 
I  know  very  few  of  them,  though  men  of  letters,  (for  ot.hers 
are  out  of  the  question  on  both  sides,)  who  have  read  any 
thing  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  most  of  them  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Scriptures. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  observations,  the  rejection, 
or  rather  the  non-reception  of  Christianity,  by  ever  so  many 
men  of  sense,  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  evidence  of  it,  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much 
weight.  It  may  be  founded  in  truth,  though  they  who 
made  no  search  into  it  have  not  found  it  out. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Of  the  Causes  of  Injidelity  in  Persons  of  a  speculative  Turn  of 

Mind. 

Dear  Sir, 

There  is  no  class  or  description  of  men  but  what  is 
subject  to  peculiar  prejudices;  and  every  prejudice  must 
operate  as  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  some  truth.  It  is 
in  vain  for  unbelievers  to  pretend  to  be  free  from  prejudice. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  free  from  those  of  the  vulgar,  but  they 
have  others  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  the  very  affecta- 
tion of  being  free  from  vulgar  prejudice,  and  of  bein.s^  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  indispose  them  to  the  ad- 
mission even  of  truth,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  with  the 
common  people. 

The  suspicion  that  the  faith  of  the  vulgar  is  superstitious 
and  false,  is,  no  doubt,  often  well  founded ;  because  they,  of 
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course,  maintain  the  oldest  opinions^  while  the  speculative 
part  of  makind  are  making  new  discoveries  in  science.  Yet 
we  often  find  that  they  who  pride  themselves  on  their  being 
the  farthest  removed  from  superstition  in  some  things,  are 
the  greatest  dupes  to  it  in  others,  and  it  is  not  universally 
true,  that  all  old  opinions  are  false,  and  all  new  ones  well- 
founded.  An  aversion  to  the  creed  of  the  vulgar  may  there- 
fore mislead  a  man,  and  from  a  fondness  of  singularity,  he 
may  be  singularly  in  the  wrong. 

Besides,  the  creed  of  the  vulgar  of  the  present  day  is  to 
be  considered  not  so  much  as  their  creed,  for  they  were  not 
the  inventors  of  it,  as  that  of  the  thinking  and  inquisitive  in 
some  former  period.  For  those  whom  we  distinguish  by 
the  appellation  o^  the  vulgar,  are  not  those  who  introduce  any 
new  opinions,  but  who  receive  them  from  others,  of  whose 
judgment  they  have  been  led  to  think  highly.  And  where 
science  is  not  concerned,  but  merely  historical  events,  an  old 
opinion  is  certainly  not  improbable  on  account  of  its  being 
old ;  and  all  that  Christianity  rests  upon  is  the  reality  of 
certain  historical  events. 

They  who  are  now  Christians  without  inquiry,  received 
their  faith  from  those  who  did  inquire,  who  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  of  their  day  by  the  novelty  and 
singularity  of  their  opinions,  and  who  had  the  courage  to 
defy  danger  and  death  in  the  cause  of  what  they  appre- 
hended to  be  new  and  important  truths.  Unbelievers  of 
the  present  age,  therefore,  ought  not  ta  consider  Christia- 
nity as  the  belief  of  the  vulgar  of  this  period,  but  inquire 
whether  their  faith,  as  held  by  those  who  first  embraced  and 
propagated  it,  be  well-founded. 

But  if  we  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  illiterate,  and 
confine  our  views  to  men  of  letters,  it  may  be  expected, 
from  the  very  great  numbers  of  unbelievers  in  the  present 
age,  that  this  source  of  prejudice  against  Christianity  must 
diminish.  Among  those  who  are  called  philosophers,  the 
unbelievers  are  the  crowd,  and  the  believers  are  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  dissent  from  them.  If  wo  take  into 
our  view  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as  men  of 
letters,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  among 
unbelievers  great  numbers  from  whose  understanding  and 
knowledge,  in  other  respects,  the  cause  of  infidelity  can 
derive  but  little  honour.  From  these  circumstances  I  begin 
to  flatter  myself,  that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  vvill  meet 
with  a  more  impartial  examination  at  this  day  than  they 
have  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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Another  great  cause  of  infidelity  with  philosophical  and 
speculative  people  is  likewise  happily  ceasing,  and  in  time 
it  must  be  entirely  removed  ;  and  for  this  we  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  to  unbelievers  themselves.  1  mean  the 
many  corruptions  and  abuses,  which,  in  a  course  of  time, 
have  been  introduced  into  Christianity  from  foreign  sources, 
and  especially  from  the  philosophy  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  promulgated.  That  philosophy  has  been  exploded,  but 
the  ivmains  of  it,  in  the  christian  system,  are  still  but  too 
appareut;  and  being  manifestly  absurd,  they  expose  it  to 
many  objections.  The  principal  of  these,  besid€,s  the  doc- 
trines that  are  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  those  of 
a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  original  sin,  arbitrary 
predestination,  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  by  the  death 
of  (  hrist,  and  (which  has  perhaps  been  as  great  a  cause-of 
infidelity  as  any  other)  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion or  the  Scriptures. 

The  objections  of  unbelievers  have  been  a  principal 
means  of  leading  learned  Christians  to  consider  these  sup- 
posed doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  examination  has  been  a  clear  discovery  that  those  long 
received  articles  of  faith  (professed  in  all  the  established 
churches  in  Christendom)  are  no  part  of  the  system  of  reve- 
lation, but  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genuine  principles  of  it. 
This  I  must  take  for  granted  at  present,  contenting  myself 
with  appealing  to  the  writings  of  learned  Christians  on  the 
subject,  and  to  my  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christia- 
nity. 

You  will  naturally  ask  me,  what  is  there  left  of  the 
system  of  revelation,  when  the  above-mentioned  spurious 
doctrines  are  cut  off  from  it ;  and  it  may  be  proper,  before 
I  proceed  any  farther  in  this  correspondence,  to  give  you 
satisfaction  on  that  head,  that  you  may  be  fully  apprized 
what  it  is  that  I  call  Christianity^  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
think  it  of  so  much  consequence  to  contend.  I  therefore 
answer  your  question  by  saying,  that  christian  fasith  implies 
a  belief  ot  all  the  great  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  in  which  we  are  informed  concerning 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  the  history  of 
the  discourses,  miracles,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  hi-s  assurance  of  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  to  a 
future  lire  of  retribution  ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  that  is  of 
the  most  consequence,  to  enforce  the  good  conduct  of  men. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
abundantly  proved  to  be  spurious,  their  value  (estimated  by 
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their  influence  on  the  morals  of  men)  cannot  be  supposed, 
even  by  the  admirers  of  them,  to  be  of  any  moment  com- 
pared to  this  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  reject  them, 
they  have  a  very  unfavourable  tendency,  giving  wron^ 
impressions  concerning  the  character  and  moral  government 
of  God,  and  such  as  must  tend,  if  they  have  any  effect  at 
all,  to  relax  the  obligations  of  virtue.  This  doctrine,  there- 
fore, viz.  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  to  a 
future  life  of  retribution,  I  consider  as  the  great  doctrine  of 
revelation,  to  which  everything  else  belonging  to  the  system 
is  introductory,  or  in  some  other  respect  subservient. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what,  in  my  opinion,  a  Christian  is 
bound  to  believe  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  1  answer, 
that  the  books  which  are  universally  received  as  authentic, 
are  to  be  considered  as  faithful  records  of  past  transactions, 
and  especially  the  account  of  the  intercourse  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  kept  up  with  mankind  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
No  Christian  is  answerable  for  more  than  this. 

The  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture  were  men,  and, 
therefore,  fallible;  but  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  them  is 
in  the  character  of  historians,  and  witnesses  of  what  they 
heard  and  saw.  Of  course,  their  credibility  is  to  be  estimated 
like  that  of  other  historians,  viz.  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  wrote,  as  with  respect  to  their  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  they  relate,  and  the  biasses 
to  which  they  might  be  subject.  Like  all  other  historians, 
they  were  liable  to  mistakes  with  respect  to  things  of  small 
moment,  because  they  might  not  give  sufficient  attention  to 
them  ;  and  with  respect  to  their  reasoning,  we  are  fully  at 
liberty  to  judge  of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  of  any  other  men,  by 
a  due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance,  and 
the  arguments  they  allege.  For,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  because  a  man  has  had  communications  with  the 
Deity  for  certain  purposes,  and  he  may  be  depended  upon 
with  resp«  ct  to  his  account  of  those  communications,  that 
he  is,  in  other  respects,  more  wise  and  knowing  than  other 
men.  Such  is  the  Christianity  that  I  profess  to  defend, 
and  by  no  means  what  has  too  generally  been  considered  aar 
such. 

I  am,  &c. 


2  H  ^ 
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LETTER  VI. 

Of  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  few  of  the  facts  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
will  be  contested,  I  shall  not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  proof 
of  them,  as  upon  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  divine 
mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  that  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles.  For  this  is  the  circumstance  that  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  chiefly  overlooked  by  unbelievers.  They 
sometimes  readily  acknowledge  the  facts,  but  they  do  not 
attend  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  that  acknowledg- 
ment. This  has  arisen  from  their  want  of  attention  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  well-known  feelings 
and  affections  of  all  men  in  similar  situations. 

As  the  Jewish  religion  has  been  more  objected  to  than 
the  Christian,  I  shall  begin  with  the  facts  on  which  the  truth 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  is  founded,  before  1  proceed 
to  that  of  Christ ;  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that,  even  in  this 
case,  unbelievers  are  far  from  having  any  advantage  in  the 
argument,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  attended  to  the  facts 
and  the  circumstances  of  them  more  closely  than  they  have 
yet  done. 

It  has  been  much  the  custom  with  unbelievers,  such  as 
Voltaire,  &c.  to  divert  themselves  and  their  readers  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews,*  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  especially  with  their  stupidity,  obstinacy  and 
ignorance,  compared  with  the  more  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity.  But  it  has  been  without  considering  that  all  these 
latter  charges  are  highly  unfavourable  to  their  own  object  in 
advancing  them,  if  it  be  admitted  (which  surely  cannot  be 
denied)  that  Jews,  stupid  and  ignorant  as  they  have  been, 
were  nevertheless  men,  and  not  a  species  of  beings  totally 
different  from  that  of  other  men. 

For  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  so  obstinate  and  intract- 
able as  unbelievers  describe  them  to  have  been,  (as  indeed 
their  own  history  shews  that  they  were,)  it  must  have  been 
peculiarly  difficult  to  impose  upon  them,  with  respect  to  any 
thing  to  which  they  were  exceedingly  averse. 

Also,  from  a  people  so  unpolished  and  ignorant,  so  far 
behind  other  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  we  should 

*  See  a  curious  blunder  of  Voltaire,  Vol.  II.  p.  212. 
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not  naturally  expect  doctrines  and  sentiments  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  we  find  in  the  most  improved  nations. 
And  yet  the  bare  inspection  of  their  writings  proves  that, 
with  respect  to  rehgion,  and  the  doctrines  concerning  God 
and  providence,  the  Jews  were  in  a  high  degree  knowing, 
and  all  other  nations  ignorant  and  barbarous.  In  these  re- 
spects, therefore,  the  Jews  must  have  been  possessed  of 
advantages  superior  to  those  of  other  nations ;  and  if  these 
advantages  were  not  natural,  they  must  have  been  of  a  super- 
natural kind. 

It  must  l>e  allowed  as  a  striking  fact,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  most  essentially  different  from  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  ancient  world.  They  had,  indeed,  in  common 
with  them  sacrifices,  certain  modes  of  purification,  a  temple, 
an  altar,  and  priests,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost  essen- 
tial to  all  the  modes  of  ancient  religious  worship.  But  the 
object  of  their  worship  was  quite  different,  and  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  thing  that  other  nations  looked  up  to.  Also 
what  we  may  call  the  morality  of  their  worship,  the  character 
of  the  rites  of  it,  and  the  temper  and  disposition  of  mind 
promoted  by  it,  were  still  more  different.  In  all  these 
essential  particulars,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  so  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  any  of  their  neighbouring  nations,  that 
it  could  never  have  been  derived  from  any  of  them,  ajid  an 
attachment  to  the  one  must  have  created  an  aversion  to  the 
other. 

The  objects  of  worship  with  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Tyrians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Philistines  and  Arabians,  under 
all  their  different  denominations,  as  Edomites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  &c.  were  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  other 
visible  objects,  which  they  supposed  to  be  animated,  and  on 
the  influence  of  which  they  supposed  their  good  and  bad 
fortune  depended.*  But  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  the 
maxims  of  which  are  clearly  laid  down  in  their  sacred  writ- 
ings, we  find  that  all  their  worship  was  confined  to  one  invi- 
sible and  omnipresent  Deity,  the  maker  and  governor  of  all 
things,  from  whom  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  with  every  thing 
else,  visible  and  invisible,  derived  their  existence,  and  at 
whose  disposal  they  all  constantly  are. 

Now  as  the  Jews,  though  an  ancient  nation,  were  not  so 
ancient  as  the  Egyptians,  or  any  of  the  other  nations  men- 
tioned above,  by  whom  they  were  completely  surrounded  ; 
and  as,  with  respect  to  natural  science,  it  is  acknowledged 

♦  See  "  On  the  Corruption  of  Theology,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  78—80. 
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that  they  were  much  behind  them,  how  came  they  possessed 
of  such  just  and  sublime  conceptions  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  religion^  and  of  whom  could  they  have  learned 
such  rational  worship  ?  This  effect^  as  well  as  every  other, 
must  have  had  an  adequate  cause^  and,  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  considered,  1  see  no  adequate  cause  of  so  great  an 
effect  besides  those  divine  communications,  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  Moses ;  which  shew  that  the  Universal 
Parent  made  choice  of  that  nation,  obstinate  and  stupid  as 
it  always  was,  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  in  the  world  the 
true  knowledge  of  himself,  and  the  purity  of  his  worship, 
amidst  the  universal  degeneracy  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

That  this  was  an  object  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  th^ 
Parent  of  mankind,  who  had  at  heart  the  happiness  of  his 
offspring,  we  must  be  convinced,  if  we  consider  the  moral 
character,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  of  their  neighbouring  nations.  All  these 
nations,  without  exception,  connected  with  their  worship  (on 
principles  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  examine  at  present, 
but  they  did  universally  connect  with  it,  and  incorporate 
into  it)  ceremonies,  some  of  which  were  most  horribly  bar- 
barous, and  others  of  a  most  impure  nature.  Their  priests 
cut  and  mangled  themselves,  and  practised  the  most  dreadful 
mortifications  in  the  course  of  their  worship.  Human  sacri- 
fices were  authorized  in  all  those  religions,  and  were  very 
frequent  in  some  of  them.  Parents  did  not  spare  their  own 
children,  but  madly  devoted  them  to  death,  and  even  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  that  of  burning  alive,  to  appease 
the  wrath,  or  secure  the  favour  of  their  gods,  and  they  gloried 
in  thus  sacrificing  still  greater  numbers  of  their  enemies,  with 
every  circumstance  of  insult  and  barbarity.  For  this  we 
have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  but  the  most 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  them- 
selves, even  in  a  pretty  late  period,  were  not  entirely  free 
from  the  same  horrid  rites.  The  Carthaginians  sacrificed  at 
one  time  three  hundred  youths  of  the  best  families  in  the 
city  ;*  and  their  religion  was  that  of  tlie  Tyrians,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea. 

All  these  neighbouring  nations  also,  without  exception, 
practised  the  most  impure,  as  well  as  the  most  cruel  rites, 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  their  public  festivals  were,  in 
general,  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Besides  many 
shocking  indecencies,  which  cannot  be  recited,  women,  in 

*  See  Vol.  U.  p.  85. 
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Other  respects  chaste,  thought  prostitution  (in  which  the 
choice  of  a  partner  was  excluded)  a  necessary  mode  of  re- 
commending: themselves  to  the  favour  of  their  deities,  and 
in  some  cases,  even  sodomy  and  bestiality  were  thought  to 
be  proper.  * 

If  the  severe  and  cruel  rites  above-mentioned,  did  not 
deter  men  from  the  practice  of  these  religions,  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  lasciviousness  and  debauchery  which 
they  encouraged  would  not  do  it.  Accordingly  we  find,  in 
all  nations,  a  kind  of  rage  for  the  ceremonies  of  these  reli- 
gions. The  family  of  Abraham  had  been  idolaters  in  Chaldaea, 
the  Israelites  had  conformed  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and 
their  whole  history  afterwards  shews,  that  they  had  a  prone- 
ness  to  the  religious  rites  of  their  neighbours,  which  even 
astonishes  us,  when  we  consider  the  awful  and  repeated 
warnings  of  their  prophets,  and  the  dreadful  calamities 
which,  agreeably  to  their  predictions,  never  failed  to  over- 
take them  in  consequence  of  their  idolatry. 

Now,  how  can  we  account  for  Abraham  abandoning  the 
religion  of  his  country  (to  say  nothing  of  his  removing  to  so 
great  a  distance  from  it)  and  the  Israelites,  when  they  were 
become  a  nation,  relinquishing  the  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
adopting  a  religion  and  ceremonies  of  so  very  different  a 
nature  ?  This  is  what  no  nation  ever  did  of  a  sudden  volun- 
tarily, or  could  ever  be  brought  to  do  involuntarily,  by  ordinary 
means  ;  and  that  this  was  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites,  is  most  evident  from  their  frequent  relapses  into 
their  former  superstitions,  from  which  they  were  with  great 
difficulty  reclaimed. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  wonderful  ^rtc^,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  we  have  an 
authentic  account  of  the  frequent  interpositions  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  bring  about  so  great  an  event,  by  miracles,  which 
the  obstinacy  and  incredulity  of  that  nation,  great  as  they 
always  were,  were  not  able  to  withstand.  What  could  have 
restrained  this  people  when  they  so  often  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  but  those  frequent  interpositions,  an  historical 
account  of  which  is  preserved  in  their  writings,  and  which  at 
length  fully  convinced  them,  that  the  eye  of  God  was  in  a 
more  particular  manner  upon  their  nation  ;  and  that  though 
he  thought  proper  to  connive  at  the  idolatry  of  other  nations, 
which  had  not  been  distinguished  by  him  as  theirs  had  been, 
he  would  not  bear  with  them;  but  that,  at  all  events,  by 

*  Sec  Vol.  II.  p  8S. 
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their  prosperity  or  adversity,  they  were  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
whole  world  ;  to  teach  all  nations  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
unity  ot"  God,  the  universality  of  his  dominion,  and  the 
purity  of  his  worship.  This  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  fact,  and  without  this  supposition  it  is  abso- 
lutely inexplicable. 

If  we  consider  the  miracles  of  which  we  have  an  account 
in  the  books  of  Moses  (which  were  unquestionably  written 
at  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed),  we 
see  them  to  have  been  wonderfully  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect ;  and  they  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  no  nation 
whatever  could  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  of  them, 
even  if  they  had  been  as  well  disposed,  as  we  know  they 
were  ill-disposed,  towards  the  object  of  them. 

When  the  great  scene  opens,  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  without  the  least  pros- 
pect of  relief,  their  oppressors  being  a  warlike  nation,  them- 
selves unused  to  arms,  and  no  foreign  power  to  take  their 
part.  Yet,  though  these  warlike  Egyptians,  who  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  their  servitude,  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  detain  them,  they  actually  marched  out  of 
the  country,  without  leaving  any  part  of  their  property 
behind  ;  they  passed  forty  years  in  a  wilderness,  from  which 
so  great  a  multitude  could  not  have  derived  sufficient  suste- 
nance ;  and  they  took  possession  of  a  country  occupied  by 
several  numerous  and  warlike  nations.  Such  are  the  facts, 
and  I  see  no  probable  method  of  accounting  for  them,  but 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  which  explain  the 
whole  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

According  to  this  account,  the  Israelites  entirely  dispi- 
rited, and,  though  oppressed,  yet  become  Egyptians  in  their 
worship  and  inclinations,  are  brought  with  great  difficulty 
to  conceive  some  hope  of  their  deliverance  by  the  assurances 
of  Moses,  one  of  their  brethren,  who  had  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  had  been  forty  years  settled  in  Arabia.  He  told  them, 
that  the  God  of  their  fathers  had  appeared  to  him,  and  not- 
withstanding his  reluctance  to  undertake  the  commission, 
had  enjoined  him  to  demand  their  release  of  Pharoah  ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  had  empowered  him  to  work 
several  miracles,  a  specimen  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  exhibit  before  them. 

Pharoah,  as  was  natural,  received  the  proposal  with  great 
indignation,  and  increased  his  oppression  of  the  people  ;  bu»t 
by  the  infliction  of  the  most  extraordinary  judgments,  and 
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those  of  the  most  public  nature  (with  respect  to  which  his 
own  magicians  confessed  that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  them, 
and  the  last  of  which  was  the  death  of  the  first-born  in  every 
Egyptian  family,  in  one  night)  he  was  brought  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  Repenting  of  this  concession,  he  pursued  the 
unarmed  multitude,  encumbered  with  all  their  cattle  and 
baggage,  with  a  large  army,  determined  to  force  them  to  return. 
While  the  Israelites  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  having 
Pharoah  and  his  army  behind  them,  and  the  Red  Sea  before 
them,  the  sea  opened,  and  made  a  way  for  their  escape,  and 
Pharoah  and  his  army,  who  pursued  them  into  the  sea,  were 
all  drowned. 

Presently  after  this,  many  illustrious  miracles  having  been 
wrought  for  their  relief,  particularly  "supplying  them  with 
food  and  water  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to  suffice  so  great  a 
multitude,  God,  in  an  audible  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  which  must  have  exceeded 
three  millions,  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  so  as  to  be  far  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  human 
voice,  or  any  instrument  in  aid  of  articulation,  delivered  all 
the  words  of  the  ten  commandments,  with  the  preamble  to 
them.  This  was  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  a  cloud  covering  the  mountain  ;  and  of  this  awful  ap- 
pearance the  people  had  regular  notice  some  time  before.  The 
rest  of  the  law  was  delivered  to  Moses  himself,  whose  com- 
mission was  so  abundantly  attested,  that  though  there  were 
several  formidable  conspiracies  against  him  (in  one  of  which 
his  ovvn  brother  Aaron,  who  must  have  been  in  the  secret  of 
all  his  measures,  was  concerned),  and  though  his  conduct 
often  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  all  the  people,  and  he  was 
himself  of  a  meek  and  placid  nature,  and  so  unqualified  for 
command  in  war,  that  another  was  always  employed  when- 
ever they  had  occasion  to  take  the  field,  his  authority  was 
fully  supported. 

After  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  river  Jordan  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  marching  through  the  channel  on  dry  ground  ;  the 
walls  of  the  first  city  which  they  besieged,  fell  down  of  their 
own  accord,  and  in  a  short  time,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  numerous  and  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  it. 

Such  is  the  account  that  the  books  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua 
give  of  these  things,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  internal  marks 
of  credibility  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  which  bear  as  evident 
traces  of  authenticity,  as  any  narrative  or  journal  of  events 
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that  was  ever  written,  the  miracles  introduced  into  the  his- 
tory supply  the  only  possible  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
rest.  A  tact  which  cannot  be  denied,  is  the  belief  of  all 
the  Israelitish  nation,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  that 
such  events  did  take  place,  that  the  history  we  now  have  of 
them  was  written  by  Moses  himself,  till  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  that  the  narrative  was  continued  by  other 
persons  who  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times. 

If  the  antiquity  of  the  books  of  Moses,  &c.  be  denied,  it 
still  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  how  all  the  nation  could, 
at  any  period  of  time,  be  made  to  believe  that  their  ancestors 
had  come  from  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  and  that  such  a  law  as  theirs  had  been  delivered  in 
an  audible  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  when  none  of  those 
things  had  ever  happened.  This  is  not  more  probable,  than 
that  the  English  nation  should  at  this  time  be  brought  to 
believe  that  their  ancestors  originally  came  from  France,  and 
that  they  crossed  from  Calais  to  Dover  without  ships.  An 
attempt  to  impose  upon  a  whole  nation  such  an  account  as 
this,  and  especially  a  history  of  the  events  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  time,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been 
beard  of  before,  would  at  any  period  be  treated  with  ridicule 
and  neglect.  No  people  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be,  so  im- 
posed upon,  especially  when  the  things  proposed  to  them 
are  so  disagreeable  and  burthensome  as  the  laws  of  Moses 
certainly  were  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  belief  of  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  divinities,  and  of  their  intercourse  with  mortals, 
such  as  we  read  of  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  &c.  can  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  belief  of  all  the  contents  of  the 
books  of  Moses  by  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  It  was  never 
pretended  that  there  was  any  history  of  the  heathen  gods, 
and  of  their  intercourse  with  mankind,  written  at  the  time 
of  the  events,  of  which  copies  were  ordered  to  be  taken, 
and  which  was  to  be  recited  annually  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people,  which  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  laws 
of  Moses.  All  the  stories  of  the  heathen  mythology  are 
related  with  irreconcileable  varieties,  and  the  belief  of 
them  had  probably  never  much  hold  of  intelligent  persons, 
and  kept  decreasing  till,  in  a  course  of  time,  the  stories  were 
supposed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  allegorical,  contrived  to 
express  some  mystical  or  moral  truth  ;  and,  at  length,  this 
whole  system  of  heathenism  was  effectually  discredited,  and 
sunk  into  universal  contempt. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
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attached  as  they  formerly  were  to  the  superstitions  of  their 
neighbours,  never  entertained  a  doubt  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Moses.  That  there  were 
such  persons  as  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  &c.  and  that  the  things  recorded  of  them  were  true, 
they  always  believed,  as  firmly  as  we  do  the  history  of 
Julius  Caesar  or  William  the  Conqueror;  and  though  the 
nation  has  continued  several  thousand  years,  and  has  been 
nearly  two  thousand  years  dispersed  among  all  other  nations, 
their  belief  in  the  ancient  history  of  their  nation,  and  their 
respect  for  the  books  which  contain  it,  are  not  in  the  least 
diminished. 

There  is  no  example  of  any  other  nation  suffering  as  the 
Jews  have  done,  without  being  utterly  lost  and  confounded 
with  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  and  their  religious  cus- 
toms disappearing  with  them.  The  small  remains  of  fire 
worshipers  in  one  corner  of  Indostan,*  where  they  are 
suffered  to  live  unmolested,  and  who  find  little  inconvenience 
from  their  religion,  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Jews  to  theirs,  without  considering  this  as  a 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  delivered  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  frequently  repeated  in  later  periods.  This  alone, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  is  a  fact  which  no  philosopher  can 
account  for,  without  admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
which  contain  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  proved  to  be  divine. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 
Of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity, 
Dear  Sir, 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  reception 
it  met  with  in  the  world,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  something  clearer,  as  falling  within  the  com- 
pass of  authentic  history,  so  that  the  great  facts  are  the  more 
easily  ascertained.  Indeed,  all  that  is  requisite  to  establish 
the  truth  of  it  is  universally  acknowledged ;  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  being  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 

"  In  the  country  about S'ftrai" — and  "  in  Bombay"— according  to  Prideaux,  who 
adds,  that  «  although  tiiey  perform  their  worship  before  fire  and  towards  the  rising 
•an,  yet  they  utterly  deny  that  they  vTonship  eiUier  of  them."  The  reputed  firc- 
vfonhipers  or  Guurs  "  have  a  suburb  at  Hispahnn,  the  metropohs  of  Persia— but 
the  bulk  of  tb<;m  is^in  Ket^man"    Connect.  Pt.  i.  B.  iv.  1.  pp.  350,  351. 
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Roman  empire.  Consequently  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  circumstances  of  known  facts,  which  are  themselves 
as  easily  ascertained  as  any  other  fiacts  in  history,  to  obtain 
as  complete  satisfaction  with  respect  to  it,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  historical  evidence  to  give.  If,  therefore,  any  per- 
son continue  an  unbeliever,  it  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
owing  either  to  his  not  having  taken  proper  pains  to  inform 
himself  concerning  facts,  or  to  his  having  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  incapacitates  him  forjudging  concerning  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  evidence. 

That  the  gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts,  which  contain  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  first  progress  of  Christianity,  are  ge- 
nuine productions  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  usually 
ascribed,  viz.  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
or  within  less  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  some  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  were  written  several  years 
before  that  time  (the  first  of  them  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ),  whilst  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene  and 
many  of  the  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  were  living,  I  must 
take  for  granted,  because  this  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  disputed  ;  ^nd  there  is  as  much  evidence  of  it  as  there 
is  of  the  genuinenes  of  any  histories  that  were  ever  published. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  but  have  been  well  known  at  the  time 
of  the  publication,  whether  the  transactions  recorded  in  those 
books  really  happened ;  and  so  great  was  the  attention  that 
was  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  credit  that  was  given  to  the 
hooks,  that  innumerable  copies  were  immediately  taken,  they 
were  soon  translated  into  various  foreign  languages,  and  they 
were  quoted  and  appealed  to  in  the  earliest  ages  by  the  dif- 
ferent sects  into  which  Christians  were  soon  divided.  It  is  a 
fact,  therefore,  that  these  histories  were  esteemed  as  true  by 
great  numbers,  who  were  more  competent  judges  in  the  case 
than  any  persons  now  living  in  England  can  be  of  the  Revo- 
lution under  King  William. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  universal  reception  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  as  really  his,  1  will  venture  to  say  that,  it  is  as 
impossible  for  any  impartial  person  to  peruse  them  without 
being  as  well  satisfied  with  respect  to  their  genuineness,  as 
to  those  of  Cicero;  the  mention  of  particular  events,  per- 
sons and  places,  being  so  frequent  in  them,  so  consistent 
with  each  other  and  with  the  history  of  the  time. 

According  to  the  tenor  of  these  writings,  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  itself,  as  well  as  great  numbers 
in  other  places,  who  became  Christians,  in  consequence  of 
entertaining  no  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  the  miracles, 
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the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  also  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apostles  afterwards.  The  facts  were  such 
as  no  person  then  living  expected,  so  as  to  be  previously 
prepared  to  receive  ;  and  the  converts  were  so  far  from  gain- 
ing any  thing  by  their  belief,  that  they  were  thereby  exposed 
to  every  possible  inconvenience,  loss  of  property,  disgrace, 
every  mode  of  torture  and  death.  Paul  himself  was  at  the 
first  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  had  the 
greatest  prospect  of  preferment  and  advantage  from  persist- 
ing in  his  opposition  to  them.  Yet  even  he  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  was  so  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  it,  that  he  became  one  of  its  most 
zealous  preachers,  and  for  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  he 
actually  went  through  the  greatest  labours  and  hardships  in 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  uniformly  declaring  that  he 
had  no  expectation  of  any  thing  better  in  this  life ;  and  at 
length  he,  together  with  innumerable  others  who  had  the 
same  persuasion,  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life  rather  than 
abandon  his  profession. 

Now  what  kind  of  beings  must  the  writers  of  the  gospels 
and  of  the  book  of  Acts  have  been,  and  what  kind  of  beings 
must  have  been  the  thousands  of  that  generation  who  received 
their  accounts  as  true,  and  especially  at  such  a  risk,  (which 
abundantly  implies  that  they  had  every  motive  for  making 
inquiry,  and  satisfying  themselves  concerning  the  facts,)  if, 
after  all,  there  was  no  truth  in  the  accounts  ? 

What  should  we  think  of  a  set  of  writers,  who  should 
uniformly  relate,  that,  in  the  war  of  17«55,  the  French  com- 
pletely conquered  all  North  America,  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  a  great  part  of  England,  which  at  length  was  reduced  to  be 
a  province  of  France  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  thousand 
such  writers  to  gain  the  least  credit  ?  Or,  if  they  did,  would 
not  the  tens  of  thousands  who  well  knew  that  the  story  was 
very  far  from  being  true,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things 
proves  it  to  be  so,  say,  that  they  were  under  some  strange 
infatuation  ;  and  if,  in  a  course  of  time,  such  histories  should 
gain  any  credit,  would  there  not  be  many  more  writers  to 
confute  the  account,  and  would  not  the  truth  soon  prevail 
over  all  the  arts  of  falsehood  ? 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  since  the  history 
of  the  miracles,  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  also  that  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  were 
received. as  true  by  such  numbers  of  persons  in  the  age  in 
which  they  were  published,  and  the  account  was  never  con- 
futed, but  Christianity  kept  gaining  ground  from  that  time 
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to  the  present,  the  great  facts  on  which  its  credit  stands 
were  unquestionably  true.  A  falsehood  of  this  nature  could 
never  have  been  propagated  as  this  was.  They  who  first 
received  those  books  must  have  been  previously  acquainted 
with  the  history  which  they  contained.  The  histories  were, 
in  fact,  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  those  into  whose  hands 
they  were  put,  and  their  reception  of  them  is  the  most  ex- 
press sanction  that  could  be  given  to  them. 

That  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  could  not  have 
established  itself  without  the  most  rigid  inquiry  into  its  truth, 
is  evident  from  the  persecution  of  Christians,  which  began 
immediately  after  its  first  promulgation,  and  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  the  very  scene  of  the  transactions.  In  these  circum- 
stances men  had  every  motive,  and  every  opportunity,  for 
inquiring  whether  they  sacrificed  their  reputation,  their  pro- 
perties and  their  lives,  tor  an  idle  tale,  or  for  a  truth  of  the 
greatest  certainty  and  importance.  All  these  things  being 
considered,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  facts,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  history,  are  so  well  authenticated  as  those  of  the 
miracles,  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  also 
what  is  related  of  the  apostles  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends, the  evidence  of  it  is  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  most 
wonderfully  adapted  to  establish  itself  in  the  remotest  periods 
of  time.  That  Christ  really  died^  cannot  be  doubted,  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  enemies, 
and  that  in  the  most  public  manner.  The  same  persons 
also,  who  were  most  nearly  interested  in  his  not  appearing 
any  more,  had  the  care  of  his  sepulchre  ;  and,  being  apprized 
of  his  having  foretold  that  he  should  rise  again,  would,  no 
doubt,  take  effectual  care  to  guard  against  all  imposition  in 
the  case.  Had  there  been  any  tolerably  well-founded  suspi- 
cion that  the  guards  of  the  sepulchre  had  been  overpowered, 
or  frightened  away,  by  the  friends  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
body  had  been  secreted  by  them,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  apprehended  and  examined ;  and,  whether  the  body  had 
been  found  or  not,  the  very  possibility  of  its  having  been 
conveyed  away  would  have  prevented  any  credit  being  given 
to  their  account  of  the  resurrection. 

No  person  can  reasonably  object  to  the  number^  or  the 
quality^  of  those  who  were  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, as  they  were  persons  who,  without  any  hope  of  see- 
ing him  again,  were  the  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  him, 
and  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  satisfying  themselves  that  it 
was  the  same  person.     He  was  seen  at  first,  when  he  was 
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not  at  all  expected,  and  afterwards  by  particular  appoint- 
ment, and  especially  in  Galilee,  when  more  than  five  hundred 
persoiis  were  present,  and  in  the  sight  of  a  great  number  of 
them  he  went  up  into  heaven. 

Paul,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  cause,  one  whom 
the  Jews  in  general  would  probably  have  chosen,  if  they 
had  been  required  to  name  any  person  whose  coiiversion  they 
thought  the  least  probable,  was  satisfied,  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  that  Jesus  was  really  risen,  he  having 
appeared  to  /^^m,  as  he  had  done  to  others,  before  his  ascen- 
sion. Besides,  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles, 
which  are  as  well  attested  as  those  of  our  Saviour  himself, 
are  a  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  For  had  Christ 
died  as  a  common  malefactor,  and  there  had  been  nothing 
extraordinary  in  his  previous  history,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  any  persons  would  have  been  empowered  by  God  to 
work  miracles  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission,  which  evi- 
dently depended  upon  his. 

Jriad  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  in  public, 
discoursing  in  the  temple,  and  confronting  his  judges  and 
Pilate,  many  more,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  satisfied 
that  he  was  really  risen  from  the  dead.  But  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  abundantly  vindicated  in  affording  men  only  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  truth,  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  that  are 
truly  impartial,  who  really  wish  to  know  the  truth,  and  in 
withholding;  what  is  superfluous  for  that  purpose  And  had 
the  demand  of  unbelievers  in  this  respect  been  granted,  and 
the  effect  which  they  suppose  would  have  followed  from 
it,  really  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  a  circumstance 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  story  in  the 
present,  and  much  more  in  any  future  age. 

Had  the  Jews  ot  that  age  in  general  been  converted,  and 
consequently  there  had  been  no  persecution  of  Christians  in 
Judea,  it  would  certainly  have  been  said,  that  Christianity 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  heads  of  the  nation,  and  such  as  we 
have  now  no  opportunity  of  detecting.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  to  those  who  consider  the  nature  of  evidence,  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  much  better  authen- 
ticated by  such  evidence  as  is  now  existing,  than  it  would 
have  been  in  any  other  circumstances  that  we  can  at  present 
devise  to  strengthen  it.  For  whatever  we  might  add  to  it  in 
some  respects,  we  must  take  from  it  in  others.  So  far  does 
the  wisdom  of  God  exceed  that  of  man. 

Next  to  our  having  ourselves  sufficient  opportunity,  and 
likewise  sufficient  motives  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this 
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important  fact,  is  the  certainty  that  those  who  were  then  pre- 
sent had  both  the  opportunity  and  the  motive.  As  things 
are  now  circumstanced,  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  the 
eneu)ies  of  Christianity  to  say  (what  they  might  have  said, 
if  their  demands  with  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
had  been  oranted),  that  his  religion  was  aided  by  the  powers 
of  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  beginning 
it  encountered  all  the  opposition  which  the  power  and  policy 
of  man  could  bring  against  it,  and  had  nothing  but  its  own 
proper  evidence  to  support  it.  But  this  alone  was  such  as 
to  enable  it  to  do  what  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  man 
was  altogether  unequal  to,  viz.  to  establish  itself  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  it,  and  finally  to  triumph  over  all  the  various 
s^'stems  of  idolatry  and  superstition  wliich  for  ages  had  pre- 
vailed in  it. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Causes  of  Infidelity  in  early  Times. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  say,  that  if  the  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  Christia- 
nity depends  were  true,  if  Christ  really  wrought  miracles, 
and  the  apostles  after  him  ;  if  he  really  died,  and  rose  again 
from  the  dead  ;  and  if  the  evidence  of  these  facts  was  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  such  great  numbers  as  the  history  of  the 
book  of  Acts  represents  ;  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  did  not 
convince  all,  and  that  all  mankind  did  not  immediately  be- 
come Christians.  All  the  world,  you  say,  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  such  events  as  the  death  of  Caesar 
in  the  senate-house,  and  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony  by 
Augustus.  But  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  our  daily  observation  of  the  history  of  opinions, 
and  the  progress  of  truth,  will  satisfy  all  who  are  truly  phi- 
losophical and  attentive,  that  what  you  suppose  must  have 
taken  place,  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Two  things  are  requisite  to  any  person's  giving  his  assent 
to  a  proposition  of  any  kind,  independent  of  its  evidence, 
viz.  an  attention  to  that  evidence,  and  also  an  impartial 
mind,  free  from  any  bias  that  might  indispose  him  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  it ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  appears  to 
have  been  wanting  in  the  generahty  of  mankind,  with  respect 
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to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards. 

With  respect  to  all  common  events,  such  as  the  deaths  of 
particular  persons,  an  account  of  battles  and  their  conse- 
quences, &c.  there  is  nothing  so  improbable  in  their  nature, 
but  that  all  mankind  must  be  satisfied  that  any  thing  of  this 
kind  njay  vveil  happen,  and  the  immediate  consequmccs  of 
the  deaths  of  great  men,  and  of  great  victories,  are  very  soon 
and  universally  telt ;  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
any  doubt  should  long  remain  with  respect  to  them.  But 
this  could  not  be  the  case  with  respect  to  such  events  as  that 
of  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  these  having  no 
such  connexion  with  the  state  of  public  affairs,  as  that  they 
could  not  but  have  been  immediately  known  to  every  body. 
There  was  nothino:  to  excite  attention  to  them  but  the  interest 
which  each  person,  individually  considered,  had  in  them, 
and  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  converts  themselves  to  make 
converts  ot  others. 

Admitting  the  zeal  of  the  first  believers  to  have  been  ever 
so  great,  those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselv<  s  would 
not  believe  what  they  heard,  till  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
inqniring  into  the  truth  of  it.  They  would  also  compare 
the  accounts  of  others,  and  in  many  cases  this  would  be  a 
process  which  would  necessarily  take  a  considerable  time, 
even  with  respect  to  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  trans- 
actions took  place,  and  much  more  time  would  be  requisite 
before  the  belief  of  such  extraordinary  things  could  become 
general,  and  well  established,  in  distant  places. 

Besides,  the  belief  of  Christianity  is  not  merely  the  belief 
of  certain  extraordinary /i/r/*-,  but  includes  likewise  inftrences 
from  those  facts,  and  many  persons  might  admit  the  former 
without  proceeding  to  the  latter.  That  Christ  had  a  divine 
mission,  and  w^as  authorized  by  (iod  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state,  we  justly  think  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  working  real  miracles,  and  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  ;  and  there  are  few  persons,  J  im;!gme,  in  the 
present  age,  who  will  admit  these  facts,  and  hesitate  to  draw 
this  conclusion.  But  we  find  that  the  facts  were  admitted, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  not  drawn,  by  many  persons ^at  the 
time  of  the  prouiulgiition  of  Christianity. 

Th(!  unbelieving  Jews  ascribed  the  most  extraordinaryof  our 
Saviour's  miracles  to  the  agency  of  demons,  and  tlu;  heathen 
world  in  general  had  great  faith  in  wa^ic ;  really  believing 
that  the  most  extraordinary  effects  might  be  produced  by 
pronouncing  certain  words,  and  performing  certain  ceremo- 

VOL.    IV.  2  I 
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nies ;  these  having,  in  their  opinion,  some  unknown,  but 
necessary  connexion  with  the  interposition  of  invisible 
powers.  For  it  was  by  no  means  the  firm  belief  of  mankind 
in  that  age,  (though  it  will  now  be  considered  as  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,)  that  real  miracles,  or  a  deviation  from  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  can  be  produced  by  no  other 
power  than  the  great  Author  of  nature  himself,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  some  superior  Being  authorized 
by  him.  They  might  therefore  admit  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  and  those  of  the  apostles,  without  being  immediately 
satisfied  that  what  they  taught  was  true  ;  and  still  less  that 
they  were  under  obligation  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
Christianity,  at  the  risk  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  life, 
and  even  of  life  itself.  There  are  many  steps  in  this  progress, 
and  many  persons  would  stop  in  all  of  them,  so  that  the 
number  of  declared  Christians  might  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  what  it  would  have  been,  if  their  becoming  so 
had  depended  upon  nothing  but  the  simple  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  those  facts,  which,  it  will  now  be  acknowledged, 
necessarily  implies  the  truth  of  Christianity.  When  the 
number  of  its  declared  converts  is  considered,  and  compared 
with  the  situation  of  things  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  every  thing  which  is  re^ 
corded  in  the  gospels,  and  the  book  of  Acts. 

Of  those  persons  to  whom  the  facts  were  previously  known, 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  them, 
three  thousand  were  converted  in  one  day,  on  the  speech  of 
Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  which  he  could  say  to 
them,  Acts  ii.  22,  32,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these 
words,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among 
you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
him,  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know,  &c. 
This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." 
And  the  persons  then  present  with  him  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  After  the  first  miracle  performed  by  Peter  and 
John,  viz.  the  sudden  cure  of  a  man  vi'ho  was  well  known  to 
have  been  lame  from  his  birth,  the  number  of  male  converts 
was  five  thousand,  so  that,  including  women,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  about  ten  thousand.  This  was  in 
Jerusalem  only,  the  scene  of  the  great  transactions. 

In  distant  places,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their 
disciples,  as  might  be  expected,  had  no  such  sudden  effect. 
A  few  converts  in  any  particular  place,  were  made  at  first, 
and  their  numbers  kept  increasing  gradually.     But  within  the 
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age  of  the  apostles,  (who  did  not  preach  without  the  limits  of 
Judea,  or  to  any  Gentiles,  till  about  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,)  there  were  christian  churches  in  all  the  great  . 
cities  0^  the  Roman  empire,  and  many  of  them  were  very 
numerous,  so  as  to  be  full  of  factions  among  themselves,  as 
appears  by  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  several  of  them.  In  the 
villages  there  were  fewer  Christians  than  in  the  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  them  being  more  out  of  the  way  of  receiving 
intelligence  concerning  what  had  passed  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  agreeable  to  the 
natural  course  of  things. 

Beside  the  assertion  of  a  divine  mission,  Jesus  laid  claim 
to  the  character  of  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Jewish  prophe- 
cies ;  and  the  persuasion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation  concerning  the  temporal  reign  of  their  Messiah,  was 
so  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  whatever  miracles  Jesus 
had  wrought,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  receive  such  a  person  as  he  was,  in  that  character, 
especially  after  his  ignominious  death.  They  might  think 
that  there  was  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  case, 
and  what  they  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for,  without 
receiving  him  as  their  Messiah.  Besides,  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  had  exposed  the  vices  of  the  scribes;  pharisee^ 
and  chief  priests,  who  were  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews, 
must  have  provoked  the  ambitious  and  worldly-minded 
amono-  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  no  evidence,  or  reason 
whatever,  could  reconcile  them  to  his  pretensions,  so  as  to 
make  them  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  adherence 
to  him  whom  they  themselves  had  put  to  death. 

Such  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  men's  minds,  will  not  be 
expected  by  any  who  have  a  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and 
considering  the  great  number  of  those  who  maybe  called  the 
personal  enemies  of  Christ,  and  their  influence  with  others, 
together  with  their  attachment  to  the  notion  of  a  temporal 
deliverer,  and  their  opinion  of  the  power  of  demons,  the 
number  of  Jewish  converts  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  was 
certainly  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  We  find 
a  considerable  body  of  them  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  which  Jews  were  resident.  To  them  we  always 
find  the  apostle  Paul  preached  in  the  first  place,  and  he  never 
failed  to  convince  some  of  them  before  he  particularly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Gentiles;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  number  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians kept  increasing,  though  it  is  but  little  that  we  know  of 
the  former,  on  account  of  the  latter  havinsf  little  intercourse 

2  I  2 
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with  them,  and  they  are  the  writings  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians only  that  are  come  down  to  us. 

After  the  second  century,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no 
srreat  addition  made  to  the  number  of  Jewish  converts.  But 
we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  this,  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
besides  the  preceding  causes,  which  must  have  indisposed  all 
Jews  to  receive  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  the  doctrines  of  the 
pre-existence  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  (being 
directly  contrary  to  what  they  had  been  taught  in  the  pro- 
phets concerning  the  Messiah)  were  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  to  them,  were  advanced.  These  doctrines,  so 
foreign  to  the  genuine  principles  of  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  were  generally  received  by  the  learned  Chris- 
tians, who  were  the  preachers  and  writers  of  the  age;  and 
some  time  after  the  council  of  Nice,  they  were  the  general 
belief  of  the  whole  christian  world.  Such  doctrines  as  these, 
which  were  represented  as  essential  to  Christianity,  a  Jew 
might  think  himself  not  obliged  even  to  consider  or  examine. 
This  has  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things  with  the  Jews 
to  this  very  day,  as  I  find  by  their  writings  and  conversa- 
tion. 

The  heathen  world  in  general  were  strongly  attached  to 
their  several  superstitions.  Their  religion  entered  into  all 
their  civil  transactions,  so  that  the  business  of  every  day  bore 
some  traces  of  it ;  every  festivity  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  every  thing  connected  with  pleasure  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life  was  connected  with  it,  and  a  part  of  it,* 
To  abandon  all  this,  implies  much  more  than  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  new  truth.  It  was  almost  equivalent  to  making  men 
over  again.  In  fact,  there  is  no  example  in  the  history  of 
the  world  before  the  time  of  Christ,  of  any  nation  or  consi- 
derable body  of  men  changing  their  religion,  except  the 
primitive  one,  for  the  idolatry  and  superstition  which  then 
universally  j)revailed.  Conquests  had  frequently  been 
made,  and  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  state  of  empires, 
and  of  arts  and  sciences,  had  taken  place,  but  these  were  all 
easy  things  compared  to  a  revolution  in  matters  of  religion. 
This,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  short  time.     That  it  did  take  place  so  completely  as  it 

*  "  The  religion  of  the  nations,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  was  not  merely  a  specula- 
tive doctrine,  profossed  in  the  schools,  or  preached  in  the  temples.  The  innumer- 
able duties  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance 
of  business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape 
the  observance  of  them  without  at  the  same  time  renouncing  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  and  all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  society,"  many  particulars  of  which 
be  proceeds  to  enumerate.     Ch.  xv.  Ed.  4,  4to.  I.  p.  553.    CP-^ 
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afterwards  did  in  all  the  ancient  world,  that  it  was  in  time 
effected  by  Christianity,  when  philosophy  had  not  been  able 
to  contribute  any  thing  towards  it,  is  the  most  wonderful 
event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  what  nothing  could 
have  produced,  but  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  miracles  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  this  being  of  the  historical  kind, 
necessarily  required  time  to  establish  itself. 

When  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  is  considered,  we  see  a 
reason  for  all  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  also  for  those  that 
were  wrought  by  the  apostles  afterwards.  For,  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  no  evidence  of 
miracles  wrought  in  Judea,  would  have  been  much 
attended  to,  if  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  places  had 
not  been  witnesses  of  similar  miracles  wrought  before 
their  own  eyes.  But  these  were  so  numerous,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  extended  so  far,  J:hat,  great  as  the  effect  was, 
they  were  sufficient  at  length  to  accomplish   their  purpose. 

As  to  the  more  learned  among  the  Gentiles,  whether  they 
had  been  used  to  treat  all  religion  with  contempt,  which  in 
that  age,  was  the  case  with  many,  or  to  reverence  the  esta- 
blishment under  which  they  lived,  which  continued  to  be  the 
case  with  others,  we  may  easily  imagine  how  they  would  be 
affected  at  the  first  hearing  of  miracles  wrought  in  a  distant 
country,  and  to  support  the  claim  of  a  divine  mission  by  a 
crucified  malefactor.  By  such  persons  it  cannot  but  be  sup- 
posed that  the  preaching  of  Christianity  would  be  treated 
with  ridicule,  and  nothing  but  the  knowledge  and  evidence 
of  it,  being  obtruded  upon  them,  (which  could  only  happen 
in  very  peculiar  circumstances,)  could  induce  them  to  make 
any  inquiry  about  it.  And  what  effect  can  evidence  produce 
without  atte?ition  and  a  due  examination  of  it  ? 

Some  have  expressed  their  surprise  that  such  persons  as 
Seneca,  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  did  not  become  Christians. 
But  can  we  be  sure  that  either  Seneca  or  Facitus  took  any 
pains  to  inform  themselves  about  Christianity  ?  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  Pliny  did  not.*     But  his  case,  and  that  of  other 

*  According  to  his  own  account,  in  the  well-known  epibtle  <o  Trnjan,  he  had 
never  attended  any  judicial  proceedings  against  the  Christians,  except  as  Ihey  were 
brought  before  his  own  tribunal.  lie  then  merely  demanded  if  they  werf;  Christians, 
without  inquiring  what  Christianity  was;  and  on  a  confes-ion,  thrice  repeated,  com- 
manded their  execution.  "  Interrogavi  ipsos,  an  essent  (liriMiani:  coMfiteiiles 
iterum  et  tertio  interrogavi,  supplicium  minatus:  perseverantes  du(  i  jussi.  '  A'/>.  xcvii. 
See  also  Lnrdner,  VII.  p.  299»  his  reflections  on  PLinif  and  the  (Christians,  pp.  318 
and  330,  and  on  the  "  Importance  of  Inquisitiveness  in  Things  of  Religion,"  p.  343. 
Also  Bryant  •'  Upon  the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures."  Ed.  2v1,  ]709»  pp.  143— 
149. 
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speculative  heathens,  will  be  considered  more  largely  in  a 
subsequent  letter.  Seneca  was  contemporary  with  the  apostle 
Paul,  but  do  we  know  that  he  ever  conferred  with  Paul,  or 
any  other  Christian,  upon  the  subject:  and  without  this, 
what  could  he  know  or  believe,  more  than  other  men,  who 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ  ? 

Tacitus  appears  to  have  been  shamefully  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  which  he  might  have  learned  from  the 
books  of  Scripture,  or  the  works  of  Josephus,  which  were 
extant  in  Greek  in  his  time.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  them,  he  could  never  have  given  such  a  crude  and 
absurd  account  of  the  Jews  as  he  has  done.*  He  had 
evidently  heard  nothing  but  vague  reports,  derived  originally 
from  the  Scriptures,  but  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  retain  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  truth.  And  can  it  be  supposed  that 
a  man  who  took  no  pains  to  inform  himself  concerning  the 
Jews,  (a  remarkable  ancient  nation,  many  of  them  dispersed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,)  whose  history  he  under- 
took to  write,  would  take  any  more  pains  to  inform  himself 
concerning  the  Christians,  who  in  his  time  were  generally 
confounded  with  the  Jews,  whose  history  he  did  not  under- 
take to  write  ? 

As  to  a  later  period,  notwithstanding  Christianity  kept 
gaining  ground  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  its  progress  must 
have  been  retarded  by  the  many  divisions  among  Christians, 
and  the  absurd  doctrines  held  by  some  of  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  persons,  not  ill-disposed  with  respect 
to  Christianity,  might  decline  joining  any  particular  deno- 
mination of  Christians.  This  we  see  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  thejPatholics  abroad,  and  many  members  of  the 
established  chuich  in  this  country.  They  are  sensible  enough 
of  the  errors  of  their  respective  systems,  but  they  see  those 
who  dissent  from  them  divided  among  themselves,  and  hating 
and  despising  one  another  ;  and  not  feeling  themselves  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  examine  which  of  them  is  in  the  right, 
they  continue  where  they  are.  This  must  have  been  the 
case  with  liiany  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Besides,  whilst  Christianity  was  exposed  to  persecution, 
great  numbers  of  a  timid  disposition  may  have  been  well 
convinced  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  without  being  able 
to  relinquish  their  possessions,  and  especially  to  lose  their 

*  Sec  his  History,  B.  v.  ad  init. 
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lives  for  it,  which,  however,  Christianity  absolutely  requires. 
This  we  find  to  have  been  the  character  of  Nicodemus  and 
others,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  there  were  many  such  in 
all  ages.  Na}'',  many  professed  Christians  renounced  their 
profession  in  the  severity  of  persecution.  And  if  this  was 
the  case  with  those  who,  no  doubt,  still  continued  to  believe 
it,  well  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  might  by  the  same 
means  be  prevented  from  making  any  profession  of  it  at  all. 

That  this  was  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  second  and 
third  century  ;  that  besides  a  great  number  of  professed 
Christians,  there  were  at  least  as  many  who  secretly  thought 
better  of  it  than  they  did  of  the  established  religion,  was 
abundantly  evident  in  the  revolution  made  by  Constantine  ; 
who  could  not  with  safety  have  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
have  given  such  open  encouragement  to  Christians,  and  have 
discountenanced  the  idolatry  which  had  prevailed  before,  if 
the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently prepared  for  so  great  a  change.  And  this  prepara- 
tion could  consist  of  nothing  but  a  general  profession,  or  at 
least  a  general  good  opinion  of  Christianity.  Had  the 
popular  opinion  at  that  time  been  very  violently  against 
Christianity,  many  competitors  for  the  empire  would,  no 
doubt,  have  availed  themselves  of  it:  and  indeed  some  of 
Constantine's  rivals  did  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
zeal  that  remained  for  the  popular  superstitions,  but  without 
effect.  This  change  could  not  have  been  made  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  any  of  the  earlier  emperors,  if  they  had  been 
Christians.  This  remarkable  fact  therefore,  viz.  the  easy 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  extinction  of  Hea- 
thenism by  Constantine*  and  his  successors,  is  of  itself  an 
abundant  proof  of  the  progress  that  Christianity  had  made  in 
the  preceding  period. 

The  emperor  Julian  bore  as  much  good  will  to  Heathenism, 
as  Constantine  had  done  to  Christianity,  but  what  was  he 
able  to  effect  ?  He  did  not  choose  to  attack  the  new  religion 
openly,  but  he  discouraged  the  profession  of  it  by  every 
method  in  his  power. -j*  In  this,  however,  he  met  with 
nothing  but  disappointment,  and  presently  after  his  death, 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  returned  like  a  tide  in  the 
ocean  ;  and  had  any  other  emperor,  half  a  century  after  the 
time  of  Julian,  attempted  as  much  as  he  did,  the  general 


*  See  Lardncr,  IV.  pp.  l68,  180. 

t  Ibid.  VIII,  pp.  370—372.     Dc  La  Blt-tcric,  Jidicn,  1746,  p.  '261. 
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opinion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  so  much  against  him, 
that  lie  must  have  abdicated  the  empire  ;  so  stronpf  was  the 
generil  attachment  to  Christianity  in  that  age,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  untavourable  circumstances  attending  the  rise  and 
progress  ot  it.  Had  it  been  in  the  power  ot  men  ot  learning 
and  inquiry,  after  the  attention  of  mnnkind  whs  sutficiently 
excited  to  ihe  subject,  to  have  exposed  the  pretensions  of 
Christ,  as  we  can  those  of  Mahomet,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  done  before  the  age  of  Julian  or  that  of  Constantine. 

There  is  no  writer  from  whom  this  might  have  been 
expected  so  much  as  from  Josephus,  who,  on  account  of  his 
being  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  even  with  Christ 
himself,  and  passing  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Judea,  which 
was  the  great  theatre  of  their  miracles,  must  have  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  foundation  ot  Chris- 
tianity, and  consequently  of  detecting  any  fraud  or  imposture 
that  might  have  been  employed  about  it.  That  he  could 
not  want  any  inclination  to  do  this,  is  evident  from  his  not 
being  a  Christian.  As  he  gives  so  particular  an  account  of 
the  Jewish  sects,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essenes,  why 
did  he  give  no  account  of  the  Christians,  whose  oriu;in  was 
among  the  Jews,  and  who,  he  must  have  known,  were  very 
numerous  in  Judea,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  Home  itself,  where  he  finally  resided,  so  that  some 
account  of  them  might  naturally  be  expected  in  such  a 
history  as  his  ?  The  most  probable  account  of  his  remarkable 
silence  concerning  the  Christians  is,  that  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  disliked  Christianity,  so  as  not  to  choose  to  make 
profession  of  it,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  allege  any  thing  of 
consequence  against  it,  and  therefore,  chose  to  make  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  other  motive  for 
the  silence  of  this  writer  concerning  Christ  and  the  ajffairs  of 
Christians,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
probable.  As  to  the  testimony  concerning  Christ  which  is 
found  in  the  present  copies  of  his  history,  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  be  spurious,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  his  writings  and  with  his  own  conduct  and 
profession.* 


*  See  Josephus  Antiq.  Jnd.  L.  xviii.  Ch.  iii.  Sect.  iii.  lMrdner,Yl\.  pp.  120 — 
129.  273 — 285,  where  he  decides  against  the  testimony.  Tn  favour  of  its  authen- 
ticity, see  Whistou's  Josephus,  Dissert,  i,,  Dr.  Chandler  and  the  Abbe  du  Voisin  in 
the  Appendix  to  Lardtier's  Life,  pp.  civ — clxviii.,  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant's  Vindicia 
FlaviaruB,  1780,  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jones  and  his  Letters 
in  Mon.  Repos.  1818,  XIII.  pp.  SB,  101. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  must  certainly  appear  to  any  person 
who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christianity, 
that  it  had  no  countenance  from  power,  and  that  even  th^ 
learning  of  the  age  was  as  hostile  to  it  as  the  civil  govern- 
ment. What  then  but  truth,  under  every  disadvantage, 
external  and  internal,  could  have  procured  it  that  establish- 
ment which,  in  about  three  centuries,  it  acquired  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  among 
many  of  the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  it,  to 
the  extermination  of  all  the  other  modes  of  religion  which 
had  prevailed  in  them  before  ? 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 

A  more  particular  Account  of  the  Nature  of  those  Prejudices 
to  lehich  the  Heathens  were  subject  with  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Dear  Sir, 

They  who  express  any  surprise  that  Christianity  did  not 
make  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  world,  besides  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  age  in  vvhicli 
it  was  promulgated,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  doctrine  concerning  assent  to  truth  in 
general,  whether  natural,  moral  or  historical. 

Nothing  is  more  observable,  than  that  when  the  mind  is 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  particular  opinion,  the  contrary 
one  will  not  always  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  its  proper 
evidence  only.  We  see  every  day  that  men  are  silenced  with- 
out being  convinced.  They  may  see  nothing  to  object  to  a 
new  set  of  principles,  but  they  may  justly  suspect  that  every 
consideration  necessary  to  form  a  right  judgment  in  the  case, 
may  not  be  present  to  their  minds,  and  think  that  when  they 
shall  have  time  to  recollect  themselves,  things  may  appear 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  therefore  may  suspend  their 
assent.  Or,  perceiving  an  utter  inconsistency  between  the 
new  opinion  proposed  to  them,  and  those  which  they  have 
hitherto  held,  and  being  persuaded  that  they  once  saw  suffi- 
cient reason  for  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain, 
they  may  think  themselves  excusable  if,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  re-examine  the  subject,  they  content  themselves 
with  their  former  sentiments  upon  it.     They  may  think  that 
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there  must  be  some  latent  fallacy  in  the  arguments  for  the 
uew  principle,  though  they  are  not  able  to  detect  it. 

When  we  consider  propositions  with  their  proofs,  as  mere 
logicians,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  nothing  more  is  requisite 
to  secure  a  full  assent  to  them,  than  a  perception  of  the 
agreement  of  ideas ;  but  in  reality  there  are  many  other 
causes  of  assent  besides  this  ;  and  some  of  the  very  strongest 
with  respect  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  are  of  a  very 
different  nature.  In  their  minds  there  is  such  an  estabhshed 
connexion  between  the  ideas  of  truth  and  rights  and  those  of 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  their  parents,  their  countrymen, 
their  party,  their  teachers,  &c.  (a  connexion  formed  in  the 
earliest  years  of  infancy,  and  receiving  additional  strength  in 
every  period  of  life,)  that  it  is  not  in  thepowerof  any  thing  that 
we  call  evidence^  to  separate  them.  In  this  case,  persons  who 
are  not  of  an  inquisitive  and  speculative  turn,  that  is,  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  will  hardly  ever  listen  to  any  attempt 
to  separate  them.  What  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
charge  of  heresy,  impiety  and  blasphemy,  thundered  out 
against  particular  opinions,  by  persons  who  are  so  far  from 
pretending  to  have  examined  them,  that  they  will  even 
declare  they  think  it  wrong  to  examine,  or  deliberate  in  the 
case;  such  examination  and  deliberation  implying  at  least 
a  doubt,  which  they  dread  to  entertain,  even  for  a  moment. 

Besides,  we  all  know  that  a  regard  to  ease,  reputation  and 
interest,  imperceptibly  Masses  the  judgments  of  men  ;  so  that 
if  it  be  for  a  man's  ease,  reputation  or  interest,  to  maintain 
a  particular  opinion,  how  well  disposed  soever  he  may  be  in 
other  respects,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  discussion. 
He  is  no  judge  of  his  own  impartiality;  as  the  same  argu- 
ments will  appear  to  him  in  a  very  different  light  from  what 
they  would  have  done,  if  his  ease,  interest,  reputation,  &c. 
had  been  on  the  other  side.  The  degree  of  this  influence 
would  not  be  suspected,  except  by  persons  who  know  man- 
kind well,  and  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  contro- 
versy. Can  any  Protestant  imagine,  that  there  would  ever 
have  been  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  or  that  so  many  persons  would  have  really 
believed  in  it,  if,  besides  the  influence  of  education  and 
authority,  it  had  not  been  part  of  a  system  which  it  was 
inconvenient,  disreputable  or  hazardous,  to  abandon  ?  All 
Unitarians  must  see  the  force  of  the  same  influences  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  see  the  effect  of  the  same  causes  of  error  in  civil  life. 
For  we  shall  certainly  deceive  ourselves,  and  think  too  ill 
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of  mankind,  if  we  should  imagine  that  they  always  act  con- 
trary to  their  judgment,  when  they  assert  and  maiuiam  what 
we  most  clearly  see  to  be  false.  I'heir  connexions  and  in- 
terests, &c.  impose  upon  their  judgments.  W  hen  nations 
go  to  war,  both  sides,  1  doubt  not,  in  general,  seriously  tiiink 
themselves  in  the  right.  They  think  they  are  only  return- 
ing injuries  received,  or  preventing  the  etl'ects  ot  the  most 
hostile  intentions  ;  and  they  read  with  indignation  the  mani- 
festos of  their  adversaries,  which  always  breathe  the  spirit  of 
peace. 

Did  every  man,  as  an  individual,  really  judge  for  himself, 
without  the  interference  of  any  undue  influence,  we  should 
not  see  the  same  opinions  and  maxims  prevail,  as  they  gene- 
rally do,  in  particular  families,  schools,  and  communities  of 
any  kind.  Whenever  great  bodies  of  men,  connected  as 
they  must  be  by  interest,  or  some  other  equally  strong  bond 
of  union,  profess  the  same  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  their  interest,  or  other  principle  of  union,  had  a 
considerable  influence,  in  forming  their  judgments  and  that 
had  they  not  been  under  that  influence,  they  would  have 
thought  as  variously  as  any  other  equal  number  of  men, 
who  are  not  so  connected. 

On  account  of  some  of  these  undue  influences,  by  means 
of  which  the  proper  effect  of  evidence  is  precluded,  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  any  arguments  will  have  much  weight  with 
the  generality  of  persons  who  are  far  advanced  in  life.  Bv 
one  means  or  other  they  have,  as  we  usually  say,  made  uji 
their  minds,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  proposed  to 
them,  if  they  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  kind  or 
degree  of  attention  to  a  new  opinion,  they  will  frequently 
only  remain  the  more  confirmed  in  their  former  way  of 
thinking.  We  may  wonder  that  reasons  which  appear  so 
clear  and  convincing  to  ourselves,  should  have  no  weight 
with  others.  But  universal  experience  shews  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  even  less  than  none.  For  considerations 
which  we  think  to  make  for  us,  they  often  think  to  make 
against  us  ;  and  where  conduct  is  concerned,  the  mildest 
expostulations  will  often  only  exasperate ;  so  that,  instead 
of  persuading  men  to  act  as  we  wish  them  to  do,  we  often 
leave  them  more  obstinate  in  their  own  way. 

If  any  person  doubt  the  truth  of  this  observation,  let  him 
make  the  experiment  himself,  which  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  do.  If  he  be  a  Christian,  let  him  propose  a  conference 
with  a  Jew;  if  he  be  a  Catholic,  let  him  have  an  interview 
with  a  Protestant ;  or  if  a  Protestant,  with  an  old  Catholic  ; 
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if  he  be  a  Trinitarian,  let  him  propose  his  arguments  to  an 
Unitarian  ;  if  an  Unitarian,  let  him  argue  with  a  Trinitarian  ; 
if  a  Whig  in  this  country  with  an  old  Tory  ;  or  if  a  Tory 
with  a  staunch  \V  hig.  I  do  not  say  that  in  such  conferences 
as  these  no  man  will  ever  gain  his  point ;  but  it  appears  to 
me,  from  the  course  of  my  observation,  that  if  the  parties 
be  turned  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  and  if  by  reading,  think- 
ing or  conversation,  they  have  been  long  settled  in  their 
opinions,  it  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  in  which  any  change 
of  opinion  will  be  produced  by  this  means.  There  are  many 
Jews,  many  Catholics,  many  Trinitarians,  many  Arians, 
many  Deists  and  many  Atheists,  on  whom  I  am  sensible  that 
no  arguments,  or  mode  of  address,  that  1,  as  an  Unitarian 
Christian  could  make  use  of,  would  have  any  effect  whatever. 

Let  a  man  go  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, even  work  miracles,  to  shew  them  that  the  Protestant 
religion  is  true  ;  if  they  were  not  more  in  number  than  those 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  were  wrought  by  the  apostles  ; 
and  if  after  a  certain  time  they  were  discontinued,  as  those 
of  the  apostles  were,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
would  probably,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  continue  to  think  as 
they  now  do.  How  many  persons  are  there  who  would  have 
no  patience  to  hear  such  preachers,  or  any  thing  that  could 
be  said  about  them  ;  and  whatever  reports  they  could  not 
avoid  hearing  concerning  their  miracles^  they  would,  without 
any  examination,  conclude  them  to  be  all  tricks  and  imposi- 
tions ;  and  when  these  workers  of  miracles  were  gone  off 
the  stage,  the  conversion  of  this  Popish  nation  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  would  probably  proceed  no  faster  than  that 
of  the  heathen  world  to  Christianity. 

How  little  disposed  some  persons  of  the  best  understand- 
ing may  be  to  give  any  attention  to  those  who  are  of  a 
party  or  profession  difJ'erent  from  their  own,  we  have  a 
pretty  remarkable  example  of  in  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  so  bigotted  a  churchman,  that  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  would  gladly  have  heard  Dr.  Robertson  preach, 
he  would  not  go  into  a  church,  though  established  by  law, 
because  it  was  a  Presbyterian  one.*  Supposing  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  despised  Presbyterian  church  to  have  been 
ever  so  right  and  clear,  can  any  person  imagine  it  to  have 
been  possible  for  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  been 
a  convert  to  them  ?  Rut  the  contempt  with  which  the  philo- 
sophers, and  men  of  learning  among  the  Heathens,  con- 

*  See  Bosweirs  Tour,  1786.    Towers's  Tracts,  III.  p.  42a 
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sidered  Christianity,  probably  fqr  exceeded  that  which 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  for  the  tenets  or  practices  of  the 
Presbyterians. 

How  little  also  is  it  that  many  of  the  learned  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  know  of  the  dissenters,  or  their 
writings!  Great  numbers  of  them  have  no  more  knowledge 
of  what  is  transacted  in  a  conventicle,  than  in  a  pagoda, 
and  would  sooner,  I  dare  say,  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
latter,  than  the  former.  By  this  we  may  judge  of  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  the  proud  and  learned  Gentiles  would 
receive  any  proposal  to  go  into  a  Christian  church,  in  the 
first,  or  even  the  second  century.  Let  the  principles  of 
any  set  of  men,  who  are  much  despised,  and  little  known, 
be  ever  so  true  or  evident^  there  can  be  no  chance  of  their 
becoming  generally  prevalent,  except  in  a  long  course  of 
time.  Let  no  person  then  wonder  at  the  time  which  the 
great  revolution  effected  by  Christianity  took  up,  and  at 
the  remains  of  Heathenism  in  many  villages,  and  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  which  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
strangers.  The  change  was  rapid,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  what  could  never  have  been 
effected  at  all  but  by  the  force  of  truth. 

Philosophical  truth  seems  to  be  better  calculated  to  make 
its  way  in  the  world  than  truth  of  a  religious  nature,  because 
men  are  not  so  much  interested  in  opposing  it.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  Galileo  was  put  into  the  Inquisition  for 
maintaining  one  of  the  first  principles  of  modern  philo- 
sophy.* The  doctrine  of  Newton  made  but  little  progress 
abroad  in  the  first  half  century  after  its  publication  in  En- 
gland, and  at  this  very  day  it  is  not  received  (or  has  not 
been  received  till  very  lately)  in  all  the  foreign  universities. 
Can  any  person  attend  to  these  facts  (and  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  mentioned),  and  wonder  that  the 
gentile  world  was  not  sooner  converted  to  Christianity  } 

I  am,  &c. 

*  Milton,  speaking  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  in  1637,  says,  "  there  it  was  that  I 
fountl  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
tiiinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers 
thought."  Areopagitica.  Galileo  was  imprisoned  in  1633,  when  in  his  70th  year,  as 
a  relapse,  for  publishing  liis  Dialoyms  in  1632,  liaving,  in  l6l  >,  been  discharged,  on 
a  promise  of  not  teaching  the  i>hilosophical  heresi/  of  Copernicus.  lie  was  sentenced 
to  rei)eat  the  seven  penitential  psalms  once  a  week  during  three  years,  lie,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  a  prescribed  recantation  in  l634,  and  was  allowed  to  be  a 
prisoner  at  large  in  a  small  tosvn  in  the  territory  of  Florence,  wh:  re  Milton  visited 
him.  See  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  111.  pp.  IR,  19-  "  Some  expressions  in  Paradise  Lost 
have  led  an  Italian  biographer  of  the  poet  to  suppose  that — he  caught  from  (ialileo, 
or  his  discii>les,  some  ideas  approaching  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy."  Hayirt/, 
p.  37. 
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LETTER  X. 

Of  the  different  Foundations  on  which  the  Belief  of  Judaism 
or  Christianity^  and  that  of  other  Religions  stands. 

Dear  Sir, 

Many  persons  content  themselves  with  saying,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  or 
Christian  rehgions.  Mankind,  they  say,  have  always  been 
credulous,  and  vulgar  errors  are  innumerable.  What  could 
be  more  firmly  believed  than  the  fabulous  histories  of 
Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
divinities,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  story  of  Maho- 
met's journey  to  heaven  by  the  Mahometans,  the  transfor- 
mations of  Wishnou  by  the  Indians,  or  the  legendary  tales 
of  the  church  of  Rome  by  th€  generality  of  the  Catholics  ? 
All  these  things  are,  or  were,  most  firmly  believed  by  whole 
nations,  so  that  it  vvould  have  been  hazardous  for  any 
person  to  intimate  the  least  doubt  with  respect  to  them; 
and  yet  what  man  of  sense  will  say  that  they  even  deserve 
any  examination  ?  Why  then  may  not  this  be  the  case 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions? 

But  those  who  satisfy  themselves  with  this  light  manner 
of  treating  the  subject,  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
essential  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  a  mere 
tradition  and  those  of  a  history  written  at  the  time,  not  to 
mention  other  circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  case  ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  have  mentioned  this  dif- 
ference in  my  introductory  letters,  1  shall  enter  into  a  fuller 
discussion  of  it  here,  with  an  application  to  the  case  in 
hand. 

We  know  that  when  any  thing  is  told  from  one  person  to 
another,  it  never  fails  to  be  altered  ;  and  if  it  be  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  (such  as  most  persons  take  great  pleasure 
in  tilling  and  hearing),  it  will  be  enlarged  in  almost  every 
hand  through  which  it  passes,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
original  relater  shall  not  know  the  story  that  he  himself  first 
told  ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  reports,  which  in  length  of  time  gain  the  greatest 
credit.  Ot  this  we  have  frequent  examples,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  and  public  disturbances  of  any  kind  ;  so  that 
wise  men  pay  little  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in 
things  of  this  nature,  especially  if  no  persons  have  been 
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interested  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  reports,  and  to 
detect  the  errors  that  might  be  in  them.  In  these  very 
circumstances  are  the  stories  in  the  Heathen  Mythology, 
the  Popish  Legends,  &c.  so  that  they  might  gain  great 
credit,  and  in  time  get  recorded  in  writing,  without  any 
foundation  in  truth.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  will  be  easy 
to  ascertain  whether  the  history  was  committed  to  writing 
by  an  eye-witness,  and  whether  it  was  propagated  and 
recorded  by  unprejudiced  persons. 

The  case  of  a  history  written  at  the  time  of  any  transac- 
tions, or  so  near  to  it,  that  the  memory  of  them  was  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  accounts  came, 
and  especially  the  history  of  such  things  as  no  person  was 
previously  disposed  to  believe,  and  such  as  would  not  be 
admitted  without  inquiring  into  their  truth,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  mere  tradition,  which  it  was  no 
body's  interest  to  reject.  And  such  was  the  history  of  the 
transactions  on  which  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religion  depends.  The  former  is  contained  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  recited  by  himself,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people 
for  whose  use  they  were  written,  and  the  latter  in  the 
gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts,  probably  all  written  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts  recorded  in  them,  and  received  with- 
out objection  by  eye-witnesses  ;  and  it  can  never  be  said 
that  either  the  religion  of  Moses,  or  that  of  Jesus,  was  such 
as  the  people  to  whom  they  were  delivered,  were  at  all  pre- 
disposed to  receive,  or  to  relish. 

Neither  of  these  histories  stole  upon  the  world  insensibly, 
so  that  it  might  be  said  that  a  small  matter  might  grow  to  a 
great  magnitude  before  it  was  committed  to  writing,  and 
that  then  it  was  too  late  to  examine  into  its  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  accounts  were  published  while  the  events 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  into  whose  hands  the 
books  came,  and  who  would  never  have  given  their  sanction 
to  them,  but  have  immediately  rejected  them,  as  fabulous, 
if  they  had  not  known  them  to  be  true  ;  so  that  their  credit 
must  have  been  blasted  at  once,  and  they  would  never  have 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  authentic  narratives  of 
facts.  This  will  be  more  evident  if  it  be  considered  how 
deeply  interested  wi^re  both  those  who  embraced,  and  those 
who  rejected  the  doctrines  of  these  books,  to  examine  into 
their  authenticity. 

Where  neither  life,  property,  nor  reputation  are  concerned, 
accounts  of  transactions  may  get  into  the  world  without 
much  examination.     But  this  was  not  the  case  with  respect 
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to  the  history  of  Moses,  or  that  of  Christ,  especially  the 
latter.  Every  man  who  embraced  Christianity,  considered 
himself  as  bound  to  maintain  the  truth  of  it  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  him.  And  surely  those 
who  died  a  violent  death  for  their  adherence  to  Christianity 
(which  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  apostles,  and  many 
other  primitive  Christians,  themselves  witnesses  of  the 
miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ)  would  not  have  done  it 
but  upon  grounds  that  to  them  appeared  sufficient.  They 
must  certainly  have  been  fully  persuaded  that  the  cause  in 
which  they  sutJtnred  so  much,  and  so  long,  was  a  good 
one  ;  and,  living  at  the  time,  they  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  it. 

This  argument  will  apply  to  the  martyrs  of  the  next  and 
following  ages.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  persecution 
continued  as  long  as  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  facts 
was  tolerably  easy,  viz.  about  three  hundred  years,  after 
which  time  the  value  of  martyrdom,  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  would  be  much  diminished ; 
but  during  this  period,  the  evidence  they  afforded  was  in 
some  views  acquiring  additional  strength.  For,  if  the  first 
set  of  martyrs,  those  who  were  our  Saviour's  contempo- 
raries, could  be  supposed  to  have  been  under  a  kind  of 
infatuation,  and  have  sacrificed  their  lives  without  sufficient 
reason,  those  of  the  next  generation  had  sufficient  time  to 
recollect  themselves,  and  would  hardly  have  followed  them 
in  the  same  course,  without  examination  ;  and  they  still 
had  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  purpose.  The  gospels 
were  then  recent  publications,  and  it  might  easily  have 
been  inquired,  in  the  very  scene  of  the  transactions,  whether 
the  things  had  been  as  they  were  related  or  not. 

If  even  the  second  generation  should  have  been  blinded 
to  their  destruction,  which  is  beyond  measure  improbable, 
the  third  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  inquiry, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselves  of  it, 
rather  than  have  suffered  what  we  know  they  did  in  the. 
Qause  of  Christianity.  In  this  manner,  successive  genera- 
tions of  martyrs  bore  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  those 
facts,  for  their  faith  in  which  they  suffered,  till  no  reason- 
able doul)t  could  remain  but  that,  if  the  history  of  the 
gospels  and  of  the  book  of  Acts,  had  not  been  in  the  main 
authentic,  the  falsehood  would  have  been  detected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  martyrs  for  Christianity  were 
deeply  interested  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  that  for  which 
they  suffered,  their  enemies,  who  were  as  much  exasperated 
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as  men  could  be  at  the  progress  of  Christianity,  had  motives 
sufficient  to  detect  and  expose  the  imposture  of  it,  if  it  had" 
been  in  their  power.  The  umbrage  that  was  taken  at  Chris- 
tianity, in  Judea,  the  scene  of  the  transactions,  began  with 
itself.  Christ  himself  was  never  without  the  most  bitter 
enemies.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  apostles  ;  and 
certainly  they  who  imprisoned  them,  and  charged  them  to 
preach  no  more  in  that  name^  Acts  iv.  17,  would  have  ex- 
posed their  artifices  and  pretended  miracles,  if  it  had  been 
in  their  power ;  and  they  wanted  no  opportunity  for  the 
purpose,  having  every  thing  in  the  country,  at  their  com- 
mand. 

In  these  •  remarkable  circumstances  Christianity  was 
preached,  and  its  professors  were  persecuted  in  Judea 
itself  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  without  its  being  pre- 
tended that  the  most  watchful  eye  had  discovered  any  im- 
posture in  the  case.  The  activity  of  Paul,  while  he  was  a 
persecutor,  was  only  employed  in  haling  men  and  women, 
and  committing  them  to  prison.  Acts  viii.  3,  and  persecuting 
them  into  strange  cities.  He  himself  was  afterwards  a 
prisoner  for  his  profession  of  Christianity,  two  years  in 
Judea,  where  forty  men  entered  into  a  bond  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  him.  Acts  xxiii.  12  ; 
but  nothing  is  said  of  their  attempt  to  find  out  his  artifices 
to  deceive  the  people ;  though  this,  as  they  could  not  but 
know,  would  have  answered  their  purpose  infinitely  better 
than  killing  him. 

Another  theatre  of  Christian  miracles  was  in  Gentile 
countries,  where  the  preachers  of  Christianity  had  always 
adversaries  as  well  as  friends.  But  here  also  we  hear  of  no 
detection  of  their  frauds ;  even  though  every  other  method 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  the 
time  of  Julian,  no  writings,  or  records  of  any  kind,  had 
been  destroyed  ;  and  if  he  could  have  discovered  any  thing 
respecting  the  origin  or  propagation  of  Christianity,  tliat 
would  have  been  to  its  prejudice,  would  he  have  spared  any 
pains  to  bring  it  to  light?  He  had  evidently  no  hopes  of 
being  able  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and,  therefore,  he 
attacked  Christianity  in  other  ways. 

Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  All  the  articles  of  it  were  formed  at  once, 
and  committed  to  writing  by  Moses  himself;  and  the  I)Ooks 
were  not  kept  secret,  but  express  orders  were  given,  and 
provision  was  made,  for  frequent  copies  to  be  taken  of 
them.     Nothing 'essential  to  this  religion  rests  upon  tradi- 
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tion.  If  any  alteration  or  innovation  had  been  attempted, 
it  might  easily  have  been  detected,  and  no  fraud  in  the 
establishment  of  it  could  possibly  have  been  concealed. 
The  body  of  the  people,  to  whom  this  law  was  given,  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  Moses,  and  would  even  have  gone 
back  to  Egypt.  Aaron,  Moses's  own  brother,  and  Miriam, 
his  sister,  who  could  not  have  been  out  of  the  secret  of  any 
of  the  means  of  deceiving  the  multitude,  that  he  might 
have  employed,  took  umbrage  at  his  pre-eminence,  and 
therefore  wanted  no  motive  to  detect  any  imposition  they 
knew  him  to  have  been  guilty  of. 

Though  there  were  not,  properly  speaking,  any  martyrs 
to  the  Jewish  religion  in  that  early  period,  the  institutions 
themselves  were  many  of  them  so  burdensome,  especially 
that  of  circumcision,  and  others  of  them  so  hazardous,  as 
those  of  the  sabbath,  the  sabbatical  year,  &c.  and  all  of 
them  so  contrary  to  the  rites  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed,  and  for  which  they  had  contracted  a  fondness, 
which  they  never  wholly  lost,  that  they  must  have  been 
sufficiently  disposed,  in  every  period  of  their  history,  to 
detect  any  imposition  they  could  have  found  in  it.  Their 
own  idolatrous  kings,  and  the  priests  of  Baal  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  glad  to  have  justified  their  desertion  of  the 
religion  of  Moses,  by  the  discovery  of  any  thing  that  would 
have  been  to  its  prejudice.  They  were  with  respect  to 
Judaism,  what  Julian  was  with  respect  to  Christianity. 

When  these  things  are  considered,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  fabulous  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Indian  Wishnou,  the 
journey  of  Mahomet  to  heaven,  or  the  legendary  tales  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  all  of  which  are  founded  on  mere  tradition, 
none  of  the  pretended  facts  having  been  committed  to  writing 
at  the  time,  and  all  of  them  received  by  those  who  suffered 
nothing  for  their  faith  in  them,  who  were  previously  disposed 
to  receive  them,  and  add  to  them ;  and  when  no  unbelievers 
had  any  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  truth  of  them, 
and  when  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  persons, 
like  the  persecutors,  of  Christians,  interested  to  expose 
their  falsehood  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  less  entitled 
to  credit  than  these  stories,  and  nothing  more  worthy  of  it, 
than  those  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  to  which  they 
have  most  injudiciously  been  compared. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XI. 

Hie  Evidence  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  compared  with 
that  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  the  Religion  of  Indostan. 

Dear  Sir, 
Some  have  compared  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity 
to  that  of  Mahometanism,  and  that  of  Judaism  to  that  of  the 
rehgion  of  Indostan.      But  they  certainly  never  attended  to 
several  very  remarkable  differences  in  both  the  cases. 

1.  There  is  no  fact,  of  an  historical  nature,  on  which  the 
truth  of  the  Mahometan  religion  is  said  to  be  founded,  that 
could  be  subjected  to  examination,  because  all  the  miracle 
that  Mahomet  himself  pretended  to  was  the  revelation  of  the 
Koran  made  to  himself  only.  However,  any  person  may 
judge  at  this  day  whether  the  composition  of  it  be  such,  as 
that  human  ability  (that  of  Mahomet  himself,  for  instance, 
assisted  by  some  confidential  friend)  could  not  have  been 
equal  to  it.  Let  any  man  of  sense  now  read  the  Koran,  and 
give  his  opinion  on  the  subject.* 

2.  Mahometanism  never  did  gain  any  converts  in  conse- 
quence of  an  examination  into  the  grounds  of  it,  among  per- 
sons not  interested  in  the  reception  of  it.  In  what  country 
was  this  religion  ever  generally  received,  in  which  the  ruling 
powers  opposed  it,  and  persecuted  it,  or  in  which  the  ruling 
powers  were  not  previously  Mahometans  ? 

The  first  Mahometans  were  all  native  Arabs,  who  were 
universally  gainers  by  the  propagation  of  their  religion.  But 
though  they  conquered  many  countries,  their  religion  never 
became  that  of  the  generality  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  if 
they  had  been  Christians  before.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
hardships  to  which  they  subjected  those  of  that  religion,  and 
especially  the  contempt  with  which  they  treat  them,  all  the 
countries  of  the  East  are  still  full  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  The  far  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  Turks  were  long  settled  before  they  invaded  Europe,  and 
also  the  greatest  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of  which  they 
have  been  possessed  three  hundred  years,  is  Christian,  Con- 
stantinople itself  at   least  half  so.-j-     The   greatest  part  ot 

*  See  Dr.  Addison  and  Sir  W.  Jones  in  Note,  Vol.  II.  p.  50. 

t  "  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  amount  to  900,000,  of  which  300,000  are  Greeks, 
nearly  200,000  Armenians,  the  rest  Turks  or  other  Europeans/'  Crutwell's  Hntf- 
teer,  1798.     In  I669,  the  Greek  Christians  had  "  about  six  and  tvveiitj'  churclits  in 
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Spain  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mahometans,  and  some 
parts  of  it  near  eight  hundred  years  ;  but  we  read  of  few  or  no 
Mahometans  in  it,  beside  native  Moors  from  Africa. 

In  Indostan  the  governors  only  are  Mahometans,  though 
it  is  three  hundred  years  since  they  conquered  the  country, 
so  that  whenever  the  government  shall  cease  to  be  Maho- 
metan, the  profession  of  that  religion  in  it  will  cease  of 
course. 

That  many  persons  have,  in  a  course  of  time,  become  firm 
believers  in  Mahometanism,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and,  there- 
fore, many  will  probably  continue  so,  especially  in  Turkey 
and  Arabia,  though  the  government  of  these  countries 
should  become  Christian.  But  we  may  safely  prophecy 
that,  whenever  the  government  shall  be  changed,  a  death 
blow,  a  blow  from  which  it  will  never  recover,  will  be  given 
to  that  religion,  and  all  the  remains  of  it  will  vanish  in  due 
time. 

The  Tartars,  who  at  length  conquered  the  Saracens,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Caliphate,  adopted  their  religion  in  prefer- 
ence to  Heathenism  ;  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  have 
been  done  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  historical  evidence  of  it. 
Those  Tartars  who  first  conformed  to  the  Mahometan  religion, 
were  those  who  had  served  under  the  Mahometan  princes. 
They  acquired  power  and  influence  by  degrees,  and  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  profes- 
sion of  that  religion  in  order  to  establish  themselves  the 
better  among  a  people  who  would  not  have  any  other.  Thus 
Mahometanism.  from  being  the  religion  of  the  chiefs  among 
the  Tartars,  become  in  time  that  of  the  common  people,  and 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  other  tribes  of  Tartars.  If  in  any 
manner  similar  to  this,  or  in  any  other  in  which  the  first 
converts  were  princes,  the  Christian  religion  came  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  any  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  I  would 
lay  no  stress  on  such  conversions  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  or  as  any  recommendation  of  it. 

3.  There  never  has  been  any  period  in  which  themerits  and 
evidence  of  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  religions  were 
freely  debated  by  learned  men.  In  all  Mahometan  coun- 
tries it  is  death  to  make  a  proselyte,  or  to  conceal  one. 
Let  this  important  circumstance  be  changed,  and  let  a  free 
intercourse  be  opened  between   Mahometans  and  rational, 

C'onstanti)Lople"  besides  "  six  churches  at  Galata"  and  "  the  churches  belonging 
to  the  towns  and  villages  near  Constantinople,  on  either  side  of  the  Bosphorus." 
See  an  account  of  the  Greek  Church,  by  Thomas  Smith,  B.  D.  I68O,  pp.  53,  55, 
66.     Mr.  S.  had  been  chaplain  to  the  English  embassador  at  Constantinople. 
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that  is,  Unitarian  Christians,  and  1  shall    have  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  consequence.* 

4.  Mahomet  began  with  converting  his  own  family,  in 
which  he  met  with  difficulty,  though  they  were  interested  in 
his  success,  and  afterwards  his  nearest  relations  derived  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  scheme.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ  does  not  appear  to  have  addressed  himself  particu- 
larly either  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
country,  and  no  person  connected  with  him  ever  derived 
any  advantage  from  his  undertaking.  Two  of  his  brothers 
were  apostles,  but  they  died  martyrs,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  apostles.  The  posterity  of  Moses  derived  no  advantage 
from  their  relation  to  him,  but  continued  in  the  rank  of 
common  Levites.  None  of  Mahomet's  first  followers  died 
voluntary  martyrs  to  their  faith  in  his  divine  mission.  To 
risk  one's  life  in  battle  with  the  hope  of  victory,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  calmly  submitting  to  a  cruel  death, 
without  any  hope  but  in  a  future  life. 

5.  That  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet  was  firmly 
believed,  and  pretty  early  too?  may  be  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing  it  to  be  true.  His  own  family  and  acquaint- 
ance might  be  taken  by  his  austerities  and  confident  asser- 
tions, and  the  success  of  his  enterprize  would  soon  give  them 
a  notion  that  he  had  the  countenance  of  heaven.  His 
enthusiasm  would  pass  for  inspiration,  and  at  length  he 
might  even  himself  imagine  that  a  particular  providence 
attended  him.  But  had  Mahomet  died  in  battle,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  effects  of  his  arms  had  ceased,  where  would 
have  been  his  religion  ? 

The  religion  of  Christ  was  propagated  in  very  different 
circumstances.  No  man  having  pretensions  to  a  divine 
mission,  could  have  died  in  circumstances  more  unfavour- 
able to  the  credit  of  it  than  he  did;  and  yet  his  religion 
gained  ground,  and  notwithstanding  every  mode  of  opposi- 
tion,   is  firmly  believed,  in  all  revolutions  of  empires,  by 

*  There  are  some  passages  on  this  subject  at  the  close  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  Anni- 
versary Discourse  at  Calcutta,  1784, in  reading  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover 
all  the  author  might  intend  to  express.  He  says,  "  the  Mmchnhis  are  already  a 
sort  of  heterodox  C/trw<j«rw ;  they  are  C/trw^<an.v,  if  I^ockc  reasons  justly,  because 
tliey  firndy  believe  the  immaculate  conce|)tion,  divine  character,  and  miracles  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  they  are  heterodox  in  denying  vehemently  his  character  of  Son,  and  his 
equality,  as(iod,w'ifh  theFather,  of  whose  unity  tliey  entertain  and  express  the  most 
awful  ideas."  He  adds,  "  that  neither  Muselmdns  nor  Hindus  will  ever  be  converted 
by  any  mission  from  the  church  of  Rome  or  from  any  other  church."  On  the  Godt 
of  Greece,  Italy  and  India.    Dissertations,  1792,  I.  pp.  63,  64. 
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those  who  derive  no  worldly  advantage  from  the  profession 
of  it,  to  this  day. 

It  should  also  be  considered,  that  what  is  most  reputable 
in  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions,  the  corruptions  of  which  he  began  with 
undertaking  to  reform;  and  he  had  a  particular  advantage  in 
addressing  the  Arabs,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  His 
doctrine  of  the  divine  unity ^  gave  him  great  advantage  over 
the  generality  of  Christians  of  that  age,  who  had  most 
miserably  bewildered  themselves  with  their  notions  of  a 
trinity  in  the  Godhead,  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  give  any  rational  account. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  religion  of  Indostan  is  contained 
in  written  books,  as  well  as  that  of  Moses,  and  may  be  of  as 
great,  or  greater  antiquity,  and  that  the  belief  of  the  people 
in  it  is  no  less  firm  than  that  of  Jews  or  Christians  in 
theirs.  But  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  observations 
on  the  subject. 

1.  The  books  which  contain  this  religion  are  not,  as  far  as 
appears,  of  an  historical  nature,  giving  an  account  of  mira- 
cles wrought  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  those  who 
wrote  them,  or  who  published  the  religion  contained  in 
them,  but  consist  only  of  doctrines  concerning  God,  the 
creation,  the  destination  of  the  human  race,  &c.  and  in 
themselves  utterly  irrational,  so  that  everything  the  bool^s 
contain  mighthavebeen  composed  without  any  supernatural 
assistance.*  And  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  now  examine 
by  the  rules  of  history  and  testimony.  Consequently,  the 
Vedas  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  gospels,  and  the  book  of  Acts. 

2.  The  age  of  the  books  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  any  authentic  history  of  the  .countrv, 
giving  an  account  of  the  authors  of  those  books,  and  con- 

*  See  on  the  Religion  of Indostaii,  Vol.  III.  pp.  391 — 396,  also  the  author's  com- 
munication, in  1787.  under  the  signature  Scrutator,  to  Theol,  Repos.  VI.  p.  408. 

We  have  just  now  a  very  unexpected  and  gratifying  opportunity  of  acquiring 
more  correct  information  respecting  the  sacred  booksof  the //mrfow*,  from  the  labours 
of  Rammohun  Roy,  "  a  learned,  eloquent  and  opulent  Brahmun,"  who  "  has  pub- 
licly taught  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  and  perfection,  to  the  native  Hindoos," 
for  whose  use  "  he  has  translated  the  Vedant,  one  of  their  most  sacred  books,  (a 
compendium  of  the  Veds,)  from  the  Su7igskrit,  into  the  Bengalee  and  Himlostanee, 
and  circulated  those  translations  free  of  expense.  He  has  translated  an  abridgment 
of  this  work  into  English,"  from  which,  says  Mr.  Belsham,  "  it  appears  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  does  not  teach  a  purer  theism  than  that  of  the  Vedant  and  the  Vedg." 
See  "An  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,"  prefixed  to  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Unitanan  Society,  by  a  Native  Unitarian  Christian  of  Madrass,"  1818,  pp.  xviii. 
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tinuing  the  history  from  that  time  to  the  present,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  books  of  Moses. 

3.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  confined  to 
one  class  of  people  in  the  country,  who  support  their 
rank  and  privileges  by  keeping  the  common  people  in 
ignorance  of  them.  It  is  even  death  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  for  persons  of  a  lower  cast  to  read  those 
books,  or  to  hear  them  read  by  another  person,*  which 
is  certainly  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.  And  though, 
by  this  means,  those  of  the  inferior  casts  are  kept  in 
subjection  to  their  superiors,  they  are  all  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  of  a  higher  rank,  and  greater  favourites 
of  heaven  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  for  their  adherence  to  their  religion,  and  punished 
for  deserting  it.  It  has  never  been  said  that  the  faith  of 
the  lower  people  is  the  result  of  inquiry  and  conviction, 
nor  do  the  Indians  attempt  to  convert  other  people. 

4.  The  professors  of  this  religion  never  suffered  any 
persecution  for  it ;  at  least  not  in  times  in  which  the 
evidence  of  it  was  open  to  examination,  as  was  the  case 
with  Christianity.  Their  faith,  therefore,  is  only  Hke 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  religions,  a  faith 
founded  on  mere  tradition,  and  having  the  sanction  of  dark 
antiquity.  Let  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Mahometans, 
become  acquainted  with  our  literature,  and  have  free 
intercourse  with  Unitarian  Christians,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  result  will  be  in  favour  of  Christianity. "I* 

I  am,  &c. 

*  "  If  a  man  of  the  Sooder,  (the  lowest  original  tribe  of  Gentoos,)  read  the  Beidt 
of  the  Shaster,  (the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  the  Gentoo  Scriptures,)  or  the 
Pooran,  (one  of  the  Gentoo  Scriptures  upon  history,)  to  a  Brartiin,  a  Chepteree,  or  a 
Bice,  (the  first,  second  and  third  original  tribe  of  Gentoos,)  then  the  magistrate 
shall  heat  some  bitter  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  aforesaid  Sooders  mouth,  and  if  a 
Souder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  before,  shall  be 
poured  into  his  ears,  MiAarzeez  (tin)  and  wax  shall  he  melted  together,  and  the  ori- 
fice of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith.  This  ordination  serves  also  for  the 
Arzal  tribe  (an  inferior  tribe  of  the  Hindoos). 

"  If  a  Sooder  get  by  heart  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to 
death."  See  "  A  Code  of(Jentoo  Laws  or  Ordinations  of  the  Pundits,  from  a  Per- 
sian Translation  made  from  the  Original,  written  in  the  Shanscrit  Language,  by 
Mr.  llaihed,  under  the  sanction  ofGovernor-Cjcneral  Hastings,  1777,"  pp-  261,  262, 
and  the  Glossary.  The  very  learned  translator  com|)lains  that  "  the  customs  and 
manners  of  these  people,  to  their  great  injury,  have  long  been  misrepresented  in  the 
■western  world."  P.  xi.  'I'hat  his  representations,  which  possess  every  claim  to 
authenticity,  have  served  to  improve  our  opinions  of  these  citstoms  and  manners^  as 
discovered  in  the  Gentoo  Laws,urAy  be  reasonably  doubted. 

t  May  we  not  hope  that  the  dawn  of  that  day,  which  my  author  gladly  antici- 
pated, has  arrived  ?  See  the  Letter  from  William  Roberts,  a  7iative  of  Madras,  men- 
tioned in  the  Note,  p.  502.    Also  Christian  Reformer,  IV.  p.  1. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Idolatry,  and  the  Attachment  of  the  Heathens 
to  it,  as  a  principal  Cause  of  their  hatred  of  Christians. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  acknowledge  that  cases  may  be  supposed,  in 
which  the  most  sufficient  evidence  would  not  produce 
its  natural  effect  on  the  minds  of  men ;  that  numbers 
might  remain  unconvinced,  in  circumstances  in  which  we 
think  that  we  ourselves  could  not  hesitate  to  declare 
ourselves  converts  to  an  opinion.  You  are  sensiVjle  that, 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  we  either  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  difference  between  the  previous  state  of 
our  minds  and  that  of  theirs,  or  that  we  do  not  place 
ourselves  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  that, 
on  these  accounts,  it  must  be  impossible  to  argue  justly 
from  the  persuasion  or  feelings  of  any  one  man  to  those 
of  any  other.  But  you  wish  to  know  more  particularly 
than  I  have  hitherto  explained  it,  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  the  gentile  world  in  general  with  respect  to 
Christianity,  especially  in  what  manner  it  appears  to  have 
been  treated  by  those  who  did  not  receive,  but  continued 
to  oppose  it,  and  what  kind  of  objections  were  in  those 
early  ages  made  to  it. 

As  this  is  a  very  reasonable  request,  I  shall  give  you 
all  the  satisfaction  in  my  power  with  respect  to  it ;  and 
I  am  confident  that  a  just  exhibition  of  those  ancient 
times  will  convince  you,  that  the  opposition  which  Chris- 
tianity then  met  with,  can  supply  ho  valid  argument 
against  it  at  this  day.  The  objections  which  were  then 
made  to  Christianity  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
can  have  no  weight  with  any  modern  unbelievers,  so  that  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  any  person  in  those  times  to  have 
enjoyed  the  superior  light  of  the  present  age,  he  must 
have  been  ashamed  of  almost  every  thing  which  was 
alleged  against  the  gospel  by  the  ancient  opposers  of  it. 
Indeed,  so  very  absurd  were  the  notions  of  the  Heathens, 
philosophers  as  well  as  others,  that  it  is  even  difficult 
for  us  at  this  day  to  suppose  they  could  ever  have  existed, 
at  least  so  generally,  as  universal  history  shews  that  they 
did.      On  this   account,   though   1   might  content  myself 
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with  shewing   the  fact,    I    shall   descant   a  little  on   the 
causes  of  it. 

So  httle  connexion  do  we  see  or  can  imagine,  between  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, (such  as  sa- 
crifices, processions,  games,  &c.)  and  the  welfare  of  a  state, 
that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  men  of 
sense  could  ever  have  entertained  the  idea.  Yet  nothing  was 
so  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  gentile  world  in  general. 

The  whole  system  of  false  religion  or  idolatry,  arose 
from  the  notion  of  a  connexion  between  good  or  bad  fortune, 
and  certain  acts  or  ceremonies,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  were  supposed  to  gain  the  favour  or  incur  the 
displeasure  of  those  divinities  which  had  the  dispensation 
of  good  or  evil  in  the  world. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  world,  when  the  true  causes  of 
things  were  not  known,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
men  should  fix  upon  wrong  ones  ;  for  they  are  never  easy 
without  imagining  some  hypothesis  for  every  phenome- 
non. And  since  the  best  concerted  plans  were  often  un- 
successful, for  reasons  which  the  wisest  men  could  not 
foresee  or  comprehend,  they  concluded  that  besides  those 
causes  of  the  events  of  life,  which  might  be  traced  to 
the  power  and  policy  of  men,  there  must  be  other  and 
invisible  ones,  and  such  as  were  independent  of  the  regular 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  We  may  see  the  same 
propensity  among  ignorant  people  at  this  day:  for  super- 
stition is  always  in  proportion  to  ignorance.  But,  whereas, 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  present  day  have  no 
resource  but  in  a  hVmd  fate,  or  capv'ic'ious  fortune,  residing  in 
they  know  not  what;  mankind  in  the  early  ages  fixed  upon  the 
great  visible  objects  in  nature,  such  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

Being  sensible  of  their  power  in  some  respects,  mankind 
easily  imagined  that  it  extended  to  other  things,  and  this 
influence  not  being  subject  to  any  known  regular  laws,  so 
that  events  might  be  predicted,  or  guarded  against,  they  con- 
cluded that  their  power  was  not  a  necessary  influence,  but  a 
voluntarif  agency.  Then  concluding,  that  there  must  be  a 
sentient  and  intelligent  principle  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
mighteasily  go  on  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  similar  sentient 
principle  in  the  earth,  and  even  in  the  separate  parts  of  it,  as 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  also  in  animals,  and  especially 
in  man,  whose  passions  and  affections  they  could  not  ex- 
plain by  what  was  visible  in  his  frame.  This  invisible 
principle  they  would  easily  suppose  to  be,  like  that  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  incorruptible  and  immortal. 
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In  this  train  of , thinking,  mankind  were  soon  provided 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  invisible  beings,  whose  favour 
it  behoved  tliem  to  court,  and  whose  displeasure  they  had  to 
avoid.  Arid  prosperous  or  adverse  events  having  actually 
followed  certain  actions,  they  would  naturally  imagine  that 
the  same  actions,  or  others  similar  to  them,  had  an  influence 
with  the  beins^s  who  had  the  power  over  those  events. 

This  mental  process  was  not  peculiar  to  ancient  times. 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  the  practice  of  many  gamesters 
now,  who  will  even  imagine  that  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
upon  a  particular  place  at  the  table,  and  that  it  may  be 
changed  by  turning  round  their  chair,  &c.  ;  and  when  once 
any  opinion,  though  of  this  most  ridiculous  kind,  has  got  the 
sanction  of  general  belief ,  on  however  insufficient  grounds, 
it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  For  if  the  expected  event  do  not 
follow  the  usual  circumstances,  the  blame  will  be  laid  on  a 
thousand  unperceived  causes,  rather  than  it  will  be  supposed 
that  those  circumstances  had  no  real  tendency  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Consequently  the  same  things  will  con- 
tinue to  be  practised  with  the  same  expectations,  and  a  single 
coincidence  of  the  usual  preliminary  preparations  with  the 
expected  event  will  be  talked  of  and  magnified,  while  num- 
berless failures  will  be  forgotten  or  accounted  for.  And  the 
longer  any  superstitious  rite  had  been  practised,  the  more 
would  its  efficacy  be  depended  upon,  and  the  less  regard 
would  be  paid  to  the  cases  in  which  it  had  failed. 

From  such  causes  as  these,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  the  religious  customs  of  the 
heathen  world  had  got  the  firmest  hold  on  the  minds  of  men. 
No  person  was  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  rite  of  impor- 
tance, so  that  the  veneration  bestowed  on  every  thins^  that 
was  ancient  was  attached  to  them ;  and  it  was  taken  for- 
granted,  that  the  well-beingof  all  states  absolutely  depended 
upon  the  observance  of  the  religious  rites  which  had  been 
from  time  immemorial  practised  in  them. 

Hence  every  person  who  suggested  an  idea  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  such  things,  and  much  more  one  who  protested 
against  them,  was  considered  as  a  dangerous  member  ot 
society,  and  treated  as  an  atheist,  because  he  was  an  enemy 
to  such  gods  as  his  fellow-citizens  acknowledged,  and  pro- 
moted the  discontinuance  of  those  rites  on  which,  in  their 
opinion,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  depended. 

On  these  principles,  and  without  any  farther  inquiry, 
such  a  person  was  thought  unworthy  of  protection  or  of  life. 
Consequently  Christians,  as  dissenters  from  the  established 
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worship  were  hated,  so  that  the  very  name  was  sufficient  to 
condemn  them,  and  the  most  patriotic  magistrates  thought  it 
their  duty  to  exterminate  them.  Such  was  the  prejudice 
against  Christianity  on  this  account  only,  that  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  their  faith  ;  and 
persons  of  the  most  excellent  characters  in  other  respects, 
and  of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  such  as  Trajan,  Fliny  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,*  made  no  scruple  to  condemn  to  death  and 
even  to  torture,  all  who  only  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
Christians. 

It  was,  however,  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient  Heathens, 
that  different  kinds  of  worship  were  proper  for  different 
people.  Indeed,  they  could  not  but  see  that  different  na- 
tions had  been  prosperous,  notwithstanding  their  different 
religions,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  conquerors  tolerated 
the  nations  that  were  subject  to  their  empire  in  their  pecu- 
liar rites.  On  this  principle  the  Jews  had  obtained  a  tolera- 
tion for  themselves  vy^herever  they  were  dispersed  through 
the  RomSn  empire  ;  and,  under  the  idea  that  Christianity 
was  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  this  was  also  for  a  long  time 
tolerated  by  the  Romans.  But  as  soon  as,  by  the  increase  of 
proselytes,  the  nature  of  Christianity  began  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  national  religion  was  apprehended  to  be  in  danger 
from  it,  the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  to  exterminate 
it.  The  same,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  case  with 
Judaism,  if  the  progress  of  it  had  been  equally  alarming. 

We  perceive  the  extreme  veneration  for  the  ancient 
customs  of  nations,  and  the  offence  that  was  taken  at  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  noi;e/ religion,  upon  all  occasions.  Celsus  up- 
braids the  Jewish  Christians  with  deserting  the  law  of  their 
country. "I*  "  The  Jews,*'  he  says,  "  having  the  proper  laws 
of  their  country,  act  like  other  men  ;  forasmuch  as  all  follow 
the  institutions  of  their  country  whatever  they  are.  And 
that  is  reasonable  enough,  because  different  laws  have  been 
framed  by  different  people  ;  and  it  is  fit  that  those  things 
should  be  observed  which  have  been  established  by  public 
authority.*'^  Julian  also  thought  more  favourably  of  the 
Jews  than  of  the  Christians,  because  the  former  had  sacri- 
fices and  priests,  &c.  in  common  with  the  Gentiles.  This 
was  "a  popular  argument  against  the  Christians,'*  their  cus- 
toms being  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  different  *'  from  those 
of  all  other  people. "§ 

*  M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher.     See  Lardner,  VIT.  p.  433. 
t  Lardner,  yiU.  p.  4i.  %  Ibid.  p.  47.  §   Ibid.  p.406. 
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The  ancient  religions  being  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  observed,  Christianity  was 
considered  as  an  illegal  thing  ;  and  the  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians not  being  authorized  hy  law^  all  those  who  fi;^quented 
them  were  considered  as  liable  to  punishment  on  that  account 
only,  and  assembling  in  secret  was  always  thought  dangerous 
in  well-regulated  states.  Celsus  objects  "  that  Christians 
secretly  hold  assemblies  together  contrary  to  law/'* 

On  this  account,  Christians,  not  denying,  but  avowing 
these  practices,  were  considered  as  obnoxious  to  the  law. 
Among  others,  Athenagoras  complains  that  Christians  were 
*'  persecuted  for  the  name  only  ;"'|-  and  when  a  man  was 
thought  well  of  on  other  ax^counts,  it  was  an  objection  to 
him  that  he  was  a  Christian.  According  to  Tertullian,  it 
was  usual  with  them  to  say,  such  a  one  "  is  a  good  man, 
only  he  is  a  Christian.":}: 

1  hat  the  Heathens  really  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  depended  upon  the  observance  of  their  ancient  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  that  public  calamities  were  occasioned 
by  the  omission  of  them,  there  is  the  most  abundant  evi- 
dence. I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  proofs,  such  as 
will  shew  that  not  the  vulgar  only,  but  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Heathens,  and  persons  in  the  highest  authority,  held 
the  sarne  opinion,  and  that  they  considered  Christians  as  the 
causeofall  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  Maximin,  in  one 
of  his  rescripts,  speaking  of  the  hurricanes  and  earthquakes 
of  those  times,  says,  "  there  is  no  man  that  does  not  know, 
that  all  these,  and  worse  calamities,  have  heretofore  often 
happened,  and  that  they  have  befallen  us  because  of  the 
pernicious  error  and  empty  vanity  of  those  execrable  men, 
which  has  so  spread  as  to  cover  almost  the  whole  earth  with 
shame  and  dishonour."§  Porphyry,  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  against  Christianity,  said,  '*  since  Jesus  has  been 
honoured,  none  have  received  any  public  benefit  from  the 
gods.-ll 

When  some  of  the  senators  petitioned  the  emperors 
Valentinian,  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  to  replace  the  altar 
pf  victory  which  had  been  taken  from  the  door  of  the  senate- 
house,  they  said,  in  the  person  of  Rome,  "  This  way  of 
worship  has  brought  all  the  world  into  obedience  to  my 
Uiws,  These  rites  drove  Hannibal  from  my  walls,  and  the 
Oauls  from  the  capitol.'*^     It  was  more  particularly  ima- 

*  Lardntr,  VIII.  p.  45.  j  Ibid.  VII.  p.  410.  %  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  92. 

S  Ibid.  p.  3 15.  II  Ibid.  p.  220.  "^  Ibid.  IX.  p.  139- 
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gined  that  "  the  public  welfare"  depended  upon  the  vestal 
virorins. 


* 


Zozimus,  a  heathen  historian,  says,  that  from  the  time 
of  "  the  public  sacrifices  ceasing,  and  all  other  things 
received  from  ancient  tradition  being  neglected,  the  Roman 
empire  has  gradually  declined  till  it  has  become  the  habita- 
tion of  barbarians,"  &c.'|'  Also,  speaking  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  during  the  observance  of  the  secular  games, 
lie  says,  "in  the  third  consulship  of  Constan  tine  and  Licinus, 
the  time  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years  was  completed,  when 
the  festival  ought  to  have  been  observed  according  to  custom. 
And  not  having  been  then  observed,  there  was  a  necessity 
that  affairs  should  sink  into  the  distress  and  misery  in  which 
they  now  are."  J 

Libanius,  a  distinguished  heathen  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century,  speaking  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  then  permitted 
at  Rome,  but  suppressed  in  other  places,  says,  "  if  in  the 
sacrifices  there  performed  consists  thestability  of  the  empire" 
(which  he  took  for  granted),  "  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  bene- 
ficial to  sacrifice  every  where.*' §  Again,  "  neither,"  says 
he,  "  is  it  at  Rome  only  that  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  re- 
mains, but  also  in  the  city  of  Serapis,  that  great  and 
populous  city"  (meaning  Alexandria),  "  which  has  a  mul- 
titude of  temples,  by  which  it  renders  the  plenty  of 
Egypt  common  to  all  men.  This  plenty  is  the  work 
of  the  Nile.  It  therefore  celebrates  the  Nile,  and  per- 
suades him  to  rise,  and  overflow  the  fields.  If  those 
rites  were  not  performed,  when  and  by  whom  they 
ought,  he  would  not  do  so,  which  they  themselves 
seem  to  be  sensible  of,  who  willingly  enough  abolish 
such  things,  but  do  not  abolish  these,  but  permit  the 
riv^er  to  enjoy  his  ancient  rites,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  he  affords." j|  The  temple  and  statue  of  Serapis 
being  at  length  demolished,  "  it  was  given  out  by  the 
gentile  people,  that  the  Nile  would  no  longer  overflow. 
Nevertheless,  it  rose  the  following  year  to  an  uncommon 
height."^ 

When  Rhadagaisus,  a  Goth,  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 
"  the  Pagans"  gave  out  that  "  they  could  by  no  means 
withstand  such  an  enemy,  who  had  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  to  whom  he  sacrificed  every  day ;"  whereas  "  l/iei/ 
had  none  to  help  them,  now  the  gods  and  their  rites  were 

♦  Lardner,  IX.  p.  141.        f  Ibid-  n.  50.        %  Ibid.  p.  34,       §  Ibid,  VIII.  p.  449. 
li  Ibid,  H  Ibid.  IX.  p.  162. 
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banished. — The  Christian  religion/'  they  said,  *' had  quite 
ruined  the  state,  and  brought  them  into  this  miserable 
condition."  This  barbarian,  however,  was  conquered,  and 
in  a  most  complete  manner.  "  Rome  did  afterwards  fall 
into  the  hands  of  another  enemy,  but  he  was  a  Christian,'* 
and  the  Romans  found  him  to  be  a  merciful  conqueror.* 
Notwitiistanding  all  this,  the  Pagans  still  attributed  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  to  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  answer  to  this,  Austin  wrote  his  famous  book  De 
Civitate  Dei. 

In  consequence  of  the  Heathens  ascribing  all  prosperous 
events  to  the  favour  of  their  gods,  they  considered  temporal 
prosperity  as  a  proof  of  their  power,  and  therefore  naturally 
concluded  that  religion  to  be  a  bad  one,  which  exposed  its 
votaries  to  temporal  evils.  Hence  Celsus  objects  to  Chris- 
tians their  not  being  delivered  by  Christ  when  they  were 
condemned  to  death. f  Hence,  also,  arose  part  of  the  pre- 
judice against  Christ  himself,  viz.  his  being  put  to  death, 
independent  of  the  mode  of  his  death,  which  marked  him  to 
be  a  low  and  mean  character.  Celsus,  in  particular,  did  not 
fail  to  object  to  Christians  the  miserable  death  of  Christ. ;{: 

Many  of  the  Heathens,  instead  of  admiring  the  courage  of 
the  christian  martyrs,  as  dying  in  the  cause  of  truth,  re- 
proached them  for  their  folly  and  obstinacy  on  that  account. 
Porphyry,  alluding  to  Christians,  speaks  of  them  as  "  mean 
people,  who,  having  embraced  rules  different  from  their 
former  way  of  life,  will  endure  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb, 
rather  than  return  to  their  old  course."§  Tertullian  shews 
how  inconsistently  the  Heathens  reasoned  on  this  subject, 
who  could  allow,  that  to  die  for  one's  country  was  ho- 
nourable, but  could  think  that  ''  to  die  for  God  and  truth" 
was  "  reproachful  and  dishonourable.'* || 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  with  Lardner,  on  this  occasion, 
that  certainly  men  who  were  so  much  despised  and  hated, 
and  who  were  exposed  to  so  much  misery  in  consequence  of 
being  Christians,  must  have  thought  that  they  had  good 
reasons  for  becoming  such  ;  and  since  many  of  them  were 
men  of  good  understanding  in  other  respects,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  take  proper  pains  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of 
that  faith  to  which  they  sacrificed  so  much. 

lam,  &c. 

*  Lardner,  IX.  p.  178.  f  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  46.  %  Ibid.  p.  41. 

4  Ibid.  p.  225.  II  Ibid.  VII.  p.  404. 
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LETTER  XIIT. 

TJie  Attachment  of  the  Heathens  to  their  Religion  more 
particularly  proved. 

Dear  Sir, 

Absurd  as  the  heathen  religion  was,  there  is  the  most 
indisputable  evidence  of  several  of  the  wisest  of  the  Heathens, 
long  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  being  the  most  firmly 
attached  to  it,  and  especially  of  their  practising  the  rites  of 
divination  prescribed  by  it,  whenever  they  wished  to  pry 
into  futurity.  This  was  always  a  great  article  in  the  heathen 
religions ;  and  the  promises  they  held  out  of  giving  men 
information  of  this  kind  was,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the  greatest 
inducements  to  follow  them.  Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  consider  how  many  persons,  of  whose  good  sense 
in  other  respects,  better  things  might  be  expected,  do  even 
now  secretly  listen  to  the  idle  tales  of  the  lowest  fortune- 
tellers, and  what  numbers  never  fail  to  flock  to  any  person 
who  gives  out  the  most  absurd  public  advertisement  for  this 
purpose.  In  all  these  things  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
w^ho  might  have  been  expected  to  know  better,  "  did  little 
or  nothing,"  as  Lardner  observes,  "  to  improve  the  senti- 
ments of  mankind  ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  they  confirmed 
the  prejudices  of  the  common  people,  and  made  them  still 
worse  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been."* 

Philosophers  "  gave  credit  to  the  Pythagorean  fables," j* 
and  in  particular  entertained  the  most  ridiculous  idea  of 
inspiration,  and  of  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men. 
This  "  superstition  and  credulity,"  Dr.  Lardner  apprehends 
to  have  been  the  "  common  dispositions  in  heathen  people, 
of  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned." :{:  "  It 
does  not  appear,"  he  observes,  "  that  Pliny,  or  Tacitus,  did 
admit  any  doubts  about  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  worship, 
or  make  any  serious  inquiries  about  religious  truth."§ 

Pliny  was  an  augur,  and  greatly  valued  the  office.  Every 
Roman  emperor  was  Pontifex  maximus.  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  introduced  into  the  college  of  priests  called  Salii,  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  and  was  complete  master  of  all  the  rules 
of  the  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge,  himself,  the  func- 
tions of  that  priesthood.     It  is  probable^  therefore,  that  he 

*  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  286.  v         t  Ibid.  p.  285.  %  Jbid.  IX.  p.  30. 

k  Ibid.  VII.  p.  3tS 
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gained  in  his  childhood  a  deep  tincture  of  superstition,  which 
grew  up  with  him,  and  was  retained  by  him  afterwards. 
He  was  indeed,  extremely  superstitious,  and  a  rigid  perse- 
cutor;  and  he  disliked  the  Christians  because  "  they  outdid 
the  Stoics  themselves,"  m  bearing  pain  and  death.* 

Juiinn,  another  philosophical  emperor,  was  so  "  supersti- 
tious, so  addicted  to  sacrificing,  that  it  was  said,  the  race  of 
bulls  would  be  destroyed  if  he  returned  victorious  from 
Persia.  And  such  was  the  multitude  of  his  victims,  that 
his  soldiers  who  partook  of  them  were  often  much  disordered 
by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking." -j-  "  On  festivals  to  the 
honour  of  Venus,"  he  "  walked  in  procession  with  lewd 
women,  and  others  of  the  worst  characters,  followed  by  his 
horse  and  guards."  J  Sacrificing  on  some  occasion  to  Mars, 
and  "  the  omens  not  being  favourable,  he — called  Jupiter  to 
witness,  that  he  would  never  more  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Mars"§ 

That  the  doctrine  of  demons,  and  of  their  intercourse  with 
men,  and  also  that  of  the  gods  in  general,  and  the  notion  of 
inspiration  by  them,  really  obtained  among  the  Heathens, 
long  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  absurd  as  all 
modern  philosophers  will  think  them  to  be,  there  is  the  most 
abundant  evidence.  Damascius  wrote  that,  the  wife  of 
Hierocles  "  became  possessed,"  and  "  as  the  demon  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  depart  by  good  words,  his  disciple 
Theosebius  compelled  him  by  an  oath,  though  he  did  not 
understand  magic  or  theurgy  ;  but  he  abjured  him  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  god  of  the  Hebrews.  Whereupon 
the  demon  departed,  crying  out,  that  he  reverenced  the  gods, 
and  him  in  particular.  "  This,"  adds  Dr.  Lardner,  is  a 
"  story  of  a  gentile  philosopher,  told  by  a  gentile  histo- 
rian."|| 

Marinus,  speaking  of  Proclus,  says,  "  how  dear  he  was  to 
the  goddess,  president  of  philosophy,"  (meaning  Minerva) 
"  appeared  from  the  great  progress  which  he  made  in  that 
study,  to  which  he  had  been  directed  by  the  goddess  herself." 
Among  other  superstitions  of  this  Proclus,  Marinus  says, 
that  "  once  a  month  he  purified  himself,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  mother  of  the  gods."^  Of  iEdesius,  Eunapius 
says,  that  he  "  became  little  inferior  to  his  master  Jamblichus, 
setting  aside  the  inspiration  which  belonged  to  Jambh- 
chus."** 


lardner,YU.  p.  899.      t  Il>i<i-  ^'^I^-  P-  S6l.      %  Ibid.  p.  366.       §  Ibid.  p.  362. 
11  Ibid.  IX.  p.  65.  f  Ibid.  pp.  70,  71.  **  Ibid.  IX.  p.  3. 
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As  it  was  imagined  that  the  gods  had  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  and  often  communicated  it  to  men  in  their 
oracles,  and  by  other  modes  of  divination,  it  was  pretended 
that,  among  other  things,  the  progress  of  Christianity  (which 
was  certainly  a  most  interesting  event  to  the  heathen  world 
in  general)  was  foretold  by  them.  Eunapius,  speaking  of  the 
philosopher  Antoninus,  says,  "  At  that  time  he  was  not  ac- 
counted more  than  a  man,  and  conversed  among  men.  Yet 
he  foretold  to  all  his  disciples,  that,  after  his  death,  there 
would  be  no  temples,  but  that  the  magnificent  and  sacred 
temple  of  Serapis  would  be  laid  in  ruinous  heaps,  and  that 
fabulous  confusion  and  unformed  darkness  would  tyrannize 
over  the  best  parts  of  the  earth.  All  which  things  time  has 
brought  to  pass,  and  his  prediction  has  obtained  the  credit 
of  an  oracle."*  It  was  generally  believed  among  the  Heathens, 
that  there  was  "  an  oracle  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  subsist  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years;"  and  many  were  converted  when  they  found 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  that  oracle.  •\ 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of  Paganism, 
after  Christianity  came  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  a  solemn  consultation,  and  divination, 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  in  the  year  374,  to  find  out  who 
should  succeed  the  Emperor  Yalens.+  They  were  extremely 
uneasy  at  the  great  progress  of  Christianity,  and  were  very 
desirous  that  the  next  emperor  might  be  a  Heathen.  This 
consultation  being  discovered,  those  who  were  concerned  in 
it,  and  especially  Maximus,  who  had  been  a  great  favourite 
of  Julian,  were  put  to  death. § 

The  true  spirit  of  the  heathen  religion,  as  held  by  the 

*  Lardner,  IX.  p.  4.  +  Ihid.  pp.  171,  17'2,  J  Ibid.  p.  Il6. 

§  That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  solemn  divination,  at 
which  the  gravest  of  tlic  lieatlien  philosophers  assisted,  I  shall  copy  the  following- 
account  of  it  by  Ammianns  Marcellinus:  "  A  tripod  made  of  laurel  was  artificially 
prepared,  and  consecrated,  with  certain  prescribed  secret  charms  and  invocations. 
It  was  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  perfumed  with  Arabian  spices.  The 
charger  upon  which  it  was  sit,  had  upon  its  utmost  brim  the  four  and  twenty  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  neatly  engraved,  and  set  at  due  distances  from  each  other.  Then 
a  person  clad  in  linen  vestments,  with  linen  socks  upon  his  feet,  and  a  suitable  cover- 
ing upon  his  head,  came  in  with  laurel  branches  in  his  hands,  and,  after  some  mystic 
charms  performed,  shaked  a  ring,  hanging  at  a  curtain,  about  the  edge  of  the 
charger  j  which,  jumping  up  and  down,  fell  upon  such  and  such  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  where  it  seemed  to  stay;  the  prirst  also  then  composing  certain  heroic 
verses,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  that  had  been  proposed.  The  lett(;rs  which 
the  ring  pointed  out  in  this  <;ase  were  four,  0EOA,  which  being  put  together  com- 
posed these  two  syllables,  Thkou;  whereupon  one  that  stood  by  presently  cried 
out,  that  the  oracle  plainly  intended  Thcodorns,  ISor  did  we  make  any  farther 
inquiries,  being  all  well  "jatisfied  that  he  was  the  person  intended."  (/*.)  Ibid, 
p.  117. 

VOL.   IV,  ^   L 
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caost  eminent  philosophers  in  this  age,  may  be  seen  in  a 
story  concerning  this  Maximus,  related  by  Eunapius,  who 
says  that,  "  Soon  after  Julian's  arrival  at  Constantinople — 
he  sent  a  messenger  with  letters  to  Maximus  and  Chrysan- 
thius,  inviting  them  to  come  to  him.  They  thought  proper 
to  ask  counsel  of  the  gods,  but  the  tokens  which  they  received 
were  discouraging;  whereupon  Chrysanthius  plainly  told 
Maximus,  there  can  be  no  thoughts  of  going  to  seek  prefer- 
ment. We  must  stay  where  we  are.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
needful  for  us  to  hide  ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  Maximus 
urged,  we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  a  single  refusal ; 
we  ought  rather  to  force  the  gods  till  they  give  us  a  favour- 
able answer  suited  to  our  wishes.  Chrysanthius  replied,  that 
he  dared  not  to  disobey  the  first  admonitions  which  had  been 
received,  and  went  away.  Maximus  renewed  his  inquiries 
till  he  obtained  such  an  answer  as  he  wanted."* 

Innumerable  other  things  might  be  related  of  many  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  popish  legends. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  superstition  and  credulity.  Far, 
therefore,  is  it  from  being  true,  as  some  moderns,  and 
especially  Mr.  Gibbon,  have  pretended,  that  the  belief  in 
Paganism  vvas  nearly  worn  out,  and  that  it  was  an  easy  thing 
for  Christianity  to  step  in,  and  take  its  place. 

At  this  day  good  sense  teaches  men  toleration  with  respect 
to  religion,  and  apprehends  no  inconvenience  from  it  to  the 
state.  But  considering  the  notions  and  maxims  which  we 
have  seen  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  wisest  of  the  Heathens, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  they  were  no  friends  to  toleration, 
but,  from  principle,  the  most  rigid  persecutors.  This  was 
the  case  with  those  who,  in  other  respects,  were  the  very 
best  of  the  emperors.  But  they  really  thought  that  they 
were  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  Christians  out  of  it. 

Trajan,  justly  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  justice  in 
other  respects,  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  His 
edict  against  them  "  was  never  abrogated"  till  the  time  of 
Constantine;  and,  according  to  this,  "the  presidents"  of 
the  provinces  "  were  required  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
upon  all  who  were  brought  before  them,  and  accused  of 
Christianity,  unless  they  denied  themselves  to  be  Chris- 
tians."t 

The  elegant  and  philosophical  Pliny  thought  that  those 
who  obstinately  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  were  justly 

*  Lardner,  IX.  pp.  130,  131.  f  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  338. 
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deserving  of  death  ;  though  he  acknowledges,  that  when  he 
had  made  inquiry  by  torture,  of  some  who  had  abandoned 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  find  that  they 
were  guilty  of  any  thing  else  ;  and  that,  in  their  private 
assemblies,  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  the  practice 
of  virtue. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  most  philosophical  of  the  emperors, 
and  who  is  famed  for  his  moderation,  was  a  more  bigotted 
Heathen  than  Trajan,  and  a  more  violent  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

Hierocles,  who  wrote  against  the  Christians,  was  himself 
"  a  persecutor,  and  an  adviser  of  persecution."*  "  When 
prefect  of  Alexandria,"  he  insulted  "  the  Christians  who 
were  brought  before  him  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner, 
though  they  were  men  of  great  gravity  ;  and  he  delivered 
women,  some  of  which  were  devoted  to  virginity,  into  the 
hands  of  bawds,"  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. •]• 

Julian  wanted  no  good-will  to  extirpate  Christianity,  but 
he  had  seen  the  little  effect  of  the  more  violent  kind  of  per- 
secution in  the  former  reigns,  when  Christians  were  far  less 
numerous  than  they  were  in  his  time.  He  did  not  choose, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  same  measures,  but  he  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  malevolence  to  Christianity,  and 
the  professors  of  it,  in  every  method  that  he  thought  safe, 
and  likely  to  be  successful.  Lardner  truly  observes,  "  that 
he  was  intent  upon  extirpating  Christianity  with  the  greatest 
dispatch ;"  and  "  that,  with  all  his  pretensions  to  right 
reason,  and  all  his  professions  of  humanity,  moderation, 
tenderness  and  equity,  he  has  not  escaped  the  just  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  persecutor."  J 

In  his  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  Julian  says,  "  It 
concerns  me  extremely,  that  all  the  gods  are  despised. "§ 
Libanius,  speaking  of  the  severities  of  former  reigns,  says, 
that  "  Julian  dissented  from  those  who  had  practised  such 
things,  as  not  obtaining  the  end  aimed  at,"  and  that  "  he 
was  sensible  that  no  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  such 
violence. —  Considering,  therefore,  these  things,  and  that 
their  affairs  had  been  increased  by  slaughters,  he  declined 
what  he  could  not  approve  of."||  He  connived,  however, 
at  a  tumult,  in  which  George,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  murdered  ;  and  he  banished  "  Athanasius,  Elcusis 
of  Cyzicum,  and  Titus  of  Bostra,  all  of  them  men  of  great 
distinction,"  on  very  slight  pretences.^  •He  "  not  only  de- 

*  Lordner,  VIII.  p.  257.  t  Ibid.  p.  260.  -       %  Ibid.  p.  4i23. 

^  Ibid.  p.  41C>.  I]  Tbicl.  pp.  4.38,  1.^9-  ^  Ibid.  p.  423. 
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prived  the  Christians  of  magistracy,  and  all  honours  and 
dignities,  but  likewise,"  it  is  said,  "  of  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship.*'* But  what  particularly  distinguishes  his  reign  is, 
his  forbidding  all  Christians  the  benefit  of  human  literature. 
"  That,"  says  Ammianus,  a  heathen  historian,  "  was  an  un- 
merciful law,  and  ought  for  ever  to  be  buried  in  silence, 
which  forbade  the  Christians  to  teach  grammar  or  rhetoric." "j" 
As  a  reason  for  this  law,  Julian,  in  an  ironical  manner, 
-unworthy  of  a  prince,  alleged  that  it  was  absurd  to  teach 
the  heathen  writers,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  espouse 
their  religion.  With  the  same  cruel  sneer  he  stripped  the 
church  of  Edessa  of  its  wealth,  sayijig,  that  Christianity 
promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor. 

That  Julian  would  have  extirpated  Christianity,  if  it  had 
been  in  his  power,  is  evident  from  what  he  says  of  the  books 
which  had  belonged  to  George,  the  Arian  bishop,  mentioned 
before,  which  he  ordered  to  be  seized  for  his  own  use. 
Writing  on  the  subject  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  he  says, 
"  he  had  a  large  number  of  books,  many  philosophical  and 
rhetorical,  and  also  many  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
impious  Galileans,  which  I  could  wish  to  have  utterly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  lest  books  of  value  should  be  destroyed  with 
them,  let  these  also  be  carefully  sought  for."  J  Damascius, 
Lardner  observes,  appears  to  have  "  approved  of  any  attempts 
against  Christians  and  the  Christian  religion. "§ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  all  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, which  from  the  decree  of  Nero  was  never  wholly 
intermitted,  no  heathen  philosopher  ever  pleaded  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  w^as  grossly  violated  in 
their  persons  ;  though  Libanius  commended  Jovian  for  his 
toleration  of  the  Pagans.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most  evident, 
that  the  Heathens  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  extirpate 
the  Christian  religion,  but  w^ere  not  able  to  do  it. 

We  shall  the  less  wonder  at  the  unbelief  of  the  most 
learned  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  unrelenting 
violence  with  which  they  persecuted  the  Christians,  when 
we  consider  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Lardner  justly  observes  that,  though  we  have 
so  many  letters  of  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  and  other  learned  men, 
his  contemporaries,  and  it  appears  from  his  own  evidence, 
that  Christians  were  numerous  in  Bythinia,  the  province  in 
which  he  resided,  he  never  mentions  to  them  the  subject 
of  Christianity  ;  II  so  that  it  is  most  probable,  he  had  never 

•  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  371.  t  Ibid.  p.  470.  J  Ibid.  pp.  413,  414. 

§  Ibid.  IX.  p.  78.  II  Ibid.  VII.  p  34S. 
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had  the  curiosity  even  to  look  into  their  books.  The  same 
is  probable  also  concerning  Marcus  Aurelius.*  This  em- 
peror says,  "  from  Diognetus  I  learned  not  to  busy  myself 
about  vain  things,  nor  to  give  credit  to  wonder-workers  and 
stories  of  incantations  and  expelling  demons,  and  such  like 
things. "■]*  Of  Libanius  also,  who  wrote  in  a  late  period, 
Lardner  observes,  that  he  did  "  not  perceive  that  he  had 
read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, — nor  the  Old."  -^ 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  and  other  learned  Heathens 
might  think  it  beneath  them  to  mention  Christian  writers, 
though  they  had  read  their  books,  hoping  perhaps  to  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  them  by  their  silence.  Lardner  ob- 
serves, that  "  Epictetus  and  others  may  have  suppressed 
their  own  thoughts,  and  have  been  reserved  in  their  dis- 
courses, lest  they  should  excite  inquisitiveness  in  their 
hearers,  and  occasion  doubts  about  the  popular  deities,  and 
the  worship  paid  to  them."  §  A  similar  reason  might  also 
occasion  the  silence  of  Josephus.  Celsus  also,  though  he 
appears  to  have  read  the  New  Testament,  never  mentions 
the  names  of  any  of  the  writers.  j| 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XIV. 

t)f  the  Objections  to  the  Historical  Evidence  of  Christianiti/ 

in  early  Times. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  shewn  in  what  manner  the  Heathens  were 
affected  towards  Christianity,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew 
what  it  was  that  they  actually  objected  to  it ;  and  though 
none  of  their  writings  against  Christianity  are  now  extant, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  this  from  those  of  the  Christians 
who  have  noticed  them,  from  the  many  fragments  which 
have  been  preserved  of  them,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
times  in  general.  This  has  been  done  with  great  care  by 
Dr.. Lardner,  in  his  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies^  and  for 
your  use  1  shall  abridge  and  digest  what  he  has  collected. 

Unbelievers  of  the  present  day  may  complain  that  the 
writings  of  lieatheus  against  Christianity  are  now  lost ;  but 
Christians  lament  this  loss  much  more  than  they  do,  and 

*  Lardner,  VII.  p.  406.  t  Ibid.  p.  409.  %  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  437. 

§  Ibid.  p.  96.  II  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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in  all  ages  have  paid  more  attention  to  them  than  the 
Heathens  themselves  did.  Chrysostom  says,  "  the  books 
written  against  Christianity  were  so  contemptible,  that 
they  had  been  all  in  a  manner  lost  long  ago.  Many  of 
them  p>erished  almost  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  But  if 
they  are  still  to  be  found  any  where,  it  is  among  the  Chris- 
tians." *  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  there  were  edicts 
of  christian  princes  for  the  suppression  of  these  books  of 
the  Heathens,  as  there  had  been  similar  edicts  of  heathen 
emperors  for  suppressing  the  books  of  the  Christians.  But 
the  ditferent  effect  of  these  edicts  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
different  degree  of  attachment  that  was  had  to  these  books, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  different  degree  of  credit  that  was 
due  to  them.  Had  tlie  objections  of  these  heathen  writers 
to  Christianity  been  solid,  it  may  well  be  presumed  that, 
since  they  had  all  the  powers  of  government  in  their  favour, 
for  near  three  hundred  years,  they  would  have  effected  their 
purpose,  and  of  course  have  preserved  themselves. 

The  most  valuable,  however,  of  all  the  writers  against 
Christianity,  was  undoubtedly  Celsus,  the  earliest  of  them  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  every  thing  of  conse- 
quence in  him  is  preserved  in  Origen's  answer  to  him,  as 
the  arguments  of  Porphyry  and  Hierocles  are  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  and  those  of  Julian  in  Cyril ;  besides  that  we 
have  several  of  Julian's  own  works,  in  which  he  reflects 
upon  Christianity.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore^  erery  iid* 
partial  person  must  be  satisfied,  that  we  are  at  this  day  able 
to  see  a  very  clear  state  of  the  objections  to  Christianity  in 
all  the  early  ages;  and  I  shall  now  fairly  exhibit  them, 
without  omitting  any  that  can  be  thought  by  any  unbe- 
liever to  be  worth  mentioning,  beginning  with  those  that 
relate  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  in  the  gospel  history, 
which  indeed  are  all  that  are  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
For  if  the  books  be  genuine,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  them 
be  true,  all  other  objections  signify  nothing.  It  will  then 
be  indisputable,  that  the  scheme  has  the  sanction  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and,  therefore,  that  we  must  reconcile  to 
ourselves  the  particular  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  revela- 
tion, as  we  do  those  that  we  find  in  the  works  of  nature  and 
the  course  of  providence,  that  is,  as  well  as  we  can. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  writers  against  Chris- 
tianity in  the  early  ages  disputed  the  genuineness  of  any  of 
the   historical  books  of   the  New   Testament,   or  of   the 

♦  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  3. 
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Epistles  of  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  this  important  circum- 
stance is  tacitly  allowed  by  Celsus,  Hieroctes  and  Julian, 
who  quote  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  as 
written  before  the  death  of  John,  and  that  of  John  as  written 
by  himself.  In  short,  not  one  of  these  heathen  writers  ex- 
presses any  opinion  on  this  subject  different  from  that 
which  was  held  by  all  Christians,  in  all  times,  viz.  that  the 
books  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  that  they  were  published  before  their  deaths.  Celsus, 
indeed,  says  that  the  writers  had  altered  some  things,  but  of 
this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  brought  any  proof.*  And 
"  Hierocles — endeavoured  to  disparage"  the  writers,  by 
"  calling  them  illiterate,  liars  and  impostors."'\  But  these 
also  are  mere  terms  of  reproach,  without  proof  or  proba- 
bility. With  more  assurance,  he  said,  "  that  Jesus  had 
been  expelled  from  Judea,  and  after  that  committed  rob- 
bery, accompanied  by  a  band  of  nine  hundred  men.":{:  But 
he  might  as  well  have  said,  that  he  took  Jerusalem  by 
storm,  and  made  himself  king  of  it.  Such  assertions  as 
tikfcese,  without  any  circumstances  to  make  them  probable, 
are  deserving  of  nothing  but  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Celsus  adiTiitted  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  or  not.  But  as  he  did  not  expressly  deny  them,  or 
endeavour  to  refute  the  account  of  them  in  the  gospels,  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  no  great  objection  to  any  of  them, 
except  to  that  of  the  resurrection.  He  "  pretends  to  grant 
that  the  things  related  of  Jesus  are  true,  such  as  healing 
diseases,  raising  the  dead,  feeding  multitudes  with  a  few 
loaves. — And  then  adds,  '  Well,  then,  let  us  grant,  that  all 
these  things  were  done  by  you.*  After  whrch*  he  instanceth 
ira  the  tricks  of  the  Egyptians,  and  other  imjwstors  ;  and 
then  asketh  this  question:  '  becawse  they  do  such  things, 
B-kust  we  therefore  esteem  them  to-  be  God*s  sons?'"§  He 
insinuates  that  the  apostles  and  other  Christians  might 
work  miraicles  by  the  same  means.  For,  he  "  says  that  he 
had  seen,  with  some  presbyters,  books,  in  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, corrtaining  the  nances  of  demons,  and  other  charms. "|( 
Both  this  writer,  and  the  unbelieving  Jews  said,  farther, 
that  Jesus  "  learned  magical  arts  in  Egypt. "^ 

But  to  say  nothiinig  of  the  time  when  Jesus  Was  there, 
which,  according  to  tbe  common  opinion,  was  only  in  his 
infancy,  it  is  well  observed  by  Dt.  Lardner  (after  Grotius), 

*  Lardner,  VLII.  p.  63.       f  It)id.  p.  26».         %  Ibid.  p.  263.        §  Ibid.  p.  34. 
II  Ibid  p.  48,  f  Ibid.  VII.  pp»  28,151.    Mil.  p.  19. 
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that  if  diseases  could  have  been  cured  by  any  art  then 
known  in  Egypt,  we  should  certainly  have  heard  more  of 
the  effects  of  it ;  and  the  emperors,  and  others,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  learned  it,  as  well  as  Jesus.* 

Of  the  same  nature  with  this,  and  equally  undeserving  of 
any  serious  answer,  is  the  assertion  of  some  Jews,  that 
Jesus  worked  his  miracles  by  means  of  the  name  of  God, 
which  he  stole  out  of  the  temple.  As  to  the  power  of 
magic,  it  was  always  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
heathen  deities,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  extraor- 
dinary indeed,  if  they  had  permitted  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
to  employ  it  to  the  destruction  of  their  own  empire. 

It  was  also  said  by  the  Heathens,  that,  allowing  Christ  to 
have  wrought  miracles,  things  of  as  wonderful  a  nature  had 
been  done  before.  "  Celsus — laid  hold  of  old  Greek  stories 
to  oppose  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  those  of  the  Jewish 
prophets."  j*  Hierocles  did  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
but  he  said  that  even  greater  things  had  been  done  by 
Apollonius."  +  And  Marcellinus,  in  his  letter  to  Austin, 
says,  the  Heathens  "  are  continually  talking  of  their  Apollo- 
nius, Apuleius,  and  other  magicians,  whose  miracles,  they 
say,  are  greater  than  our  Saviour's."  § 

As  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  will  not  be  contended  for 
by  any  modern  unbeliever,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  upon  this 
subject  with  Dr.  Lardner,  "  Some  will  ask  how  came  it  to 
pass  that  many  heathen  people  were  supposed  to  equal 
Apollonius  to  Jesus,  or  even  to  prefer  him  before  our  Lord. 
I  answer,  the  reason  was,  that  they  were  willing  to  lay  hold 
of  any  thing  that  offered,  to  save  the  sinking  cause  of  poly- 
theism, and  the  rites  belonging  to  it ;  as  shipwrecked  men 
catch  at  every  twig,  or  straw,  that  comes  in  their  way,  to 
save  themselves  from  drowning."  || 

How  ready  the  Heathens  were  to  cavil  at  the  gospel 
history,  and  how  much  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  they 
would  have  detected  any  imposition  with  respect  to  it,  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  them  to  do  it,  we  may  clearly  infer 
from  the  apparent  insignificance  of  many  of  their  objections. 
Thus  "  Celsus  pretends,  that  the  disciples  did  not  believe 
in  Jesus,  because  they  forsook  him  in  his  last  sufferings."^ 
He  also  says  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  "  But  who  saw 
all  this  ?  Why,  a  distracted  woman,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  the  same   imposture,   and  some  dreamers,  who  fancied 

*  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  26.     f  Ibid.  p.  276.      J  Ibid.  p.  257.      §  Ibid.  IX.  p.  187. 
II  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  275.  ^Ibid.  p.  32. 
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they  saw  things  as  they  desired  to  have  them ;  the  same 
that  had  happened  to  innumerable  people."  *  This  dis- 
tracted woman  was  Mary  Magdalene,  a  person  of  character 
and  fortune,  who  had  been  insane,  but  was  then  in  her 
sober  senses ;  and  neither  she,  nor  any  of  the  disciples, 
expected  to  see  Jesus  again.  This  writer  does  not  even 
take  notice  of  the  great  number  who  did  see  him  repeatedly, 
or,  of  the  opportunity  they  had  of  examining  at  leisure  the 
person  of  Jesus,  and  of  their  being,  in  consequence  of  this, 
fully  satisfied,  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ;  so  far  was 
he  from  choosing  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
evidence  of  this  remarkable  fact. 

With  respect  to  his  resurrection,  Celsus  also  says,  "  If  he 
would  make  manifest  his  divine  power,  he  should  have 
shewn  himself  to  them  that  derided  him,  to  him  that  con- 
demned him,  and  indeed  to  all.  For  surely  he  had  no 
reason  to  fear  any  mortal,  now  after  he  had  died,  and,  as  you 
say,  was  a  God."  "j"  I  have  already  considered  this  objec- 
tion, which  derives  no  force  from  the  time  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  I  have  shewn  the  futility  of  it. 

The  most  important  circumstance  relating  to  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  is  the  number  of  the  converts  to  it  near  the 
time  of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded.  Both  the  num- 
ber and  the  rank,  as  well  as  character  of  these  converts,  were 
much  misrepresented  by  Julian.  He  says,  "  Jesus  having 
persuaded  a  few  among  you,  and  those  the  worst  of  men,  has 
now  been  celebrated  about  three  hundred  years,  having  done 
nothing  in  his  life-time  worthy  of  remembrance;  unless  one 
thinks  it  a  mighty  matter  to  heal  lame  and  blind  people,  and 
exorcize  demoniacs  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Beth- 
any." I  These  few  converts,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  only, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
amounted  to  three  thousand,  and  presently  after  they  may  be 
computed  to  have  been  about  ten  thousand,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  must  have  been  many  times  that  number,  in  Judea  itself. 
And  no  sooner  was  the  gospel  preached  in  gentile  countries, 
but  the  number  of  converts,  as  has  been  shewn,  became  very 
considerable.  That  these  converts  were  the  worst  of  men, 
was  notoriously  false,  unless  by  this  phrase,  Julian  meant 
what  he  appears  to  have  done  by  similar  phrases  in  other 
places,  viz.  men  who  set  themselves  to  overturn  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire.  But  this  they  might  have  done,  and 
yet  have  been  men  of  the  most  exalted  piety  and  virtue. 

*Lardn€r,VlU.p.33.  f   Ibid.  p.  34.  J  Ibid.  p.  399. 
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Porphyry  also,  willing  to  stigmatize  the  apostles,  charges 
them,  but  without  any  proof,  with  being  deceivers,  influ- 
enced by  worldly  views. 

In  answer  to  such  charges  as  these,  Origen,  who  must 
have  known  who  the  Christians  were,  and  what  kind  of 
people  they  had  been,  and  whose  veracity  was  never  called 
in  question,  (except  in  modern  times,  byMosheim*  and 
Dr.  Horsley,  who,  on  being  called  upon  to  do  it,  has  not 
been  able  to  make  good  his  charge  against  him,)-]'  says,,  there 
were  more  christian  converts  "  from  no  very  bad  life,  than 
of  such  as  were  abandoned.":^ 

Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  first  christian  converts  were  persons  of  an  inquisi- 
tive turn  of  mind,  which  is  seldom  the  character  of  those 
who  are  very  profligate ;  and  their  readiness  to  abandon 
their  vices,  and  to  embrace  a  doctrine  which  required  the 
strictest  purity  and  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  even  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  the  cause  of  truth  (a  temper  of  mind  not 
acquired  all  at  once),  shews  that  they  could  not  have  been 
ill-disposed  with  respect  to  moral  virtue,  even  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had 
been  men  of  immoral  characters,  and  the  excellency  of 
Christianity  appeared  by  its  reclaiming  them. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  which  Julian  ridicules, 
but  the  truth  of  which  be  does  not  dispute,  aisvy  one  of  the 
things  which  he  mentions,  s.uch  as  curii^  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  and  exorcizing  demoniacs  (though  he  passes  over  in 
silence  all  the  more  conspicuous  and  splendid  miracles)  was 
a  sufficient  proof  of  a  divine  mission  ;  since  it  is  manifestly 
above  the  power  of  man  to  do  any  of  them.  This  objection, 
however,  to  oar  Lord*s  miracles,  as  inconsiderable  thirigs, 
we  hear  of  in  a  later  period.  Thus,  in  Austin's  time^  it 
was  said  that  the  "  dispossessing  demons,  healing  sick 
people,  and  raising  men  to  hfe,  which,"  (it  was  said^  brwt 
without  truth,)  "  somie  others  have  done,  are  only  small 
matters  toibe  performed  by  the  Deity."  § 

Julian  farther  says,  the  first  Christians  "  were  contented 
with  deceiving  maid-servants  artd  slaves,  and  by  them 
some  men  smd  women,  such  as  CocneliBsand  Sergius.     If 

*  Yet,  m  the  Histortf,  Mosheim  appears  to  ealV  in  question  "  tlie  j«sfiie»s  of  his 
judgment"  rather  than  his  teracitif:  acknowledging  "  the  fienvour  of  iii»  piety,"  and 
that  "  his  virtues  and  iiis  labours  deserve  the  admiration  of  all  ages."  Ecc.  Hist. 
Cent.  III.  Pt.  ii.  Sect.  vii.  I.  p.  2^1  g. 

t  See  "  Controversy  with  Bishop  Horsley,"  Pt.ii.  Letter  iv.  and  Pt.  iii.  Letter  i. 

\  Lavdner,  VIIL  p.  14.  §  Ibid.  IX.  p.  190. 
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there  were  then  any  other  men  of  eminence  brought  over  to 
you,  I  mean  in. the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  when 
these  things  happened,  let  me  pass  for  a  liar  in  every  thing  I 
say."  * 

The  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  Sergius  Paulus,  Julian 
had  from  the  book  of  Acts,  the  truth  of  which  he  did  not 
dispute.  But  the  same  book,  and  also  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(the  genuineness  of  which  was  never  questioned),  shew 
clearly  that,  besides  Cornelius  and  Sergius,  there  were  seve- 
ral other  men  of  rank  and  eminence  who  became  Christian's. 
If  a  great  number  of  the  gentile  converts  had  not  been 
opulent,  they  could  not  have  made  the  liberal  contributions 
which  they  did  to  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  thoijgh  many 
of  these  were  in  low  circumstances,  their  wants  had  been 
relieved  by  the  sale  of  estates  belonging  to  the  richer  among 
tbem. 

Besides  this,  Julian  takes  advantage  of  the  little  that  was 
then  certainly  known  of  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  also 
confines  bis  observations  to  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Clau- 
dius. For  presently  after  this,  it  is  notorious  that  there 
were  many  Christians,  in  every  distinguished  rank  in  life. 
Christian  writers  very  soon  equalled  in  numbers  and  ability 
those  among  the  Heathens,  and  before  the  time  of  Constant 
tine  far  exceeded  them.  With  respect  to  wealthy  the  reve- 
nues of  some  of  the  churches,  even  during  the  time  of 
persecution,  were  complained  of  as  exorbitant.  As  torank^ 
it  appears  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  that  there  were  Chris- 
tians even  in  the  family  of  the  emperor;  and  TertuUian 
aeems  to  intimate  that,  when  he  wrote  his  Apology,  which 
was  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  "  there  were  sorrte 
considerable  numbers  of  Christians  in  the  Senate."  f 

With  respect  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  mafy  be 
proved  that  it  went  on  uniformly  gaining  ground,  from  the 
time  of  its  promulgation  to  the  establish men-t  of  it  by  Con- 
stantine  ;  which  fact  alone  is,  as  1  have  shewn,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  progress  which  it  had  made  before  that  time; 
and  without  appealing  to  the  writings  of  Christians,  and 
the  facts  mentioned  by  any  of  them.  This  may  be  abun- 
dintly  proved  from  the  testimony  of  the  Heathens  them- 
selves. 

The  number  of  Christians  must  have  been  rery  great  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  about  eighty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  about  seventy  after  the  first  preaching  of  the 

*  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  402.  t   Ibid.  IX.  p.  150.     Reeves's  Apolo^res,  I.  324. 
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gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  as  appears  from  his  own  letters  to 
Trajan  on  the  subject.  As  a  magistrate,  Pliny  was  much 
embarrassed  what  to  do  with  the  number  of  Christians  who 
were  brought  before  him,  in  whom  he  found  no  other  crime 
than  that  they  were  Christians.  A  part  of  one  of  his  letters 
I  shall  copy. 

Having  related  what  he  had  heard  of  what  was  transacted 
in  their  private  assemblies,  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after, he  says,  "  After  receiving  this  account,  1  judged  it  the 
more  necessary  to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid- 
servants, which  were  called  ministers;  but  I  have  discovered 
nothing  beside  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  Suspend- 
ing, therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse 
to  you  for  advice.  For  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter 
highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of 
the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering. 
For  many  of  all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise, 
are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion 
of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns 
also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that 
the  temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more 
frequented,  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  inter- 
mission, are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  every  where 
bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time  there  were  few  pur- 
chasers. Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of 
men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
who  shall  repent."  * 

This  letter  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  astonishing 
progress  that  Christianity  had  made,  in  a  short  space  of 
time  after  the  promulgation  of  it,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  place  of  its  rise.  What  progress  it  had 
made  in  the  time  of  Julian,  in  whose  reign  it  was  no  man's 
interest  to  be  a  Christian,  appears  from  many  passages  in 
his  own  writings,  and  especially  from  what  passed,  when  he 
"  went  on  a  feast-day  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  :  but 
there  were  neither  people  nor  sacrifices ;  the  priest  had 
only  a  small  victim,  of  his  own  preparing.  Of  this  Juhan 
complains  grievously,  that  so  large  a  city  had  not  provided 
some  bulls  for  a  sacrifice  on  that  solemnity."  -f 

These  are  proofs  of  such  a  spread  of  Christianity  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  being  founded  on  truth,  having 

*  JLardnej,  VII.  pp.  293,  294.  t  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  419- 
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had  to  struggle  with  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  various  kinds, 
but  still  making  its  way  by  its  own  evidence,  till  idolatry 
was  every  where  finally  exterminated.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  it  had  had  no  aid  of  any  other  kind.  However,  as  the 
progress  it  had  made  by  its  own  strength,  in  the  face  of  all 
oppositions,  had  been  uniform,  in  the  course  of  near  three 
hundred  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  end 
would  have  been  effected  (and,  I  believe,  sooner,  at  least 
more  completely)  without  any  aid  from  civil  power  at  all. 

These  are  all  the  objections  that  I  can  find  to  have  been 
advanced,  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers  against  Christianity, 
with  respect  to  the  proper,  or  historical  evidence  of  it ;  and 
I  dare  say  you  will  be  surprised  that  they  are  so  few,  and  so 
insignificant.  They  certainly  amount  to  no  proof  of  impos- 
ture in  the  founders  of  Christianity. 

That  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  persecution  to  stop  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  was  sufficiently  proved.  It  was 
even  acknowledged  and  lamented  by  its  adversaries,  that  it 
had  a  contrary  effect.  Maximin,  in  one  of  his  rescripts,  says, 
"  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  well  known  to  yourself,  and  to  all 
men,  how  that  our  lords  and  fathers,  Dioclesian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  when  they  saw  that  almost  all  mankind  were  forsaking 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  going  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Christians,  did  rightly  ordain,  that  all  men  who  had  forsaken 
the  worship  of  their  immortal  gods,  should  be  called  back 
again  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  public  pains  and  penal- 
ties. But  when  I  first  of  all  happily  came  into  the  east,  and 
perceived  that  great  numbers  of  men,  who  might  be  useful 
to  the  public,  were  for  the  fore-mentioned  cause  banished  by 
the  judges  into  several  places,  I  gave  orders,  that  for  the 
future,  none  of  them  should  be  severe  toward  the  people  of 
their  province,  but  rather  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  by  fair  words  and  good  usage.'** 

In  another  rescript  concerning  the  Christians,  he  says, 
"  Forasmuch  as  it  has  been  manifestly  found,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  long  course  of  time,  that  they  cannot  by  any 
means  vvliatever  be  induced  to  depart  from  this  obstinacy  of 
disposition,  you  are  therefore  to  write  to  the  curators  and 
other  magistrates,  and  to  the  governors  of  the  villages  of  ever}'- 
city,  that  thev  are  no  longer  to  concern  themselves  in  this 

affair."  t 

The  firmness  with  which  Christians  bore  persecution  and 
death,  in  all  forms,  was  so  far  from  being  denied   by  their 

♦  Laiihier,  VIII.  p.  o\7-  t   I'^'^J-  P-  "^l  1. 
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adversaries^  that  it  was,  as  I  have  shewn,  the  subject  of  com* 
plaint,  and  even  of  reproach  among  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Heathens  shewed  no  such  resolution  when  their 
religion  was  discountenanced  by  the  state.  Austin  says, 
"  Who  of  the  Pagans  has  been  found  sacrificing,  since  sacri- 
fices have  been  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  did  not  deny  it.^ 
Who  of  them  has  been  found  worshipping  an  idol,  and  did 
not  cry  out, '  1  have  done  no  such  thing,*  dreading  to  be  con- 
victed ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  by  his 
words,  and  by  his  example  in  dying  and  rising  again,  have 
been  raised  above  the  fear  of  death."* 

The  Heathens  themselves  made  a  merit  of  their  compliance 
witli  the  laws  in  this  respect.  Libanius  says,  "  I  appeal  to 
the  guardians  of  this  law  :  who  has  known  any  of  those  whom 
you  have  plundered,  to  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altars,  so 
as  the  law  does  not  permit }  What  young  or  old  person 
what  man,  what  woman?"  &c."f  Some  weak  christian 
emperors  threatened  with  death  several  acts  of  the  heathen 
superstition,  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  threatened  punish- 
ment was  ever  inflicted.  In  general,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Lardner 
observes,  those  severe  edicts  were  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  Heathens  were  permitted  to  write  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  and  against  Christianity,  without  any 
molestation. 

Julian  dissembled  his  strong  attachment  to  Heathenism 
ten  years,  conforming  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  rites  of 
a  religion  which  he  inwardly  detested,  and  which  he  was 
determined,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  his  power,  to  suppress. 
This  is  the  known  conduct  of  most  of  the  unbelievers  of 
modern  times.  They  are  so  far  from  making  any  difficulty 
of  appearing  as  Christians,  and  even  solemnly  subscribing  to 
their  belief  of  it,  that  they  would  laugh  at  the  scruples  of 
any  man  who  should  refuse  to  do  it,  if  his  interest  required 
it.  Most  Catholic  countries  abound  with  such  christianized 
unbelievers.  It  is  no  secret,  that  many  cardinals,  and  some 
popes,  have  had  no  real  belief  in  Christianity,  and  have  even 
been  atheists.  The  generality  of  writers  against  Christianity 
are  so  far  from  risking  any  thing  in  the  cause  of  what  they 
deem  to  be  truth,  that  wherever  there  has  been  the  shadow 
of  danger,  they  have  always  done  it  in  a  mean  and  covert 
manner,  pretending  to  believe  what  they  really  wish  to 
undermine.  This  has  been  the  conduct  of,  I  believe,  every 
unbeliever  who  has  put  his  name  to  his  work,  as  that  of 

♦  Larthiei;  TX.  p.  205.  t  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  446. 
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Voltaire  and  others  abroad,  and  c^Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
in  this  country. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XV. 

Of  other  Objections  to  Christianity  in  early  Times, 

Dear  Sir, 

Havixg  fairly  stated  to  you  all  the  objections  that  I  can 
find  to  have  been  made  to  the  proper,  that  is,  the  historical 
evidence  of  Christianity,  by  any  of  its  ancient  adversaries, 
I  now  proceed  to  mention  their  objections  of  other  kinds. 
But  I  must  observe,  that  none  of  these  can  amount  to  a 
refutation  of  the  scheme,  unless  the  things  objected  to  either 
imply  a  contradiction,  or  inculcate  gross  immorality.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  proved.  In  things  of 
small  consequence,  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that  christian 
historians,  as  well  as  others,  may  have  been  mistaken,  and 
also  that  christian  writers  may,  like  other  writers,  have 
reasoned  ill.  But  this  is  mere  humanity^  and  cannot  affect 
that  revelation  which  they  had  from  God,  and  which  was 
proved  by  miracles.  It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  shew  what  kind  of  objections  were  really  advanced 
against  Christianity  in  early  ages,  that  we  may  form  some 
judgment  concerning  the  state  of  mind  and  turn  of  thinking, 
in  the  unbelievers  of  those  times. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to 
Christianity  that  we  meet  with  was  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
take of  Christians,  who,  with  a  view  to  magnify  the  person 
of  their  Master,  exalted  him  first  into  a  demi-god,  and  after- 
wards into  a  God,  equal  to  his  own  God  and  Father.  And 
it  was  just,  that  what  had  been  done  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  objection  that  had  been  made  to  Christianity,  on  account 
of  the  meanness  and  ignominious  death  of  Christ  (in  which 
they,  like  the  apostles,  ought  to  have  gloried),  should  be 
thus  turned  to  their  disadvantage. 

In  Celsus,  the  Jewish  objector  says  to  Christ,  "  What 
occasion  had  you,  when  an  infant,  to  be  carried  into  Egypt, 
lest  you  should  be  killed  ?  A  God  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  death."*  Celsus  himself  says,  "that  Christians  argue 
miserably  when  they  say,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word 

*  Lnrdner,  VIII.  p.  21. 
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himself;"  and  after  all  "  shew  him  to  be  but  a  miserable 
mai),  condemned,  scourged  and  crucified."*  Ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  he  says,  "  Was  the  mother  of 
Jesus  handsome,  that  God  should  be  in  love  with  her  beauty  ? 
It  is  unworthy  of  God  to  suppose  him  to  be  taken  with  a  cor- 
ruptible body,  or  to  be  in  love  with  a  woman,  whether  she 
be  of  royal  descent  or  otherwise."j-  And  again,  "  If  God 
would  send  forth  a  spirit  from  himself,  what  need  had  he  to 
breathe  him  into  the  womb  of  a  woman  ?  For,  since  he  knew 
how  to  make  men,  he  might  have  formed  a  body  for  this 
spirit,  and  not  have  cast  his  own  spirit  into  such  filth." :{: 

It  is  with  a  view  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
that  Celsus  says,  "  Never  any. man  betrayed  another  man 
with  whom  he  sat  at  table  :  and  how  much  less  would  any 
man  who  was  so  favoured  by  a  God,  betray  him  ?"§  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death  could  not  be  painful  and  grievous  to  him, 
"  he  being  a  God  and  consenting  to  them."  j|  He  also  ridi- 
cules the  idea  of  a  God  eating  "  the  flesh  of  lambs,"  and 
drinking  "  gall  and  vinegar."^ 

Alluding  to  the  same  doctrine,  Porphyry  says,  "  If  the 
Son  of  God  be  Word,  he  must  be  either  outward  word  or 
inward  word.     But  he  is  neither  this,  nor  that."** 

Julian,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
of  Christianity,  charges  the  Christians  with  introducing  a 
second  God,,  contrary  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  •\'\  and  says, 
that  "  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  have 
dared  to  call  Jesus  God,  but  honest  John,"  after  the  death 
of  Peter  and  Paul.:|:^  Other  philosophers,  however,  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  same  objection.  Libanius,  speaking  of 
Julian,  says,  "  By  the  guidance  of  philosophy  he  soon  wiped 
off  the  reproach  of  impiety,  and  learned  the  truth,  and 
acknowledged  those  for  gods  who  were  such  indeed,  instead 
of  him  who  was  only  thought  to  be  so."§§ 

Volusian,  in  his  correspondence  with  Austin,  says,  "  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world 
should  be  lodged  in  the  body  of  a  virgin,  and  lie  there  ten 
months,  and  then  be  brought  forth,  without  prejudice  to 
the  virginity  of  his  mother." |||j  Also  Marcellinus,  a  Chris- 
tian, tells  Augustine,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
incarnation — was  indeed  a  subject  of  common  discourse,  and 
was  much  disliked,  and  censured  by  many,"  and  that  "  Au- 
gustine therefore  would  do  well  to  clear  it  up."^<|[ 

*  Lardner,  VIII.  p.  15.  f  Ibid,  p.  19-  I  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  p.  30. 

II  Ibid.  f  Ibid.  p.  31.  **  Ibid.  p.  211.  ff  Ibid.  p.  396. 
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In  the  preceding  articles,  the  Christians  themselves  gave 
but  too  much  occasion  to  the  objection  that  was  made  to 
their  religion,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
some  others.  Porphyry,  for  example,  objected  to  the  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  punishment,  as  contrary  to  our  Saviour's 
own  maxim,  "  with  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be 
meted  to  you  again."*  The  language  in  which  the  fathers 
often  express  themselves,  leads  us  to  think  that  many  of 
them,  at  least,  did  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  eternity 
of  hell  torments,  though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
reason,  or  be  less  countenanced  by  the  true  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  the  duration  of  future  punishment  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  indefinite  signification  ;  and  which  abounds 
with  maxims  utterly  irreconcileable  with  that  doctrine, 
representing  the  government  of  God  as  perfectly  equitable, 
and  approving  itself  to  the  reason  of  men. 

The  superstition  of  the  primitive  times  gave  but  too  much 
reason  for  Julian's  saying  to  the  Christians,  "  you  worship 
the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  make  signs  of  it  upon  your  fore- 
heads.""j*  He  also  charged  Christians  "  with  having  killed 
some  who  persisted  in  the  ancient  religion"  (which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case)  and  some  heretics  ; 
but  he  adds,  "  these  are  your  own  inventions  ;  for  Jesus  has 
nowhere  directed  you  to  do  such  things  ;  nor  yet  Paul.":|: 
We  may  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  monks  were  a  just  object 
of  ridicule  to  the  Heathens,  as  idle  people,  and  burthensome 
to  the  community. 

In  many  other  cases,  however,  neither  Christianity  itself, 
nor  the  professors  of  it,  gave  any  just  occasion  to  the  objec- 
tions that  were  made  to  it,  and  least  of  all  to  that  of  Celsus, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  "  contr.ins  in  it  nothing  weighty 
and  new."§  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  of  a  future 
life,  was  certainly  new  to  the  iieathen  world  ;  and  if  any 
thing  be  weighty,  this  is.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  com- 
monly ridiculed  by  the  Heathens  in  general,  and  by  Celsus 
in  particular. Ij  They  said  the  thing  was  impossible,  and 
therefore  incredible.  They  thought  the  body  unworthy  of 
being  raised,  and  that  the  soul  would  do  better  without  it. 
That  the  thing  is  impossible  to  that  Power  which  originally 
made  man,  will  hardly  be  advanced  at  this  day  ;  and  modern 
unbelievers  will  not  readily  join  their  predecessors  in  their 

•  I^rdrjer,  VIII.  p.  223;  t   Ibid.  p.  402.  J   Ibid.  IX.  p.  210. 
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doctrine  concerning  the  peculiar  happiness  of  a  soul  disen- 
gaged from  the  incumbrance  of  a  body. 

It  was  an  ancient,  as  well  as  a  modern  objection  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  universal.  This  was 
urged  by  Celsus,*  by  Porphyry, *f  and  by  Julian.  J  To  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Divine  Being  may  have  good 
reasons  for  distributing  all  his  favours  very  unequally.  He 
has  given  to  men  more  understanding  than  to  brutes  ;  he  has 
given  to  some  men  a  better  understanding  than  to  others  ; 
and  he  gives  to  some  ages,  and  to  some  nations,  advantages 
which  he  denies  to  others.  But  in  this  his  equity  cannot  be 
impeached,  so  long  as  no  improvement  is  required  of  what  has 
not  been  bestowed;  and  as  to  his  wisdom  in  these  unequal 
distributions,  it  must  certainly  be  great  presumption  in  man 
to  arraign  that.§ 

There  is  no  end  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
Christianity,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  objectors,  or  their  cavilling  at  things  of  no  moment. 
Thus  Celsus  objects  to  Christians  the  sentiments  of  the 
Gnostics.  11  Porphyry  charged  Peter  with  imprecating  death 
on  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  when,  in  reality,  he  only  foretold 
what  the  Divine  Being  would  do.^  Porphyry  also  said,  it 
was  improbable  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  shew  that 
respect  to  Daniel  which  is  asserted  in  his  book.**  He  ridi- 
culed the  queen,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Belshazzar's 
feast,  supposing  her  to  have  been  his  wife,  "  for  knowing 
more  than  her  husband  ;"-|-|-  and  he  confounds  Darius  the 
Mede,  with  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.ijlJ 

The  Pagans  in  the  time  of  Austin  said,  "  how  could  the 
same  God  reject  the  old  sacrifices,  and  institute  a  new  way 
of  worship  ?"§§  But  it  does  not  appear  that  God  has  rejected 
the  old  sacrifices,  though,  the  Jewish  temple  being  destroyed, 
the  service  of  it  cannot  now  be  performed,  as  it  may  be  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country ;  when, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  the  teinple  will  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  service  of  it  resumed.  Besides,  admitting  the 
principles  of  those  who  object  to  the  restoration  of  sacrifices, 
as  only  adapted  to  the  infant  state  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  things  should  be 


*  Lardner,Y\U.  p.  42.  f  IM-  P-  221.  %  Ibid.  p.  S95. 

^  See  Young's  "  Dissertation  on  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Religion,"  II.  pp.  250 
—254.      Law's  Theory,  Part  I. 
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in  a  progressive  state,  always  approaching  nearer  to  per- 
fection. \ 

In  the  time  of*  Austin  it  was  said,  that  Christianity  "  was' 
inconsistent  with  good  order  among  men  and  the  welfare  of 
society,"  in  consequence  of  the  passive  conduct  which  it 
recommended.*  But  the  only  pretence  for  this  are  some 
proverbial  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  which  some  have  un- 
derstood too  literally. 

Hierocles  said,  "  that  the  Scriptures  overthrow  themselves 
by  the  contradictions  with  which  they  abound."]*  But  it  does 
not  appear  what  kind  of  contradictions  he  meant.  They 
could  not  be  any  that  affect  the  credibility  of  the  principal 
facts,  and  it  is  on  these  alone  that  the  truth  of  Christianity 
depends. 

Porphyry  inferred  the  falsehood  of  Christianity  from  the 
disputes  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  nature.  But  may  not  honest  men  see 
things  in  different  lights,  and  sometimes  give  way  to  intem- 
perate heat  ?  As  they  differed,  it  is  the  more  probable  that, 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  sinister  in  the  conduct  of  either 
of  them,  it  would  have  come  to  light.  Men  that  differ  are 
not  disposed  to  screen  or  favour  one  another. 

The  "  eighteen  argumentsofProclus"  against  Christianity, 
did  not  affect  "  the  Christian  religion  in  general,  but  only, 
or  chiefly,  that  one  opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  the  worl4 
had  a  beginning.":}:  This,  however,  may  easily  be  proved 
to  have  been  true,  by  arguments  that  have  no  dependence 
on  revelation. 

"  Julian  objects  against  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  confusion  of  languages. 
He  finds  fault  also  with  the  decalogue." §  Intelligent 
Christians  also  object  to  some  of  these  things,  concerning 
which  Moses  himself  could  have  had  no  information,  except 
from  tradition.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of 
what  he  writes  as  having  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  the  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  his  own  life-time.  Julian's  objections  to  the  deca- 
logue, could  only  shew  his  ignorance  or  his  malice. 

The  Buhiect  of  propheci/  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
wonder  that  unbelievers,  in  all  ages,  have  urged  their  objec- 
tions to  it.     Celsus  says,  that  "  the  prophecies  may  be 

*  Lardner,  IX.  p.  187.     t  Ibid.  VIII.  p.  255.    J  Ibid.  IX.  p.  68.     §  Ibid.  VIII. 
p.  396. 

•    2  M    2 
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applied  to  many  others  with  more  probability  than  to  Jesus."* 
This  is  readily  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have 
by  some  Christians  been  applied  to  Christ.  But  there  are 
also  some  of  them,  which  can  apply  to  no  other  person  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  delivered  some  hundreds 
of  years  before  he  was  born.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  desolation  of  Judea,  were  clearly  foretold  by  our 
Saviour  himself.  The  present  dispersed  state  of  the  Jews  is 
the  subject  of  a  whole  series  of  prophecy,  beginning  with 
Moses.  And  if  this  remarkable  people  should  be  restored 
to  their  own  country,  and  become  a  flourishing  nation  in  it, 
which  is  likewise  foretold,  few  persons,  I  think,  will  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  a  prophetic  spirit, 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  so  clear,  that  Porphyry  says, 
he  "  does  not  foretel  things  to  come,  but  relates  what  had 
already  happened.** f  He  also  said  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
could  not  be  genuine,  because  it  was  written  in  Greek,  as 
he  argued  from  the  story  of  Susannah.  It  is  very  evident, 
however,  that  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  relate  to  the 
Roman  empire,  which  is  described  under  various  images, 
and  this  certainly  did  not  exist  at  the  time  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  first  translated  into  Greek.  The  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  also  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
this  had  not  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  himself. 
As  to  the  story  of  Susannah,  it  is  no  part  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  a  spurious  work,  probably  written  in  Greek. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  great  offence  that  was 
given  by  Christians,  was  their  drawing  people  from  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  on  which  it  was  imagined  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  depended.  On  this  account  they 
were  treated  as  atheistical  and  profane  persons,  and  dangerous 
in  a  community.  And  it  is  well  known  that  when  persons 
go  under  an  ill  name,  and  are  on  any  account,  generally 
odious,  every  thing  bad  is  readily  believed  of  them.  Thus, 
because  Christians  were  often  obliged  to  meet  for  religious 
worship  in  the  night,  they  were  charged  with  putting  out 
the  lights,  and  committing  "  promiscuous  lewdness  ;**  and 
probably  their  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  might  give  occasion  to  its  being 
said,  "  that  they  killed  a  child  and  ate  it,**  as  we  find  in 
Celsus.J 

•  Zardner,  VIII.  p.  42.  f  Ibid.  p.  185.  t  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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Besides,  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree incredible,  no  proof  was  ever  pretended  to  be  brought  of 
such  practices;  and  whenever  any  inquiry  was  made  into  their 
conduct,  nothing  was  ever  discovered  to  their  discredit.  All 
that  Pliny  could  find  upon  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  from 
those  who  had  deserted  them,  was  (as  we  find  from  his 
epistle  to  Trajan)  as  follows  :  "  The  whole  of  their  fault,  or 
error,  lay  in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a 
stated  day,  before  it  was  light  and  sing  among  themselves, 
alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  a  god,  and  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,"  (with 
which  they  had  been  often  charged,)  "  but  not  to  be  guilty 
of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word, 
nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon 
to  return  it.  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was 
their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again 
to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder. 
But  this  they  had  forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict, 
by  which,  according  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assem- 
blies. After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more 
necessary  to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants, 
who  were  called  ministers.  But  I  discovered  nothing  besides 
a  bad  and  excessive  superstition."* 

On  occasion  of  the  vague  and  groundless  accusation  of 
Christians,  and  the  odium  they  unjustly  lay  under,  Justin 
Martyr  gives  a  simple  and  natural  account  of  what  was  trans- 
acted in  their  assemblies,  and  then  challenges  their  heathen 
adversaries  in  a  very  proper  manner  on  the  subject.  "  On 
the  day  called  Sunday,"  he  says,  "  we  all  meet  together,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  On  which  day  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from 
the  dead,"  and  "  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  and 
taught  them  those  things  which  we  have  set  before  you,  and 
refer  to  your  consideration.  If  these  things  appear  agreeable 
to  reason  and  truth,  pay  a  regard  to  them.  If  they  appear 
trifling,  reject  them  as  such.  But  do  not  treat  as  enemies, 
nor  appoint  capital  punishment  to  those  who  have  done  no 
harm.  For  we  foretel  unto  you,  that  you  will  not  escape  the 
future  judgment  of  God,  if  you  persist  in  unrighteousness, 
and  we  shall  say,  "  The  icill  of  the  Lord  be  done.'*'\ 

Julian  more  than  once  reproaches  the  heathen  priests  with 
the  better  morals  of  the  Christians.  In  his  letter  to  the 
high-priest  of  Galatia,   he   says,  "  If  Hellenism  does  not 

*  Lardner,  VII.  p.  293.     Sec  also  Bryant's  Authenticity,  &c.  pp.  142—1^. 
t  Ibid.  VII.  p.  344.    Reeves's  ApoL  1.  p.  127. 
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prosper  according  to  our  wish,  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
who  profess  it. — Why  do  we  not  look  to  that  which  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  impiety, 
humanity  to  strangers,  care  in  burying  the  dead,  and  that 
sanctity  of  life  of  which  they  make  such  a  show,  ail  which 
things  J  will  have  to  be  really  practised  by  our  people  ?  It 
is  a  shame,  when  there  are  no  beggars  among  the  Jews,  and 
impious  Galileans  relievenot  only  their  own  people,  but  ours 
also,  that  our  poor  should  be  neglected  by  us,  and  be  left 
helpless  and  destitute."* 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  also,  who  censures  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  says,  "  they  might  be  happy  indeed,  if,  despising 
the  grandeur  of  the  city,  which  they  allege  as  an  excuse  for 
their  luxury,  they  would  imitate  the  life  of  some  country 
bishops,  who,  by  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  by 
the  plainness  of  their  habit,  and  the  modesty  of  their  whole 
behaviour,  approve  themselves  to  the  eternal  Deity,  and  his 
true  worshippers,  as  menof  virtue  and  piety. ""j* 

Such  were  the  objections  that  were  advanced  against 
Christianity  in  early  ages,  when  there  was  the  best  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  it;  and  it  is 
^asy  to  see  that  they  aftect  nothing  on  which  its  credi- 
bility at  all  depends.  Admitting  what  the  unbelievers 
of  those  ages  urged  against  the  facts  on  which  the  truth 
of  Christianity  depends,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no 
pretence  for  rejecting  it  which  a  modern  unbeliever 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  avow.  And  whatever  may  be 
'Said  of  the  good  sense  of  the  early  writers  against  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  evident  that  it  was  no  ^uard  against  the 
most  despicable  superstition,  and  the  most  unjust  and 
cruel  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  them  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Whatever  were  the  virtues  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Julian,  they  did  not  teach  them  toleration 
or  humanity,  where  religion  was  concerned  ;  and  so  far 
were  they  from  being  the  esprits  forts  of  the  present  age, 
that  they  gave  into  the  most  ridiculous  credulity  in  divi- 
nation, and  all  the  other  absurd  pretences  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  and  priests. 

I  am,  &c. 

•  Gardner,  VUI.  pp.  4l6,  417.  t  Ibid.  p.  474. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Mr.  Gibbon*s 
History  jf  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  correspondence, 
to  animadvert  upon  particular  writers,  yet,  as  you  say  that 
the  Tico  last  Chapters  (xv.  xvi.)  of  Mr.  Gibbon  s  History  have 
made  more  unbelievers  than  any  thing  that  has  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years ;  and  have  greatly  contributed  to  confirm 
many  in  their  unbelief,  1  shall,  at  your  request,  take  notice 
of  such  of  his  observations  as  more  properly  affect  the 
historical  evidence  of  Christianity,  and  which  I  have  not 
already  noticed  in  the  Conclusion*  of  my  History  of  the  Cor* 
ruptions  of  Christianity^  in  which  I  made  some  observations 
on  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  secondary  causes  of 
its  growth. 

There  I  shewed  how  inadequate  all  the  Jive  causes  he 
mentions  are  to  account  for  the  fact,  without  the  primary 
cause,  "  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,"  which 
he  contents  himself  with  indistinctly  mentioning,  in  part  of 
a  sentence,  as  wishing  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible.  For  in  what  that  convincing  evidence  consisted  he 
does  not  say,  whether  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, or  in  the  truth  of  the  great  facts  in  the  Christian 
history.  As  to  what  he  says  of  "  the  ruling  providence  of 
its  great  Author,"  it  might  be  equally  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Paganism  or  Mahometan  ism,  and  no  doubt  he  thought  so. 

Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Gibbon  himself 
appears  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  necessary  connexion 
between  his  secondary  and  the  primary  causesfof  the  growth 
of  Christianity,  though  the  former  imply  so  firm  a  persua- 

*  Part  I.  "Considerations  addressed  to  Unbelievers,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Gibbon." 
t  Mr.  Gibbon  professes  to  inquire  "  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what 
were  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church."     He  then 
states  the  five  following  causes: — 

"  I.  The  inflexible,  and  if  wc  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow 
arid  unsocial  spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  em- 
bracing the  law  of  Moses.  II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every 
additional,  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important; 
truth.  III.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  Thc! 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians.  V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the 
Christian  republic^  which  gradually  forrhed  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire."    Decline  and  Fall,  Ch.  xv.  4to,  Ed.  4.  I.  p.  526. 
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sion  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  the  minds  of  its  professors,  as  could 
never,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  been  produced 
without  the  real  existence  of  the  great  facts,  which  were  the 
object  of  their  faith.  For,  without  mentioning  any  more  of 
his  causes,  to  suppose  that  the  inflexible  or  intolerant  zeal  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  their  firm  belief  in  a  future  life, 
could  have  been  produced  without  there  being  any  truth  in 
the  history  of  the  miracles,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  to  suppose  that  a  pile  of  building  must  be  supported  by 
pillars,  but  that  those  pillars  may  stand  in  the  air,  without 
touching  the  ground,  or  with  the  Indians,  that  the  world  is 
supported  by  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  by  a  tortoise, 
but  the  tortoise  by  nothing. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  conduct  of  his 
argument,  (for  such  these  two  chapters  of  his  history  ought 
to  be  termed,)  is  that,  without  pretending  to  consider  the 
proper  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  of  the 
apostles,  the  firm  belief  of  which,  by  those  who  were  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  proper  for  the  examination  of  them, 
must  have  produced  all  his  secondary  causes,)  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  insinuating,  in  the  course  of  his  narra- 
tive, every  thing  that  he  can  to  take  from  the  effect  of  that 
evidence,  which  he  carefully  keeps  out  of  sight.  And 
though  it  is  by  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  giving 
them  colours  that  by  no  means  belong  to  them,  they  are  such 
as  the  unwary  reader  will  not  suspect.  Some  of  these  only, 
I  shall,  in  this  letter,  point  out  to  you,  that  you  may  be 
upon,  your  guard  against  others  of  a  similar  nature.  In  his 
account,  in  particular,  of  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  magis- 
trates in  the  persecution  of  Christians,  and  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Christians  under  persecution,  he  never  fails  to  mention 
or  suppress  every  thing  that  could  make  the  former  appear  to 
advantage,  and  the  latter  to  disadvantage. 

I  have  noticed  the  strange  concession  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that 
the  Jews  acted  "  in  contradiction  to  every  known  principle 
of  the  human  mind,*'  in  yielding  "  a  stronger  and  more  ready 
assent  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote  ancestors,  than  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,"  [Hist,  of  Corruptions^  General 
Conclusion^)  without  being  aware  that  no  such  proposition, 
relating  to  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  men  can  be  true.  I 
shall  now  quote  another  very  extraordinary  assertion  of  his, 
relating  to  that  singular  people,  as  he  calls  them,  and  as  they 
must  indeed  be,  if  they  could /ee/ and  act  as  he  supposes 
them  to  have  done. 

*'  The  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua,"  he  says, 
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"  had  beheld  with  careless  indifference  the  most  amazing 
miracles"  (p.  539)  ;  by  which  he  would  insinuate  that  those 
miracles  were  never  performed.  But  the  only  authority  on 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  could  assert  any  thing  concerning  the 
miracles  to  which  the  Jews  were  witnesses,  says,  that  they 
were  far  from  being  beheld  with  careless  indifference.  The 
Israelites  were  so  much  terrified  with  the  appearances  at 
Mount  Sinai,  that  they  requested  that  God  would  not  speak 
to  them  any  more  in  that  manner,  but  by  Moses.  And  so 
far  were  the  miracles  which  they  saw  from  making  no  impres- 
sion on  them,  that  notwithstanding  their  strong  propensity 
to  idolatry,  their  influence  continued  all  that  generation,  and 
that  which  immediately  succeeded  it.  We  read,  Joshua 
xxiv.  .il,  "  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua, 
and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had 
done  for  Israel." 

An  insinuation  that  most  nearly  affects  the  credibility  of 
the  gospel  history,  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  account,  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph  :  "  The  Jews  of  Palestine,"  he  says, 
"  who  had  fondly  expected  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold 
a  reception  to  the  miracles  of  the  divine  prophet,  that  it  was 
found  unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve  any 
Hebrew  gospel.  The  authentic  histories  of  the  acts  of 
Christ  were  composed  in  the  Greek  language,  at  a  consider* 
able  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  gentile  converts 
were  grown  extremely  numerous."     I.  p.  603. 

This  must  have  been  intended  to  insinuate  that  the  aw 
thentic  gospels  were  not  published  in  the  country  where  the 
facts  were  known,  and  that  they  were  not  much  credited  in 
Judea  itself;  whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
rpost  zealous  of  all  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  fond  hopes  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  were 
the  Jewish  converts,  and  that  by  them  only  was  the  gospel 
propagated  in  distant  countries.  These  Jewish  Christians 
also  had  a  gospel  of  their  own,*  which  was  published  as 
early,  and  was  as  much  regarded  as  any  other;  and  whether 
Mr.  Gibbon  will  call  it  authentic  or  not,  there  was  no  mate- 
rial difference  between  it  and  the  other  gospels,  all  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  miracles,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.     This  Hebrew  gospel  was  preserved  as  long  as  the 

•  See  F.  iSiwion.  C.  H.  Pt.  i.  Ch.  V — ix.       MichaeliSf  Introd.  Lect.  1750,  Sect. 
Ixxxix-  xc.  and  Lardner,  Index,  St.  Matthew. 
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Jewish  Christians  existed,  and  some  of  them  remained  till 
after  the  time  of  Austin. 

The  other  gospels,  though  written  in  Greek,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  understood  that  language,  and  at  a  distance  from 
Judea,  were  all  written  by  Jews,  and  while  the  transaction^ 
were  recent;  and  it  was  nothing  but  a  well-grounded  per- 
suasion of  their  authenticity,  that  could  have  procured  this 
remarkable  history  that  firm  credit  which  was  given  to  it  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  Mr.  Gibbon  say  how  this  effect 
could  have  been  produced,  if  the  gospel  history  had  not  been 
attended  with  every  circumstance  requisite  to  establish  its 
credibility  in  that  age,  and  consequently  in  all  future  ages. 

Mr.  Gibbon  insinuates  an  objection  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  from  its  not  having  recommended  itself  to  some 
wise  and  virtuous  Heathens  in  the  early  ages.  "  We  stand  in 
need,"  says  he,  in  his  ironical  manner,  "  of  such  reflections, 
to  comfort  us  for  the  loss  of  some  illustrious  characters, 
which  in  our  eyes  might  have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of 
the  heavenly  present.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of 
the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flourished,  and  exalt  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  They  filled  with  glory  their  respective 
stations,  either  in  active  or  contemplative  life.  Their  ex- 
cellent understandings  were  improved  by  study.  Philosophy 
had  purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popular 
superstition,  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is  no 
less  an  object  of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or 
rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system.  Their  lan- 
guage, or  their  silence,  equally  discover  their  contempt  for 
the  growing  sect,  which  in  their  time  had  diffused  itself  over 
the  Roman  empire.  Those  among  them  who  condescend  to 
mention  the  Christians,  consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and 
perverse  enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  imphcit  submission  to 
their  mysterious  doctrines,  without  being  able  to  produce  a 
single  argument  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of 
sense  and  learning."     I.  p.  6 16. 

In  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  his' 
own  opinion  in  the  form  of  that  of  the  ancients ;  and  after* 
wards,  affecting  to  lament  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
was  not  defended  by  abler  advocates,  he  says,  that  "  when 
they  would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
they   insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  predictions  which 
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announced,  than  on  the  miracles  which  accompanied  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah." 

if  this  had  been  the  case,  and  if,  with  such  miserabile 
advocates,  and  such  insufficient  arguments,  Christianity 
had,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  diffused  itself  over  the  Roman 
empire,"  so  early  as  the  time  of  Seneca,  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  for  him  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  fact.  Here  is 
a  great  effect  without  any  adequate  cause.  Yet  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  struck  our  philosopher  as  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary. It  satisfies  him  that  some  thousands  of  people 
took  it  into  their  heads,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  wrought  miracles,  that  they  madly 
devoted  their  labours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  to  the 
propvigation  of  their  groundless  opinion,  and  that  by  their 
inflexible  zeal  and  obstinacy,  they  forced  the  belief  of  it 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  and  of  other  unbelievers. 

If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  read  the  New  Testament  with  care, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
had  no  mysterious  doctrines  to  teach.  Hear  what  Paul  says 
in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  Acts  xvii.  30,  31  :  "  The  times 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all 
men  every  where  to  repent.  Because  he  hath  appointed  a 
day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 
by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead  ;"  and  of  this  he  himself,  and  "  above  five  hundred 
brethren,"  as  he  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  were  witnesses. 

What  is  there  mysterious  in  all  this  ?  Is  it  less  intelligible, 
or  in  itself  less  probable  than  the  elegant  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  If  in  that  age  the  miracles  were  less^ 
particularly  insisted  on.  it  was  because  they  were  not  dis- 
puted. I  hey  were  not  things  done  in  a  corner,  but  such  as 
whole  countries  were  witnesses  of.  The  arguments  from 
prophecy,  which  Mr.  Gibbon  ridicules,  had  their  weight 
chiefly  with  the  Jews,  but  were  not  improperly  urged  upon 
the  Gentiles,  who,  seeing  a  wonderful  correspondence 
between  the  predictions  and  the  events,  would  be  sensible 
of  the  divinity  of  the  whole  system  of  revelation,  begun  in 
Judaism,  and  completed  in  Christianity. 

I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Sene(;'a,  and  the  other  distinguished  Heathenshere  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  ;  though  with  respect  to  the  younger  Pliny 
and  Marcos  Antoninus,  he  is  far  from  being  justified  in  say- 
ing thalj  th^eir  ijiinds,  w^ije  pujified  "  fronx  the  prejudices  q£ 
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the  popular  superstition."  For  it  has  been  shewn  that  they, 
as  well  as  Julian,  were  bigots  to  it.  But  let  Mr.  Gibbon  pro- 
duce what  evidence  he  has  of  these  men,  of  such  excellent 
understandings,  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  having  made 
any  proper  in quii-i/  into  the  nature  and  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  say  what  arguments  they  opposed  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Otherwise  their  overlooking  or  rejecting 
Christianity  implies  no  reflections  upon  it,  but  upon  them- 
selves. 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Gibbon  here  says,  that  the 
christian  preachers  could  not  produce  "  a  single  argument 
that  could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing," (p.  617,)  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  whether  it 
was  by  argument,  or  any  other  means,  men  of  sense,  and 
learning  too,  did  embrace  Christianity;  and  that,  in  a  very 
reasonable  space  of  time,  there  was  not  a  man  of  sense  or 
learning  that  did  not.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
none  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  ran  any  risk 
by  continuingHeathens,  whereas,  in  that  age,  a  man  hazarded 
every  thing  by  becoming  a  Christian.  Which  of  them,  then, 
was  more  likely  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
by  whose  verdict  shall  we  be  best  justified  in  abiding  ? 

"  How  shall  we  excuse,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  supine 
inattention  of  the  pagan  and  philosophic  world,  to  those 
evidences  which  were  presented  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their  senses  ?  During  the  age  of 
Christ,  of  his  apostles  and  oftheir  first  disciples,  the  doctrine 
which  they  preached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi- 
gies. The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick  were  healed, 
the  dead  were  raised,  demons  were  expelled,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  were  frequently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside 
from  the  awful  spectacle  ;  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life  or  study,  appeared  unconscious  of  any  alterations 
in  the  moral  or  physical  government  of  the  world.  Under 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,  or  at  least  a  cele- 
brated province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  involved  in  a 
preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this  miraculous 
event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curio- 
sity, and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice,  in 
an  age  of  science  and  history."     I.  p.  618. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the  mira- 
cles Mr.  Gibbon  recites  were  never  performed,  since  they 
did  not  engage  the  attention  of  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome.     But  their  inattention,  I  presume  has  been  suffi- 
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ciently  accounted  for  ;  and  if  they  did  not  give  proper  at- 
tention^ and  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries,  their  unbelief  reflects  no  discredit  on  Christianity. 

As  to  the  darkness  about  which  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  so 
great  a  parade,  it  was  not  very  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of 
historians,  as  it  was  not  so  great,  but  that  the  persons  who 
attended  the  crucifixion  could  see  to  give  Jesus  vinegar 
on  a  spear,  and  he  could  distinguish  his  mother  and  his  dis- 
ciple John.     (See  p.  451,  Note.) 

With  a  view  no  doubt  to  insinuate  that  much  credit  was 
not  given  to  the  account  of  the  miracles,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Mr.  Gibbon  says, 
"  A  more  accurate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt  whether 
any  of  those  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles 
Of  Christ  were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to 
seal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.''  I.  p.  635. 

Admitting  all  this,  it  is  not  denied  but  there  were  martyrs 
to  Christianity,  of  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  within  the  bounds  of  Palestine ;  and  these  were  of 
more  value  than  any  others.  And  whether  any  of  them 
suffered  without  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  or  not,  converts 
were  made  in  other  countries ;  and  this  must  have  been  by 
the  credit  that  was  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  whether  the  testimony  was  sealed  with  blood,  or 
not.  But  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  great  hardships  to  which  himself,  and  many  other 
Christians,  were  exposed  in  distant  countries.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon cannot  deny  the  reality  of  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  in  Rome  at  least  ;•  and  in  that  persecution,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  to  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  object,  both  Peter  and  Paul  were  put  to 
death.  It  is  likewise  the  general  opinion,  that,  except 
the  two  James's,  (both  of  whom  suffered  at  Jerusalem,) 
and  John,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  at  Ephesus,  all  the 
other  apostles  died  martyrs  without  the  bounds  of  Pales- 
tine. And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles  thus  sealed,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  with  their  blood, 
was  of  more  value  than  any  other,  as  they  had  the  most  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  history  and  character  of  Christ. 

In  order  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
Christians  suffered  any  legal  persecution  from  the  Romans, 
Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  when  he" 
(Pliny)  "  accepted  the  government  of  Bythinia,  there  were 
no  general  laws,  or  decrees  of  the  Senate,  in  force  against 
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the  Ghristians  ;*  that  neither  Trajan,  nor  any  of  his  virtuous 
predecessors,  whose  edicts  were  received  into  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence,  had  publicly  declared  their  inten- 
tions concerning  the  new  sect;  and  that  whatever  proceed- 
ings had  been  carried  on  against  the  Christians,  there  were, 
none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  pn^ctPj 
dent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  magistrate/'    I.  p.  647. 

On  this  1  would  observe,  that  when  Pliny  arrived  in  his 
province,  it  was  evidently  the  custom  to  condemn  Christians 
to  death,  merely  as  such;  and  whether  this  was  done  by  a 
proper  law,  or  otherwise,  it  w^as  no  less  a  trial  of  the  faith  of 
those  who  suffered  death.  But  both  the  letters  of  Pliny, 
and  the  answer  of  Trajan,  shew  that  the  proceedings  had 
been  upon  an  existing  law,  whether  enacted  by  Trajan  him- 
self, or  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  answer  clearly  implies 
that  he  did  not  send  the  governor  any  new  law,  but  only  in- 
formed him  how  he  ought  to  act  with  respect  to  convictions 
on  a  former  law,  instructing  him  to  condemn  those  who  were 
proved  to  be  guilty,  but  not  to  seek  for  proofs  of  guilt.  A 
strange  and  inconsistent  proceeding,  as  was  justly  remarked 
by^Tertullian.  If  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  deserv- 
ing of  death,  why  might  not  the  guilty  be  sought  for,  as  well 
asotiier  criminals  ?  And  if  it  was  not^  why  condemn  to  death 
those  who  professed  it? 

The  probability  is,  that  the  law  by  which  the  Ghristians 
had  been  persecuted  was  one  of  Nero,  or  Domitian  ;  and  to 
say  riothing  of  the  inscription "j-  found  in  Spain  (which,  how- 
ever, Lardner  supposes  may  be  genuine),  OrOsius  says,  that 
the  edict  of'  Nero  extended  to  the  provinces.  It  is  certainly 
highly  probable,  that  he  who  put  so  many  Christians  to 
death,  and  in  so  shocking  a  manner,  would  think'the  whole 
sect  deserving  to  be  extirpated  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Mr/ Gibbon  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of 
the  vakie  of' such  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
history,  as  is  furnished  by  the  ear fymarf^rdonis,  and,  there- 
fore, he  takes  great  pains  to  diminish  their  nutaber ;  and 
when  the  facts  cannot  be  denied,  he  endeavours  to  exhibit 
themr  i»'the  most  unfavourable  lig^ht,  as  either  a  criminal 
obstinacy,  or  a  mad  and  ridiculous  contertipt  of  life.     And 

•  See  Mr.^Melmoth's  note,  in  his  Translation,  B,  x.  line  98,  and  Mr.  Bryaht'i 
itrictares  on  h\s  opimoxi,  Auihenticiti/,  &c.  pp.  166 — 176. 

t  •"  On  a  nronument  found  in  Portugal;  To  Nero  Clatidius  CasatiAugnstns,  Hiyli' 
Priest,  for  clearing  thePi-ovinee  of  Robbers^  and  these  who  taught  Mankhid  a  neid  ' 
Superstition.    None  cau  doubt  that  by  a  new  superstition  is  here  intended  Christi- 
anity."   L<tt-rfrtrtv  VII.  p. 248,  whWe  seCthiorigtadHrom Xrrtitet,  pp. 238, ^3^. 
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yet,  though  this  is  evidently  his  object,  he  cannot  avoid' 
mentioning  such  circumstances  as  shew  the  shocking  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  persecutors,  and  the  noble  constancy  ofi 
the  persecuted.    "  Punishment,'*  he  says,  "  was  not  the  inf.= 
evi  table  consequence  of  conviction;  and  the  Chrisians  whose 
guilt  was  the  most  clearly  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, or  even  by  their  voluntary  confession,  still  retained 
in  their  own  power  the  alternative  of  life  or  death.     It  was 
not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as  the  actual  resistance,  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  magistrate.    He  was  persuaded 
that  he  offered  them  an  easy  pardon,  since,  if  they  consented; 
to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were- 
dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety,  and  with  applause. 
It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane  judge  to  endeavour  to 
reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those  deluded  enthusiasts. 
Varying  his  tone,  according  to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situa- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  condescended  to  set  be- 
fore their  eyes  every  circumstance  which  could  render  life: 
more  pleasing  or  death  more  terrible  ;  and  to  solicit,  nay^  tor 
entreat  them,   that  they  would  shew  some  compassion  to, 
themselves,  to  their  families  and  to  their  friends.    If  threat^; 
and  persuasions  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  often  recourse  tOt 
violence.    The  scourge  and  the  rack  were  called  in  to  supply, 
the  deficiency  of  argument;  and  every,  aet  of  cruelty  was^- 
employed  to  subdue  such  inflexible,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  Pagans,  such  criminal  obstinacy.'*     I.  p.  6^0. 

No  doubt,  the  humanity  of  some  of  the  Roman  magistrate  • 
led  them  to  favour  th,e  Christians  in  the  manner  that  Mi;w  _ 
Gibbon  has  described.     But  others  took  every  advantage 
that  the  laws,  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  gave  them,  and, 
indulged  themselves  in,  acts  of  the  most  wanton  barbarity. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  martyrs,  Mr*  Gibbon 
seenjLS  to  triumph,  p.  663,  in  the  confession  of  Origen,  who 
says  that  it  was  inconsiderable.     But  this  term  is  compargtw: 
tive,  and  tl^e, real  value  of  it  must  be  estimated  by  a  regards 
to  the  whole,  of  which  it  was  a  part ;  and  then  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  might  be 
said  to  be  inconsiderable.     Origen  says,  that  "  the  provi- 
dence of  God  restrained  the  violence  of  the,  persecutors,  lest 
the  whole  race  of  Christians  should  be  extirpated  ;'*  and  then  . 
adds,  "  that  they  who  suffered  death  were  few,  and  easily 
numbered.**    Contra.  Celsum,  Lib.  iii.   p.  116.     From  this 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  idea  of  Origen,.  the  number  of 
martyrs  wa^  few,  when  compared  to  the  whole  number  of 
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Christians,  which,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  his  time ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  imagined 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race  of 
them,  by  the  death  of  a  much  greater  number  than  that  to 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  seems  willing  to  reduce  them. 

Besides,  it  was  not  by  death  only,  that  the  faith  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Christians  was  shewn.  As  Mr.  Gibbon  him- 
self says,  the  Roman  magistrates  "  were  far  from  condemning 
all  the  Christians  who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal, 
and  very  far  from  punishing  with  death  all  those  who  were 
-convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  new  superstition ; 
contenting  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  ^e  milder 
chastisements  of  impt^nment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the 
mines."    I.  p.  652.     V-*^' 

These  things  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  as  milder  chastise- 
ments. But  does  not  the  suffering  of  such  punishments  as 
these  (some  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  trying  than 
th6  prospect  of  immediate  death)  sufficiently  evidence  the 
firmness  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered  ;  and  could  so  many  thousands  have  suffered 
in  this  manner  without  having  taken  some  care  to  inform 
themselves  concerning  the  truth  for  which  they  suffered? 
Would  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  be  content  to  be  imprisoned,  or 
to  go  to  work  ill  the  mmes  for  life,  or  with  the  prospect  of 
*'  a  general  pardon"  at  some  future,  but  uncertain  time, 
p.  653,  without  being  well  satisfied  that  he  had  good  reason 
fbr  submitting  to  it  ?  And  were  there  not  among  the  Chris- 
tians, who  did  suffer  these  things,  and  all  that  the  utmost 
malice  of  their  enemies  could  suggest,  men  who  valued  life, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  it,  as  much  as  Mr.  Gibbon  can  do, 
and  who  had  as  much  to  lose  as  he  can  have  ? 

"The  general  assertion  of  Origen,"  Mr.  Gibbon  says, 
*'  may  be  explained,  and  confirmed,  by  the  particular  testi- 
mony of  his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius, 
reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered  for 
the  profession  of  the  christian  name."  I.  p.  654.  But  if 
the  account  of  Dionysius  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that, 
besides  some  horrid  violences  before  this  persecution,  in 
which  many  lost  their  lives,  the  deaths  of  these  seventeen 
persons  are  mentioned  only  on  account  of  there  being  some- 
thing remarkable  in  them.  He  is  far  from  saying,  with  Mr. 
Gibbon,  that  these  were  all  that  suffered  death  ;  and  he  says 
that  many  professed  their  readiness  to  die,  insomuch  that 
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the  judg-es  shuddered,  and  the  Christians  went  out  of  the 
tribunal  in  triumph.  He  adds,  that  many  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  Gentiles  in  other  cities  and  villages. 

Mr.  Gibbon  also  says,  that  "  from  the  history  of  Euse- 
bius  it  may  be  collected  that  only  nine  bishops  were 
punished  with  death  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  his  particular 
enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than 
ninety-two  Christians  were  entitled  to  that  honourable  ap- 
pellation," p.  701  ;  and  from  this  he  draws  what  he  calls 
"  a  very  important  and  probable  conclusion,"  viz.  that  "  the 
multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a 
capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial  sentence,  will 
be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  persons," 
p.  702  ;  whereas,  *'  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  are  said 
to  have  suffered,  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner."     I.  p.  703. 

Even  this  number  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  martyrdoms  are  alleged  by  the 
advocates  for  Christianity;  considering  who  those  martyrs 
were,  how  capable  they  were  of  satisfying  themselves  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  how  interested  they 
were  in  the  inquiry.  But  by  looking  into  Eusebius,  it  will 
appear  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  no  more  authorized  to  assert 
that  the  ninety-two  were  the  onlt^  martyrs  in  Palestine, 
than  that  the  seventeen  were  the  only  ones  in  Alexandria. 
The  probability  is,  that  it  was  very  far  short  of  the  whole 
number. 

Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  in  a  manner 
as  favourable  to  the  persecutors,  and  as  unfavourable  to  the 
martyr,  as  possible  ;  as  if  he  might  have  submitted  to  death, 
in  those  circumstances  even  without  any  real  belief  in 
Christianity,  from  the  mere  honour  of  suffering,  and  the 
infamy  of  shrinking  from  it.  "  Could  we  suppose,"  says 
he,  p.  659,  "  that  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  had  employed  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith  only  as  the  instrument  of 
his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  incumbent  on  him  to 
support  the  character  he  had  assumed  ;  and  if  he  possessed 
the  smallest  degree  of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose 
himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  single  act  to 
exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life  for  the  abhorrence 
of  his  christian  brethren,  and  the  contempt  of  the  gentile 
world.  Hut  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was  supported  by  the 
sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he 
preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  must  have  appeared  to 
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him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  terror  !"  I.  p.  659. 
But  what  made  it  so  infamous  to  dechne  martyrdom,  and 
so  honourable  to  suffer  it,  but  a  general  persuasion  of  the 
truth,  and  the  infinite  importanceof  the  truth,  of  Christianity, 
for  which  they  suffered  ?  Whence  arose  this  general  and 
strong  persuasion  of  this  truth,  our  historian  does  not  inves- 
tigate. He  here  says,  that,  had  Cyprian  not  suffered,  he 
would  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  gentile  world. 
In  a  passage  quoted  above,  he  said  that,  on  throwing  a  few 
grains  of  incense  into  the  fire,  the  Christians  went  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  magistrates  with  safety,  and  with  applause. 
Let  it  then  be  one  or  the  other,  as  Mr.  Gibbon^s  changing 
purpose  may  require. 

Whatever  was  the  motive^  Mr.  Gibbon  does  sufficient 
j^ttstice  to  the  readiness  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  in  its  most  frightful  forms.  "  The  sober  dis- 
cretion of  the  present  age,'*  he  says,  "  will  more  readily 
censure  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire,  than 
imitate,  the  fervour  of  the  first  Christians,  who,  according 
to  the  lively  expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  mar- 
tyrdom with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries 
solicited  a  bishopric.*'     I.  p.  661. 

In  this,  1  trust,  Mr.  Gibbon  judges  from  his  own  feelings 
only.  The  present  christian  world  in  general  holds  the 
primitive  martyrs  in  as  high  veneration,  as  did  their  con- 
temporaries, (though  neither  they,  nor  the  more  judicious 
in  the  primitive  times,  approved  of  the  zeal  of  any  in  court- 
ing martyrdom,)  and  would  be  ready,  I  doubt  not,  if  they 
were  in  the  the  same  manner  called  to  it,  to  follow  their 
example.  In  what  age  of  the  christian  church  have  there 
not  been  those  who  may  with  propriety  be  called  martyrs  to 
what  they  held  to  be  the  truth  of  the  gospel  ?  Mr.  Gibbon 
does  not,  he  cannot  deny,  that  there  were  thousands  of 
such  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  ;  and  cannot  he  sup- 
pose that  the  same  men  would  have  been  as  ready  to  die  for 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  as  for  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 
testantism ? 

The  only  use  that  a  defender  of  Christianity  makes  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  Christians  in  early  times,  is  as  a  proof  of  the 
firmness  of  their  faith  in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered  ; 
such  a  faith  requiring  an  adequate  cause.  But  this  firm 
faith  is  as  evident  in  the  readiness  to  suffer,  as  in  the  actual 
suffering,  provided  there  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  that 
professed  readiness.  But  this  was  then  so  far  from  being- 
doubted,  with  respect  to  th«  generality  of  those  who  pro- 
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posed  themselves,  that  it  was  ridiculed,  as  madness  and 
infatuation,  by  the  Heathens  of  those  times.  And  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  the  following  account,  evidently  joins  the  Hea- 
thens in  this  ridicule. 

"  The  Christians  sometimes  supplied  by  their  voluntary 
declaration,  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed  the 
public  service  of  Paganism,  and  rushing  in  crowds  round 
the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pro- 
nounce, and  to  inflict,  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  But  they  seem  to  have 
considered  it  with  much  less  admiration  than  astonishment. 
Incapable  of  conceiving  the  rnotives  which  sometimes  trans- 
ported the  fortitude  of  behevers  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence  or  reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die, 
as  the  strange  result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensi- 
bility, or  of  superstitious  phrensy.  '  Unhappy  men,'  ex- 
claimed the  pro-consul  Antoninus,  to  the  Christians  of  Asia, 
'  unhappy  men,  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so 
difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?'  He  was 
extremely  cautious,  as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious 
historian,  of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but 
themselves,  the  imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provi- 
sion for  so  unexpected  a  case.  Condemning,  therefore,  a 
few,  as  a  warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multi- 
tude with  indignation  and  contempt."     I.  pp.  661,  662. 

To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  any  man  to  endeavour,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  does,  to  reduce  the  number  of  christian  martyrs, 
when  their  readiness  to  suffer  martyrdom  is  not  only  acknow- 
ledged, but  ridiculed  ;  so  that  the  number  was  a  circum- 
stance that  did  not  depend  upon  themselves,  but  upon  their 
adversaries.  This  willingness  to  suffer  martyrdom  I  own 
to  be  censurable,  since  our  Saviour  exhorts  his  followers 
not  to  court  persecution,  but  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  honour.  But  certainly  this  courting  of  suffering,  is  no 
argument  of  a  less  firm  faith  ;  and  it  is  this  firm  faith  that  is 
alone  of  any  use  in  proving  the  truth  of  those  facts  which 
were  the  objects  of  it.  That  the  faith  of  Christians  in  the 
truth  or  the  gospel  history  in  those  early  times  (when  it 
was  not  difficult  for  persons  who  were  sufficiently  in  earnest 
to  discover  the  truth)  was  real,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by 
torture  or  death,  Mr.  Gibbon  sufficiently  acknowledges. 
Let  him  then  account  for  this  fact  on  the  supposition  of 
there  being  no  truth  in  the  gospel  history,  if  he  can. 

The    inefficacy  of  persecution  to  extirpate  Christianity, 
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is  abundantly  confessed  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  account  of 
the  conduct  of  Galerius,  who  was  the  prompter  to  what  was 
called  the  Diocletian  persecution.  *'  But  when  Galerius 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power,  and  the  government  of  the 
East,  he  indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty, 
not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which  ac- 
knowledged his  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  in  those  of 
Sjrria,  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  where  Maximin  gratified  his 
own  inclination,  by  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the 
stern  commands  of  his  benefactor.  The  frequent  disap- 
pointjDents  of  his  ambitious  views,  the  experience  of  six 
years  of  persecution,  and  the  salutary  reflections  which  a 
lingering  and  painful  distemper  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him,  that  the  most  violent 
efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to  extirpate  a  whole 
people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices,"     I.  p.  695. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Gibbon  should  be  able  to 
write  this,  if  he  reflected  at  all  on  what  he  wrote,  without 
believing  that  the  faith  of  Christians  stood  on  no  very  slight 
foundation  ? 

I  have  now,  I  think,  explained  myself  as  fully  as  I  have 
been  able,  on  every  article  relating  to  the  evidence  of  re- 
vealed religion,  to  which  you  wished  that  I  would  give 
particular  attention  ;  and  submitting  all  that  I  have 
advanced  to  your  own  calm  and  serious  consideration,  I 
subscribe  myself. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
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